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MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE IN INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Seattle, Wash. 


The hearing convened at 9:30 a.m., Monday, March 30, 1959, in the 
fourth floor courtroom, U.S. Courthouse, Seattle, Wash., Senator 
Henry M. Jackson presiding. 

Present: Senator Warren G. Magnuson, of Washington, Senator 
Frank E. Moss, of Utah. 

Also present: Mr. Benton J. Stong, professional staff member. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. This is the 
fifth regional hearing on wilderness legislation since the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee agreed, unanimously, last sum- 
mer that the people of the areas most affected should be given a con- 
venient opportunity to be heard. Previous regional hearings have 
been held in Bend, Oreg., San Francisco, Calif., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Albuquerque, N. Mex. From Seattle the committee will go to 
Phoenix, Ariz., for the sixth and, in all likelihood, final regional hear- 
ing. There most likely will be an additional hearing in Washington, 
D.C., after the Department reports have been received from the De- 
partments of Interior and Agriculture. This is expected to be some 
time after May 1. 

The bill we are considering today is S. 1123, introduced February 
19, 1959, by Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota, and 17 other Senators. 
This bill is the successor to S. 1176, which was introduced in 1957, 
and S. 4028, a revision introduced in 1958. S. 1123 is a slightly revised 
version of S. 4028. Hearings were held in Washington, D.C., on 
8. 1176 and on S. 4028 in 1958. 

I will now order that S. 1123 be placed in the record. 

(S. 1123 is as follows:) 


[S. 1123, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To establish a National Wilderness Preservation System for the permanent good 
of the whole people, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a), in order to secure for the American 
people of present and future generations the benefits of an enduring resource of 
wilderness, there is hereby established a National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem. As hereinafter provided, this System shall be composed of federally owned 
or controlled areas in the United States and its Territories and possessions, : 
retaining their primeval environment and influence and being managed for pur- 
poses consistent with their continued preservation as wilderness, which areas 
shall serve the public purposes of recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, con- 
servation, and historical use and enjoyment by the people in such manner as: 
will leave them unimpaired for future use and enjoyment as wilderness. 


1 
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(b) The Congress recognizes that an increasing population, accompanied by 
expanding settlement and growing mechanization, is destined to occupy and 
modify all areas within the United States, its Territories, and possessions except 
those that are designated for presérvation and protection in their natural con- 
dition. The preservation of such designated areas of wilderness is recognized 
as a desirable policy of the Government of the United States of America for the 
health, welfare, knowledge, and happiness of its citizens of present and future 
generations, particularly for those uses of such areas that facilitate recreation 
and the preservation or restoration of health. 

(c) It is accordingly declared to be the policy of Congress (1) to secure the 
dedication of an adequate system of areas of wilderness to serve the recreational, 
scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and historical needs of the people, 
and (2) to provide for the protection of these areas and for the gathering and 
dissemination of information regarding their use and enjoyment as wilderness, 
Pursuant to this policy the Congress gives sanction to the continued preservation 
as wilderness of those areas federally owned or controlled that are within 
national parks, national forests, national wildlife refuges, or other public lands, 
and that have so far retained under their Federal administration the principal 
attributes of their primeval character. It is pursuant to this policy and sanction 
that the National Wilderness Preservation System is established. The units of 
this System designated for inclusion by this Act, and those that may later be 
designated in accordance with its provisions, shall be so protected and admin- 
istered as to preserve their wilderness character. 

(d) In establishing thus a National Wilderness Preservation System to include 
units within the national forests it is further declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress to administer the national forests with the general objectives of multiple 
use and sustained yield, and in order to carry out this policy the Secretary of 
Agriculture is accordingly directed to administer the national forests on a 
multiple-use basis so that all the resources thereof, including the recreational and 
wildlife-habitat resources, will be used and developed to produce a sustained 
yield of products and services, including the establishment and maintenance of 
wilderness areas, for the benefit of all the people of this and future generations. 
Such areas of wilderness like all other national forest land shall be so managed 
as to protect and preserve the watersheds, the soil, the beneficial forest and 
timber growth, and all beneficial vegetative cover. The purposes of this Act are 
further declared to be within and supplemental to but not in interference. 
with the purposes for which national forests are established as set forth in the 
Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 34, 35 ; U.S.C. 475, 551). 

(e) A wilderness, in contrast with those areas where man and his own works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized as an area where the earth and its 
community of life are untrammeled by man, where man himself is a visitor who 
does not remain. For the purposes of this Act the term “wilderness” shall in- 
clude the areas provided for in section 2 of this Act and such other areas as 
shall be designated for inclusion in the National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


Sec. 2. The National Wilderness Preservation System (hereafter referred 
to in this Act as the Wilderness System) shall comprise (subject to existing 
private rights, if any) the federally owned or controlled areas of land and 
water provided for in this section and the related airspace reservations. 


NATIONAL FOREST AREAS 


(a) The Wilderness System shall include as wilderness areas the areas within 


the national forests classified on June 1, 1958, by the Department of Agriculture 
or, the Forest Service as wilderness, wild, primitive, or roadless. 
Provided, That the Wilderness System shall not include any primitive area 


which the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine to be not predominantly of: 


wilderness value, and each primitive area included in the ‘Wilderness System 
shall be subject to such boundary modification as the Secretary shall determine 
to be needed to exclude any portions not predominantly of wilderness value or 
to add any adjacent national forest lands that are predominantly of wilderness 


value. Determinations regarding national forest areas classified as primitive’ 


shall be:made within twenty years after the date of this Act, and any such area 
regarding which such determinations have not been made shall then, with the 
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exception of any roads, motor trails, structures, or other installations then 
existing, become a part ‘Of the Wilderness System without further regard to this 
roviso. ; 
, Additional areas for inclusion in the Wilderness System may be designated 
within‘ national forests by the Secretary of Agriculture, after not less than 
ninety days’ public notice and the holding of a public hearing, if there is a 
demand for such a hearing, and such designations shall take effect as provided 
in subsection (f) below. The publication of a proposal to add any national 
forest area or part thereof to the Wilderness System shall segregate the pub- 
lic lands involved from any or all appropriations under the public-land laws 
to the extent deemed necessary by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM AREAS 


_(b) At the times, in the manner, and with the exceptions hereinafter provided 
for, the Wilderness System shall include each park and monument in the Na- 
tional Park System on June 1, 1958, embracing a continuous area of five thou- 
sand acres or more without roads, and such additional units of the National 
Park System as the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe. 

Not later than ten years after the date of this Act, or within two years after 
the unit has been prescribed for addition to the Wilderness System, which- 
ever is later, and ninety days after giving public notice in accordance with 
section 4 of the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 238; 5 U.S.C. 
1008), the Secretary of the Interior shall designate within each unit of the 
National Park System to be included in the Wilderness System such area or 
areas as he shall determine to be required for roads, motor trails, buildings, 
accommodations for visitors, and administrative installations. Each such unit, 
with the exception of the particular area or areas determined to be required 
for the aforesaid purposes, shall become a part of the Wilderness System when 
the designation of such area or areas has been made. Should the Secretary 
fail to make such a designation within the time limits specified, each such 
unit shall then become a part of the Wilderness System, with the exception of 
roads, motor trails, buildings, accommodations for visitors, and administrative 
installations then in existence. 

No designation of an area for roads, motor trails, buildings, accommodations 
for visitors, or administrative installations shall modify or affect the application 
to that area of the provisions of the Act approved August 25, 1916, entitled 
“An Act to establish a National Park Service, and for other purposes” (39 Stat. 
585, as amended; 16 U.S.C. 1 and the following). The accommodations and 
installations in such designated areas shall be incident to the conservation and 
use and enjoyment of the scenery and the natural and historical objects and 
flora and fauna of the park or monument in its natural condition. Further, 
the inclusion of any National Park System area within the Wilderness System 
pursuant to this Act shall in no manner lower the standards evolved for the 
use and preservation of such National Park System areas in accordance with 
the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535, as amended; 16 U.S.C., 1952 edition, 
sec. 1 and the following), the statutory authority under which the area was 
created, cr any other Act of Congress which might pertain to or affect such 
National Park System area, including but not limited to, the Act of June 8, 
1906 (34 Stat. 225; 16 U.S.C., 1952 edition, sec. 432 and the following), the 
Provisions of title 16, United States Code, 1952 edition, section 796; and the 
oan .. ew 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C., 1952 edition, sec. 461 and the 
Ollowing). 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES AND RANGES 


_(¢) The Wilderness System shall include such wildlife refuges and game 
rages, or portions thereof, as the Secretary of the Interior shall designate. 
ithin five years after the date of this Act the Secretary shall survey the 
and ranges under his jurisdiction on June 1, 1958, and designate for 
inclusion in the Wilderness System those refuges and ranges, or portions thereof, 
t he determines to be appropriate. Further, the Secretary shall survey 
any refuges or ranges added to his jurisdiction after June 1, 1958, to determine 
if are, or contain areas that are, suitable for inclusion in the Wilderness 
and shall make such determination and so designate the appropriate 


range, or portion thereof, within two years after the refuge or range is. 
added to his jurisdiction. 
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Within two years after the designation of any refuge or range in its entirety, 
and ninety days after giving public notice in accordance with section 4, Ad. 
ministrative Procedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 238; 5 U.S.C. 1003), the Secretary 
of the Interior shall designate within such refuge or range such area or areag 
as he shall determine to be required for roads and buildings and other installa- 
tions for administration and protection of the wildlife, which area or areas 
shall be excluded from the Wilderness System. Should the Secretary fail to 
make such designation within the. time limited specified, the refuge or range 
shall then become a part of the Wilderness System, with the exception of any 
road, building, or other installation for administration and protection then 
existing. 

THE INDIANS’ WILDERNESS 


(ad) The Wilderness System shall include such areas of tribal land on Indian 
reservations as the Secretary of the Interior may designate as appropriate for 
inclusion upon the recommendation of or with the consent of the tribes, bands, 
Or groups concerned, acting through their tribal councils or other duly con- 
stituted authorities. Such designation shall not change title to the land or any 
beneficial interest therein, and shall not modify or otherwise affect the Indians’ 
rights to the land. 

- The Secretary of the Interior shall make any addition, modification, or 
elimination recommended by any tribal council or other duly constituted au- 
thority of any tribe, band, or group with regard to any area of its tribal land. 

Nothing in this Act shall in any respect abrogate any treaty with any tribe, 
band, or group of Indians, or in any way modify or otherwise affect the Indians’ 
hunting and fishing rights or privileges. 


OTHER UNITS 


(e) The Wilderness System shall also include such units as may be designated 
within any federally owned or controlled area of land and/or water by the 
official. or officials authorized to determine the use of the lands and waters 
involved, including any area or areas acquired by gift or bequest by any 
agency of the Federal Government for preservation as wilderness. . The desig- 
nation of, addition to, or modification or elimination of, such units shall be in 
accordance with regulations that shall be established in conformity with the 
purposes of this Act by the official or officials authorized to determine the use 
of the lands and waters involved, including, but not limited to, provisions for 
Segregating any public lands involved from any or all forms of appropriation 
under the public-land laws pending addition of such units to the Wilderness Sys- 
tem, and shall take effect as provided in subsection (f) below. Such regula- 
tions with regard to any privately owned area given or bequeathed to a Federal 
agency for preservation as wilderness shall be in accordance with such agree 
ments as shall be made at the time of such gift or bequest. 


ADDITIONS, MODIFICATIONS, AND ELIMINATIONS 


- (f) Any proposed addition to, modification of, or elimination from any area 
of wilderness established in accordance with this Act, and any proposed addition 
or elimination of any unit to or from the Wilderness System, shall be made 
only after not less than ninety days’ public notice and the holding of a public 
hearing, if there is a demand for such a hearing, and shall be reported with map 
and description to Congress by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
the Interior, or other official or officials having jurisdiction over the lands in- 
volved and shall take effect upon the expiation of the first period of one hundred 
and twenty calendar days, of continuous session of Congress, following the 
date on which the report is received by Congress; but only if during this period 
- there has not been passed by Congress a concurrent resolution opposing such 
proposed addition, modification, or elimination: Provided, That nothing in this 
Act shall restrict or affect the authority of officials of the United States, acting 
pursuant.to other law, to establish in the manner prescribed by such law, areas 
of the National Park System, or to make additions, modifications, or eliminations 
from any area of such National Park System pursuant to such authority. Within 
any unit of the Wilderness System the acquisition of any privately owned lands 
is hereby authorized, and. such sums as the Congress may approve for such a 
quisition are hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
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USE OF THE WILDERNESS 


Sec. 3. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be interpreted as interfering with the 
stated in the establishment of any national park or monument, national 


forest, national wildlife refuge, Indian reservation, or other Federal land area 


shall be responsible for preserving the wilderness character of the area 

shall so administer such area for such other purposes as also to preserve 

its wilderness character. The Wilderness System shall be devoted to the public 

of recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and histori- 

cal use. All such use Shall be in harmony, both in kind and degree, with the 
wilderness environment and with its preservation. 

(b) Except as specially provided in this section, and subject to existing private 
rights (if any), no portion of any area constituting a unit of the Wilderness 
System shall be used for any form of commercial enterprise not contemplated 
in the purposes of this Act. Within such areas, except as otherwise provided 
in this section and in section 2 of this Act, there shall be no permanent road; 
nor shall there be any use of motor vehicles, motorized equipment, or motor- 
boats, or landing of aircraft, nor any other mechanical transport or delivery of 
persons or supplies, nor any temporary road, nor any structure or installation, 
in excess of the minimum required for the administration of the area for the 
purposes of this Act. 


inyolyed, except that any agency administering any area within the Wilderness 
system 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


(c) The following special provisions are hereby made: 

(1) Within national forest areas included in the Wilderness System grazing 
of livestock and the use of aircraft or motorboats where these practices have 
already become well established may be permitted to continue subject to such 
restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. Within national 
forest areas included in the Wilderness System such measures may be taken as 
may be necessary in the control of insects and diseases, subject to such condi- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. 

(2) Within national forest areas included in the Wilderness System the 
President may, within a specific area and in accordance with such regula- 
tions as he may deem desirable, authorize prospecting, mining, or the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of reservoirs and water-conservation works, in- 
cluding the road construction found essential to such mining and reservoir con- 
struction, upon his determination that such use in the specific area will better 
pve the interests of the United States and the people thereof than will its 

mial. 

(3) Other provisions of this Act to the contrary notwithstanding, the man- 
agement of the Boundary Waters Canoe Area, formerly designated as the 
Superior, Little Indian Sioux, and Caribou roadless areas in the Superior 
National Forest, Minnesota, shall be in accordance with regulations established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with the general purpose of 
maintaining, without unnecessary restrictions on other uses, including that of 
timber, the primitive character of the area, particularly in the vicinity of lakes, 
streams, and portages: Provided, That nothing in this Act shall preclude the 
continuance within the area of any already established use of motorboats, 
Nothing in this Act shall modify the restrictions and provisions of the Ship- 
stead-Nolan Act, Public Law 539, Seventy-first Congress, second session, July 
10, 1930, and the Humphrey-Thye-Blatnik-Andresen Act, Public Law 607, Highty- 
fourth Congress, second session, June 22, 1956, as applying to the Superior 
National Forest or the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, Modifica- 
tions of the Boundary Waters Canoe Area within the Superior National Forest 
shall be accomplished in the same manner as provided in section 2 (a) and (f). 

(4) Any existing use or form of appropriation authorized or provided for in 
the Executive order or legislation establishing any national wildlife refuge or 
range existing on the date of approval of this Act may be continued under 
such authorization or provision. — 

-(5) Nothing in this Act shall constitute an express or implied claim or denial 
on the part of the Federal Government as to exemption from State water laws. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION COUNCIL 


Sec. 4, (a) The National Wilderness Preservation Council is hereby created, 
to consist ex officio of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
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the Secretary of the Smithsoniafi Institution, and also three citizen members to 
be appointed by the President by and with the advice and, consent of the. Senate. 
The Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution may each designate an offitial of his Department or 
Institution to serve as his alternate in the Council. The citizen members shall 
be persons known to ‘be informed regarding, and interested in the preservation 
of, wilderness; one of them shall be appointed initially for a term of two years, 
one for a term of four years, and one for a term of six years, After the expira- 
tion ofthese initial terms, each citizen member shall be‘appointed for a six-year 
term. 'The President shall designate from among the citizen members a chair- 
man; who shall serve for a two-year term.” The Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution shall be ex officio the secretary of the Council and, subject to the 
Gouncil, shall maintain its headquarters. ~ : . 

(b) Copies of regulations established or issued in connection with the admin- 
istration of any unit or units of the Wilderness System, copies of any subsequent 
amendments thereto, and copies of any reports with map and description sub- 
mitted ‘to Congress regarding additions, modifications, or eliminations in accord- 
ance with section 2(f) of this Act, shall be forwarded to the secretary of, the 
National Wilderness Preservation Council by such official or officials as’ shall 
establish or issue them. The Council shall maintain a public file of such copies, 
but shall have no administrative jurisdiction over ahy unit in the Wilderness 
System nor over any agency that does have such jurisdiction. 

(c) The Council shall serve as the repository for, and shall maintain available 
for public inspection, such maps and official papers regarding the Wilderness 
System as may be filed with it. The Council shall serve as a nonexclusive clear- 
inghouse for exchange of information among the agencies administering areas 
within the Wilderness System and may make, sponsor, and encourage: the coor- 
dination of surveys of wilderness needs and conditions and gather and dessem- 
inate information, including maps, for the information of the public regarding 
use and preservation of the areas of wilderness within the Wilderness System, 
including tmformation and maps regarding State and other non-Federal areas. 
The Council is directed to consult with, advise, and invoke the aid of appropriate _ 
officers of the United States Government and to assist in obtaining cooperation 
in wilderness preservation and use among Federal and State agencies and private 
agencies and organizations concerned therewith. The Council, through its Chair- 
man, shall annually present to the President for submission to the Congress not 
later than the tenth day of January a report on the operations of the Council 
during the preceding fiscal year and on the status of the Wilderness System at 
the close of that fiscal year, including an annotated list of the areas included 
showing their, size, location, and administering agency, and shall make such 
recommendations to Congress as the Council shall deem advisable. 

(d) The Council shall meet annually and at such times between annual meet- 
ings as the Council shall determine, or upon call of the Chairman or any three 
members. Members of the Council shall serve as such without compensation but 
shall receive transportation expenses and in addition a per diem payment to be 
fixed by the Council, not to exceel $50 a day, as reimbursement for expenditures 
in connection with attending any meeting of the Council. A sum sufficient to 
pay the necessary expenses of the Council, including printing and binding and 
rent, not to exceed an annual expenditure of $100,000, is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Disbursements from such appropriations shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution in behalf 
of the Council is authorized to accept private gifts and benefactions to be used 
to further the purposes of this Act, and such gifts and benefactions shall be 
deductible from income for Federal tax purposes and shall be exempt from 
Federal estate tax. 


x Sec. 5. This Act shall be known as the “National Wilderness Preservation 
Ct": ‘ 


Senator Jackson. S. 1123 provides that areas in wildlife and game 
refuges, areas in national re and monuments not reserved for 

and service facilities by the Park Service within 10 years, and the 
wild, primitive, and roadless areas in national forests shall be in- 
cluded in a national wilderness system. The Forest Service is given 
20 years to review boundaries of its wild, primitive, and roadless areas. 
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Once included ‘in the wilderness system, the areas cannot be enlarged 
or diminished without 120 days notice to Congress, or by an emergency 
Executive order of the President. 

These areas, estimated to total about 50 million acres, are to be 
maintained in their pristine state, to be used only by hikers and horse- 
back riders, except that (1) grazing and motorboating may be con- 
tinued where they are established practices, (2) necessary facilities 
may go into game refuges for game management and propagation, 
and &) the Forest Service may build temporary roads and facilities 
necessary to protect against fire, insect infestation, or other hazards. 

In holding extensive hearings on this legislation, the. committee is 
seeking an answer to one of the more difficult questions ever to come 
before it: how best to satisfy the wilderness needs of our Nation and 
to reconcile those needs with the legitimate conflicting interests of 
various segments of our society. 

There is no dispute over the wilderness principle which, simply 
stated, is that it is the obligation of this generation to preserve for 
future generations a quantity of wilderness in its untrammeled, -nat- 
ural state. The area of disputes lies in how to accomplish this, the 
amount, and location of area to be devoted to wilderness, the portion 
to be kept open to human development—in short, to reconcile the 
differences between the wilderness use and other uses or, if these differ- 
ences — be reconciled, to draw the most reasonable boundary line 

sible. 
T hdsoiiable men and women on both sides of this issue have contrib- 
uted valuable testimony and evidence to i their positions and 
to assist the committee and the Congress in their deliberations. The 
testimony presented here today will contribute substantially to help 
us discharge our decision-making duties. 

Undoubtedly most witnesses will find it to their advantage to file 
formal statements with the committee clerk for inclusion in the record, 
and in oral testimony either summarize their formal statements, dis- 
cuss one phase of their statements in some detail, or to deal with mat- 
ters outside their formal statements. Statements filed for the record 
will be just as available and useful to members of the committee as 
oral testimony. 

I am pleased to have sitting with the committee today my distin- 
guished senior colleague, Senator Warren G. Magnuson. Although 
not a member of the committee, Senator Magnuson has worked closely 
with it in the interests of Washington State and the Nation and, in his 
capacity as a member of the Appropriations Committee, has been in- 
strumental in implementing many of the programs authorized by our 
committee. He serves as a member of the Subcommittee on Interior 
pepropristions, which, of course, provides the funds for the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

It is also an honor to have with us today one of the new members of 
committee and, in fact, one of the new members of the U.S. Senate, the 
Honorable Frank E. Moss, of Utah. 

Finally, permit me to introduce Ben Stong, professional staff mem- 
ber of the committee, who will be with us in connection with the hear- 
Ings. Any questions that you have with reference to being heard and 
80 on, I would appreciate your coming and discussing with Mr. Stong. 


89871—59-_2 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have a problem here. We want to 
be fair to all sides. So far we have a list of 104 witnesses. In the 
previous hearings they have limited the witnesses in these regional 
areas to 5 minutes. I hope we can follow that procedure today. 

I should like to suggest that at the conclusion of the statements by 
the opponents and proponents of the pending bill, that we reserve, say 
20 to 30 minutes to each side to'summarize their ‘remarks. ~ I would 
like to say that it would be helpful to me as the chairman here today 
if the opponents will get together between now and the end of the 
day, or tomorrow, depending on how long we have to go—the longest 
we can go is until tomorrow because the staff director here will be 
leaving for Phoenix—to get together and agree on a person to sum- 
marize your remarks. Now, if there is a third group here, or a third 
force, we will arrange for that, too; that is, that are on both sides of the 

uestion, why, we can hear from them at the same time. But seriously, 
would like to suggest, therefore, that the opponents get together and 
agree on a spokesman at the end of our hearing to summarize and the 
proponents get together and agree on a spokesman to summarize. I 
think this would be very helpful to the committee, in summarizing 
your remarks it will be helpful, because after all there is only a certain 
limit as to the amount of new testimony that will come in when you 
have 104 witnesses. I think maybe the first few witnesses on both 
sides will have covered the subject matter. So if there is no objection 
that will be our procedure. 

We do want to hear everyone. We will do our best to be fair in 
seeing that all sides are heard. 

Senator Magnuson ? 

Senator Magnuson. No; I have no statement. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Moss? 

Senator Moss. No. Goright ahead. If you have that many wit- 
nesses we better start. 

Renton Jackson. Mr. Stong, do you have any announcement to 
make 
- Mr. Stone, Except that anyone who cares to file a statement may 
file it with me also, It will be appreciated if the witnesses who have 
been asked to have 35 copies of their statements will hand those state- 
ments to me as they bring them up for distribution to the press and 
for the record. 

Senator Jackson, Thank you. And we have on the board over 
here in connection with the map of the area that we are dealing with 
a list of the witnesses, so if you want to look at that while the hearing 
is going on, it’s fine, just so we don’t have too much noise up front 
which might result in some interference with the reporter, who will 
be taking down the testimony. 3 ! 

If there is no objection, Pr acuth like to suggest that we go until 
12: 30, resume at 2 and then we will go to 5 o’clock, with a 5- or 10- 
minute break in between. This is out of deference to the reporter, who 
will have to be taking the testimony continuously. 

Mr. Srone, Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert, in the hearing 
record a table showing the various interests represented on. active 
multiple-use advisory committees to the Forest Service. 

This table was requested: by, Senator Neuberger at hearings July 
23, 1958. By an inadvertence, the table was not included in the 
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printed hearing record. Since it is pertinent, it should go in the 
record now. 


29 


‘ U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Forrest SERVICE, 

| Washington, D.C., August 7, 1958. 
Hon. JaMEs EF, Murgay, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate. 

Deak Senator Murray : The enclosed summary of the composition of the active 
multiple-use advisory committees to the Forest Service dealing with national 
forest matters is transmitted in reply to the request of Senator Neuberger at 
hearings of July 23 before your committee on 8S. 4028, relating to the establish- 
ment of a national wilderness preservation system. The summary is as of June 
1, 1958, and is for insertion on page 43 of the transcript of the hearings. It is 
difficult and perhaps not too realistic to classify members by individual interests. 
Most members of these committees have broad interests covering more than one 
aspect of national forest matters. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwagp C. Crarts, Assistant Chief. 


Interests represented on active multiple-use advisory committees to the Forest 
Service dealing with national-forest matters, as of June 1, 1958 


Membership 
Type of interest Coe ie Ek oe Type of interest 


tt ee 


78 
64 
61 
54 
40 
39 
29 
28 
21 
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Senator Jackson. The first witness is Mr. Osseward, Seattle, presi- 
ad the Olympic Park Associates. Mr. Osseward, you go right 
ead, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN OSSEWARD, PRESIDENT, OLYMPIC PARK 
. ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Mr, Ossewarp. My name is John Osseward. I am president of 
Olympic Park Associates, Inc., and chairman of the Northwest Wil- 
derness Bill Coordinating Committee. I live at 12730 Ninth Avenue, 
NW., Seattle, Wash., and am a public accountant. I am presenting 
this statement in full for the record but omitting much of it in reading 
in order to save time. 

- Senator Jackson. Without objection the entire statement will be 
included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF JOHN OSSEWARD, PRESIDENT, OLYMPIO PaBK AssocrATEs, INC. 


Senator Jackson, Senator Magnuson, and members of the staff, my name is 
John Osseward: I am president of the Olympic Park Associates, Inc., and 
chairman of the Northwest Wilderness Bill Coordinating Committee. I live 
at 12730 Ninth Avenue NW., Seattle, Wash., and am a public accountant. I am 
presenting this statement in full for the record but omitting much of it in rea 
ing in order to save time. r 
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Our organization reaffirms the position it took at the Bend, Oreg., hearing 
in favor of the wilderness bill, and we recommend its earliest possible enactment. 
Mr. Chairman, in opening the case in favor of the°*wilderness bill, I should like 
to present first of all the remarks that Senator Hubert H! Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, and Senator James E. Murray of Montana made on February 19, 1959, when 
this bill S. 1123, was introduced in the Senate and also the sipplementary memo- 
randums submitted at that time by Senator Humphrey, entitled, “A description 
of the National Wilderness, Preservation Bill,” together with a selection of re- 
ports and comments on the wilderness bill. These remarks * and this description 
provide something that. is most essential te an understanding of just what the 
wilderness bill is. Most of our trouble, so far has come from misunderstand- 
‘ings and misinterpretations of the bill 

The wilderness bill, as Senator Humphrey explained, 8. 1123,.is the result of 
considerable modification to meet suggestions and the reasonable objections of 
governmental departments concerned, as well as private organizations. It has 
been our purpose to avoid conflicts with existing programs. At the Bend hearing 
we were amazed when person after person testifying against this bill indicated 
that “vast additional areas of public lands would be locked up.’” On the contrary, 
it should be clearly understood that the wilderness bill does not withdraw any 
additional area from other. uses. ,Let. me.emphasize this one. point, that com- 
mercial utilization is preséntly not allowed in any of the areas which would 
become a part of the national wilderness preservation system under the wilder- 
ness bill. 

The bill merely adds the recognition and protection of law to the existing 
wilderness of our present national parks, those wild, primitive, and wilderness 
areas presently dedicated under the Forest Service’s existing multiple-use pro- 
gram, and certain wildlife refuges. Indian land would not be involved without 
the consent of the Indians. Under present laws and regulations the important 
existing wilderness areas of our national forests receive protection through 
administrative action only. 

Units of the national wilderness preservation system would continue under the 
proposed law to be administered by the same agencies that now have jurisdiction 
over these areas. There would be no interference with the existing Forest Serv- 
ice multiple-use concept or the purposes for which the national forests are estab- 
lished. Congressional approval would be required for additions of wilderness — 
as well as for deletions. Grazing, motorboating, and aircraft landings would 
be permitted where these practices have already become well established. The 
Forest Service would control disease and insects and the President may authorize 
prospecting, mining, and the establishment of water reservoirs, including road 
building found essential to these ends. It would therefore appear, that con- 
tinued resistance to enactment of the wilderness bill confirms our fears that in- 
Suatey has further plans of appropriating to themselves the wilderness we now 

ave. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, perhaps the country’s No. 1 conservationist, pointed 
this out very forcefully earlier this month in his keynote opening address to 
the 24th North American Wildlife Conference held in New York City March 
1 to 4, 1959. Dr. Gabrielson, who is president of the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute and chairman of the Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, outlined, 
what he called “major problems whose solution will require united effort.” 
He spoke first of the wilderness bill and called it an “important item of un- 
finished business.” 

“This is needed fundamental legislation,” he said, “to establish a congressional 
policy and program that will preserve some of our land in its natural wild- 
ness.” He went on to say: 

“It affects only about 2% percent of our land and as now drafted and intro- 
duced avoids interference with other programs and existing interests. There 
is no sound public reason why the present bill, 8. 1123, and companion measures 
in the House, should not be enacted. 

“Nevertheless, we have a fight on our hands. We may as well recognize 
it. The fight is not against any interests who will be damaged by the proposed 
bill but rather it is against interests who have hopes of raiding the few re- 
maining areas of wilderness for their own purposes whenever the future may 
offer them a chance. 


® The documents offered will be found in the Congressional Record of Féb. 19, 1959. 
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“The very fact that livestock, lumber, and other commercial interests are 

so ruthlessly fighting this bill is evidence that they are actually opposed to 
L safeguards, for any public areas. Their pious. words for wilder- 

ness are forgotten when they face a practical program to preserye it. 
~ “Tt know that some of the chief proponents of this wilderness bill have hoped 
to ayoid controversy and have done everything possible to design a measure 
that meets valid objections. This is a good way to plan and develop a sound 
public program. But I have said from the beginning that we need not kid 
ourselves. The same interests that have been trying to raid public lands for 
their purposes are going. to fight aly program for more effective protection.” 

“We should start here and now,” Dr. Gabrielson urged, “to see that all 
the people of the United States understand the issues at stake.” 

I am glad that such'a hearing as this can help make these issues clear and 
speed the day for enactment of this much needed legislation. 
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Il’S GETTING CROWDED IN THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


Recreationists are swamping our present outdoor facilities, according to an 
article entitled, “It’s Getting Crowded in the Great Outdoors,” in the March 29, 
1957, issue of U.S. News & World Report. The article points out a visitor increase 
of 118 percent in the 6-year period ending 1956. In that year 55 million people 
visited our national parks, 50 million to the national forests, and 71 million 
visited our man-made lakes, a total of 176 million in all. Add to that-180 million 
who were drawn to State parks. The attendance continues to increase. James 
B. Craig, editor of the American Forest magazine, has this comment: 

“State-owned parks, forests, and wildlife areas have shown substantial in- 
creases in some States in recent years. Whether those increases have been 
sufficiently large to keep pace with an exploding population in terms of tomor- 
row’s needs is something else again. * * * To say that existing State installa- 
tions will be hard pressed to meet mounting recreational needs is to beg the 
question. Existing installations simply won’t meet these pressures unless some- 
thing is done about it—and soon. * * * The cry of no more land is something 
new to Americans only one generation removed from pioneering ancestors. But 
we are reaching the point, if we haven’t reached it already, when all land use 
needs must be scrupulously planned and balanced in terms of the best interests 
of the American people as a whole. Healthy recreational outlets should have a 
high priority on any planning totem pole.” 

The 4-day workweek is predicted and the 3- and 4-week vication has already 
appeared on the scene. The impact of additional leisure time will compel the 
public servants of cities, counties, and the Federal Government to reevaluate 
the present supply of lands judged predominantly of recreational value. There 
are many forms of amusement and recreation, from crowded city parks and 
beaches to sailing, fishing, hunting, camping, and wilderness travel. For gen- 
erations, Americans have enjoyed free access to wilderness areas. However, of 
recent years, in the State of Washington, more yellow gates and roadblocks 
appear each year to exclude the public from cutting areas underlain with 
hazardous slash conditions. In one lifetime we have seen primeval wilderness 
reduced till it is now contained in our national parks, and those dedicated wild, 
primitive, and wilderness areas of the national forests. And yet we witness 
reductions of the low altitude forests from the primitive areas as they are re- 
classified ; reducing wilderness in view of a greater demand for it. 

Wilderness, to the American people, “is something so closely tied in with their 
traditions, so tightly woven into their cultural backgrounds, their emotions and 
Philosophies of life; that it cannot be ignored or neglected.” “ 

In recent years, the U.S. Forest Service, in reclassifying primitive areas, ap- 
pears unwilling to determine the forest approaches under 3,500 feet of elevation 
as being predominantly of wildernéss value, if it is economically feasible to cut. 
Yet these forests—one of our last remnants together with those of the western 
Olympic rain forests—are a prelude to the mountains themselves. The forests 
and the alpine regions complement each other; each is a necessary element 
to the proper enjoyment and appreciation of the other. The forested valleys 
Within the primitive areas to be classified are the natural entrances to the 
mountain wilderness and without the forests the mountains would be like a 

devoid of surrounding lawn and shrubbery. 


ee ; 
™ Sigurd F. Olson, president, National Parks Association. 
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FORESTRY 


There appear to be sound alternatives to that of cutting primitive areas upon 
reclassification. It is a well-known fact that the lack of access roads has pre- 
vented the full allowable cut on private and, more particularly, Federal forest 
lands. An adequate access road program is the first essential in any intensive 
forestry plan. While, the forest industries have made very substantial progress 
with respect to better resource utilization, they have a long way to go if present 
progress is compared to potential goals. It is now an accepted and well-known 
fact that forestry when intensively practiced, can produce twice and even three 
times the present production per acre and still operate within an allowed annual 
sustained-yield cutting budget. Prof. Burt P. Kirkland, of the American For- 
estry Association, published his epic study in 1946, called the “Forest Resources 
of the Douglas-fir Region” for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Pacific Northwest Logger’s Association. In this study he pointed out that in- 
tensive forest practices applied to the Douglas-fir region could double its 7-bil- 
lion-board-foot annual sustained-yield cutting budget. 

He said: “If all these means of utilizing actual growth and saving rot loss 
could be fully employed, the west coast forests would supply 13.1 billion feet 
of timber annually and keep on a sustained yield. In fact, Kirkland predicts a 
possible sustained yield of 20 billion feet if all our forest acres could be brought 
to full growing capacity.” * 

Mr. H. D. Hagenstein, forest engineer of the Industrial Forestry Association of 
Portland, predicted through the columns of the Seattle Times, January 5, 1953, 
as follows: ‘Many foresters, and the writer is amongst them, believe that once 
all of our old growth forests have been converted to growing forests, there will 
be an annual growth far in excess of any past or foreseeable demands.” 

Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, stated in the “Timber Re- 
source Review” of January 1958: ‘“‘Tomorrow the Nation’s need for timber will 
be strikingly greater than today or at any time in the past. We have the 
potential to meet that need if we fully apply our forestry knowledge and skills 
promptly, with vigor and determination. 

“That, in brief is the essence of our findings in this comprehensive appraisal 
of the timber situation in the United States.” 

And in conclusion he said further: “The report should convince the reader 
that the United States is not faced with an acute timber shortage. There is no 
timber famine in the offing although shortages of varying kinds and degrees may 
be expected. But it is equally clear that there is little danger of timber becom- 
ing a surplus crop. To meet timber demands will take earnest effort. Meeting 
those needs will require not only early action but an intensity of forestry prac- 
tices that will startle many of us. What we do in the next 10 or 20 years will 
determine whether we shall grow enough timber to enable our children and 
— a to enjoy the timber abundance that we ourselves know.” [Italic 
supplied. 

Here in the States of Washington and Oregon there are 1.4 million acres of 
poorly stocked seedlings and sapling stands and 2.7 million acres of nonstocked 
timber areas.’ Old growth mortality exceeds the allowable cut which would 
result from cutting the low altitude forests presently protected in the unclassi- 
fied primitive areas, and inventories of timber have been adjusted upward from 
50 to 100 percent in recent resurveys. 

In the State of Washington clear cutting of second growth timber is a serious 
shortcoming which has many foresters worried. 


Approximately one-third of every log chemically treated to produce pulp {8 


for the most part still wasted in lignin. “The U.S. pulpwood industry alone, 
last year processed more than 4 billion cubic feet of wood containing close to 


20 million tons-of lignin. Today’s pulpmill lignin is little more than a nuisance. : 


The great bulk of it is either burned or sluiced into streams, polluting the water 
and poisoning the fish, It is a chemical enigma and a major industrial 
waste.” 


Old-fashioned cost systems are still classifying the forest management func 


tion as burden expense rather than a capital expenditure. 


2“Forest Resources of the Douglas-Fir Region,” Burt P. Kirkland, July 1946, p. 11. 
*“A Summary of the Timber Resources Review,” Forest Resource Report No. 14. p. 35. 
“Scientific American, October 1958, p. 104, “Lignin,” F. F. Nord and Walter Schubert. 
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“To the investor, the simple error of accounting for wood production as a 
loss item leads to the most serious of misconceptions in forest finance.”* — 

‘Good forest manageiient must be planned on a long-term basis and the prog- 
ress of the plan must riot depend on short-termed cycles of profit and loss. In- 
tensive forestry requires a confidence in the future of the industry to encourage 
the investment of risk capital. Good Cést accounting would be an invaluable 
aid to foresters and will aid management in discovering and correcting defects 
in’methods, physical facilities, manpower, capital requirements, and organi- 
zation. 

It would appear that there are other means of increasing the allowable cut 
of timber than to encroach on wilderness needs for the future. 


THE FOURTH INDUSTRIAL BEVOLUTION 


We are not thinking in big enough terms for future recreational needs. We 
seem to be measuring future needs in terms of the present. Whether we wish 
to recognize it or not, there is an overwhelming agreement by authorities in 
many fields, that America is entering into the initial stage of a fourth indus- 
trial revolution. 

These men indicate that a profound and fast-moving modification of man’s 
environment is already becoming manifested by the impact of automation, 
dynamic population increases, bold breakthroughs in many fields of science and 
an exciting assurance of enormous amounts of cheap nuclear energy. 

George Soule, an economist with the Bureau of Economic Research, in his 
book, “Time for Living,” says “automation, atomic power and other develop- 
ments are leading to a new form of civilization, one that will be as different 
from the form we now call ‘modern’ as the Renaissance was different from the 
Middle Ages.” 

Mr. George L. Ridgeway, director of economic research for the International : 
Business Machine Corp. predicted in the New York Times, March 27, 1955, that 
by 1970 there would be a 4-day workweek with a 20-percent increase in pay. 

Arnold M. Ross, professor of sociology at the University of Minnesota says 
in “Automation and the Future Society’: “Technologists and economists have 
predicted that we are on the verge of a series of radical changes in industrial 
technology which will revolutionize productive processes. The consequences in 
terms of human relations and social institutions in such a revolution are certain 
to be enormous.” 

These are pretty strong words and I think we must take some heed and plan 
some of the humanities to catch up with the pace of science. These events 
will have a direct impact on recreation and wilderness. 

Professor Ross foresees in the future certain dislocations and hardships dur- 
ing the transitional period but in the long run a raised standard of living and 
a great increase in population. Automation will become common in the fac- ' 
tory and the office. The great rise in productivity may be expected to raise real 
income, raise the standard of living, reduce the hours of labor, causing a great 
increase of leisure time activities. Jobs will cease to dominate man’s life and 
political, family, religious and cultural activity will become significant. But he 
emphasizes: “It is likely that the things that fill the leisure time of the average 
citizen will shape the future to a greater extent than any other set of factors.” 

In view of this type of thinking, I am sure that we should not be making 
+ egg now to reduce the areas of the present dedicated wilderness for 

ie use. 

‘An industrial revolution occurs when there is a sudden great increase of in- 
dustrial productivity by less man hours of labor. The first two revolutions 
occurred in England. The third was started in the early part of the present 
century by Henry Ford and it was characterized by “mass production” whereby 
the workers became machine operators. The great increase of production was 4 
shared by the stockholders, labor, and the general public in the form of better 4 
products, more earnings and shorter hours of work. The present technological ‘ 
revolution is characterized by the machine, once instructed, running itself, 
which is automation. 

The electronic computor, perhaps more than any other single invention of the 
Past 20 years promises to revolutionize science, business, and industry. The 
computor is a tool which has raised man’s horizon immeasurably. It is by 
teenie . . ‘ 


*“Washington State Fores oceedings.” Seattle, 1957; “Forest spects,” D. N. 
Jeffers, branch forester, Lon nd. Diviclane Westehventer Timber Co., P. eo : jf 
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means of the punched tape, of which there are several varieties, that hundreds 
of thousands or even millions of facts and figures can be fed to these so-called 
brains to be stored in their memories for future use and computations, The 
tape is used also to instruct the computor what to do with its stored informa. 
tion. When properly instructed, any one or group or these millions of facts or 
figures will emerge without delay or error onto tapes which type out their own 
answers, without human intervention. A modern brain can multiply the prod- 
uct of 21,365,754,479 by 19,377,304,499 in just ten millionths of a second. These 
machines are so versatile that they can compute complex payrolls or corporate 
dividends by the hundreds of thousands, write the checks and address them, main- 
tain involved material inventory controls, sort and tabulate vast masses of data, 
make election return predictions, weather maps, perform automatic accounting 
and solve involved scientific problems. They can even do a good job of translating 
foreign languages. And the computor is also the means of running heavy ma- 
chinery, instructing it without human aid. 

The data processing burden of modern industry is tremendous and is illus- 
trated by the fact that to produce the Ford motorcars for 1957 in their 14 various 
plants, it required almost 10 million different computations a month to sched- 
ule production controls for some 400,000 different parts per month. This stag- 
gering job continues to grow in volume and complexity. Now the job is turned 
over to a highly efficient punched card technique, 

The Ford Motor Co..engine plant was opened at Cleveland in September of 
1951, where rough-casted six-cylinder engine blocks were fed onto a line and 
came out of the end of the line completed, every operation being done auto- 
matically without human interference. The machinery was all directed by an 
electronic brain, control; being 26 linked machines performing 530 distinct 
operations before the block was completed in 14.6 minutes. At the Ford River 
Rouge plants, where the old fashioned mass production methods were still pre- 
vailing, it took 9 man-hours to shape an engine block from its rough casting. 

In the accomplishment of complicated jobs, machinists are said to use. up to 
40 percent of the machine’s running time to translate the blue prints into actual 
machine work. The automatic machinery, on the other hand, controlled by 
punched tape instructions, can mass produce without interruption, to an accur- 
acy of from five ten-thousandths to one ten-thousandth of an inch without 
stops. ‘ 

These are the types of brains we will have to live with, whether we like it 
or not. But before we begin to assume that the electronic brain will replace our 
thinking, you should be reminded that they are actually “dumb.” They can’t 
think. They must be instructed how to do each operation by a programing tape 
prepared by people. They only know two digits, zero and one. They can make 
a choice by comparison, but they possess no intelligence and no other human 
attributes. Prof. Warren McOollach, of the University of Illinois, stated it this 
way in the New York Times, August 8, 1954: “To build a machine with as 
much intelligence as an earth worm, it would take all the electronic power gener- 
ated by Niagara Falls and require all its water to cool the vacuum tubes of the 
machine.” 

And so I think it is apparent that these wonderful machines are merely new 
tools in the hands of man—the means to an end. They will elevate man from 
much of the monotonous drudgery of the increasing complexities of the modern © 
economic routines. On the other hand, the new age will not be without its own 
types of great complexities, for we are assured that the automation age will 
demand of management and workers skills and planning heretofore unheard of, 
which will introduce new and baffling problems of great: magnitude. 

It is my feeling that wilderness will become more important as our environ- 
ment becomes more complex, for it is the complete antithesis of a civilization 
full of worry and stress. It is an island isolation removed from the noises, 
smells and the sight of mechanical contrivances of all kinds. It is there that the 
physical and mental relaxation and inspiration restore the peace of mind, and 
it ig there that space and bigness humble man to an understanding of h 
and his interdependence on nature of which he isa part. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


If the picture above isn’t proof of things to come, let’s take a look at nl: 
clear power. Power from nuclear fission .has hardly started.but is 
driving submarines. It is now taking’a back seat to the huge scale research: 
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programs into thermonuclear reactions for useful purposes. Thermonuclear 
reactors involve the fusion of nuclei of the heavy isotopes of hydrogen, which 


‘means that man may’soon look to the oceans as a source of fuel. Such a tech- 


nological breakthrough would guarantee mankind a practically inexhaustible 
supply of energy forever. 

“The Matterhorn project is now building a multimillion dollar complex of 
laboratories, shops, ‘2nd power facilities, which would be ready for a major as- 
sault on fusion control in 1960 or 1961; It seems not unreasonable to hope 
that a large scale fusion powerplant might be built and running by 1975 or 
thereabouts.” °’ 

The potentials of the fourth industrial revolution are beyond our imagination. 
But far more important, is the question of how gracefully can man keep up 
with and adjust to these sudden changes in his environment. The humanities 


‘must become of greater importance in view of the greater leisure and more real 


income of the future. 

I am sure that the value of wilderness will increase and become a great nec- 
essity, as our new technological advances push and prod us on to an ever in- 
creasing tempo. There appears to be one conclusion that we can depend on. 
We would be foolish indeed to make the decision now to reduce the wilderness 
we now possess. This, I think should be the decision of others who follow us 
and who will really know if it is worthy of saving. 

Mr. Ossewarp. Our organization reaffirms the position it took at 
the Bend, Oreg., hearing in favor of the wilderness bill, and we recom- 
mend its earliest possible enactment. 

The wilderness bill, as Senator Humphrey explained, S. 1123, is 
the result of considerable modification to meet suggestions and the 
reasonable objections of governmental departments concerned, as well 
as preree organizations. It has been our purpose to avoid conflicts 
with existing programs. At the Bend hearing we were amazed when 
person after person testifying against this bill indicated that “vast 
additional areas of public lands would be locked up.” On the contrary, 
it should be clearly understood that the wilderness bill does not with, 
draw any additional area from any other uses. Let me emphasize this 
one ey that commercial utilization is présently not allowed in any 
of the areas which would become a part of the national wilderness 
preservation system under the wilderness bill. 

The bill merely adds the recognition and protection of law to the 
existing wilderness of our present national parks, those wild, primi- 
tive, and wilderness areas presently dedicated under the Forest Serv- 
ice’s existing multiple-use program, and certain wildlife refuges. 
Indian land would not be involved: without the consent of the Indians. 
Under present laws and regulations the important existing wilderness 
areas of our national forests receive protection through administrative 
action only. 

_Units of the national wilderness preservation system would. con- 
tinue under the pro law to be administered by the same agencies 
that now have jurisdiction over these areas. There would be no inter- 
ference with the existing forest service multiple use concept or the 
purposes for which the national forests are established. _Congrés- 
sional approval would. be required for additions of wilderness as well 
as for deletions. Grazing, motorboating, and aircraft landings would 
be permitted where these practices have already become ‘well estab- 
lished. The Forest Service would control disease and insects and the 

dent may authorize any | mining, and the establishment 
of water reservoirs, including road building found essential to these 


; Belentifie American, October 1958, p. 28: “The Stellarator,” Lyman Spitzer, Jr. 
ortune magazine, July 1957, p. 135: ‘Fusion Power—The Trail Gets Hotter.” 
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.ends. It would therefore appear that continued resistance to enact- 
ment of the wilderness bill confirms our fears that industry has further 
plans of sppropraring to themselves the wilderness we now have. 

‘ Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, perhaps the country’s No. 1 conservationist, 
pointed this out very forcefully, earlier this month in his keynote 
opening address to the 24th North American Wildlife Conference 
held in New York City March 1 to 4, 1959. Dr. Gabrielson, who is 

“president of the Wildlife Management Institute and chairman of the 

itizens Committee on Natural Resources, outlined what he called 
“major problems whose solution will require united effort.” He spoke 
first of the wilderness bill and called it an “important item of unfin- 
ished business.” 


This is needed fundamental legislation— 
he said— 


to. establish a congressional policy and program that will preserve some of our 
land in its natural wildness. 


He went on to say : 


It affects only about 214 percent of our land and as now drafted and introduced 
avoids interference with other programs and existing interests. There is no 
gound public reason why the present bill, 8. 1123, and companion measures in 
the House, should not be enacted. 

Nevertheless, we have a fight on our hands. We may as well recognize it. 
The fight is not against any interests who will be damaged by the proposed 
bill but rather it is against interests who have hopes of raiding the few remain- 
ing areas of wilderness for their own purposes whenever the future may offer 
them a chance. 

The very fact that livestock, lumber, and other commercial interests are so 
ruthlessly fighting this bill is evidence that they are actually opposed to reason- 
able safeguards for any public areas. Their pious words for wilderness are 
forgotten when they face a practical program to preserve it. — 

I know that some of the chief proponents of this wilderness bill have hoped 
to.avoid controversy and have done everything possible to design a measure 
that meets valid objections. This is a good way to plan and develop a sound 
public program. But I have said from the beginning that we need not kid our- 
selves. The same interests that have been trying to raid public lands for their 
purposes are going to fight any program for more effective protection. 

I am glad that such a hearing as this can help make these issues 


clear and speed the day for enactment of this much-needed eo 
tion. I am glad, gentlemen, that there is such a hearing that elps 
to clarify these issues and I hope for the enactment of the bill at the 
next legislature. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Osseward. It is a very fine 
statement and you have set a good example for all the witnesses to 
follow on time, very good. 

The next witness, Mr. R. J. Brooks, of Seattle. I want to point 
out that the way in which they are being called is not according to 
any design or plan. I think it is the way that they arrived in the 

ce requesting to be heard. 

You may beseated. State your name and whom you represent. 


STATEMENT OF R. J. BROOKS, REPRESENTING THE 
CHEMITHON CORP. 


Mr. Brooxs. My name is R. J. Brooks; I am here to represent the 
Chemithon Corp. 
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The Chemithon Corp. was organized in Seattle in 1953. It is not 
a large company, yet a significant portion of the detergent manufac- 
tured in the United States is made using a process developed by this 
company. More recéntly, we have been looking to expanded sales of 
chemicals that find their way into the pulp and plywood industries 
as an increasing source of income. Measures that improve the vigor 
of,the industry in this area will eventually trickle down to us. Our 
company is on record, however, as objecting to the cult of various 
chambers of commerce, certain industries, and individuals, that are 
perennially preaching that expansion of our lumber industry depends 
upon the logging of all of our so-called overripe, virgin forests. 

If the people of the State of Washington are incapable of creating 
a high standard of living from the 94 percent of our land area dedi- 
cated to purposes of physical survival, then it is doubtful that the 
other 6. percent will be of much additional benefit. We believe that 
our ceaseless pressure for physical possession must be intermixed with 
things having purely esthetic value, if we are to achieve a mature 
society. | 

Our company has started a new industry in an area less favorable 
to our survival than other parts of the country for the simple reason 
that its members enjoy living here. After experiencing the difficulties 
of establishing a new business in the face of 14 types of tax reports, 
inspectors of every description, regulations beyond CoRR ESR AOS 
together with the regular problems of shortage of working capi 
and help, one can state with certainty that the experience of occasional 
relaxation periods in areas of wilderness is of far greater benefit to 
us than the increased business their destruction might create. 

We feel that intensive research on improved methods of growing 
forests and utilizing its products will lead to far denser industrial 
background than we now have. , If we can temper this industry with 
esthetic values that also contribute to our peace of mind, then we will 
indeed have an outstanding community. It is our belief that we must 
not fail to have both. 

_The increasing complexity of our society seems to have made it 
necessary for thousands of people to be employed for the sole purpose 
of passing laws. If you look at our position objectively, you find 
that during the past 20 years we have lost many of the freedoms we 
once enjoyed. Hopeves. some laws protect our freedom; and the 
wilderness bill is such a law. The management and employees of our 
company wonder why this law has not already been passed. Failure 
to do so would result in a most tragic loss, 

Senator Jackson. How large a company do you have, Mr. Brooks? 
Imean how many ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Gendtor’ we employ directly 10 people, but because we 

out a larger volume of work than we do ourselves, I would guess 
that we are responsible for the direct employment of approximately 25. 

‘Senator Jackson. Did you come out here from the east, or lived 
here all your life? 

_Mr. Brooks. I have lived here all my life. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much; a fine statement. The 
next witness is Mrs. Jack Yearout, of Wapato, chairman of the de- 
partment of conservation, Washington State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, with Mrs. Frank Pozarich and Mrs. Jack Morley. Will there 
be just one statement ? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. JACK YEAROUT, WASHINGTON STATE 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Yearour. Well, I have the one from the lady from Yakima, 
so I just thought I would turn it in for her. ‘ 

Senator Jackson. All right, fine. 7 

Mrs. Yxarovur. This is the statement from the Yakima Valley Dis- 
trict Federation chairman. 

Senator Jackson. All right, You want their statement in the 
record ? 

Mrs. Yearour. Yes. She would like to have it in the record, but 
she is ill with pneumonia, 

Senator Jackson. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Yearour. I am Mrs. Jack Yearout, conservation chairman for 
the Washington State Federation of Women’s Clubs. I live at 
Wapato, Wash. 

he Washington State Federation of Women’s Clubs, at its annual 
fall conference and board meeting October 18, gave me, as State chair- 
man of conservation, authority to present at this hearing our sup- 
port for efforts to protect wilderness areas in this country. We have 
on record’ a resolution passed in May 1957 supporting and urging 
establishment of the Glacier Peak wilderness area, We have several 
resolutions supporting our national park policy. Our State federa- 
tion purchased and presented to the State of Washington several 
miles of old growth timber, to be kept as a forest exhibit in a primeval 
state. At the present time we are using an $88,000 federation forest 
fund to enlarge and protect this area. I cite these to show you our 
interest in preserving wilderness areas. ' . 

We do not have, at this time, a specific resolution covering the 
wilderness bill, as our State federation passes policy determining 
resolutions only at spring conventions. A resolution must be sub- 
mitted by someone, approved by a State department chairman, voted 
by the State board as to recommendation, and copies sent to all clubs 
a month prior to the State convention where they are presented for 
adoption. And only after every club in the State has studied them 
and sent in their votes, but we do plan to bring a resolution in favor 
of this bill at our spring convention in May this year. 

I have found the majority of our federated clubwomen keenly in- 
terested in wilderness values, and have approved for presentation at 
our next convention the following resolution, which was passed re- 
cently by the Yakima Valley district federation, and submitted to me 
for approval: | 

Whereas we believe that in the conservation of natural resources wilderness 
preservation has a place; that wilderness areas have a spiritual, educational, 
and recreational value; and that continuing pressure by commercial groups is 
exerted toward logging, mining, or commercializing these areas; and 

Whereas federated clubwomen have established precedents toward the preser- 
vation of wilderness areas, including the establishment of federation forest State 
park and support by resolution of the Glacier Peak wilderness area; therefore 

Resolved, That the Yakima Valley District Federation of Women’s Clubs e2- 
dorse and strongly support the wilderness bill, 8. 1123, which will make wilder- 
ness preservation a part of our public land policy, including definite protection 
of the wilderness preservation policies of our National Park Service, the U8. 
Forest Service, and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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This resolution was approved by unanimous vote October 30, 1958. 
The Yakima district is the largest in the State federation, with 63 
clubs and a membership of 2,238 clubwomen. The present State presi- 
dent is from this district. 

The federation that I represent has 9,000 members and as their 
conservation chairman I urge the passage by Congress of this wilder- 
ness bill. I favor immediate passage as wilderness values must be 
saved by foresight. It is possible to withdraw lands from wilderness 
areas if the need is vital, but after they are once logged or roads have 
brought in many wayside businesses, it is impossible to restore them 
to wilderness condition. 

And there are some things I can’t understand that I heard at the 
Bend hearing. I can’t understand a cattleman grazing cattle on 
90,000 acres saying, “Well, only 4,000 people have used the wilderness 
area,” when he alone grazes cattle on 20,000 acres. 

I can’t understand chambers of commerce, where the immediate 
value of all the lumbering, or something like that, when perhaps in 
15 or 20 years our greatest drawing as a tourist attraction will be our 
wilderness areas. Any State in the Union can build a Disneyland, 
but unless they have wilderness areas which have been protected by 
foresight they never can build a wilderness area such as we have. 

‘And I especially can’t understand the statement that only rich peo- 
ple or people with horses can go into a wilderness area. We paid 
our first income tax 3 yearsago. We have five children, but we have 
taken them regularly into wilderness areas; and so that is personal 
opinion. My written testimony has been given as chairman of the 

ashington State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mrs, Yearout. The other statement 
will be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:). 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. FRANK POZARICH, CONSERVATION CHAIRMAN, YAKIMA VAL- 
tey District FreperaTION OF WOoOMEN’s CLUBS; CONSERVATION CHAIRMAN, 
WAsuInaton State HoMEMAKERS’ CounctL; YAKIMA, WASH. 


Official recognition by the U.S. Congress of our protected areas should not be 
delayed. We Americans have conquered a country in record time and by so 
doing have laid waste too many of our natural resources. Certain sections of our 
country have been laid bare. Now we must substitute long-term, wise resource 
exploitation for the short-term method which we have previously practiced. 
We must also abandon the hope that great unprobed resources in the rest of 
the world will always be at our command when the need arises. The long-term 
balance sheet challenges the best we have in intelligence and character. 

The homemaker, because of budgetary limitations and circumstances within 
the home, as to plan far beyond a day-to-day basis. If she didn’t, many fami- 
lies would be in a state of chaos. We women recognize the spiritual, recrea- 
tional, and educational values of our wilderness areas as well as the. practical 
need for maintaining them and thus are particularly interested in S. 1123. 

The Yakima Valley District Federation of Women’s Clubs, with a membership 
of more than 2,000 women, last fall in their convention unanimously passed a 
resolution favoring the principles ef a wilderness bill giving congressional recog- 
je to our present protected areas and making it necessary to have public 

earings before reclassifying any of these areas. They desired their action 
Communicated to the public hearing on the wilderness bill. 

We are all aware that there always will be those who care more for “making 
4 fast buck” than for the ultimate good. As a result, we feel that when there 
aes interests, the question should be decided from the standpoint of 

greatest good of the greatest number of people in the long run. 
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The people look to leadership from our U.S. Congress in planning not only 
for the immediate needs of the country but also in planning the needs of future 
generations. The 21st century will come, followed by the 25th and 30th century. 
The future really belongs to those who plan for it. 


Senator Jackson. The next witness is Mr. Hollis M. Dole, Port- 
land, Oreg., director, department of geology and mineral industries, 
State of Oregon. in 


STATEMENT OF HOLLIS M, DOLE, DIRECTOR, STATE OF ORGEON 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Doxe. Senator Jackson, distinguished Senators, my verbal 
statement is going to be only in part. I have turned over the full 
statement for the record. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ho.Luis M. Doe, DiIREcTOoR, STATE OF OREGON DEPARTMENT 
OF GEOLOGY AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


INTRODUCTION 


Senate bill 1123, which would establish a national wilderness preservation 
system, is the latest in a series of similar bills to be introduced in Congress. 
Like the other bills, this measure would set aside vast areas in the West for 
the sole purpose of keeping land in a wilderness state. Within the wilderness 
system, mining, oil and gas exploration, farming, logging, or any other in- 
dustrial use of the land would, in effect, be prevented... Highways and roads, 
lodges, grazing, flood control projects, power dams, water supply development, 
and defense installations would be barred or restricted. Utilization of wilder 
ness lands by man would be’by visits of a temporary nature only. 

The mineral industry looks on the diminishing of land open to exploration 
with a great deal of alarm. It recognizes that wilderness and recreation areas 
are desirable but believes that through the principle of multiple use there will 
always be large areas of land. “* * * where the earth and its community of 
life are untrammeled by man; where man himself is a visitor who does not 
remain.” To arbitrarily set aside vast areas for single purpose use, we believe, 
is extremely hazardous to the national welfare and could work unwarranted 
hardships on the Western States. 


SENATE BILL 1123 DOES NOT RECOGNIZE THE AMOUNT OF LAND ALREADY LOST TO THE 
WESTERN STATES 


There is a finite amount of land in the West—753 million acres in the ll 
Western States and 865 million acres in Alaska. More than 55 percent of this 
land is federally owned and no Western State contains less than 30 percent 
federally owned or managed land. Seven of the 12 Western States (including 
Alaska) have more than one-half of their land in Federal ownership and control. 

_ At the present time more than 35 million acres of Federal land is reserved,in 
these States for recreation or scenic special use. Of this amount, 13.2 million 
acres are in wilderness, wild, or primitive areas; 13.5 million acres in National 
parks, monuments, or recreation areas; 6.9 million acres in wildlife refuges; and 
1.4 million acres in natural, sceni¢, geological, limited, or memorial areas. All 
this is in addition to the much larger area of Federal land reserved for military, 
defense, Indian, experimental, and reclamation use. 

Because of the large blocks of Federal land in the West, the economy of the 
region is very sensitive to land utilization. Already the single purpose use of 
much of the Federal land has worked a hardship on the West's ability to diversify: 
its economic base. Large-scale withdrawals, such as embodied in 8. 1123, would 


aggravate this condition. 


SENATE BILL 1123 DOPS NOT RECOGNIZE THAT AVAILABLE LAND IS THE BASIC 
REQUIREMENT IN THE SEARCH FOR NEEDED MINERAL RESOURCES 


Removing or setting aside land for special purpose use reduces the area avail- 
able to other uses, thus placing a greater productive burden on the remaining: 
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land. It is unlikely this is a burden that can be shared. Metals and petroleum 
cannot continue to be ‘indefinitely available if restricted to presently known de- 
posits. New discoveri#és have to be made in areas not now. considered. to be 
“mineralized” and in areas where mineralization and oilfields are hidden by 
a thick cover of levee and sédiments. Advances in technology require .develop- 
ment of large deposits, of minerals heretofore used only in small quantities, and 
population increases* created demands for the staple minetal products in ever- 
spiraling amounts. In the discovery of mineral deposits (including oil and gas) 
it is axiomatic that the more land open to prospecting, the greater the possi- 
bility of finding a new deposit. Before large blocks of public land are dedi- 
eated to oblivion, it should be undeniably demonstrated that the Nation can af- 
ford this loss to its raw material potential. 


SENATE BILL 1123 IS CONTRARY TO RECENT LEGISLATION ESTABLISHING THE PRINCIPLE 
OF MULTIPLE USE OF LAND 


In the past few years the trend in legislation has been to develop and broaden 
the principle of multiple use. This legislation has had the backing of all seg- 
ments of industry and the responsible organizations concerned with recreation, 
conservation, and wilderness preservation. Senate bill 1123 and others like = 
it are contrary to multiple use. If pressed, this type of legislation could destroy 
the cooperation developed by diverse interests to share the land and once again : 
plunge legislative efforts into partisan battles to set aside public land for single © 
purpose use. Recent legislation expanding the multiple use principle is as 
follows: 

(1) Public Law 585, 83d Congress: Amends the mineral leasing laws and the ° 
mining laws to provide for multiple mineral development of the same tracts of 
public lands. 

(2) Public Law 167, 84th Congress: Amends the act of July 31, 1947, and the : 
mining laws to provide for multiple use of the surface of mining claims. 

(3) Public Law 359, 84th Congress: Permits the mining, development, and 
utilization of the mineral resources of all public lands withdrawn or reserved 
for power development. 

(4) Public Law 337, 85th Congress: Provides (1) withdrawals of public 
lands exceeding 5,000 acres for one Defense Department facility may be made 
only by act of Congress, and (2) minerals in public lands withdrawn or re- 
served for military purposes may be disposed of only under the applicable 
mining and mineral leasing laws, except where the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that such disposal would be inconsistent with the military use of the 


SENATE BILL 1128 IS PREMATURE AND SHOULD AWAIT COMPLETION OF STUDIES 
AND ACTIVITIES NOW IN PROGRESS BY EXISTING GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


A recent law, Public Law 470 (85th Cong.), created a National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission to investigate the recreation.resource 
potential of the public land and water areas of the country. The U.S. Park. 
Service and U.S. Forest Service have embarked on an ambitious recreational 
improvement program and reevaluation of lands needed for wilderness, wild, 
and primitive areas. The findings of these agencies should be available before . 
trying to expand present wilderness areas. 

In most States it is nearly impossible to get a clear picture of how lands may , 
be used and the restrictions now in effect. To remedy this situation, the U.S. . 
Bureau of Land Management is in the process of modernizing its records so , 
that land status and ownership can be better determined. To date, records on 
Utah, Oklahoma, and parts of New Mexico have been completed. The other . 
Western States and Alaska will follow as quickly as funds are available. 

The basic work of the Recreation Resources Review Commission, the U.S. . 
Park Service, the. U.S. Forest Service, and the Bureau of Land Management... 
should be available before acting on S. 1123 in order that an enlightened Con-. . 
éress and public can judge the merits of this legislation. a 


eee ’ 
*The U.S. Bureau of Census (Population estimates, Aug. 9, 1957) pavaets a 49.5 | 
cent increase in population for the 11 Western States over the period 1 to 197 
te 
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SUMMABY 


» In summary, the mineral industry of Oregon believes that S. 1123 and similar 
bills are not in the public interest as they— 


(1) Resist diversification of the. economy of the West by_ restricting 
use of lands within the States. 

(2) Do not recognize that unfettered access to land is a basic require- 
ments in the search for new mineral deposits and oil and gas fields. 

(3) Destroy the principle of multiple use of land. 

(4) Are premature and should await completion of studies now under- 
way. 


{From the Ore.-Bin, Portland, Oreg., November 1958] 
StTaTEe OF OREGON DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINING LANDS ARE MULTIPLE-USE LANDS 


“Our expanding economy is creating added demands for the use and develop 
ment of the public lands and their resources. Not so long ago public land could 
be dedicated to a single purpose or use—it could be used exclusively for mining, 
grazing, logging, or for recreation. Now, however, the demand for public lands 
and resources is so great by individuals and corporations that single-purpose use 
is no longer generally satisfactory.” So said Director Edward Woozley, whose 
Bureau of Land Management exclusively administers approximately 468 million 
acres of Federal land and has the responsibility for the administration of mineral 
resources on some 800 million acres. The occasion for the statement was a speech 
before the 1958 meeting of the American Mining Congress in San Francisco, Sep- 
tember 24, 1958. 

Mr. Woozley’s statement caused very little comment at the meeting, for mining 
people are accepting as a fact that mining lands are multiple-use lands. In 1954 
Public Law 585 cleared the way for developing locatable minerals in some 60 mil- 
lion acres of public land then under oil and gas leases and, conversely, permitted 
oil and gas development on land under mining location. In 1955 Public Laws 
167 and 359. were passed. Public Law 359 restored to mining location about 7.2 
million acres of land that had been previously set aside as water- and power-site 
withdrawals. Public Law 167 limited the use of a mining claim to prospecting, 
mining, and processing operations only. Under this law the Government man- 
ages the timber resources just as if there were no mining claim location. Access 
can be had on and across the claim for timber, grazing, hunting, fishing, and recre- 
ation as long as it does not interfere with the actual mining operation. Public 
Law 167 also set forth a procedure whereby claims located prior to passage of the 
law could be examined and if certain requirements were not met by the claim 
holder the surface rights would be managed by the Government. 

Since enactment of Public Law 167 the U.S. Bureau of Land Management and 
Forest Service have examined and requested publication on approximately 33 
million acres of land. Within this 38 million acres, mining claimants filed 
answers (verified statements to the effect that mining was the highest use of the 
land) covering approximately 9,300 claims, but subsequently, either by waiver or 
stipulation, about 650 claims were withdrawa by the claimants. . In 1958, 11 hear- 
ings involving 35 claims were held to determine if the Government was to manage 
the surface of claims. As of June 30, 1958, 18 hearings involving 55 claims were 
OT This number is much less than had been anticipated by the Federal 
agencies. 

In Oregon in the past 214 years, the Forest Service has examined more than a 
million acres and made preparations for examining another 1% million acres. 
The Bureau of Land Management has examined parts or all of 102 townships, or 
an amount nearly the same as the Forest Service. (See following pages for 
progress report.) In addition to the examinations under Public Law 167, it 
should be noted that all mining locations in Oregon’s Mount Hood National Forest 

(1,115,505 acres) have been on a multiple-use basis since 1934. ‘The law establish- 
ing this even reserved ttle to the surface of the lands and its products to the 
United States ¢ ‘pat : 

Mining is not the only lan r that has been forced to recognize the principle 
of multiple use. Ww passed in 1958, put a limitation (5,000 acres) 02 
the amount of land that can be withdrawn by a Defense Department facility with- 
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out an act of Congress and opened public land withdrawn or reserved for military 
purposes to mining. Owners-of large blocks of private timber and grazing land 
open their lands to hunters and fishermen. Power and timber companies are 
doing an excellent job in developing recreational sites for public use. Mining 
companies have embarked upon reforestation programs, land-reclamation projects, 
and recreational-site development. 

Increasing pressure from all sides has caused industry to recognize and accept 
the principle of multiple use of land. The cooperation shown in furthering the 
principle indicates that a major problem of an expanding population and industry 
can be successfully met. But this encouraging trend is not without inharmonious 
elements. Proposed contradictory legislation does crop up.. The most publicized 
in recent weeks has been the wilderness system bill. Hearings on this bill have 
brought out that a minimum of 50 million acres of public land would be set aside 
for single-purpose use. Advocates of this type legislation should take a long 
hard look to determine if this legislation will not jeopardize the multiple-use 

iple.” 

sin ihe Hotuis M. Dore, Director. 

Mr. Dotz. The mineral industry looks on the diminishing of land 

n to exploration with a great deal of alarm. It recognizes that 
wilderness and recreation areas are desirable but believes that through 
the principle of multiple use there will always be large areas of land 

“where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled by man, 

where man himself is a visitor who does not remain.” To arbitrarily 

set aside vast areas for single purpose use, we believe, is extremel 
hazardous to the national welfare and could work unwarranted hard- 
ships on the Western States, 

enate bill 1123 does not. recognize the amount of land already 
lost to the Western States, 

There is a finite amount of land in the West—753 million acres 
in the 11 Western States and 365 million acres in Alaska. More 
than 55 percent of this land is federally owned and no Western 
— contains less than 30 percent federally owned or managed 

nd, 

Because of the large blocks of Federal land in the West, the econ- 
omy of the region is very sensitive to land utilization. Already the 
single purpose use of much of the Federal land has worked a hard- 
oe the West’s ability to diversify its economic base. Large-scale 
withdrawals, such as embodied in S. 1123, would aggravate this 
condition. 

Senate bill 1123 does not recognize that available land is the basic 
irement in the search for needed mineral resources. 
aor or setting aside land for special purpose use reduces the 

area available to other uses, thus placing a greater productive burden 

on the remaining land. It is unlikely this is a burden that can be 
shared. Metals and petroleum cannot continue to’ be indefinitely 
available if restricted to presently known deposits. New discoveries 
‘to be made in areas not now considered to be “mineralized” 
in areas where mineralization and oilfields are hidden by a thick 
cover of lavas and sediments. Advances in technology require de- 
ment of large deposits of minerals heretofore capk ale in small 
quantities, and population increases create demands for the staple 
minera] eee In ever-spiraling amounts, In. the discovery of 
ya eposits, inating ai and gas, it is axiomatic that the more 
open to prospecting, the ter the ibility of finding a new 
deposit. Before arge blocks of public land : E 
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livion, it should be undeniably demonstrated that the Nation can 
afford this loss to,its raw material potential. ; 

Senate bill 1123 is contrary to recent legislation establishing the 
principle of multiple use of land. 

In the ast few years the trend in legislation has been to develop 
and broaden the principle of multiple use. This legislation has had 
the backing of all segments of industry and the responsible organiza- 
tions concerned with recreation, conservation, and wilderness pres- 
ervation. Senate bill 1123 and others like it are contrary to multiple 
use. If pressed, this type of legislation could destroy the cooperation 
dévelopet by diverse interests to share the land and once again plunge 
legislative efforts into partisan battles to set aside public land for 
single a use. Recent legislation expanding the multiple use 

rinciple is as follows: Public Law 585, 83d Congress; Public 
Law 167, 84th Congress; Public Law 359, 84th Congress; , Public 
Law 337, 85th Congress. 

Senate bill 1123 is premature and should await completion of stud- 
ies' and activities now in progress by existing Government agencies, 

A recent law, Public Law 470, 85th Congress, created a National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission to investigate the 
recreation resource potential of the public land and water areas of the 
country. 

In sliniseinury, the mineral industry of’ Oregon believes that Senate 
bill 1123 and similar bills are not in the public interest, as they: (1) 
Resist diversification of the economy of the West by restricting use 
of lands within the States; (2) do not recognize that unfettered access 
to land‘is a basic requirement in the search for new mineral deposits 
and oil and gas fields; '(3) destroy the principle of multiple use of 
land; (4) are premature and should await completion of studies now 
underway. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Jackson. Might I ask you a question? What about the 
provision, starting on page 13 of the bill, the bottom of the page, 
where an exception is made, the President may open for development 
or authorize prospecting, mining, or the establishment or mainte- 
nance of reservoirs, water conservation works, and so on, within a 
wilderness area? 7 

Mr. Dotz. Senator, we have had similar provisions—— 

Senator Jackson. That is not even possible in a national park. 

Mr. Dorx. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. What about'that provision? , ' 

Mr. Dotz. I believe that even though that may be a possibility that 
it does not allow for the mineral industry to recognize it can definitely 
go in there. We have had in the State of Oregon similar pieces of 
land that could be opened up by State edict and we find that the pros- 
pectors do not go into that land because of the difficulty of getting 
clearance. éi.9 Neoware 

Now, one of the things I am looking forward to and trying to help 
is the small prospector. Perhaps the large company coul see his 
way clear to get in onto land, going through the procedures, through 
the President, to get access, but I don’t think that the small, prospector 
would, and IE think that it would curtail his activities; and_it, 1s 


small man who discovers mineral deposits.’ ” 
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Senator Jackson. The other question is: We already have these 
areas set up. I think the argument is whether there should be statu- 
tory protection. 

Mr. Dorx, Yes. 

Senator Jackson. It is all by executive order; I mean so they al- 
ready exist ; don’t they ? 

Mr. Douz. Yes; they exist at the present time, but as I understand 
it, a person can go into the wilderness areas to investigate for min- 
erals at the present time. : 

Senator Jackson. Well, I presume they could do it under this sec- 
tion if the President made a decision that. such should occur. 

Mr. Doz. It is very unwieldy, Senator, 

Senator Magnuson. When you refer to another study, what study 
are you thinking of ? 

. DotE. You're referring to my—— 

Senator Maenuson, In your statement au refer that the matter 
should await this other study. What study 

Mr. Doz. Recent law, Public Law 470, 85th Congress; created a 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission to in- 
vestigate the recreation resource potential of the public lands, 

Senator Maanuson. I wanted the record to be clear that that is 
the one you are referring to. 

Mr. Doz. Yes. I necessarily cut down my statement for time. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Dole, very much. 

John R. Hazle, Seattle, president, Mountaineers. Mr. Cole will 
follow Mr, Hazle. Mr. Hazle, if you will summarize your remarks, 
then, within the usual limits, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. HAZLE, REPRESENTING THE 
MOUNTAINEERS 


Mr. Haziz. Yes. This is a digest of my statement, which I re- 
spectfully submit. 
genio Jackson. The entire statement will be in the record under 
e rules. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE MOUNTAINEERS: CONCERNING S. 1123: 


I am Jack Hazle, president of the Mountaineers, the third largest. outdoors 
club in the United States. Our membership is about 3,800, Nearly all of our 
members live in Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Olympia, and the nearby sections of 
Washington. _, ps 

‘The Mountaineers have favored passage of the wilderness bill since its initial 
introduction into Congress, and have presented statements at hearings in the 
past. We wish to commend Senators Jackson and Magnuson for arranging this 
additional hearing so that we may point out exactly what parts of our State 
would be protected by this bill, and also to point out the strong public support 
which the wilderness bill enjoys in Washington. 

We. have recently had somewhat similar hearings in the Washington State 
ature. These were on a memorial which originally expressed opposition 
to the wilderness bill. It urged postponement of any action on it until the 
recommendations of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission will 
be complete. But as a result of the strong public sentiment for the wilderness 

expressed at these hearings by outdoors clubs, nature groups, sportsmen, 
and labor spokesmen, this memorial was completely altered. These groups were 
oo opposed to the proposed delay. . In its final form, this memorial merely 
ed for today’s; hearing before any additional areas of wilderness were des- 
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ignated. This change is dramatic evidence of the popular support of ‘the wilder- 
ness bill in the State of Washington. 

The areas which would be protected by the wilderness bill in the State of 
Washington are the following: 

(1) Mount Rainier National Park. 

(2) Olympic National Park. 

(3) The tiny Mount Adams Wild Area. 

(4) The tinier Goat Rocks Wild Area. 

(5) Whatever portion of the North Cascades Primitive Area the ‘Forest 
Service wishes to designate a wilderness area 10, 15, or 20 years from now, 

(¢) Three small sections of Indian reservations if the Indians concerned 
so re. 

This is all, This bill would not affect a single acre of our State outside these 
areas dedicated to preservation and public enjoyment. Any additional areas 
would be given such protection in the future only if they are established in ac- 
cordance with the careful procedure set up by the bill itself, including public 
hearings, and subject to congressional consent or veto. Furthermore, this bill 
would authorize multiple use of the national forests for the first time, including 
wilderness areas. Our opponents to the contrary, multiple use of the national 
forests isnot now authorized by law. We have heard many examples of com- 
mercial interests, and the small but vocal citizens groups which they promote, 
constantly proclaiming their support for the concept of multiple use of our 
Federal lands—but really meaning that maybe the land can be used for some- 
thing else after its primeval virgin forest has been logged, and its wilderness 
ecology exchanged for slash piles. For example, if we had a Forest Service 
wilderness area in Washington, as we now do not have and would not have 
even with the passage of the wilderness bill, all the following. could or would 
be authorized under certain terms of the bill: Fishing, hunting, mining, prospect- 
ing, soil conservation, watershed protection, water storage and development, 
grazing, game refuge maintenance, ecological study, hiking, camping and other 
recreation, insect and disease control, fire control, and under some circum- 
stances, even motorboat use and airplane landing fields. Only logging, highway 
and home construction and commercial’ development would be wholly excluded, 
since these are totally incompatible with wilderness. This is true multiple use. 

The wilderness bill does not apply to the Glacier Peak Limited Area. If, 
however, the Glacier Peak Limited Area becomes a wilderness area through 
Forest Service administrative action, or a national park by law, it would then 
be protected by the wilderness bill. 

We in Washington are acutely aware of a need for added legislative protec- 
tion of these, our notable areas. We have seen the wilderness shrink before 
our very eyes, and have seen covetous attempts made to breach even the sup- 
posedly sacrosanct boundaries of these designated areas. For example, Goodell 
Creek Valley, in the North Cascade Primitive Area, has been logged for no 
reason that we can see except expediency. On the Olympic Peninsula, where the 
pressure has been particularly heavy, a little logging has been allowed even in 
Olympic National Park. Pressure to permit logging in Mount Rainier National 
Park also is heavy. And now, strong forces have been brought to bear to de 
stroy the primeval nature of the coastal strip of Olympic National Park—the 
longest stretch of virgin coast in the United States still uncommercialized and 
undeveloped. We need this legislation to strengthen our protection against 
these inroads and threats. 

We are also opposed to the concept, implied by timber companies and local 
newspapers which oppose this bill, that all of our national forests should be 
regarded only as lumber, and that every tree should be regarded as a crop and 
can be cut on a sustained yield basis—no matter whether the redwoods of Se 

uoia National Park, the rain forests of Olympic National Park or the age-old 
Dougike-firs of Mount Rainier National Park, to name only a few. Such views 
are not those of most persons who live in our Evergreen State. Washingtonians 
know how ridiculous is the idea of sustained yield of the redwoods, which 
take thousands of years to reach their full magnificence at maturity, and know 
quite well that virgin forest cannot be replaced for centuries or millenia even 
if the individual trees of the Northwest have a life span of mere hundreds, 
rather than thousands of years. 

At the hearing on the wilderness bill at Bend, Oreg., last autumn, spokesmen 
for a considerable number of corporations and organizations spoke against the 
bill. In nearly every case, their arguments concerned opposition to new wilder: 
ness areas which they claimed this bill would create: “an additional 52 million 
acre empire” they claimed. 
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This, of course, is sheer nonsense. Anyone reading the bill can see immedi- 
ately that it would not establish a single new preserve of any kind—it would 
merely strengthen the protection of those we already have. The chairman of 
the Bend hearing, clearly aware of this, repeatedly asked these speakers whether 
they concurred with continued preservation of the areas already in existence. 
Almost without exception, the general answer was that they were opposing only 
new wilderness areas. 

This would be humorous were it not tragic. It appears that some of these 
opponents of the bill had never read it—in the Mountaineer statement at that 
hearing, we mentioned how one of these speakers had been forced to admit, a 
short time before the Bend hearing, that he never had read the bill. But the 
real motives of some opponents have been stated quite frankly by H. DeWayne 
Kreager, State commerce director. On January 10, 1959, Mr. Kreager called 
for pushing back the boundaries of wilderness areas within the State. To quote 
a local newspaper: “The director said he is sympathetic with the State’s sports- 
men who want to preserve wilderness areas, but he predicted that the State 
will have to draw more and more on its wilderness areas, particularly in the 
1960's.” We understand why Mr. Kreager, and those who feel as he does, oppose 
the wilderness bill. The bill would indeed make it difficult for their planned 
commercial invasion of these areas. That is its purpose... The great need for 
wilderness in the 1960’s, 1970’s, and centuries to come will be human use, not 
commercial use. Even in the 1950’s, human use of these areas is increasing 
enormously. 

Consider just one of these areas—Olympic National Park. National Park 
Service figures show that last year, 200,000 persons used the trail system of 
this one park. Forty-five thousand three hundred of these hikers were in the 
back country overnight or longer—almost as many people as the total number 
of visitors to the park immediately after World War II. One hundred forty- 
one thousand five hundred campers used the facilities of the park, and 20,000 
more were turned away because of lack of facilities. We need more wilder- 
ness, not less. Fifty years from now, the short-sighted opponents of this bill 
will seem as ridiculous as the 1897 memorial of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, assailing the establishment of the first national forests in words sur- 
prisingly similar to those used by it 60 years later, in opposing the wilderness 
bill. “The reservations are of no benefit to any legitimate object or policy,” 
the memorial declared in part, “and are of incalculable damage to the present 
inhabitants of this State.’ The chamber foresaw not only that the logging 
and mining industries would be wiped out if the national forests were not 
abolished, but that no railroad would ever reach Seattle. Perhaps the chamber 
of commerce should consider how this memorial appears today before making 
similar statements about the wilderness bill. 

In conclusion, we again wish to express our appreciation for this opportunity 
for the people of Washington to be heard, even on a working day—and most 
of us are working men and women. The wilderness bill means more to the 
people of Washington than to those of any other State. Its popular support 
is greater here than anywhere else, and our need for it is greater. We urge 
immediate enactment of this bill with one change. 

The ultimate decision of the Forest Service in establishing a wilderness area 
from a primitive area and possibly excluding various sections from primitive 
areas, must be subject to the review and possible veto of Congress, just as in the 
case of the other units of the wilderness system. In order to emphasize this 
and remove any possible doubt, we urge the insertion in section 2(a) on page 5 
in line 15, of the following words, following the word “made”, “in accordance 
with subsection (f) below, and”, This will make the sentence read as follows: 

inations regarding national forest areas classified as primitive shall 
be made in accordance with subsection (f) below, and within twenty years after 
the date of this Act.” 

Tn the Northwest, we have been faced with a dismaying series of distress- 

unappealable decisions under similar circumstances which were not re- 
viewable even by Congress, and this is of great importance to us... We have 
been distressed by the elimination of 50,000 acres of the Three Sisters Primitive 
Area in our sister State of Oregon, and now the shocking transaction of the 
Glacier Peak Limited Area proposed by the Forest Service. We know all too 
Well that this provision must be secure for the primitive areas, or the wilder- 
Ress bill will become a mockery of its lofty ideals. 

With this modification, we urge the immediate adoption of 8. 1123. 
you. Pee , 
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Mr. Haziz. I am John R. Hazle, president of the Mountaineers 
the third largest outdoors club in the United States. Nearly all o 
our members live in Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, and the nearby sec- 
tions of Washington. 

The Mountaineers have favored passage of the wilderness bill since 
its initial introduction in Congress, and have presented statements 
at hearings in the past. We have recently had somewhat similar 
hearings inthe Washington State Legislature on a memorial which 
originally expressed opposition to the wilderness bill and urged 

ostponement of any action on it until the recommendations of the 
Subdecrs Recreation Resources Review Commission are completed, 
a nebulous suggestion since the two bills have almost nothing in 
common, But, as a result of strong public sentiment for the wilder- 
ness bill expressed at these hearings by outdoor clubs, nature groups, 
sportsmen and labor spokesmen, the memorial was vastly altered. 

hese groups were especially opposed to the proposed delay of action 
on the wilderness bill. In its final form, the memorial merely re- 
quested that today’s hearing be held before any additional areas of 
wilderness were designated. This change is dramatic evidence of 
popular support of the wilderness bill in the State of Washington. 
he bill gives protection by law to areas already set aside, and 
would not affect a single additional acre. Any additional areas would 
be given such protection in the future only if they are established in 
accordance with the careful procedure set up by the bill itself, in- 
cluding public hearings and, in turn, congressional action. Further- 
more, this bill would authorize multiple use of the national forests, 
including the wilderness areas. Multiple use of the national forests 
is not now authorized by law. 

We in Washington are acutely aware of a need for added legisla- 
tive protection of these notable regions. We have seen the wilderness 
shrink before our very eyes, and have seen covetous attempts to breach 
even supposedly sacrosanct boundaries. For example Goodell Creek 
Valley, in the North Cascade Primitive Area, has been logged for no 
reason that; we can see except expediency. Some logging has even 
taken place in Olympic National Park itself, and pressure is heavy 
to permit logging in Mount Rainier National Park. Currently, 
strong forces have been brought to bear to destroy the primeval nature 
of the coastal strip of Olympic National Park. We need this legis- 
me to strengthen our protection against these constant inroads and 
threats. 

The bill will not establish a single new preserve; it will merely 
strengthen the protection of those we already have. The chairman of 
the Bend, Oreg., hearing, apparently aware of this, repeatedly asked 
these speakers whether they concurred with the continued preserva- 
tion of the regions already in existence. Almost without exception, 
the general answer was that they were opposing only new wilderness 
areas. We feel that no further comment is necessary. 

The wilderness bill probably means more to the people of Washing- 
ton than to those of any other State. Its popular support is evidence 
our need for it is great. The wilderness for which we are asking this 
protection is far from excessive. Arizona, for example, has more than 
three times as much land in this category, California two and a ha 
times as much; Alaska has’ six times as much, and even Nevada has 
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more than we. Of the Far Western States, only Oregon and Utah 
have less than Washington. 

We urge this legislation with only one change: that the ultimate 
decision of the Forest Service in establishing a wilderness area from 
a primitive area, and possibly excluding various.sections from primi- 
tive areas, must be subject to the review and possible veto of Con- 

ress, just as in the case of the other units of the wilderness system. 
in order to emphasize this and to remove any possible doubt, we urge 
the following insertion in section 2(a), on page 5, line 15, followin 
the word “made”, “in accordance with subsection (f) below, and”. 
This would make the sentence read as follows: 

Determinations regarding national forest areas classified as primitive shall be 
made in accordance with subsection (f) below, and within twenty years after 
the date of this Act. 

In the Northwest we have been faced with a dismaying series of 
distressingly unappealable decisions not reviewable even by Congress, 
and this is of great importance to us. We have been distressed by the 
elimination of 50,000 acres from the Oregon Three Sisters Primitive 
Area, and now the shocking transection of the Glacier Peak Limited 
Area proposed by the Forest Service. Limited areas such as Glacier 
Peak, of course, would not be protected even under the wilderness bill, 
but. this provision must be secure for the primitive areas or the wilder- 


ness bill will become a mockery of its lofty ideals. With this modifi- 
cation we urge the immediate adoption of the wilderness bill, Thank 
you, gentlemen. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Hazle. I wanted to announce 
that we have representatives of the Park Service, I believe, from the 


Pee office, and from the Forest Service here, is that right, Mr. 
tong ¢ 

Mr. Stone. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. At least we have Mr. Bates here from the Forest 
Service and Mr. Criswell, supervisor of Mount Baker National For- 
est. Do we have anyone from the Park Service? 

Mr. Grorcz Coriins. Yes, Mr. Chairman, George Collins from the 
San Francisco regional office. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you. I make this announcement so that 
if any of the witnesses have questions regarding the boundary lines 
of existing parks and existing primitive areas we can have those 
technical questions answered. I make that announcement for that 
Pp in order to be helpful. 

r. Bert Cole, commissioner of public lands, State of Washington. 
Now, following Mr. Cole we have two doctors who requested to be 
heard, Dr. Halliday and Dr. Paxon, and they will follow Mr. Cole 
out of order, if there is no objection. 


STATEMENT OF BERT COLE, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC LANDS, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


‘Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman, Senator Magnuson, Senator Moss, I am 
Bert Cole, commissioner of public lands in the State of Washington 
and administrator of the Wishingtos State Department of Natural 

ces, 
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First, I want to express my sincere appreciation for the opportunity 
to express my views on S. 1123. 

The department of natural resources is charged with the responsi- 
bility of managing some 2 million acres of State-owned forest land 
and a million acres of agricultural and grazing land. We also provide 
simp papseetioe for 1214 million acres of public and private forest 
and, 

In the management of our State-owned lands, we are dedicated 
to the philosophy of multiple usage. This is the same philosophy that 
-has been developed and practiced iy the U.S. Forest Service, an agency 
for which I have the greatest admiration. 

Let me make it clear that I do not oppose setting aside certain 
limited territories as wilderness areas, forever protected against en- 
croachment by machine or modern development. However, we must 
make sure that the size of these areas is kept within reasonable limita- 
tions. We must remember that we are dealing with a public trust, and 
that the interests of the majority should be the guiding principle. 
The establishment of a huge wilderness area system is catering to a 
minority group consisting only of those with the inclination, time, 
money, and physical stamina necessary to spend their vacations in the 
wilderness back cbistitey. 

Of necessity, most people must take their outdoor recreation in 
established parks and campgrounds easily accessible by auto. It is 
these areas that are becoming wholly inadequate to meet the demand, 
certainly not the wilderness type areas which only the select few can 
possibly enjoy. 

In my own State of Washington, some of the ultraconservationists 
have been heard to remark that the entire backbone of the Cascade 
Mountain Range, from the Columbia River Gorge to the Canadian 
border, should be designated as a wilderness area. This is indicative 
of an_insatiable demand for more and more territory to be forever 
locked up for one single selfish purpose. 

On page 2 of S. 1193, as printed, under (c) it states: 

It is accordingly declared to be the policy of Congress (1) to secure the dedi- 
cation of an adequate system of areas of wilderness to serve the recreational, 
scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and historical needs of the people. 

In my opinion the terminology “adequate system” is a loosely con- 
structed definition which has no bounds, 

Established last. year, the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission is well on its way to study national recreational 
needs and potentials. This commission is adequately equipped to 
come up with an answer to the question of how much wilderness area 
do we really need. Any legislation to.create a wilderness preservation 
system should be held in Sercnce until after the Commisison reports 
its findings to Congress in 1961. 

Furthermore, on-page,2 of S. 1123, as printed, and. declared to be 
the policy of Congress, it states:,.. - Ae 
(2) to provide for the protection of these areas and for the gathering and 
dissemination of information regarding their use and enjoyment as wilderness. 


However, on page 17, sends ame 8 through 12, a. directive 


appears which far exceeds)in scope the intent of Congress as stated on 
page 2 of S. 1123 under (2). I want to bring to your attention that 
within these few lines I detect a built-in directive and authority to 
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actively promote a single selfish interest. I say it is selfish in intent 
and vicious in character. I doubt the wisdom of giving, through:a 
directive by Congress, any single-purpose interest group such broad 
persuasive powers. Ly tt 

I seriously object to the blanket inclusion of all existing wilderness 
areas within national forests classified on June 1, 1958, as stated under 
‘section 2(a). I admit that some safeguards are stipulated in (a) ; 
however, they are entirely inadequate. I am not certain that there:is 
evidence in §. 1123 to support the fact that a public notice will be 
posted in the State of Washington.- I'am not certain that there:is 
evidence in S. 1123 to —. the fact that'a public hearing will be 
held in the State of Washington should areas within our State be 
designated for inclusion in the wilderness system. 

Furthermore, in section 2(f) lines 21 to 24 of S. 1123 as printed, 
another pitfall of no small consequence is evident. I am confident 
that the lines referred to place a tremendous burden on Congress 
and, in fact, would tend to effectively blockade any atempt to modify 
the decisions of the Secretary of Agriculture or Secretary of Interior. 

In S. 1123 I see a grave threat to the idea of multiple usage manage- 
ment. I also see it as carrying a strong implication that the Forest 
Service has not done its job properly, alchougls .the multiple-use 
policies of this organization have made adequate provision for setting 
aside certain wilderness-type areas. This has been going on for more 
than 30 years, but. apparently it is not enough to satisfy the ever 
increasing demands of untraconservationists. 

I contend that the U.S. Forest Service has proven its stewardship 
— eee areas, and I doubt the necessity of a wilderness 

ul at all. 

The areas in question have endured for centuries, and it would 
seem extremely unwise to hit the panic switch at this time and enact 
special legislation seting aside wilderness reserves without prepond- 
erant evidence of the need. ; 

I want to say in conclusion that consideration of legislation such as 
that proposed in S. 1123 seems entirely premature and unwarranted 
at this time. 

Senator Jackson. I want to say that we do not permit expressions 
of approval or disapproval in a hearing. We do that by statements 
that come before the committee. I am sure you agree that we must 
follow orderly procedure. I make that announcement without ¢ast- 
ing any personal opinion one way or the other, because we all have 
very high regard for Mr. Cole, but we don’t want to turn this into an 
applauding contest because I don’t think that is in keeping with our 
concept of trying to get the facts objectively. 

Mr. Coz. Senators, if you will look at the map of the State of 
Washington, you will observe that the large proportion of the State 
of Washington is now federally owned, and we in the State of Wash- 

n who live here are concerned about the management of the 
federally owned lands, and my statement was based around that fear. 
you kindly. 
‘Senator Jackson. We appreciate your statement. Any questions 
of Mr. Cole? | 

Senator Magnuson. ‘I want to ask Mr. Cole: You have apparently 

analyzed this bill to some great extent. What have you to say about 
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whether the bill prohibits—I’m quite concerned, and all of us are— 
roadbuilding, necessary roadbuilding in through an area, such as a 
cross range, like the northern route. ; 

Mr. Coz. We are interested in having a north cross State highway 
developed in our State for the fullest economic development and for 
protection of our lives in case of emergency, and under wilderness set- 
aside areas it is almost impossible to construct such a road. We feel, 
as I stated in my statement, that it is premature as far as the State 
of Washington is concerned at this time to be enacting special legis- 
lation. We feel there are laws presently available that we can man- 
age the areas within our State adequately for the time being. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cole, I think on that point, however, it should 
be stated that the Forest Service—may I hear from the regional man 
on that?’—have announced that the so-called north State highway 
is exempted from that wilderness area. 

Mr. Cotz. That is under the Forest Service present legislation, but 
under this legislation 

Senator Jackson. No, under this proposal. That is in writing. I 
have. a letter to that effect. Could we hear from the regional—I 
just want to clarify this point because there is no point in getting 
off on collateral matters, 

Mr. W. E. Bares. I am W. E. Bates from the Division of Recrea- 
tion and Lands in the Department. The Cross Cascades Highway 
that. is referred ,to.lies to the south of the North Cascade Primitive 
Area and would cross terrain that is not included in any proposed 
wilderness proposal. . It would be outside of the area. 

Senator Jackson. So that it. would not come within the terms of 
this bill, the pending bill, is that right ? ) 

Mr. Bares. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. I just wanted to clarify that. Now, it is true 
that in existing wilderness areas that are set up, or any that may be 
added, that a road could not be provided for., I think that is what 
you had in mind, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Coz. That’s right. 

Senator Macnuson. I wanted that cleared up. See that pile of 
letters there? I have been getting a lot of mail and I wanted to know 
how to answer it and I’m glad it is cleared wp on that one point. 

Un wentiriep Speaker. That hasn’t cleared it up. 

Senator Jackson. In order to keep the continuity of the record 
here, when the witness comes and any questions that he wants to raise 
on that point, we can have that accomplished at that time, because 
otherwise we will be completely—we will have our record so mixed 
up that the reporter will not be able to know who is making the 

* statement. 

Senator Maenuson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Cole would 
put in the record the percentage of federally owned land as compared 
to private and State owned lands, just for the record. 

Mr. Corz. I don’t know the exact——__- 

Senator Macnuson. Your office would have that. 

Mr. Cotz. That’s right. We can provide it for you exactly as to the 
percentages. 

Senator Magnuson. For the State of Washington. 

Mr. Cote. It isa little less than 50 percent. 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Cole, we appreciate your statement. We 
know you have been active in multiple-use matters for a long, long 
time, and you live next door to one of the largest parks, Olympic 
National Park, and we appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, Mr. William McGregor, president of 
the Washington Wool Growers Association, has filed his statement 
and will not appear. 

Senator Jackson. It will be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McGrecor, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON Woo. GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am William McGregor, a 
sheep rancher from Hooper, Wash., and president of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association. I am making this statement on behalf of the Washington 
Wool Growers. 

The range sheep industry makes extensive use of national forest lands in 
the production of meat and wool. We are, therefore, deeply concerned with 
the use and. administration of these lands.. We strongly endorse the policy of 
multiple-use which has guided the Forest Service in their management of these 
lands for the continuing benefit of the entire community, basic producer, wage 
earner and recreationist alike. 

We are opposed to Senate bill 1123 because, while it gives lip service to the 
principle of multiple use, its effect is to set aside permanently vast areas of 
the national forest exclusively for a very limited type of recreational use. The 
maintainence of a reasonable area of national forest in a primitive condition for 
the enjoyment of those people who have the time and stamina to enter it is, 
certainly, desirable and the Forest Service today maintains millions of acres 
in this condition. To freeze vast areas permanently in an inpenetrable condi- 
tion, however, can hardly be of any benefit to the general public and the cost 
in lost employment and production would be very high, particularly in those 
States where the wilderness areas are located. 

We are aware that Senate bill 1123 provides that grazing may be permitted 
in those areas of the proposed wilderness system where the practice is well- 
established. This provision can hardly be a source of satisfaction to the live- 
stock industry, however, as the position of the stockman in these areas would 
be extremely precarious when grazing is regarded as a second rate use and 
one which is not approved in the basic philosophy of the wilderness system. 

The Forest Service has demonstrated its ability and desire to manage and 
conserve the national forests for the benefit of the whole Nation. We are 
opposed to any legislation that dedicates great areas of the national forests to 
any single use and takes the authority to make management decisions away 
from the people that we feel are best qualified to make them, the Forest ‘Service. 

We appréciate this opportunity to express our views to you. 


Senator Jackson. Now Dr. Halliday, from Seattle; then we will 
hear from Dr. Paxson, from Mercer Island. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM R. HALLIDAY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


_Dr. Hattway. I am Dr. William R. Halliday, a chest surgeon re- 
siding and practicing in Seattle. I have no formal prepared state- 
ment, but appoints the privilege of saying a few words on this 
crucial bill which, I believe, has the overwhelming support of the 


people of Washington. 

_ We of the Northwest know better than anyone else how vital it 
Is that we cherish these last fleeting remnants of the wilderness whic’ 
only 100 years ago was everywhere around us. Tothe State of Wash- 
ington, passage of the wilderness bill would mean greater protection 
for Mount Rainier National Park, Olympic National Park, two sizatl 


ao 
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areas around Goat Rocks and Mount Adams—neither large enough 
to qualify as wilderness areas under Forest Service terminology— 
pene of the North Cascade Primitive Area, I hope. Even under 
this bill the Forest Service might be able to exclude every single 
square foot of this superlative area, the American Alps. And finally, 
three areas in Indian reservations, if the Indians desire. This is 
not very much. 

Like a great many other Washingtonians, I sincerely hope that the 
Glacier Peak-Cascade Pass area will soon be protected as a national 
park or a wilderness area, but even this cannot be accomplished by 
the wilderness bill. , 

When I was growing up in Seattle, I remember well my surprise 
when I looked out our window and saw that a road had suddenly 
become visible across Lake Washington in the wilderness which is 
now the city of Bellevue. Mercer Island was even more largely a 
wilderness in those days, and this was not. many yearsago. I am not 

et 33. 

, Time rolled on in its usual way and I was exiled in the East for 
more years than I care to remember getting my college and professional 
education. Occasionally I came home for short visits, and vaguel 
realized the tremendous impact of a mushrooming local economy, wit 
trees coming down and houses going up in the most remarkable places. 
But these were short visits, and I seemed never to have enough time 
to get out into the mountains. I was unaware of what was happenin 
to some of our most superb country, which draws tourists from a 
over America. 

Finally my training was complete and I came home to open my prac- 
tice. There is no shortage of chest surgeons in Seattle,.and I finally 
had plenty of time to get out into our matchless mountains. What 
I saw shocked me. 

Baker Lake, perhaps the most scenic mountain lake that ever existed, 
is an ugly aquatic stump ranch like Lake Keechelus, even while the 
State still uses its old photograph to.lure visitors into the State. The 
magnificent forest setting of Snoqualmie Pass, the forested valley be- 
tween Guye and Denny Peaks, has been logged. When the snow comes, 
patches of white scars stand out like festering infections all along the 
ridges which not long ago were magnificent and green. 

supposed that this was the price of progress, and thanked God that 
we had set aside our arcannt ¢ parks and monuments, and the pro- 
tected areas under Forest Service administration so that we would 
always have a small remnant of our once great virgin wilderness for 
our children and our children’s children to enjoy, study and wonder, 
and to calm troubled minds, sick of too much civilization. 

But as I read some of the local newspapers, I became more and more 
concerned. Several of these newspapers, and many commercial pres- 
sure groups, were subtly advocating invasion of these last retreats of 
our national heritage, on the excuse that the economy of our State 
depended on wiping out their forested magnificence and eventually 
replanting them. I ran across statements ehorishine the magnificent 
rain forests as bug-infested wastes of rotting, post-mature timber 
which should be cut while a few hundred or thousand dollars could still 
be made from each perfect, century-old giant. Tree farms have their 
place, but our national parks and wilderness areas should be more, 
vastly more, than tree farms. 
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“Before I came home I had helped with a few specific conservation 
problems in cities where I happened to be at the time. I had heard 
of the wilderness bill, and the idea that it would create a new 52- 
million acre empire of protected wilderness, widely publicized by 
the opponents of the bill, sounded ensering. 

I iaitied a copy of the bill and read it. Of course, I found that 
the bill would no nothing of the kind, but merely give better protec- 
tion to the specifically designated areas already in existence, and those 
which are designated in the future by specific law or regulations. It 
would work no hardship on present users of these areas, but, it would 
certainly make it extremely difficult for those who want to exploit 
these areas for their individual gain rather than that of the American 





le. ’ 
eee that time I have read and reread a number of successive ver- 
sions of the wilderness bill, All contrast. most remarkably with the 
claims of its opponents, To me it appears that most of them. either, 
have not read the bill or are inventing objections to it for their own 


, It is my personal opinion that the present bill can be strengthened 
in two ways, I can see no reason why the Forest, Service should re- 
quire 20 years instead of 10 to.decide what part of their primitive 
areas merit. wilderness area status. Furthermore, it must be abso- 
lutely clear that this decision must be subject to the review of Con- 
in all its details. The tragedy of the Three Sisters Wilderness 
rea in Oregon, where 50,000 acres were removed unwisely, is still 
fresh in our minds. Had this decision been subject to review by 
the overwhelming populer and congressional opposition to 
this deplorable decision would have forced a just reconsideration, I 
have the impression that this is the intent of S. 1123, but the wording 
does not seem sufficiently explicit.. We in Washington know from the 
even more recent Forest Service proposal to cut the heart out of the 
Glacier Peak Limited Area that this is no isolated.exception. 
Senator Jackson. ‘Thank you, doctor... 
Dr. Hatzamay. I also have a statement here from a Seattle attorney, 
Mr. Frisbie; it is only four sentences. 
Senator Jackson. It will be included. 19) 
_ Dr. Hattmay.. Mr. Frisbie is president of the Western Motor 
ciation, with 35,000 members. He favors this bill. 
Senator Jackson. Mr. Frisbie’s statement will follow yours in the 
record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


WESTERN Moror AssocraTIon, INO., 
Seattle, Wash., March 29, 1959. 
Re Senate bill 1123, National Wilderness Preservation Act. 
U8. Senate Com 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: As management of the Western Motor Association, Inc., with 
over 35,000’ members in the State of Washington, we have not had sufficient 
notice of this hearing to prepare a total analysis and statement on S. 1123. "How- 
ever; we believe in the principle of maximum protection of our presently desi- 
nated national parks and the wilderness areas. - , ; 
dis Are sure that tourists will not come halfway across America to vacation 

tthe foot of logged-off slopes or overcommercialized areas. This bill should 
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be given every consideration from the standpoint of preserving our natural 
wildlife areas that are fast disappearing from our Amériean scene. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. C. Frissiz, President. 
Senator Jackson. The next witness is Dr. Paxson, and then we 
will take a 5 or 10 minute break. Dr. Chauncey Paxson, Mercer 
Island. You may be seated. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHAUNCEY G. PAXSON, MERCER ISLAND, WASH. 


_ Dr. Paxson. I am Dr. C. G. Paxson, residing and practicing on 
‘Mercer Island. I appreciate the privilege of saying a few words on 
this important issue. 

Until 1956 my family and I were residing in New Hampshire. Dur- 
ing the late spring of 1956, we embarked on a'sojourn westward, which 
was designed to’savor the satisfaction of camping as a family unit. 
Having myself experienced considerable pleasure elsewhere with 
this method of living, it was no surprise, and a great source of satis- 
faction, to note the response of my family to this new experience. 
It soon became apparent that the value of the experience was primarily 
a function of the remoteness of the location. We camped in many 
locations. Sometimes we were in little fringes of trees at the foot of 
ugly slopes stripped of every tree and shrub. Others were in areas 
so overrun with gaudy commercialism that we left as quickly as pos- 
sible. Only in the areas where the backdrop of our camp was un- 
touched and we knew that we could hike for miles along crystal clear 
streams did our enjoyment reach its peak. As a consequence of the 
direction in which we were headed, the trip became progressively more 
rewarding as we moved north and west. To bear out our enthusiasm, 
it should be noted that immediately upon arrival in Seattle after 4 
weeks.of camping, we embarked on a postman’s holiday to the Olympic 
Peninsula, camping, of course. 

The basic purposeof the trip was in part inexpensive transportation 
to the Northwest, where furthermedical training had been ‘planned, 
and the oportunity to peruse the'thé area as a potential place in which 
to live setaenantie. 

Over the ensuing 2 years it became apparent that the experimental 
trip’ westward established precedent and what was precedent became 
a cult. The University of Washington provided the planned addi- 
tional medical training, and'as‘our familiarity with the area increased, 
the ingredients for a more than desirable place-in which to live 
emerged. SeWOMOPOs 

Important among, these last. has been the geography of the area. 
The satisfactions inherent inthe initial tri From east to west incul- 
cated a desire to continue living here:»:We ‘have: availed ourselves’ 
of every opportunity to penetrate this lovely area, enjoying’ it: after’ 
the fashion of the original trip. This enjoyment ‘has ‘as ‘its basis 4 
worship and respect for the natural beauty of the area.’ It'is of suf- 
fitient, magnitude largely to determite our decision to remain nearby, 
Consequently, it is, quite. consistent, that. we-are. strongly, im fayor of 
any.im¢asureg which would perpetuate the natural beauty of the area.’ 

The National Wilderness Préeservation ‘Act would appear to doom 
plist just, that” “Basing éné’s argument. on, these. byrne T, cannot, 
think of a cogent rebuttal to refute the basic thesis of the bill which is 
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expressed in its title. It is axiomatic that ‘we strongly support the 
bill. and resent any measures which would detract from the incaleula- 
ble value of the ever-decreasing wilderness in this region. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Doctor. I want to compliment all of 
the witnesses in adhering to our 5-minute rule., I think we can accom- 
plish a lot more by giving them all an opportunity to be heard. ._We 
will take a 5-minute break and the first witness after we resume will 
be Mr. Kreager, then Mr, Zalesky. 

(Short recess.) - . 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. The chair 
has had a) request from some people that are from out of town that: 
must return today to their respective homes. It is a little hardto try: 
tobe fair to everyone when you are dealing with 104 witnesses. ¥ 
would be very pleased if the people who are from out of town and who 
must of necessity be heard today, if they would sign their name on a 
piece of paper that we will have available over here. Then the Chair 
will make every effort to hear from-them today, either this morning 
or this afternoon. I hope the people who can stay that are from out 
of town will try to accommodate the Chair. This is only in the in- 
terest of trying to make it comme for everyone to be heard, and if you 
can’t stay—now there may be some — in town here that are caught 
and if they are in that situation and they must be heard today, let us 
have your name and then we will see what we can do about it. If it 
is humanly possible to handle it today, we will do that. Please sign 
your name if yo must be heard today. If you will come up very 
quietly we will proceed with the next witness, Mr. Kreager. 

In addition, the Chair would like to announce that if we can’t get 
to you and you must leave, we will, of course be pleased to have your 
statement and it will be included in the record. 

Mr. Kreager. 


STATEMENT OF H. DEWAYNE KREAGER, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr, Kreacer. Mr. Chairman, my name is H: Dewayne Kreager; I 
am the director of commerce and economic development forthe State 
of Washington. ‘I wish to/speak very briefly in opposition to Senate 
bill 1123 in my official capacity forthe States) ) ~s9 a «4 ' 

I would state at the outset that. the opposition to the, bill does not 
gtow:out! of any’ opposition. on thépart of the State:to the justified 
Wilderness program for»preserving some of our natural beauties and ; 
natural recreation opportunities for: rity. ‘However, this is a raw 
material State. .This:is a State in which we:make our living:and our 

ole are — on-the basis of what we do.to our raw materials 
intheiprocéssing before wesellthem elsewhere.) 06 bane) wie 

Now; I ant a sportsman myself in the sense that I would like every-:; 
body:to know that. know the Olympic Peninsula like the ‘palm of my. ; 


hand. -Lhavespent4 aoe in the interioriof thatarea., I'am familiar), 


withthe North O ‘area.  Lilove these areas dearly, but.I) would | 
submit for your consideration that in terms ofthe millions of sports-| 
mein that’ we have! in the United States of America, recreation. people 

and soon, that'these millions of ‘people must have jobs befere they can; — 
enjoy their sport. 
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Now, here in the State of Washin we have a population increase 
that is 10 percent higher than that for the Nation as a whole. Within 
the next 10 years, 800,000 new people, 200,000 new jobs in the State of 
Washington. Of this 200,000, allowing for normal attrition—that is 
replacement of retired people, and so forth—we will need 125,000 new 
jobs at a minimum, or 12,500 per year. | 

Where do:these kind of new jobs come from in the State of Wash- 
— ¢ They come from our use of our raw:materials.: . 

ur objection to S. 1123 is based essentially on the conviction ‘that 
_ the bill, carefully couched as it'is; would facilitate, would expedite the 
inclusion of additional areas in the restricted wilderness or primitive 


pro sth ea! aiid 

"the needs of the State of Washington are in the opposite direction. 
We need greater access to these raw materials rather than less. 

One or two particular points, not to duplicate the testimony of my 
connie from Olympia, Bert Cole, one of my responsibilities has to 
dowith the tourist industry in the State of Washington, now our fourth 
largest. In terms of our tourist industry, $330 million a year comes 
into this State from the outside. ‘We think that in the due course of 
the next 10 years this will be a billion dollar industry. Weare already 
short of the facilities to take care of these people from around the 
country that want to enjoy the beauties of our State. We need more 
camping areas; we need more access to our natural beauties rather 
than less. 

Within the State of Washington at the present time, 30 percent of 


our land area is federally controlled ; 17 percent of this land area is in » 


rimitive or wilderness state. Thiscompares with 4 percent of Federal 

and in. the State of Oregon and 9 percent in Idaho. We submit that 
within this State perhaps we have already made as much of a contri- 
bution as we can possibly afford in terms of the job, the employment 
needs of our people of the future. 

"We have already have the example in the Olympic Peninsula in 
which the excessive withdrawal—and I say that deli rately—of cer- 
tain timber areas, particularly on the west side and the southwest 
side, has by estimate of the industry itself, deprived the Aberdeen- 
Hoquiam area of at least 10,000 jobs in the ‘postwar period. Now, 
this is the kind of thing that we have to guard against. 

I have a full statement for the record, Sie. Uhnideniens One final 


point that perhaps casts this somewhat in the light of the demands of. 


the Nation as a:whole. I would submit for your consideration that in 
this country of ours we havea population increase of 18 per thousand 
per year. is is 3,200,000 new people who need new recreation areas 
every a Now, if you hypothetically put this —— increase 
over the next hundred years and had it constantly on.a downward 
scale for 100 years, and I submit that this does not happen, but even 
on a: downward scale for 100 years, in the year 2059, 178 million 
people we have in this country today will have become 385 million 


ron I submit this isa great demand for housing; this is a great. 
emand for the comforts of life if we are to maintain the standard of 
are going to have to make greater rather than’ 


living of our people. We 
less use of our raw materials. i. - 

Therefore, reiterating our opposition to: S. 1123’ because it would 
place the premium on business of facilitating additional areas in’ 
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our Judgment and we feel the need of this State and perhaps the 
needs of the country as a whole are for restudy of some existing areas, 
even to the extent of better economic utilization of some of those 
areas. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr, Kreager. Your 
statement, will be included in the record in its entirety at. this point. 


‘Mr. Kewacer. Thank you. | 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


§titemeNT or H. Dewayne Kereader, Director, WasHIncTon State Depagt- 
MENT OF COMMERCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ~ 


Perhaps no other State in’ the Nation is more affected by this proposed bill 
than the State"of Washington. The foundation of the economy of the State 


lies in its natural resources: timber, minerals, and natural scenic attractions. | 


Large-scale withdrawal of public lands for wilderness preservation purposes 
could seriously impede the economic growth of the State by making needed 
timber and mineral resources unavailable for managed development, and, by 
restricting access to major scenic attractions of the State, make them available 
only to the limited few who prefer recreation on a primitive basis. 

The greatest economic need of the State of Washington in a long-term sense 
is the economic growth that can provide new and increased payrolls, to meet 
the expanding employment needs arising from our population growth, and in 
addition, new jobs that must be provided to take up the slack as employment 
in our largest single industry, defense manufacturing, begins to taper off. 


POPULATION GROWTH CREATES JOB NEEDS 


Population in Washington is increasing at a rate of 2 percent per year, a rate” 


of increase 10 percent higher ‘than that for the Nation 48 a whole. At this rate 
it is estimated that 800,000 persons will be added to our present 2,750,000 persons 
in the next 10 years. ‘This growth will require 200,000 new jobs. 

In addition, at least 20,000 jobs in manufacturing alone will have to be pro- 
vided over the next 4 years to meet the needs of those who will be réleased from 
our defense industries. Defense production, particularly aircraft and missiles, 
is our largest single industry. One-third of all manufacturing workers in the 
State are employed by the Boeing Airplane Co. alone. We are duly apprecia- 
tive of the effective management of the company that has made this possible, 
and for the splendid service that our Senators and Congressmen have provided 
this State in their efforts on behalf of our defense industry. Nevertheless, 
changes in technology alone, the shift from mass use of men and materials 
in traditional aircraft production to fewer higher cost employees in missile 
manufacturing, means a serious drop in defense employment in this State re- 
gardless of the level of Federal expenditures made for this purpose in the future. 

‘will these new jobs come from in Washington State? Allowing for 


normal replacement through retirement and death, at least 125,000 entirely 


new jobs must be created in this State over the next 10 years. 

‘We*live in a raw materials economy: Our wealth, on a continuing basis, 
comes from what we produce in the form of raw materials, what we do to 
process these materials, and then our success in selling such products in our 
own Markets and in national and international markets. We are too far from 
mass national consumer markets to be able; for some decades to come, to pro- 
duce and compete in those markets through production of final manufactured 
items in the form of consumer end products. Some consumer goods can be 
processed and sold in regional and west coast markets, but not nearly enough 
totake up the slack on our employment needs. 

Our new jobs, at least 125,000 of them, must come from greater use of our 
raw fant from the steps in manufacturing processing that can be 


FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY COULD SUFFER FROM 8. 1128 


Pay. ten > ’ ; 

Greatestof our raw) materials industries in Washington is forest products, 
4 resource profoundly. affected by S. 1123, Evidence of the effect of the with- 
drawal of public lands containing forest areas essential for community payrolls 
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is demonstrated in the great decline in forest product manufacture in the Grays 
Harbor cities of Aberdeen and Hoquiam after the creation of Olympic National 
Park. Many areas of the western portion of the park contain the fastest: 
growing timber in the United States. Growth of Aberdeen and Hoquiam, 
lumber centers primarily, denied access to these raw materials, has not kept 
pace with growth of other cities in the State. Forest industry officials esti- 
mate that elimination of the great Olympic stands of timber has prevented 
creation of 10,000 jobs in the timber industry in the Grays Harbor area. This 
does not argue against Olympic National Park .or the need to preserve some 
of its magnificent virgin fir and hemlock ‘standg, for posterity, but it does 
suggest that withdrawals have been excessive enough to wreak economic hard- 
ship, on ycommunities dependent on resources of the Olympic Peninsula for 
' their livelihood. : 

In addition to our efficiently managed perpetual-yield private and public 
forest holdings (including National and. State forests) we need, to make full 
economic use of new timber sources before they are wasted through overage, 
In fact, projected national housing demands of only 8 to 10 years from now, 
when national housing starts in excess of 1.6 million per year will be required 
to meet the demands of the Nation’s growing population, will force the managed 
use of timber stands not now utilized. . 


MINERALS ALSO IMPORTANT 


A second resource group for this State, that would be restricted by enlarge- 
ment of wilderness areas, lies in our minerals. Washington has a great variety 
of mineral resources, both metallic and nonmetallic, although few, if any, 
exist in sufficient quantity to suggest that they could ever be an important 
factor in“ national or international metal and mineral markets. This’ latter 
factor, combined with the cost of bringing metals to Washington from distant 
sources, dictates that we must have continuing access to all of our mineral 
resources so that in due course of time they can be developed and. programed 
into our own manufacturing businesses to meet the needs of regional and west 
coast markets. This. suggests that before additional wilderness areas are 
created adequate study must be made.of metallic and nonmetallic resources 
of the area in order that expansion of wilderness areas will not permanently 
deny access to such potential economic wealth, . 


TOURIST INDUSTRY NEEDS GROWING ROOM 


This does not mean to imply that the State of Washington is opposed to 
wilderness areas as such:, Since our tourist industry; grossing $330, million 
annually in this State, is our fourth largest and most rapidly growing source of 
income, we have a: full appreciation of the economic value of our scenic attrac 
tions. To:give them further economic value we need to.be sure that most of these 
scenic attractions can be made available to the public as a whole through devel- 
opment’ of: well-planned, access .roads, camping; facilities, and high-type tourist 
accommodations. -To leave all these areas in a strictly primitive state would ibe 
to make. them available’ only to the. few, with: the resulting detriment to the 
growing economy of the-State:; ~- “1048 ty Goi ¥ 

Considering what. Washington has to, offer in|,the; way of scenic, beauty, 
natural advantages of a varied and moderate climate, and potential recreation 
activities, we «regard our 1958, tourist. business, of $330 million .as,being very, 
modest :in the face of estimates by the National Association, of Travel; Organi» 
zations that, $22) billion. was spent nationally for travel:and yacations last year 
Within, 10, years we expect oux,-tourist,-industry to gross $1 -billion annually,, 
This ,will. not happen. if we continue to, fence off more and more of, our scenic: 
resources from,access by the average touristy: fire beiiieod ) blee bie bomen 

Appended to this statement is a summary.report..on-,our 1958: tourist, seasom 
by the Tourist Promotion Division of, the Washingtom State, Department of Com- 
merce and, Economic ,Develepment.; We are already bursting, our seams,as far 
as available campsites: and tourist accommodations are concerned, |:(The new: 
highway program will bring greater volumes of vacation travelers to our State 
this year than.ever. before.,; Thei fastest growing: source of tourist travel for 
Washington is now the Midwest and the East. Registrations last year at 
Olympic National Park were up 865 percént over '105T. “Mount Rainier Nationa! 
Park up 19) percent, State parks up 24-percent, ‘Mount’ Bakér' National Pores 
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up 6 percent. We need more supervised public campsites and out-of-door 
recreation; facilities. in more places, not less. of such facilities, Large-scale 
expansion of the wilderness area program would restrict this expansion because 
wilderness areas do not permit this type of development. We were so short of 
such: facilities last year (1958) that thousands of visitors were turned. away in 
disappointment. Many of these, for this reason, will not come back, ;With this 
in mind itis important to remember that research data prepared. by. the 
American Automobile Association and the National Association of Travel Organ- 
izations shows that the average traveling family spends $35 per day for food, 
gas, and oil, accommodations, and incidentals. When vacationers do not come 
back we lose this business. An average of, 100 families nightly over a 90-day 
vacation season in any single area is the Same as having a new industrial plant 
with’ an annual payroll in excess of $300,000. 

_We estimate that the 10 percent increase ($30 million) in our tourist indus- 
try last year provided jobs for 2,000 persons. We are not going to put 2,000 
people to work each year in this State by growth in our tourist industry if we 
restrict access to many of our natural attractions to the few rather than making 
them available to the many. 


WASHINGTON’S WILDERNESS CONTRIBUTION HIGH 


Thirty percent of the land area of the State of Washington is now under 
Federal ownership. Of this federally owned area, 2.1 million acres, or 17 per- 
cent is already being held in one primitive area (North Cascade), two wild 
areas and two great national parks (Olympic and Mount Rainier). This 17 per- 
cent contrasts with 9 percent of federally owned land in Idaho and 4 percent in 
Oregon being held in primitive state: Allowing for the possibility that there 
may be very limited additional areas that deserve wilderness area supervision 
in the State, we feel that Washington’s contribution to the national wilderness 
preserve program is already as much as can be economically justified. The vir- 
tues of setting aside certain natural areas to be preserved in perpetuity as wil- 
derness aréas for the benefit of future generations is not to be denied. There 
may even be additional limited areas in this State (not including the large scale ° 
proposal to enlarge the North Cascade wilderness area to reach out to include 
the Glacier Peak area) that should be considered for wilderness area designa- 
tion, Perhaps Glacier Peak and its immediate environs should be a wilderness 
area, but not on the mass basis that would have it include the whole North 
Caseade area of the State of Washington, an area in which some of.our. most 
promising new timber and mineral resource prospects lie. 

We seriously recommend to this Senate committee, that as additional. new 
areas may be added to wilderness supervision, careful study be made of existing 
wilderness areas in order that portions thereof, as needed and as justified, may 
be returned to economic use in terms of raw material availability and develop- 
ment for recreational purposes. 


INTERIOR, AGRICULTURE’ DOING GOOD JOR 


‘Finally, the U.S. Department of Agriculture (Forest Service) and the Depart- 
ment ofthe Interior: (National Parks) have demonstrated that they are fully 
capable of carrying on sound and ‘desirable administration ‘of wilderness areas :. 
and concepts: The creation of'a special interest Federal agency, the Wilder-: 
ness Preservation Council, as proposed in S. 1123, to administer all wilderness 
ATEAS, and to have overriding authority to designate additions to such areas 
wauld work to the disadvantage of thé neéds of this State, and of the Nation, 

nééds require that we utilize the economic benefit to be nee from, well- 
aged “use Of our natural resources. With present administration of these. 
areas in capable hands there is no justification for creation of a new administra- 
tive agency whose operating motivation necessarily would be conditioned by 
the demands of special interests of limited size. 


— aad 


8. 1123 CONFLICTS WITH NATIONAL ECONOMIC NEEDS 


One final economic point that applies to the Nation as a whole: At its present 
Tate of population increase, 18 per thousand per year, the 178 million persons 
now residing in the United States promise to become over 380 million persons 
Within 100 years. If we are to assume that we will maintain our present stand- 
ard of living over that period of time, and that the demands for economic 
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security of future citizens are to be met in this free society of ours, it becomes 
obvious that many resources not now in use in this country will have to be 
tapped over the years to meet the economic requirements of our people. The 
very pressure of this population potential suggests the importance of taking 
steps now to preserve certain of our ‘natural scenic beauty spots for future 
posterity ; but at the same time it also guarantees that excessive expansion of 
present wilderness areas in the long run can work only to the detriment of the 
economic welfare of our people. ' 

May I express, on behalf of Gov. Albert D.' Rosellini of the State of Wash- 
ington and myself, our appreciation for this opportunity to be heard before this 
committee. We are indebted to the chairman of this ' committee, to our two 
Senators from the State of Washington, and to the members of the subcommit. 
tee, for their understanding of the need to hold hearings on the wilderness bill, 
S. 1128, in the State of Washington, before final action is taken by the com- 
mittee. ° 

I conclude this testimony,’ by reiterating my opposition, as director of com- 
merce and economic development for the State of’ Washington, to 8: 1123. 


WASHINGTON STaTe’s 1958 Tourist INDUSTRY 


Tourist Promotion Division, Washington State Department of Commerce and 
Economic Development 


The tourist industry is perhaps the fastest growing income producer for 
Washington State. An estimated 4 million tourist visitors to the State spent 
an estimated $330 million in 1958—10 percent more than the $300 million in 
1957,, This yielded some $13,500,000 in taxes paid to the State. The industry 
now, stands fourth in importance, following defense, lumbering, and agricul- 
ture in that. order, 

In the 5 years since. 1953, inquiries from potential tourists to the State in- 
creased 119. percent—from 57,852.to 127,000 in 1958. 

Sources of inquires to the tourist promotion division during 1958: 


Western States 
Mountain States 
Southwestern States. 
Midwestern States 
Eastern States 
Seuthern States 


Leading sources for tourist inquiries were these States, listed in order: Cali- 
fornia, New York, Washington, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Texas, 
New Jersey, and Canada. 

The tourist: dollar is spent. and respent seven) or more:times by the citizens 
of a community after it is first spent there by the visitor. Hence, all businesses 
and>their employees benefit from the tourist business. According to the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the 1958 tourist to Washington State spent his 
dollars in these proportions : 
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Tourist increases for Washington State, for 1958 





1958 1957 Percent 

i increase 
Inquiries to tourist promotion division from potential tourists___- 127, 000 102, 842 23. 5 
AI TEN ik bitte 0s dais cttw bunenigddpadene bamapoe< 7, 782, 890 6, 212, 616 24.0 
Olympic National Park visitors......2.....--.-...-.-------22.-2- 1, 181, 523 864, 849 36.5 
Mount Rainier National Park visitors ---...-..-...--...------Le-- 1, 115, 815 935, 829 19.0 
Mount Baker National Forest visitors............-..------.------ 477, 300 437, 000 6.0 
Grand Coulee Dam visitors on guided tours---.--.-..------------ 99, 322 1138, 577 112.0 
Estimated stateside touwist income_.___.....-...-.-.-.--2.-.---.- $330, 000, 000 |. $300, 000, 000 10.0 










1 Total visitors to area and evening visitors to see lighted spillway (new 1958) not counted. Local busi- 
nesses reported considerable increase in tourist trade in 1958 at eating places and motels. 
Senator Jackson. Any questions? Thank you very much. We 
papreciate haying your statement. 
e next, witness, Mr. Philip H. Zalesky, of Everett. .Mr. Zalesky, 
will you state your name for the record and whom you represent? 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP H. ZALESKY, REPRESENTING THE NORTH 
CASCADES CONSERVATION COUNCIL 


Mr. Zatesky. My name is Philip H. Zalesky; I am here today on 
behalf of the North Cascades Conservation Council. The president is 
ill and is unable to make it, and I am going to substitute for him. 

Before I start I would like to enter into the record a thesis bya 
student from Mount Holyoke, who has done a thesis on the wilderness 
bill and has Grafaniited, a letter to you, Senator Jackson. This is 
from Miss Sharon Fairley. ; 

Senator Jackson. I think we had better include that as an exhibit. 
How long is the thesis? 

Mr. Stone. Ninety-four pages. 

Senator Jackson. That will be an exhibit, I think you will agree 
that we couldn’t very well put that in the record, because it, of course, 
will take up too much space, but the letter will be included in the 
record and the thesis will be referred to by reference as an exhibit. 

Now, would you like your statement included in the record at this 
point, and soni ou summarize it? 

. ZauesKy. Yes, I would like to have my statement in the record, 
and I am not going to read from the statement. 

(The letter and thesis referred to are contained in the committee 
files. The statement referred to follows :) 






STaTeEMENT oF Puruie H. ZALesKy, Vice Present, NortH CASCADES 
CONSERVATION COUNCIL 


INTRODUCTION 


The North Cascades Conservation Council appreciates the opportunity to pub- 
licly express its views on Senate bill 1123, the wilderness bill: We have ob- 
Served the progress of this proposed legislation over the past 3 years. We have 
observed the numerous attempts of Senator Hubert Humphrey to compromise 
With all factions so as to make the bill acceptable to all parties. And although 
Some of the compromises from our point of view have made the bill less ef- 
fective, we, nevertheless, feel that this is extremely worthy legislation which 
be adopted into law by the Congress of the United States. The North 

des Conservation Council feels that when the public knows the real story 

of the wilderness bill, not just the propaganda, that the public, too, will unani- 
mously agree that there is need for such legislation. 
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The North Cascades Conservation Council is a nonprofit corporation dedi- 
eated to preserving the natural scenic beauties of the Pacific Northwest. We are 
incorporated in the State of Washington. Although we are celebrating only our 
second anniversary this month, we show a membership of 500. 








OUR INTEREST IN A) SOUND ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


It must be pointed out that we are also vitally interested as citizens of the 
State of Washington, in Washington’s economic stability, as assurance of the 
continued prosperity so vital to the people of this State. We would not know- 
‘ingly or willingly sacrifice that well-being. “A sound economic system is one 
that is operated in such a way that it can be expected to go on being productive 
in future years, or even future thousands of years. That is the technical core 
of the doctrine of conservation.”* We adhere to this doctrine by a noted 
conservationist. 















WILDERNESS TRANSCENDS ECONOMIC VALUES 


There are all kinds of difficulties one runs into when he tries to determine 
the economic values of Forest Service wilderness areas, national parks, and wild- 
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life reservations. These areas transcend any market value placed upon them, t 
They have intangible benefits for which the economics of recreation has no eas- U 
ily accepted unit of value. We cannot measure the values of wilderness as those q 
who oppose the wilderness bill would do in board feet, acres, or kilowatts. We tl 
do know, however, that there are indirect benefits that can be measured in our 
wilderness. These indirect economic benefits we will discuss later in this W 
statement. 
IRRESPONSIBLE OPPOSITION 

No State in the United States has raised such a hue and cry against the 
wilderness bill as the State of Washington.’ This we hope to show your 
committee is without sufficient justification. The protests against the wilder- st 
ness bill have come from members of the forest industries who feel that the 
wilderness bill jeopardizes their livelihood. This is just not so. One bit 
of this irresponsible talk came in the last senatorial campaign in the State 
of Washington when Senator Henry Jackson’s opponent made the statement 
that if the wilderness bill passed, thousands of loggers would be out of work 
immediately.” It is the purpose of showing that such talk is irresponsible 
that we dedicate our comments. 

It is our thesis that neither the forest economy of the Nation nor the State Op 
of Washington will be jeopardized by the wilderness bill. 

I know of no industry on which so much misinformation has been spread to 
than on forestry and lumbering. In fact, the forest industry appears to suf- 
fer a split personality. When they are convincing the public and their own 
members on what a good job of intensive forestry they are doing, the opti- f 
mism flows ebulliently; without a gasp for breath they flip to a posture of Re 
pessimism when talking about their condition and its relationship to recre- the 
ation lands. yee 

WHAT TIMBER FAMINE? ave 

Members of the Pacific Northwest forest industries have generated an hys for 
teria about a possible timber famine if the wilderness bill goes through. They — 
have tried to convince communities that the wilderness bill means bank- ‘ 
ruptey; they have convinced most of their workers that they will lose their ture 
livelihood if we create new wilderness areas. This irresponsibility does 2 ferr 
disservice to the American public. In contrast to this, one of their anal 
members has stated: fron 

“The confounding of all such statements is in publications of the timber 195 





industry itself. Tree farming, we are assured, insures the production of 
all the wood needed by the Nation. ‘There are claims this goal has been reached. 
If most of the 358,269,000 acres of privately owned commercial forest land is 
aoe as productively as the 41,827,683 acres in certified tree farms, this 
cou l 









4 “Conservation: An American Story of Conflict and Accomplishment,” David Cushman 
Coyle. Rutgers University Press, 1957, 
2 Spokesman Review, Oct. 17, 1958. 
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“The official of any timber company who proposes logging be allowed with- 
in national parks, monuments and dedicated wilderness areas, is out to make 
a fast and easy dollar.” * - 

There is no crisis or timber famine in America. There never has been nor 
is there likely to be one in the forseeable future. We can afford both forest 
recreation areas and intensive integrated forestry. On this we base our jus- 
tification for urging the passage of Senate bill 1123. 


THE TIMBER RESOURCES REVIEW 


Let us analyze the timber situation in America more minutely. 
Those who would deny the American public dedicated outdoor areas, use, 
primarily, the findings of the U.S. Forest Service “Timber Resources Re- 
view” to prove their case.“ However, it must be pointed out that while the 
lumber and forestry organizations find the “Timber Resources Review” to 
be a valuable report, they deservedly repudiate the final projections of growth 
and cut by the Forest Service. The Forest Industries Council stated : 

“Thus, an impartial and scholarly study of ‘Timber Resources Review’ leads 
to the conclusion that not only is there no timber shortage in prospect but, 
under continuing good management, the forests can grow enough wood to 
meet the increasing needs of a rising population and permit an expansion in 
the use of timber in our national life.” ° 

The American Forest Products Industries, Inc., summed up their findings, 
which are contrary to the “Timber Resources Review,” in this way : 






WE CAN MEET OUR FUTURE WOOD NEEDS 


















“We know our forests are growing wood faster than we are using it. 
“We know, too, we are making steady progress in reducing wood losses re- 
sulting from forest fires. 
“We have started to attack the forest insect and disease problems in earnest. 
“We are learning how-to grow the maximum amount of quality wood. 
“We are developing ways to use nearly all of each tree harvested. : 
“Private owners are rapidly. bringing their forests under good management. 
“We have enough forest land to meet our needs. 
“Forest lands not fully stocked are ‘being built up as wood needs mount. 
“There are still large areas of productive forest that have not yet been 
opened to commercial operations because access roads have not been built. 
“The know-how and initiative of our wood-using industries are now turned 
toward the practice of forestry as part of their regular operations.” * 


MAIN CRITICISM OF “TIMBER RESOURCES REVIEW” 


There are two chief areas under which the findings of the “Timber Resources 
Review” are criticized. First, the Forest Service has used the assumption 
that there will not be any net reduction in industrial uses of wood by the 
year 2000." Secondly, as table 1 shows, they have arbitrarily allowed an 
average margin of 6.5 percent above their mathematical projection. This allows 
for contingencies that might arise from catastrophes. 


ee 
tp aul Bunyan’s Heirs,’ Arthur H. Carhart; American Forests, February 1958. 
“Timber Resources for America’s Future,” Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
Forest Resource Report No. 14, January 1958. In its preliminary form it was re- 
to as the Timber Resources Review. 
Timber Today—and Tomorrow” (pamphlet), Forest Industries Council. An 
of the “Timber Resources Review” prenered for the Forest Industries Council 
from a report by Dr. John A. Zivnuska, University of California. 
“Our Growing Wood Supply” (pamphlet), American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 


7 See footnote 5 above. 
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TaBLe 1.—Margins for contingencies * 


The Forest Industries Council finds this margin for contingencies unrealistic, 
Under the direction. of Dr. John A. Zivnuska, University of California, they 
have figured sawtimber and growing stock without margins (tables 2 and 3): 


Taste 2.—Sawtimber 
[Billions of board feet] 


1975 2000 


Timber Timber 
Resources | No margin | Resources | No margin 
Review Review 


Inventory 


= growth 


TABLE 3.—Growing stock 
[Billion cubic feet]. 


Dr. Zivnuska in his comprehensive study found the allowances made by the 
Forest Service inconsistent with past experiences and future possibilities for 
such imports. Also, the projection the Forest Service made for future utilization 
did not coincide with other studies. “The result. of these assumptions is 
show a greater board-foot cut from domestic timber than is likely to be required 
to support the projected volume of products output.”*® The conclusion reached 
by the Forest Industries Council was that “the projection of the current forest 
situation into the future indicates that the opportunity exists for a considerable 
expansion of industrial forest products output while simultaneously achie 
an increase in the growth and inventory volume of the Nation’s forests.” 


REDUCTION OF WOOD USES 


Let us now look at the second area of the Timber Resources Review which 
has come under much criticism. This is the Forest Service assumption 
there will be no net reduction in industrial uses of wood by the year 2000. 


8 See footnote 5 above. 
® See footnote 5 above. 
% See footnote 5 above. 
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STABLE LUMBER CONSUMPTION 


There has been no great increase in consumption of lumber since the year 





ted 

ind 1900. If anything, there is a slight downward trend in consumption of lumber 

2 from 41 billion board feet in the year 1900 to 33.3 billion board feet in 1958. 
There is great reason to believe that this figure will remain stable in the future 

0 in spite of the growing population and the Forest Services projection of a saw- 

1.0 timber cut of 58.8 billion board feet in 1975 and 79.3 billion board feet in the 

i | year 2000 (table 2). 

7.0 DANGER TO THE INDUSTRY IS OVERSUPPLY 

2.0 

5.0 This is emphasized in a recent speech by Robert M. Ingram, a high official of 


one of the Nation’s large organizations in the forest industries: 
“Those who have analyzed the situation closely suggest that our danger is 

more an oversupply, rather than an undersupply of timber. I suggest the situa- : 

tion demands a comprehensive, carefully considered 10-year plan to cover the j 

entire era during which our industry will be called upon to prove its worth or 

be prepared to accept the role of a second-class power in the building products 

field,’ 


“ar S| 


MORE THAN ADEQUATE SUPPLIES OF WOOD 


Recent studies, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association stated in 
their press release of Ingram’s address, show that the industry has “adequate 
supplies of timber to meet all present needs. Every indication points to more 
than adequate supplies for all future requirements.” ” 

“The traditional acceptance and use of lumber has been weakened in many 
of its major markets. For a number of reasons—supply, prices, and changes 
in consumer preference—competitive materials have made significant inroads. 
By any standard—industrial production, construction activity or population 
growth—lumber consumption has not kept pace with our expanding economy.” “ 

“What has happened since then (1955 when McKinsey consultants made an 
exhaustive study of lumber trends)? More than enough to confirm the Mc- 
Kinsey warning that our past market losses are only an indication of things 
to come.” 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF LUMBER DROPPING 





One of the reasons why the consumption of lumber in America may remain 
relatively stable can be seen in table 5, page 8.. This is an index rating based 
on the year 1926 as average. This shows the per capita consumption of lumber 
going from an above average index of 163 in the year 1900 to a below average 
index of 80 in 1952. In terms of board feet, this was an average use per person 
in 1900 of 5389 board feet; in 1952, a drop to 264 board feet per person.” 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF ALL PHYSICAL-STRUCTURE MATERIAL ON THE RISE 










At the same time that we see this drop in per capita consumption of lumber, 
we see.a rise in per capita consumption of all physical-structure material. The 
index goes from 89 in 1900 to 130 in 1952." 

“Lumber consumption has declined steadily from 18,900 board feet per dwelling 
unit in 1920 to 10,520 board feet in 1953, a 44 percent drop. By 1975 lumber 
consumption per dwelling unit will probably decline to about 8,700 board feet, or 
about 17 percent below 1953 levels.” ” 













SHALL WE GLUT THE, MARKET WITH WILDERNESS FORESTS? 


The, facts point toward a more than adequate supply of wood, in fact a 
Possibility of oversupply being the real danger to the forest industry because of 
4 lack of markets. But the real danger to all America is that we shall proceed 1 


A 
s te 4 above, p. 419. 
Mar - an ao ee Association address by Robert M. Ingram, president, 
wu, obDile, a. 
a Natio Lumber Manufactures’ Association press release, Mar. 9, 1959, Mobile, Ala. 
See footnote 12 above. Quoting McKinsey & Co., a consulting firm who did an ex- 
haustive study of lumber trends. ; 
= footnote 12 above. ; 
Timber Resources for America’s Future, Forest Service, U.S, Department’ of Agricul- 
ture, Forest Resource Report No. 14, Jan. 1958, p. 419. 
a See footnote 16 above, p. 419. 
America’s Demand for Wood, 1929-75, Stanford Research Institute, 1954. 
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in haste toward our remaining primitive forest lands. Shall we glut the market 
further with timber that should remain.in wilderness? How much better a 
policy of wait and see would be, for a wilderness once destroyed cannot be 
replaced for hundreds of years. 


REASONS FOR DOWNWARD CONSUMPTION OF WOOD 


There are many contributing factors to the downward trend in per capita 
consumption. Tied in closely with consumption is the price of the lumber 
product. A decreased lumber consumption is a natural consequence of rising 
prices.” Logging costs are likely to bring the price up as logging becomes more 
expensive because logging continues to shift to more rugged terrain, involving 
more difficult operations and higher log transportation costs.” 


MARKET FAMINE 


But more dramatic than the rise in the cost of logging and the consequent rise 
in prices, will be the competition the forest industries meet at the market price 
Steel and concrete have made great dents in the per capita consumption of 
lumber in the 20th century. However, the worst is yet to come—aluminum 
and plastics are on their way. 

ALUMINUM 


Kaiser, Alcoa, and Reynolds Aluminum companies have all introduced alumi- 
num siding for houses recently. National Homes has introduced its aluminum- 
sided Viking line with the prediction that these homes will account for at least 
half its total sales of 1959.~ One of the marked trends at the National Home 
show in 1959 was the increased use of aluminum. The Reynolds “House of 
Ease” featured aluminum siding, shingles, doors, gutters, window frames, shut- 
ters and many other aluminum features traditionally made of wood. The sell- 
ing features of aluminum are its graceful look, its low maintenance costs, its 
permanent colors which need no further painting, its ease of cleaning, its built-in 
insulation, its resistance to fire and rot, and its high strength to weight ratio. 
In the case of the economy of the State of Washington, it is a case of robbing 


Peter (Washington lumber) to pay Paul (Washington aluminum industries). 


PLASTICS 


Apparently, displacing lumber is fair game in the scramble to enter the build- 
ing business. Plastics manufacturers are planning to dominate the building 
trade. Already 15 percent of the plastic output goes into the building industry. 
‘This amounts to about $1.2 billion of a $40 billion per year building industry. 
Plastic makers feel that they are really only at the beginning.” Already com. 
‘plete experimental plastic houses have been built like the one at Disneyland. 


HOW FAR WILL LUMBER CONSUMPTION PER DWELLING DROP? 


One can only question the experts when they say, “By 1975 lumber consump 
tion per dwelling unit will probably decline to about 8,700 board feet, or about 
17 percent below 1953.” Present indications are that this decrease in lumber 
consumption per dwelling unit will come much sooner that 1975. Aluminum is 
moving just too fast. 

MORE GROWTH THAN CUT TREND 


In addition to the lower consumption rate for lumber, many tree farmers 
berate the fact that the rate of growth over cut is preceding at an “alar 
rate. Much faster than predicted by the U.S. Forest Service and the Forest 
Industries Council. 

“In' 1942 the growth of timber—all timber—in the South was about equal 
to removal. 

“But in 1952—only 8 years later—growth has surpassed removal by @ whop- 
ping 31 percent. 


® See footnote 16, p. 418. 

2 See footnote 18. 

2 See footnote 12 above. rs 959 
2 “Plastics Prove Their Building Potential,” Chemical Engineering News, Oct.. 28, 195% 
23 ‘Plastic House,’’ Ernest Behrendt, Popular Science, April 1956. 

% See footnote 18 above. ' 
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“What of the future? 
“Can this trend be expected to continue? 
“Apparently it can and will continue—probably at an accelerated pace.” * 


THE CASE FOR THE WILDERNESS BILL 


What does this mean for S. B. 1123, the wilderness bill? On the basis of the 
evidence, I cannot see how the forest industries can argue against the passage 
of this bill, nor do they have a, case against future establishment of new areas 
which would fall within,the provisions of the wilderness bill. There is no 
timber famine; only a market famine due to increased competition. The 
neanderthal economic theories of the forest industries in their attitude toward 
the wilderness bill fits well into the thesis presented by Harvard economist 
John Kenneth Galbraith in his book “The Affluent Society.” Professor Gal- 
braith argues that although we can now make and distribute goods faster than 
we can use them, our ideas and social attitudes are still derived from the long, 
bitter experience our ancestors had with scarcity. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST FOREST SITUATION 


What is the situation in northwest forests? Is there enough second growth 
and virgin forests to meet the economic needs of the industry and to still pro- 
vide us with the opportunity to dedicate some of these lands to the American 
public? Does the local industry have a legitimate reason for opposing S. B. 
1123, the wilderness bill? 

There is no timber famine in the Pacific Northwest. Washington and Oregon 
are faced with the same problems as the rest of the Nation’s forest industry, 
put possibly more so. Increased competition from lumber substitutes, increased 
competition from the rapidly growing southern forests, and the rise in prices 
of lumber products are all problems faced by the Northwest. 


INTENSIVE INTEGRATED FORESTBY NOT STANDARD PRACTICE 


Intensive integrated forestry has not become standard practice in 'this region. 
In this respect, we lag behind the South. Some of the large companies, who 
own their own land, find it pays to practice integrated forestry. Most of the small 
operators do not practice much integrated forestry beyond reseeding their lands. 
Unhappily we must add that here and there some executives of major companies 
seem to be indifferent to any conservation that does not fatten company earn- 
ings. They are today’s old-style barons.” As far as the Forest Service is con- 
cerned, the biggest step toward intensive management has been the increased 
fire protection given their lands. Otherwise, they appear to be lagging behind the 
intensively, managed lands of Weyerhaeuser, Scott, Simpson, and Crown Zeller- 
bach. This may be due to lack of adequate funds, lack of adequate personnel, or 
the fact that it is easier just to rely on the overmature forests. 

Prof. Burt P. Kirkland, in his study of forest resources of the Douglas-fir 
region, summed the situation up in this way: 

“Some phases of intensive management such as fire protection are underway. 
When the forest owners progress through the present period of overabundance in 
the nee age classes of timber, intensive forest management will become 
a ty.” ; 

Dr. George Marra of Washington State College has pointed out that more 
wood is wasted in the Northwest than is turned into marketable products. The 
60 percent of timber potential we are failing to utilize must be processed to meet 
changing economic conditions. One can only conclude from such studies as these 
that in order for the Northwest to compete with the South we need to get rid of 
wasteful sawmills and encourage further pulpmills, which encourage the use 
of the wastes. 

: THE NORTHWEST CAN DO BETTER 


There is still too much of a laissez faire attitude toward growing trees in the 
Northwest. We are too content to let nature take its course. We know that 


ee 
*® National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; address by Robert M. Ingram, president ; 
Mar. 9, 1950, Mobile, Ala. ; 
, 2 ote footnote 3 above. 
For Forest Resources of the Douglas-fir Region,” Burt P. Kirkland, Joint Committee of 
orest Conservation, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Pacific Northwest 
Loggers Association, July 1946, p. 25. 
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we can do better though. The Danes have taken our Douglas-fir and received 
far better results in an exotic surrounding than we do in the Douglas-fir’s 
natural environment. Danish foresters are producing under management more 
total cubic volume on site III land than is found in natural unthinned stands on 
site I in the Pacific Northwest.” Thinning forests allows for utilization of most 
of the forest. Wood yield, according to studies has increased 70 percent during 
a complete life cycle of a forest.” “Salvage logging under old-growth timber and 
prelogging of small trees as separate operations ahead of main cut gives a 10- 
percent higher wood yield than a combined single operation.” ” Fertilizers ap- 
plied to poletimbers on poor site lands showed a 65-percent increase in growth 
over similar unfertilized lands during a 5-year period in the State of Washing- 
ton." Our industry has room for improvement, and this we encourage, for the 
better job they do makes possible additional forest recreation areas so vitally 
needed in America. ‘ 


FUTURE OF FORESTRY COMPATIBLE WITH WILDERNESS NEEDS 


As Washington and Oregon’s regrowth comes, we can only conclude that 
there will be a need to expand the pulp industry. Table 4 gives ample evidence 
of this. This evidence gathered by the now Chief of the Forest Service indicates 
the intense need to integrate our second-growth growing stock. It shows how 
great our waste can be. Use of this waste will make possible future pulpmills. 


TABLE 4.—Site III mortality ™ 


Number of trees per acre at 30th year_..-..---.---..---.-.-. iit dior st 
Number of trees per acre at 100th year 


Number of trees lost to. mortality. 


If the consumption of lumber remains stable and does not expand with the 
economy, Washington must turn more and more to new products derived from 
pulp. We may expect to see more examples of the substitution of fiber products 
for lumber products. If these can occur in just,a few years due to research 
and technology, how can we be sure it is wise to wait through a very long 
cycle for saw logs, and bear the heavy burden over these years, when some new 
technology may make the final log less desirable than it is now?™ 


MORE FORESTRY AND MORE WILDERNESS 


This is just one further reason why the future of forestry is compatible 
with the creation of new outdoor recreation lands and the wilderness bill. 
There will be a sufficient supply of trees for pulp needs without having to over- 
burden the market with trees from what should be our wilderness forests. The 
responsibility for better land use and forest utilization rests ‘with the industry 
itself. The future of the public’s forest recreation lands rests with their at- 
titude, too. 

FUTURE OF NORTHWEST WOOD SUPPLY 


What is the future of wood supply in the Northwest? Most competent for. 
esters are predicting a healthy future for supply. F. K. Weyerhaeuser at the 
50th anniversary of the University of Washington College of Forestry predicted 
“that the harvest of old-growth timber would be extended well into the 21st 
century, and that: beginning. about 1970 the rise in Washington sawtimber 
would more than offset the decline in use of old-growth timber.”™ Weyer 
haeuser went on to point out, “If the demands for wood warrant it, we may 
sometime be able to grow two crops during the period it now takes to grow 
one.” . 


® “Better Douglas-Fir Forests From Better Seeds,” Leo Isaac, University of Washington 


be anteate ted Utilization at Crown Zellerbach,” DB. P. Stamm, American Forests, Novem- 
r ‘ 
% See footnote 29 above. 
“= “What About Fertilizing Forests?” H. A. Howells, American Forests, December-1057: 
“The Yield of! Do Fir in the Pacific Northwest,” Richard McArdle, Walter H. 


Meyer, Donald Bruce, Technical Bulletin 201, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
3 “Better Timber Management Through Pulp and Paper Research,’’ Robert J. Seidl 
(director, Central Research Laboratory, Simnieos Timber Co.), American Forests, November 


1957. 
% “Weyerhaeuser President Predicts Healthy Future for Forest Products in University 
Address,’”’ Everett Daily Herald, Everett, Wash, Nov. 12, 1957, 
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If studies for Snohomish County, Wash., are any indication, the year 1970 may 
be too far distant for our second-growth sawtimber to catch up with cut in the 
Northwest. . As table 5 shows we have grown more timber than we have cut in 
Snohomish County by 474 million board-feet. One factor that increased the 
poard-foot volume of sawtimber during the periods of inventory was forest 

. Both net growth in sawtimber trees and the ingrowth of poletimber 
trees into the sawtimber class contributed to this increase.” 


TABLE 5.—Comparison of sawtimber volumes, initial inventory, and 
reinventories,* Snohomish County, Wash. 


{Scribner rule, million board-feet] 


218ee footnote 34 below. 
3 Adjusted to present d.b.h. and top diameters. 





TREMENDOUS INCREASES IN NORTHWEST TIMBER INVENTORIES 


Another healthy aspect of timber prospects in the Pacific Northwest, has 
come with the first reinventory of our national forest lands since the 1930's. 
This has meant tremendous increases in timber volume where the surveys have 
thus far taken place. Figures that were not accounted for in the Timber 
Resources Review. For example, the timber volumes of the Suislaw National 
Forest in Oregon jumped nearly 100 percent. Not all inventories on the 
Pacific Northwest region have been computed. Nevertheless, there can be an 
expected marked increase. For example, on the Mount Baker National Forest 
of Washington, where the inventory is only partially completed, they have 
changed the annual allowable cut estimated in the 1930’s from 145 million 
board-feet to 222 million board-feet in 1958." The interesting point on the Mount 
Baker National Forest is that at the same time the annual allowable cut has 
gone up 77 million board-feet, the Forest Service has chosen to reduce the size 
of its proposed wilderness areas. 


HAVE WE ENOUGH FORESTS FOR OUR RECREATION LANDS AND THE FOREST INDUSTRY 





The North Cascade Conservation Council believes that there is no timber famine 
in the region nor is there likely to be, one. There is sufficient supply for our 
desired outdoor recreation lands and an ample supply for sustained-yield 
logging. For this reason we support the wilderness bill without qualms. Any 
informed person who argues against wilderness areas and national parks does 
80 from purely selfish motives and does not have the best interest of the 
Washington community at heart. 


THE ECONOMIC MEASURE OF WILDERNESS 


As we indicated earlier in this statement, wilderness has no easily applied 
measure. We cannot measure that which is intangible by the board- 

foot. Unfortunately, money has become the means by which Americans try to 
Measure everything today. It would seem we are progressing from “I love thy 
rocks and rills, thy woods and templed hills,” to “I love thy stocks and mills, 
thy goods and crumpled bills.” But there are those who see a need for the 
intangible qualities in our way of life such as one of our former Presidents, 


Roosevelt. 

“All of us ought to want to see nature preserved. Take a big tree whose 
atchitect has been the ages. Anything man does toward it may hurt it and 
cannot help it. Remember that we have to contend not merely with knavery, 
but with folly; and see to it that you by your actions create the kind of public 
opinion which will put a stop to any destruction of, or any marring of the 
ee 


“Forest Statistics for Snohomish Co , Wash.,” U.S. Forest Service. Report No. 
128; Pacific Northwest Forest and Ra ae, U 


t Station, USDA, May 1957, 
in 1958: Plans for 1959" vtount Bake National Forest, Forest Serv 
US. Department of Agriculture, Feb. 9, 1959, at ' = 
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wonderful and beautiful gifts that you have received from nature, that you 
ought to hand on as a precious heritage to your children and your children’s 
children.” 


INDIRECT BENEFITS OF OUTDOOR RECREATION LANDS 


The opponents of the wilderness bill would say it was fine to have all the 
sentiments expressed by Teddy Roosevelt, but can you sell sentiment? Of 
course you can. Capitalizing on America’s beauty is big business. Let us look 
in the direction of the indirect benefits of outdoor recreation land. 

(1) As a result of our higher standard of living, we find that outdoor recréa- 
_ tion lands stimulate vacation travel. 
(2) Supply and service businesses develop near recreation areas. 
(3) Manufacture of recreational equipment is stimulated. 
(4) Property evaluations are inereased. 
(5). Miscellaneous tax revenues are increased. 
(6) Diversified business and private businesses are encouraged near recrea- 


tion areas. 





A NEW SOURCE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


With the forest industries lagging behind in the economic growth, we néed 
to turn to new sources of economic rejuvenation. One of the major assets re- 
maining to us in Washington is our scenic areas. This can stimulate an inflow 
of money into our State. The four top industries in our State are defense, 
forestry, farming, and tourism. The Department of Commerce and WDeonomic 
Development, State of Washington, figures that if we could keep each tourist 
in our State just one more day, tourism could be larger than all but defense, 
A'study ih 1955 by the State College of Washington estimated that tourists spent 
$271 million in the State. The department of commerce and. economic develop- 
ment estimates that the figure may be $330 million in 1958 with $13 million going 
to State taxes.” Several studies have shown in this State and around several 
national parks in the Nation that each tourist spends about 23 cents per hour 


on an average.* ” 


TOURISM REVENUES FROM OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 


One of the reasons for the interest in the State of Washington has been the 
upsurge of interest in Olympic National Park. In 1945 about 50,000 people 
visited this park. In 1958 the number who visited Olympic National Park was. 
1,181,523. The National Park Service estimates that 34 percent of these were 
out-of-State visitors who spent an average of 4 to 6 days in our State.” Taking the 
stay at the lower level of 4 days, this means revenues to the State by out-of-State 
tourists visiting Olympic National Park of $8,869,000." ‘The higher level would 
be $14,304,000." 

CASCADE NATIONAL PARK 


As members of the Washington congressional delegation know, the North 
Cascades Conservation Council has been urging the creation of a Cascade National 
Park in Washington. It has all the potentiality of being our Nation’s greatest 
national park. It isa unique region with unsurpassed character—rugged peaks 
averaging from their base over 5,000 feet in height; high sloping alpine meadows 
luxtriant with verdant growth ; two to three times the volume of glaciers as exist 
in the rest of the United States; unique ice’ fields existing nowhere else in the 
United States and rare at this latitude in the world; the fjordlike beauty of the 
55-mile-long Lake-Chelan; and coniplementing this unique scene, valleys 
virgin forest, some of rain forest proportions. We know that it is not within the 
province of this wilderness bill to create new dedicated areas.’ However, whet 
this national park is created, much of the park should then fall within the 
direction of Senate bill 1123, the wilderness bill. ; 


a eae mets Theodore Roosevelt in a speech delivered at Big Tree Grove, Santa Clare, 
alif., 3 ‘4 Ge ’ if ' 
; 8719659 May Set ‘Tourist Mark,’ editorial, the Seattle Times, Mar;.5, 1959, uate 
“The Washington, Tourist Survey, 1952;” R. F. Lanzillotti, Bulletin No. 28, Sta 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash., Mar/ 1953: 
*® “Glacier National Park Visitors in Montana,” H. J. Hoflich and M. E. Beatty, Be 
nal Study No. 1, Montana State University, Bureau of Business.and Economic Researeb, 
a Letter to Philip H Zaiesk ‘Olympic National Park, Mar: 16,1959." /°",.. 
er to. Pp lesky from mpic Nation: ar 7 ee ee 
2 0-282 06 (hours) 401,717 — $8,860 000: e eR BPS: Seber hd gt 
# $0.23 X 144 (hours) x 401,717 = $14,304,000. ? , . : ; 
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ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF A CASCADE NATIONAL PARK 


The economic benefit to the State from such a Cascade National Park is, of 
course, unknown. The best guide we have is what has happened with Olympic 
National Park. Such a park would utilize the full economic capacity of what is 
known as the Mount Baker Forests: Such indirect economic benefits derived 
from such a park would contribute greatly to the economic growth of such com- 
munities as Wenatchee, Chelan, Everett, Darrington, Mount Vernon, Burlington, 
Arlington, and Bellingham. All of Washington would benefit, however. Esti- 
mations have been made on the conservative side. For example, the receipts 
from the Mount Baker National Forest which are higher than the average for 
the past 5 years. The price for cut logs in 1957 was higher than in 1958, The 
average cut price for 1957 was $20.15." 

An estimate shows that such a national park would subtract 40 million board- 
feet of allowable cut from Mount Baker Forest’s annual cut of 225 million board- 
feet. This writer actually feels that the total might be closer to half this amount. 
Nevertheless, even with this larger subtraction, it would be possible to make a 
full allowable cut larger than at present and add an additional $800,000 to Mount 
Baker receipts. 

The average visitor stay is 48 hours, which is. conservative when we view 
the average stay for Olympic National Park as 96 to 144 hours. 


EQUIVALENTS IN ANNUAL PAYROLES 


The U.S. Department of Commerce calculates that 24 tourists per day per year 
is the economic equivalent to an industry with an annual payroll of $100,000.“ 
For Olympi¢ National Park under these figures, this means that tourism amounts 
to the equivalent of over 183 industries with payrolls of $100,000 per year.*. A 
Cascade National Park would have a similar potential to that of Olympic National 
Park, 

This is a dormant source of revenue not yet exploited. The spreading of such 
payrolls would do a great deal for the progressive economic development of the 
cities around such a park—Wenatchee, Chelan, Everett, Bellingham, Darrington, 
etc. ate possibility is one which should stimulate the thinking of Washingtonians. 
greatly. 

And thus, too, do we have our proof that sentiment can be capitalized on profit- 
ably. This plus the other facts we have presented seems to us to prove that there 
isno economic justification to oppose Senate bill 1123. 


SUMMARY 


In summation, the North Cascades Conservation Council would desire to 
State its point of view in this way : 

(1) No timber crisis exists in America or the Pacific Northwest. 

(2) The demand for lumber should continue stable. 

(8) The lumber market will face increasing competition from substitutes such 
as aluminum. 

(4) Recent timber inventories in the Pacific Northwest indicate increased 
Volumes not previously known to exist. ; 

(5) The problem for the forest industry is not’ undersupply of timber but 
oversupply. 

(6) There is no need to glut the wood market with wood from our orhaeeee 
re present and potential. 
. (7) More forestry and more wilderness are compatible ideas. 
(8) The indirect benefits of outdoor recreation areas can do much to stimu- 

‘the economic growth of the Pacific Northwest. 
49) There is no economic justification to oppose the wilderness bill 


Mr. Zatusxy. I just want to say this: that the North Cascades 
nservation Council is a corporation within the State of Washing- 
ton. We organized about 2 years ago and we vow have about..500 
members. And as a oonsettvation organization we would not do any- 


“ See footnote 35 above. 
ae Washington State’s 1958 Tourist Industry,” (mimeograph) Tourist Promotion Divi- 
sion, Washin ton State Department of Commerce and Heonomic Development 


401,717 (tourists) X4 (days in State) _1 99 industries with re of $100,000 
24 X 365. payrolls, 
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thing willingly to jeopardize the economy of the State of Washing- 
ton. We are just as concerned about this as the other gentlemen are, 

But I have heard statements, not only in the past but today, speak- 
ing about the serious effect that this, the wilderness bill, would have 
on the future economy and that we must have jobs, with the implica- 
tion that this is going to take jobs away. 

I would like to refer, Senator Jackson, to a statement made by your 
opponent in the last election when he said that if the wilderness bill 
‘was to pass, thousands of beanie would lose their jobs immediately, 
Well, frankly, I haven’t heard so much nonsense since the wolf told 
Red Riding ood he was grandma. 

Now, on the other hand, we constantly hear when the forest indus- 
tries are speaking to their own members about what a bright future 
is predicted for the industry, or a lumber company president :who 
predicts the healthy future of the company. They certainly have 
their ups and downs when it comes to outdoor recreation areas. 

The North Cascades Conservation Council feels that this bill merely 
perpetuates the status quo. 

ow, there was reference made here to the North Cascades High- 
way, and. I would like the committee to know that our council, the 
North Cascades Conservation Council, is on record as favoring @ 
North Cascades Highway that would go over Hart’s Pass in that 
particular region. 

I would like to summarize what I have in my statement and then 
possibly give some elaboration on this. First of all, no timber crisis 
exists in Tartan or in the Pacific Northwest. The demand for lum- 
ber should continue stable. The lumber market will face increasing 
competition from such substitutes as aluminum. Recent timber in- 
ventories in the Pacific Northwest indicate increased volumes not 
previously known to exist, and the problem for the forest industries, 
according to their own spokesman, is not undersupply of timber, but it 
is an oversupply of timber. There is no need to glut the wood market 
with wood from our wilderness areas, present and potential. More 
forestry and more wilderness are compatible ideas. The indirect 
benefits of outdoor recreation areas can do much to stimulate the 
economic growth of the Pacific Northwest, and there is no economic 
justification to op the wilderness bill. 

Now, first of all, the fact is that there is no timber famine in the 
United States; there has.never been a timber famine, and all indica- 
tions are that there will not be a timber famine in the future. 

Now, I would like to indicate to you gentlemen the fact that in 1900 
that we used 41 billion board feet of timber. in the United States, of 
lumber. In 1958, that total is now 33 billion board feet. Now, I 
would say that even with the increasing population that this trend 
has gone down over the years, and why has it gone down? Well, first 
of all, there are market problems. That is where the real famine 1s, 
the market famine, in that.aluminum and plastics are both making m- 
creased competition for lumber industries. The per capita consump- 
tion of lumber has gone down from 1900. People are using, per capita, 
about half of what they used in 1900. Other construction m 
however, have gone up. 

Now, T made the statement that the problem was not undersupply 
of timber but the problem was oversupply of timber. And I refer 
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to a speech made by the president, of the National Lumbermen’s Mannu- 
facturers Association, in which he made just that statement, in which 
he said that the real problem was. oversupply and a lack of markets. 
Add to this, too, the trend that is developing in the United States 
where we have more growth of timber than we havecut. For example, 
in 1952 the indications were that in the south that there was 31 percent 
more growth than there was cut. 4 
.I would also like to refer to my own home county, Snohomish 
County, and say that recent statistics there show that in the past 25 
years, from one inventory to another, that we have shown. a larger 
wth than we have cut, at the rate of 474. million board-feet.. This 
is for Snohomish County. . This is from the Forest Service statistics 
on Snohomish. County, a little pamphlet that the Forest Service put 
out back in 1955. 

Not only that, but in the Mount Baker National Forest we have seen 
tremendous increases.in the timber volumes. Now, these come about 
through many factors, but nevertheless, this. is a great increase. 

For example, a few years ago the Mount.Baker National Forest. was 
allowed, had an annual allowable cut, of, 145 million board-feet. 
Today that is increased to 222 million board-feet per year. 

These just were new inventories, and yet we know that the industry 
has not really begun to intensively manage their forests, 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Zalesky, we are over the 5 minutesnow. One 
last word and then we will include your entire statement in the record. 

Mr. Zatesxy.. All right. I would just like to make this one fur- 
ther statement, that Olympic National Park, and this is an example of, 
say, how our outdoor recreation can stimulate our industry here in the 
State, has grown in, say, people visiting it, from 500,000 in 1946, to 
1,192,000 in 1958. Now, by U.S. Department of Commerce statistics 
where they say that 24 people per day per year is equal to an annual 
parvo of $100,000, this means that in this State alone from out-of- 

tate tourist money that we have the equal of 183 such industries and 
such payrolls. . 

Senator. Jackson,, Thank you for your statement, and the formal 
statement will be included in the ae 

Now we are going to call some of these people out of order, some 
due to illness in the family and others that are out of the city. The 
next witness will be Mr. Jesse H. Petrich of the Western. Washington 
Farm Forestry Association, and then we will hear from Mrs. Mathews. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE H. PETRICH, PRESIDENT, WESTERN 
WASHINGTON FARM FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr, Perrion, Senator Jackson, that item you wanted on the Federal 
ownership in Washington, 33,9 percent, in acreage, 

Senator Jackson. All right. You may have a chair and proceed. 
,._Mr. Perricu, My name is Jesse H. Petrich, and I reside in Langley, 
Wash. Iam a nontechnical forester. I am president of the Weste 
Washington Farm Forestry saniation, an incorporated association 
of private,and small woodland owners. We have no commercial ties, 
hor are we subservient to or captives of any State, Federal, or private 
Agencies or institutions, or organizations, We are organized for the 
purpose of advancing the cause of, and the dissemination of, infor- 
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mation on ‘good farm-forest practices. We have no selfish aims re- 

rding this legislation. Our only concern in this matter is that of 
ing taxpayers, landowners, and as such, owners of this Government 
land along with our fellow Americans. 

One would think, to hear the wails and protestations of “save us a 
piece of woods as God made ‘it” that there are no activities alo 
those lines at the present time. The committée’s attention is direc 
to the following wilderness area regulations now in effect, regulation 
U-1 and wild areas U-2. | 

' Under regulation U-1, upon recommendation of the Chief, Forest 
Service, the Secretary may designate as wilderness areas, single tracts 
of not, less than one hundred thousand acres, within which there shall 
be no roads, or other provisions for motorized transportation, no com- 
mercial timber cutting, and no occupancy under special use permits 
for hotels, stores, resorts, summer homes, organization camps, hunting 
and fishing lodges, or other similar uses. These wilderness areas can- 
not be set aside without properly advertised hearings such as this, if 
they are requested. Under wild areas U-2—and here I want to throw 
a spike at the gentlemen who say that they couldn’t cut down on the 
size of some of these areas that could be set up. Under U-2 they can 
take less than one hundred thousand acres and more than 5,000, and 
surely within that acreage limitation we shouldn’t have any difficulty 
in setting up little remote peak areas if they so desired them. Five 
thousand acres isn’t much. He wasn’t sticking very close to the truth. 
These can be set up as wild areas by the Chief and shall be adminis- 
tered ‘n the same manner and with the same restrictions applied as on 
the wilderness areas. 

We also have our primitive areas under an earlier act, now being 
operated under the regulations applying to U-1 and U-2. These 
areas are approximately three-fifths of our total wild areas. 

So, the Western Washington Farm Forestry Association’ wants to 
know, what is all this sound and fury about? .The machinery is 
already set up. And if it is determined necessary by the proper 
authorities, they can set up wilderness areas till they run out our ears. 
Do the proponents of this legislation accuse the Forest Service and 
the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture of mismana ing our lands 
under their control? Will this bill make for more or less confusion 
in the determination of single or multiple use? The Western Wash- 
ington Farm Forestry Association feels the local administrators on 
the grounds are better able to direct the use of these lands than an- 
other added commission, with the divided authority and resultant 
confusion.’ From observation of practices on our Federal lands and 
our Glacier Peak area in particular, we feel that multiple use as we 
have seen it is the greatest good for the greatest number, and until 
it is proven otherwise we must oppose the single purpose concept. 

Do you people here in Washington realize that this bill will with- 
draw.17 percent of our Federal lands and lower our economic base 
that much? And further, that by maintaining over 2 million acres 
in a roadless condition, the average person will never get a chance 
‘to see, use or enjoy them. If this bill is passed, this will be a com- 
mon occurrence, this little thing that’s coming up here. Mr. Ave 
Touring Citizen will be driving along the highivuy: he will stop, look 


up at the mountains and say to his wife, “I hear we have a wilderness 
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area back there. It sure must be nice, just like God made it, full of 

ts and disease and fire hazards, with no way to control them. Id 
ike to see it- but there are no roads in there, but we do have a wilder- 
ness area, dear.” 

The Western Washington Farm Forestry Association wants the 

roponents of this legislation to come out with something realistic 
in the way of propoundments for it. Just forget the baloney of 
“we have a cause here, let’s make a big holler.” Just come out and 
tell us in plain words, what is wrong with the present laws and regu- 
lations, and what will be the benefits to the greatest number over our 
present wilderness’ acts as now set up. 

Until that time, this association is opposed to the enactment of any 
legislation that will take away from any of us any of the rights and 
privileges we now have, in and on our Federal lands. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Petrich; appreciate having 
your statement. Mrs. Mathews. 

We have been a' little lenient on this 5 minute rule but we are going 
to treat everyone the same now; we automatically end it at 5 minutes, 
because we have people who are anxious. They have family prob- 
lems and everything else and they want to leave town. We are 
going to be absolutely judicious about this. This is not to pick on 
you. 


STATEMENT OF ALISON MURPHY MATHEWS, REPRESENTING THE 
OLYMPIA, WASH., AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Mrs. Matuews. I already have my watch off, Senator. 

Tam Alison Murphy Mntlvswek Route 6, Box 308, Olympia, rep- 
resenting the Olympia Audubon Society. 

I think a great many of the misconceptions of this bill come from 
the fact that people don’t think in terms of proportions. I wonder 
if the actual areas of Olympic National Forest, which is a museum 
for the country, is proportionately so different from the area of the 
Seattle Art Museum, which belongs to the city of Seattle: We have 
a heritage in wilderness which can never reproduced. When 
it’s gone, it’s gone forever. 

As for the argument that setting wilderness aside now is premature 
because it has existed for centuries and presumably will exist for 
longer, there are many sections of our country, notably in the East, 
where wilderness was not set aside and now there is none to set aside. 
If wilderness is not set aside prematurely, it cannot be set aside post- 
maturely because it will not be there. 

Granted, we need jobs, and granted we can’t do much of anything 
until we have a place to sleep and enough to eat and a job which pro- 
vides this. Weneed raw materials, but what, the opponents of this bill 
don’t stop to realize when. the talk about the 30 percent of the State 
of Washington being federally owned, and some people wanting all 

Cascades set aside, and so on; what they don’t stop to realize is 
iat this bill would set aside more efficiently land which is already 
set. aside, which is about 6 percent of the State of Washington.. When 
Wehave a city that isall business, it is an unpleasant city. If we have’ 
* house that is all bedrooms’ and allkitchen, it is a-slum area. If we 
tve a State that is all available for development of all kinds,’ we 
will have a slum State. 
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The wilderness that we have here attracts people to the State; our 
tourism has gotten to the point where—the 2h tag it has already been 
brought out, but again I mention proportion. I understand that our 
tourist industry is almost as valuable to the State in terms of dollars 
now as our entire lumber industry.. Many of these tourists come here 
because of the wilderness areas. I would say most of them. This 
does not mean that all tourists get out of their cars and hike into the 
wilderness areas, but would they come if the areas were. not. there? 
And when highways are put through wilderness areas, they are no 
longer wilderness. I do not refer to well-planned roads and roads 
and trails, roads that take people in for camping, which are certain] 
desirable in some situations, not in all, but wilderness is spoiled if it 
is made too easily available. , 

We are a Nation with an increasingly high standard of living and 
increasing leisure. .We need to turn to more and more outdoor recrea- 
tion. We need it not only for our souls; we need it for our health. We 
have to keep fit in spite of our standard of living, and it is some- 
thing we. have to bring up our children to recognize the value of. 
Wane been accused as a nation of becoming soft, and I think 
that wilderness areas will help to work against this increasing softness, 

There is one factor that has not been mentioned, and that is the 
incalculable value of wilderness areas for the scientist. ‘These areas 
are museums of the natural history of the past, and before anyone 
dismisses pure science, stop to think about what pure science—that is, 
science for the sake of research, for the sake of knowledge—stop to 
think what this has led to.. There are many men who have spent their 
lives in pure scientific research with no ideas of gain or of actual in- 
ventions or discoveries that would benefit mankind, but their discov- 
eries have led to benefits for mankind. Unfortunately, in many cases 
they have also led to things that are not beneficial. But we need these 
museums and I have.heard pure scientists talk about the value of 
wilderness areas for this purpose. A piece of land that is as it has 
always been can teach us a tremendous amount about the evolution 
of the world, of the environment, that we live in, and as science becomes 
even more important it is even more important, to guard these areas 
against increasing population yrange If we don’t fix them now so 
that they can’t be gotten at easily, the tremendous population pressure 
that has already been mentioned is going to swamp them and we will 
never regain them. 

(A statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALISON MurpHy MATHEWws, OLYMPIA, REPRESENTING OLYMPIA 
AUDUBON 


We urge passage of §.,1123 which will protect our, tiny. percentage of remaining 
area. 

Because in the face of increasing population pressure and resultant land 
hunger, protection solely by good will of the various Federal agencies is not 
enough. Our past history shows that we cannot. be expected to leave any such 
existing areas untouched, ‘by. accident”; we need law. 

Because the conservation, peseorvalian, and use “in such manner * * * a8, 
will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future gerierations” is vital 
if our grandchildren are to have any idea of what our country once was like. 
Many commercial interests and others uninformed about the wilderness bill’ 
would allow this original-aim for the national parks and, wilderness areas to De, 
subverted by gradual attrition.’ . 7 af 
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Because these museums of the natural history of this continent are vital for 


further study and understanding of man’s environment. As untouched area 


becomes: smaller and science becomes,even more important, these islands of 
completely natural eyolution will become even more important. 

Because more and more with increased leisure we are turning to healthful 
outdoor recreation. As a Nation we need all opportunities which will encourage 
this and to help us keep fit in spite of the ease of our high standard of living. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mrs. Mathews, for your very fine 
statement. Mr. Paul Wiseman. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL W. WISEMAN, OLYMPIA, WASH. 


Mr. Wiseman. My name is Paul W, Wiseman, 115 East 18th Street, 
Olympia, Wash. I am a native of this State, and I strongly favor 
immediate passage of this bill. The bill is for the Nation as a whole, 
as well as for those millions of people who are fortunate enough to 
live within a few hours’ drive of the heart of our Washi n wil- 
derness. I say “heart” because today there is not a spot in this State 
more than 20 miles from a road. ! 

S, 1123, which merely gives some degree of legal protection to areas 
already set aside as wilderness, adding not a single acre to the total, 
has been described as the greatest piece of conservation legislation 
since the National Park Act:of 1916. Fine as it is, it also has been 
severely criticized in its present form as not strong enough. Neverthe- 
less, in view of the well-established physical and character-building 
values of recreation in a natural environment, of the ever-rising pop- 
ulation, the steadily rising standard of living, with increased leisure 
time, I think it is imperative that we look a a century or more. 

Spokesmen for some private economic groups have stated as an 
objection to the bill that it would prevent the maintenance or ex- 

ion of employment. Yet, when the Washington State Legis- 

re considered a memorial to the Congress of the United States 
requesting’ a long delay in action on the bill, organized labor for all 
of the State—the State Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, the Team- 
sters, Miners, Logging and Sawmill workers, all groups—went on 
record opposing memorial. I think the representatives of labor 
are well qualified to analyze the effects of S. 1123 on the standard of 
living of America. 

Little lumber and mining towns have come and pone in Washing- 
ton over many decades. ey sprang up, served their purpose, and 
were abandoned. It is estimated by. forest industry officials that 
America’s growth of new timber is running well ahead of consump- 
tion. These officials also estimate that this will be just as true in 
the year 2000 as it is now. In Washington there has been a long- 
range downward trend in forest products employment, and passage 
or lack of passage of the wilderness bill will not change it. 

It has said that the mining industry would ‘suffer by this 
bill. Last year, out of total Washington State labor force exceed- 
ing 1 million, only 1,800 persons altogether were employed in min- 

The effect, if any, of this bill on these industries is negligible. 
current economic fallacy is the belief that a rapid increase in 
ge is necessary to a rising living standard. Sweden and the 

Jnited States are examples of nations where living standards have 
risen considerably in recent years. Yet since 1946, Sweden’s popula- 
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tion has risen only 10 percent, compared with our 23 percent. The 
inevitable result of an always meses population is a decline in 
living standards. It is the economically developed countries that 
need the most space, not the poor ones, like India or China. Great 
Britain is already known as the first nation on earth to run out of 
space. 

Some people have objected to wilderness preservation on grounds 
that all people cannot penetrate the wilderness. All people cannot 
play golf, tennis, or football, enjoy a symphony, great paintings, 
or a classic book, or find pleasure in rock-and-roll. But we permit 
and encourage these things for those who do. We are proud to 
maintain public paren, golf links, tennis courts, art galleries, 
and museums. There is a period of at least 20 or 30 years in the 
lives of most of us when we can hike, climb, canoe, or loaf in the 
wilderness, if we wish. I have met persons of all ages on the trails 
and in the meadows. 

Seattle’s Boy Scout camp was established 40 years ago on Hood 
Canal, on the edge of wilderness, and tens of thousands of Scouts 
have since hiked in the Olympic Mountains. Seattle is recognized 
nationally for a low crime rate, and I believe a healthy outdoor pro- 
gram for youngsters is a factor in it. Should I become unable to 
walk, I shall be quite content to leave the wilderness to the younger 

eneration, knowing that their opportunity to enjoy it and gain its 
nefits is as t as mine was. 

A primeval forest can be logged but once. The areas in question 
can be mined but once. The same wood, the same minerals, are avail- 
able in abundance in less beautiful, less attractive parts of the earth. 
It is always possible to do away with wilderness in any of its forms, 
but once gone, nothing will bring it back. | 

I took a day off from work to attend this hearing. There are many 
of us in this country who are willing to devote our time and ener- 
gies to protecting our wilderness heritage, which has meant so much 
to us, and will mean much to those who come after us. I hope the 
Congress will pass this bill quickly, and without delay will give our 
wilderness the adequate protection it deserves and needs. Thank 

ou. 
Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Wiseman. Any questions! 
Thank you very much. The next witness, Keith Petrie, Portland, 
Oreg.; then Mrs. Harlan Jackson will follow Mr. Petrie. State your 
name and whom you represent. 


STATEMENT OF KEITH PETRIE 


Mr, Perriz, My name is Keith Petrie and I come to the committee 
as an individual. The reason I do this is because I am one of those 
few people who do sit on both sides of the fence on this issue. 

I am a devoted believer in wilderness areas and I am a devoted 
user of them, and I dare say that I probably spend more, or as much 
time as anyone, in the mountain areas in recreation. I am also 4 
private forester employed by a private company that has absolutely 
no saberaet in Government timber sales, so this bill in no ways affects 
my job, 
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From the standpoint of wilderness, I would like to see more, only 
I would like to see it true wilderness. This point I will bring out 
later. That is from my own selfish viewpoint. 

Actually, I go along that this bill does not accomplish anything 
that can’t be done. I -feel that the bill does, if passed, cast the 
reflection that the Forest Service isn’t doing their job. I feel that they 
are. I have very close, association with the Forest Service in some 
of my capacities in the mountaineering. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, it does include the other departments, 
too, the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Perret. Yes; but I would say this: that I think it reflects more 
against the Forest Service than any, and that is my opinion. I could 
well be wrong. Actually, I feel that if the change would be needed, 
if this opinion prevailed, that the change would be in personnel, not in 
the law. 

I feel that too great emphasis is put on the acreage rather than on 
thequality of the area. 

In light of the Outdoor Recreation Review efforts, I feel that the 
billis premature. An architect determines the needs and the facilities 
and then builds his structure, rather than design it first and then 
finding out what the needs are. 

When setting aside large areas such as this, there are two problems: 
number of people and access, And access will control the number of 
people, and I think the number of people should control the acreage 
and the type set aside. Actually, some, at least one of the member 
clubs of the Western Federation of Outdoor Clubs now finds the 
proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness Area too unaccessible for practical 
use without using mechanical means. | 

Actually, it is not clear to me just what the proponents of this bill 
mean-by wilderness; and this is a point where I get into what I believe 
is true wilderness. It is my opinion that true wilderness would cer- 
tainly exclude the use of horses as a means of travel. This.idea would 

inconceivable to most as it would exclude many from using the 
areas, Yet horses are not native to these areas. I like to walk and 
am not a user of horses, and get no enjoyment out of hiking along a 
trail heavily used by horses. You know, it is a point for us trail- 
beaters. Heavy horse use will make the trails unusable or at least 
undesirable for foot travel. This is a condition existing in some of 
our parks and areas today. Heavy horse use will make the trails 
unusable, and also their presence on the trail and around the campsite 
1s certainly not conducive to an alpine atmosphere. In spite of this 
they are a necessity for many to use these areas because of the remote- 
ness and the rugged access. Some of these same groups who would not 
favor the elimination of horses are in favor of regulations to eliminate 

use of expansion bolts by the rock climbers in Yosemite National 
Park, an item so small that it can’t be seen from more than a few fee 
and usually they are a couple thousand feet off the ground. This, 
believe, is getting quite extreme, as regulations against the use of 
pitons and bolts would eliminate many of their own members from 

bing in these areas. To what extent are there groups going to 
push this wilderness concept ? 
_Tdo not use bolts mysel except for rescue work. However, I would 
lot want to get into a bad position someday where I had to use one 
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and would not be able to because there is a regulation against it. I 
think I’d go ahead and use it and get fined, from a practical stand- 
point. It is not for me to try to deny everyone else the right to climb 
the way that they want to climb. Also, I don’t think it is for me to 
try and deny the right for people to use horses in these areas, if that 
is the way they—what they must use to use the areas. At the same 
time I believe that no one should have the right to deny the others 
the use of all the wilderness areas because they do not like mechanical 
means of transportation that might be used in the areas. 

This bill would do just that, and this is where it falls down. A 
vast acreage will be set aside for one special group. Wouldn’t it be 
more logical to set aside smaller areas and maintain a true wilderness 
status along with some other areas where horses could be used, and 
other areas where mechanical transportation can be used? The entire 
public should be able to use at least some part of this highly esthetic 
mountain country. Some of our most remote areas, roads could be 
built into with not too much difficulty and the people could see the 
real alpine country. 

It is quite possible and logical that with proper planning some of 
the wilderness areas can be made ‘to serve a much larger portion of the 
public and still maintain the aspects of wilderness, In areas in Can- 
ada this condition exists. To decide how and which ones will take 
time to determine. I believe that the time to consider this bill would 
be after the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission makes. 
its report. 

If this bill passes, I'visualize a great pressure of people building up 
on all sides of the wilderness areas and some day the pressure will be 


too rest and all the protection afforded these areas will collapse. It 
will be like a dam breaking and the flood of uncontrollable water en- 
gulfing everything in its path; in the same way this sudden flood of 
people will ni and destroy all the wilderness. 


I will say that I believe that wilderness can be managed, and the 
problem is managing the people, and I believe that there should be a 
clearer definition of what we are talking about by when we say wil- 
derness areas. 

Senator Jackson. Thank-you very much, Mr. Petrie. Your state- 
ment will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF KEITH PETRIE 


I come before this committee as an individual.’ I represent no organization or 
‘special-interest groups. My position to evaluate this bill and other action affect- 
ing wilderness areas is unique by the fact that I am on both sides of the contro- 
versy centered around wilderness legislation. I am a devoted believer and user 
of wilderness areas. I am a past president of the Wy’east Climbers, a member 
club of the Western Federation of Outdoor Clubs; a former member of the 
Mazamas; patrol chief of the Mount Hood Ski Patrol, and also reseue chairman 
of the Oregon Mountain Rescue & Safety Council,of Oregon, I have climbed 
in almost every. area in Oregon and Washington which will be affected by this 
bill. I mention this to establish my interest and use of the mountains as my way 
of life. I am also a graduate and professional forester employed by a private 
company—one that is not a user of Federal timber nor will have any need for 
it. By my association with the industry I have knowledge of the terrific impact’ 
this.legislation will ‘have on the economy of the wood-using industry, especially 
in the localities close to the potential wilderness areas. However, I would like 
to make it clear that this legislation will have no effect on my company nor my 
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job. My personal interest in this bill is how it will affect: (1) my use of the 
areas; (2) the overall wilderness concept; (3) the overall recreation needs of 
the country; (4) the economy of the regions dependent on the raw materials that 
will be locked up in the wilderness areas. 

From a personal standpoint, I would like to have more true wilderness areas 
without trails, and that would have regulations that would prohibit as many 
people as possible from using the areas. This is not possible and one must under- 
stand other people’s desires and rights to enjoy these areas. 

In spite of the temporary benefit that I might benefit from this bill, I am 
opposed to its passage. 

This bill does not accomplish anything that cannot be done now under present 
laws. Actually this bill will impede the orderly development and management 
of wilderness areas. If the Congress passes 8S. 1123, it will be an indication that 
the personnel of the agencies involved are not competently administering their 
jobs. The solution to this is a change in personnel, not a change in the law 
But this I could not agree with, especially in regard to the U.S. Forest Service’s 


program. 
This bill is putting too great an emphasis on the need for a vast acreage of 
wilderness areas rather than on the quality of the areas and the best use of the 


land. 

In light of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission’s efforts, 
this legislation is unquestionably premature, if needed at all. An arehitect 
determines the needs of a building and relates them to the limitations of the 
site and the available facilities in =iaterial, labor, and services before he designs 
the actual structure. It would only be good business for Congress to know the 
needs and the available areas needed for each category of outdoor recreation 
before any laws are passed on any part of this vast field. Special legislation 
on this one phase will only set the precedent for such special legislation on other 
phases, and the result will be complete chaos in the overall recreation field. 

When setting aside such areas for this one purpose, basically there are two 
problems to its use: (1) Number of people, and (2) accessibility: The areas 
cannot be so remote as to prohibit its use. Even under present conditions some 
of the ardent outdoor groups are finding these areas too inaccessible for practical 
use under present regulations. The number of users will be governed by the 
accessibility; the number of people who use an area should be a determining 
factor in the amount of areas that can be justifiably set aside for one use. Not 
all of these areas should be set aside for those who can either walk or ride 


Actually it is not clear to me just what the proponents of this bill mean by 
“wilderness.” To me their idea at present seems to be one that would give 
them the use of the areas within the limits of their present physical and finan- 
cial means, and available free time, still maintaining certain esthetic qualities. 

In my opinion, true wilderness would certainly exclude the use of horses as 
a means of travel. This idea would be inconceivable to most as it would ex- 
elude many from using the areas. Yet horses are not native to these areas. 
I like to walk and am not a user of horses, and get no enjoyment out of hiking 
along a trail heavily used by horses. Heavy horse use will make the trails un- 
usable or at least undesirable for foot travel. Their presence on the trail and 
around the campsite is certainly not conducive to an alpine atmosphere. In 
spite of this they are a necessity for many to use these areas because of the 
remoteness and the rug access. Some of these same groups who would not 
favor the elimination of horses are in favor of regulations to eliminate the use 
of expansion bolts by the rock climbers in Yosémite National Park. An item 
80 small that it can’t be seen ffom more than a few feet. This I believe is get- 
ting quite extreme as regulations against the use of pitons and bolts would 

te many of their own members from climbing in these areas. To what 

extent are these ps going to push this wilderness concept? 
ts myself except for rescue work. However, I would not want 
to get into a bad position someday where I had to use one and would not be 
able to because of a regulation. It is not for me to try and deny everyone 
élse the right to use bolts while climbing in these areas any more than it is for 
je to try and deny the right for others to use horses in the same aréas. Also, 

‘one should have the right to defy others the use of all the wilderness areas 

use. they don’t like the mechanical means of transportation being used in 


‘the areas. 
' This bill would do just that, and this is where it falls down. A vast acreage 
Will be set aside for one special group. Wouldn’t it be more logital to set aside 
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smaller areas and maintain a true wilderness status along with some other 
areas where horses could be used, and other areas where mechanical trang. 
portation can be used? The entire public should be able to use some part of this 
highly esthetic mountain country. 

It is quite possible and logical that with proper planning some of the wilder- 
ness areas can be made to serve a much larger portion of the public and still 
maintain the aspects of wilderness. To decide how and which ones will take 
time to determine. I believe that the time to reconsider this bill would be 
after the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission makes its report. 

If the bill passes, I visualize a great pressure of people building up on all 
sides of the wilderness areas, and someday the pressure will be too great and 
all the protection afforded these areas will collapse. It will be like a dam 
'. breaking and the flood of uncontrollable water engulfing everything its path; 
in the same way this sudden flood of people will engulf and destroy all the 
wilderness. 

Senator Jackson. Mrs. Harlan Jackson, Bellingham, for the Edge- 
moor Garden Club and Ivy League Garden Club. Following her we 
will hear from Mr. Hutton and Mr. Truax from Bellingham. You 


may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GRACE JACKSON, REPRESENTING THE IVY 
LEAGUE AND EDGEMOOR GARDEN CLUBS. 


Mrs. Jackson. My name is Grace Jackson; I represent two garden 
clubs of Bellingham, Wash.—the Ivy League, of 36 members, and 
the Edgemoor Garda Club, of 38 members, both of which wish to 
state that they are unanimously opposed to the passage of a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Act. 

As gardeners and lovers of the outdoors, we are opposed to any 
bill which virtually locks the gate to millions of acres of land from 
99 percent of the people, as well as completely disregarding its future 
promenie: We are far better gardeners than Mother Nature, and 

ow only too well the destructive forces that take over at the 


slightest laxity in care. Any walk Sas an unkept garden or 4 


disease-ridden forest proves this point. hy, then, is so little con- 
sideration given to the protection of this land from such destructive 
forces as fires and insect epidemics? 

Any area that prohibits roads, motor vehicles, motorized equip- 
ment, aircraft, mechanical transport, or delivery of persons or sup- 
plies cannot adequately control such forces, and all adjacent property 
1s thereby endangered to the extent that there would be serious 
geen as to the advisability of investing great sums in protection of 

orests adjacent to wilderness areas and running the risk of having 
fires or insect epidemics spill out and consume them also. We are 
therefore opposed to isolating arene portions of our State for natural 
es through the ages, knowing full well that a forest cannot 

preserved, and that this is a tricky statement welcomed by the 
idealists. In reality, we would be setting aside billions of board feet 
of merchantable timber in remote areas to decay, become inf 
with blight, and be forever a fire hazard. 

- How much more sensible, when the economy of our Western States 
is so dependent on timber, to continue selective logging now adequately 
managed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the National 
Forest Service, who, through their intelligent planning, have also 
done an exceptional job of developing the tourist and recreational 
use of the forests. . 
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Private industry, through timber sale contracts, has built roads 
that the public uses to reach their favorite campsite, fishing ground, 
ski area, and soon. These areas would otherwise not be accessible to. 
99 percent of the people. 
The passage of a bill that locks up our timber also seriously handi- 
caps our school system and, consequently, affects every person living 
in the State of Washington. The school districts of Whatcom County 
alone received close to $800,000 during the past 5 years from sales in 
the Mount Baker National Forest, which includes one of the proposed 
areas to be isolated if this bill passes. 

With timber and tourist iuitastiien so vital to the economy of our 
State, we cannot possibly stand behind a bill that jeopardizes both. 
Many have been misled into thinking the p e of such a bill will 
increase recreation and the tourist industry. This is not the case. 
Instead, it will be hindered with a “no exception” archaic law pro- 
hibiting roads.and improvements. Young families with smal] chil- 
dren can’t very well walk 15 or 20 miles into a wilderness. Older 
people don’t have the stamina. Working men and women usually do 
not have the time or money to explore areas whose vastness or impene- 
trability requires so much time or expense by pack trip. 

It is our belief that a forest, well managed, can provide a never- 
ending crop of wood; a permanent source of water for domestic, 
agricultural, and industrial use; a continuing habitat for fish and 

me; and provide opportunities for picnicking, hiking, camping, 

ing, ae and noise-free solitude for those who wish to get 
away from it all. I, myself, love the outdoors and I have hiked 16 
miles:in 1 day, so I am most anxious to preserve areas of beauty, but I 
also have noted that some of the most beautiful and lonely spots that 
I have ever visited were only 3 or 4 miles from a road’s end. 

The various acts of Congress that established our national parks, 
national monuments, and national forests stated specifically that they 
should be preserved for the enjoyment, education, and inspiration of 
all penile for all time, and accessible to all. for of these acres 
would automatically be closed to normal recreational use by the pas- 
sage of this bill, as is clearly shown on page 8. 

© believe it is possible to manage our natural resources in such a 
manner that we can provide a reasonable amount of wilderness with- 
out damage to important industries, and that it is undemocratic to. 
lock up such large areas containing some of the most scenic parts of 
our country for less than the 1 percent who could ever hope to see and 
enjoy them. We know it is possible to more sensibly provide access 
to these areas for the 99 percent without eliminating wilderness space 
for the hikers with their bedrolls. 


Since the proposed wilderness bill, S. 1123, makes none of these pro- 
visions, we sincerely hope it or other similar legislation is defeated. 
Thank you for your time. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mrs. Jackson. Mr. Robert W. Hut- 
ton, pecrnciod of the Bellingham Chamber of Commerce, to be fol- 
lowed by Archie Truax, also from ce Mr. Robert. W. Hut- 


ton, who.is president of the Bellingham 


hamber of Commerce, is the 
4ext witness, : 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. HUTTON, REPRESENTING THE 
BELLINGHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Hurron. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Rob- 
ert W. Hutton, président of the Bellingham Chamber of Commerce, 
wees Wash. In private business I am the manager and co- 
partner of Bellingham Builders Supply Co., a firm dealing in concrete 


roducts. 
F The principle of: wilderness legislation is not in keeping with the 
principles which brought our Nation into being, or which caused its 
wth toa leading world power. The freedoms for which Americans 
ought allowed this growth over a space of just a few years by com- 
parison with other nations in ene It is hard for us to see why 
the power, incentive, or freedom to live and make a living should be 
limited in any way. Further, we question decisions brought about 
by people living in other areas which affect the economy of this area; 
suck decisions should also carry the responsibility to suffer the eco- 
nomic consequences, 

This can be stated in another way: We should be primarily con- 
sidered in decisions that have anything to do with the protection and 
disposition of the natural resources that lie within our county limits. 
The State of Washington and the citizens thereof should be primarily 
considered in decisions having anything to do with the natural re 
sources within its State boundaries. Then, as it is related to the en- 
tire United States, the Federal Government should consider the devel- 
opment of thesé natural resources based on the principle of the most 
good for the greatest number of people. Thirty percent of the area 
within Whatcom ‘County is already designated a primitive area and 
would come under the jurisdiction of this bill, S. 1123. 

Only 900 persons in 1958 used the 420,000-acre primitive area of 
Whatcom County. The accessible recreational areas of our county 
were used by over 500,000 persons during the same year.. It is quite 
obvious which does the most good for the greatest number of people. 

We are in complete agreementwith the statements of the Bellingham 
School Board as to their revenue requirements and the uses bei 
made of money received by the development of natural resources. 
We are also in complete agreement, and in sympathy with, the prob- 
lem stated by the county as the need for finances to build roads and 
furnish such other services as the citizens of the area require. 

We do not believe, in addition to legislation limiting our freedom, 
that there is a need for the establishment of another Government 
agency such as the proposed council, which can only create another 
growing demand for money on which it would operate. If it is the 
committee’s belief that regulation is needed, leave this ation in 
the hands of an already existing agency, such asthe Forest Service. 

As our population continues to grow, it doesn’t seem reasonable to 
take land out of the development stage. This can only crowd more 
and more people into less and less area. We don’t believe 30 percent of 
our land, by such legislation, can be taken out of circulation now with- 
out presenting serious problems in the future. The use of our natural 
resources, their development, and the revenues received from 
development gives employment to our citizens. This type of legisla- 
tive program would be a detriment to this requirement. 
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If there is waste or misuse of these resources, and in your opinion 
there results a need for regulation, that is quite another problem, but. 
the Bellingham Chamber of Commerce cannot support legislation 1m 
any form which limits our freedom to live, grow, work, and play. 

ank you for the opportunity to state our feelings. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Hutton, for a fine statement. 
The next witness, Mr. Archie Truax, chairman of the Board of ceo | 
Commissioners, atcom County. Mr. Truax, you go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF ARCHIE TRUAX, REPRESENTING THE WHATCOM 
COUNTY BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Truax. Thank you: Gentlemen, my name is Archie Truax and 
Ireside in Bellingham, Wash. Iam at present a county commissioner 
of Whatcom County, Wash., and am here today to represent the entire 
board of county commissioners. 

I would first like to commend this committee for scheduling this 
hearing in the State of Washington because I feel it only appropriate 
that the people of our State be given a chance to express their views on 
this issue, since Senate bill 1123 will involve about 20 percent of the 
public lands in this State. 

Our primary ee ae as county commissioners is to represent 
the people of our county. erefore, we are vitally interested in any 
legislation that could presently or in the future affect their welfare 
and well-being. About 50 percent of Whatcom County’s economy 
is based upon the forest and forest products industries, exclusive of 
forest recreation, and in the last 5 years, Whatcom County has re- 
ceived over $1,600,000 as its share of national forest receipts to be 
used in the county for schools and roads. Our national forests have 
brought thousands of people to the county seeking outdoor recreation, 
and is another source of income important to our economy. 
os capmaaam! 70 percent of the land area in Whatcom County is 
im public ownership, and 44 percent of these public lands would be 
under the jurisdiction of this proposed wilderness bill. Because of 
our dependence upon the land, and as 70 percent of it is public owner- 
ship, the administration and use of these lands is of primary impor-_ 
tance to the people of Whatcom County. As our population grows, 
and it will grow, our need for forest products and forest recreation 
will grow with it; and we will become more dependent upon these 
public lands and their natural resources. 

| We are presenting this today in opposition to Senate bill 1123. 
This bill, 1f passed, would include 420,000 acres, or 30 percent, of 
hatcom County. While we feel wilderness use is a very desirable 
use of the forest, it is also a very restrictive use. | Forest Service statis- 
fies show that over one-half million people visited the Mount Baker 
National Forest, in 1958. Of this number, over 109,000 used the rela- 
fively small but highly developed Mount Baker Recreation Area, and 
only 900 persons visited the 420,000 acres of the North Cascade Primi- 
tive Area. It is not fair to the citizens of Whatcom County to dedi- 
eate this area, comprising 30 percent of their county, to the very 
use by so few people. 

potential for mass recreation in this area cannot be evaluated 

should be given first and highest consideration, especially when 
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we see the popularity of the Mount Baker Recreation Area. This 
type of recreation means the future to Whatcom County and we have 
to oppose any legislation that will hinder its development. This area 
also contains an estimated 13,4 billion board feet of merchantable tim- 
ber that could help support present industries and attract new indus- 
tries. 

Congress has authorized the Outdoor Recreation Resource Commis- 
sion to study the present and future needs for outdoor. recreation, 
and they will report to the President by September 1961. Any wilder- 
ness legislation at this time présupposes what those needs willbe, 
and it seems particularly unwise to adopt any wilderness legislation 
without the benefit of that study. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Truax, for your statement; ap- 
preciate it very much. The next witness, Mr. Jess Sapp, representing 
the Sedro Woolley Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF JESS SAPP, REPRESENTING THE SEDRO WOOLLEY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Sapp. Senator, I shall have to.speak for a few moments, be- 
cause I left my notes. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. If you desire to file a statement after- 
wards, you may doso. 

Mr. Sarr. | am ex-Senator Jess Sapp, of Sedro Woolley; I am 
representing the North Cross State Highway Association and also 
the Sedro Woolley Chamber of Commerce. I had my memos to bring 
and I left them at home, I’m sorry. 


Senator Jackson. You forward them to us and we will be glad to 
see to it they are included in the record. 

Mr. Sapp. Particularly are we in Skagit County and Whatcom 
County, from whom you have already heard, interested in this wilder- 
ness area and apport a majority of us up in our district, I’m sure, to 


the enactment of this wilderness bill. There comes a time when one 
‘has to evaluate exactly what he is going to get from a natura] resource 
of his district. | ' 

I want to take a few moments and go back just a little bit in the 
past history. When the Ross Dam was built in the Forest Service 
there, we flooded a number of million feet of timber. We have actual 
photographs of that timber still standing when the water is down; it 
was never taken out. The timber that was taken out was sold for 50 
cents per thousand and went out through Canada and down that way. 
We did not get it in our district. 

Now, you have heard them mention the fact that there is a percent- 
age of this money goes to the school districts. In fact, 25 percent of 
all moneys derived from the sale of Forest Service timber. At a time 
like now when we are orying for more taxation, when we are crying 
for more money for schools, I would hate to see another case come up 
where we would again sell timber for 50 cents or 60 cents a thousand 
with no roads to take it out. ; 

Now, recently we sold timber—I say we, timber was sold rather, m 
the Mount Baker Forest where the present dam is going in out 
concrete. That timber averaged around $50 per thousand, not 50 
cents per thousand. It averaged that because adequate roads in there 
to get that timber out with. 
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And very soon the city of Seattle is going to build another dam up 
on Thunder Creek. They are going to flood that Thunder Creek 
Basin, and by the actual report of the Forest Service, as I have been 
told, and others, there is approximately 1,700-some million feet of 
timber of the finest stand of forest growth today anywhere lying up 
in that Thunder Creek and Granite Creek area. Now, some of that 
timber will go under this water. We want that timber out for the 

urpose of making jobs for our people in Skagit and Whatcom 
Bounties: We want it out for the economy of our State and for the 
jobs that will come from the manufacture of raw products. We want 
that timber out for more reasons than that. 

We want the north cross-State highway to open up this northern 
territory. We know we aren’t going to build that north cross-State: 
highway by State funds at the present time for a long time, because 
the resource is not there. We feel sure that that highway will even- 
tually be built by forest funds from the sale of forest timber. And 
we know if that road is put through we can block off that timber 
through the Forest Service and realize a sale that will primarily pay 
for that cross-State highway. 

There are many things to think about when you bottle up a section 
of land such as that; you are doing more harm than good. I have 
heard talk of conservation around this table today. Let me ask you: 
You people have been up in that territory. How many of you have 
packed through there, seen those stands of timber rotting and no place 
to get to them in case of fire or to fight the beetle and bug infestation ? 
Some of the finest timber there is. | 

Talking again about conservation, how many of you realize that 
Douglas-firs are not the trees that really propagate? There has to 
koa clean cut, fire, or a clearing before they will come back in satis- 
factorily. But you do have your other scrub timber come in. If we 
aré going to have those kinds of timber, we have to log those timbers 
properly by selective logging and then reforest those same areas there 
to bring back the growth, and that is what can be done in this territory. 

I only speak for a small segment of our country, and the State of 
Washington, that will be taken in this wilderness area, but I speak 
for one of the finest stands of timber that is going to waste in the 
whole Northwest or in the United States, for that matter. 

Tt has been a pleasure to be here. I hope the few words I have had 
to say will be of some benefit toward the formation of suitable legisla- 
tion to protect us in this Northwest. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Sapp. We appreciate the 
statement and you may file an additional statement if you so dsire. 

Irving Clark, Jr. 


- STATEMENT OF IRVING CLARK, JR. 


_Mr. Crarx. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement but would 
like to file one later, if I may. 
ator Jackson. You may do so. 
“Mr. Cuarx. May I say it is nice to see both of our Senators here at 
once in a while, too. 
Senator Jackson. We'd like to be here more often. 
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Mr. Ciarx. I thought I would make some comments on points which 
opponents to S. 1123 have made, and which I was fairly sure before 
Tassie here they would make, because they are a current. which runs 
through this type of controversy and have for a number of years. 

First let. me say that I am not.a rich New York philanthropist and 
have no inherited wealth. I was born here in Seattle; I am a lawyer 
and real estate broker and manage a small, not Government-financed 
telephone comers in Alaska. That’s about as independent as you 
can get, isn’t it Veo 

Bert Cole, for whom I campaigned, and several others, for instance, 
have talked here in terms of a conflict with the Forest Service that we 
conservationists are fighting the Forest Service, I would like to 
say, first, that like most conservationists I have always admired the job 
the Forest Service does. The enabling legislation of 1899 set up the 
Service, and it was to preserve a supply of timber for the use of the 
people of the United States. Its primary pu is to develop saw- 
timber. In view of that, it has done a wonde job with. recreation 
and conservation, which are, from its point of view by statute, sidelines. 

And I hate to see this kind of debate and create a conflict as though 
there were one between conservationists and the Forest Service. 

Second point I would like to talk about is this phrase “locked up” 
that we always hear, The opponents of this and other measures have 
talked about our locking up resources. As you gentlemen well know, 
there is no area added to Federal holdings that is not now presently 
Federal holdings. It is perfectly true that U-1 and U-2 Forest 
Service regulations do a good job of providing some protection for 
wilderness areas, but. they are subject to change by the Secretary of 


Agriculture. A statute such as this one would give some protection 
and perpetuity, and that is what we are looking for. _ 

Thirdly, we talk about accessibility, that most people can’t get into 
these remote wilderness areas, Well, now, I have had a stiff | 
since I was 4 years old. I am not a mountaineer, or obviously muc 
of a packer, but I can get into many of these wilderness areas in an 


hour’s or a half hour’s walk. In fact, if you will trade that handsome 
cane, Senator Magnuson, for a pair of crutches, with the cast on your 
foot you could go out. from the road’s end near these areas for half 
an hour on crutches at the height of the tourist season and be in an area 
where the chances are you wouldn’t see another human being. There 
amy all kinds of accessibility under your present national park con- 
cept. 

Senator Maenuson. That’s the best offer I’ve had for a long time. 

Mr. Crarx. I hope you don’t still have the cast. this summer. <Ac- 
cessibility is not a problem, and most people like myself, with my 
handicap, can get into these areas we are trying to preserve. 

Fourth point I want to make, in terms of misconception of the size 
of these areas 2s it relates to how much wilderness area do we have. 
We have more of the United States under pavement than we do in the 
entire National Park Service. Another example, the Province of 
British Columbia, its provincial and dominion parks in the provinces, 
has more area in parks than the entire National Park Service of the 
United States. 
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Finally, I would like to make a point about protection. A number | 
of speakers, Mr. Jackson, the last speaker, Mr. Cole, have talked 
about bugs and decay and rot and fire. One of the first literal obser- 
vers of this part of the world was a very hardheaded man named 
George Vancouver, who arrived here in a boat in 1792. He died 
with a considerable reputation as an explorer when he was only 39 

rs old. He had been-at-sea 2 or 3 years. He was off Bainbridge 
Teland in May of 1792 and he had time to write in his judgment of 
the beauties of the forests of Puget Sound. Now, I would like to 
know who, if the Douglas-fir doesn’t naturally reproduce itself, who. 
during the 10,000 years that forest had been standing almost untouched. 
or unblighted by fire or decay, who had been clear cutting and who 
had been reswed ing, who had been making the fire lanes? 

The first white loggers to hit this country observed that the timber 
was portent had grown down to the water’s all over western 
Washington. There were no large areas destroyed by fire or by bugs. 
The forest will take care of itself if the white man will let it, and with 
the population: increase that Mr. Kreager, who I thought made an 
alien statement on my behalf, pointed out to the committee that 
we are going to have in the next hundred years in this country, we 
need more wilderness area, or at least to preserve what we have now. 
Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Irving, for your fine statement. 

Mr. Robert. Smith, of Los Angeles, attorney for the Western Oil & 
Gas Association. I understand you must leave, too. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. SMITH, REPRESENTING THE PUBLIC 
LANDS COMMITTEE, WESTERN OIL & GAS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Smiru. Yes. My name is Robert A. Smith; I am a member of 
the public lands committee, Western Oil & Gas Association, and 
Iam appearing today on behalf of the association, which represents 
over 80 percent of the oil production, refining, and marketing in the 
six Western States of California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
— and Alaska. 

_ Regarding the particular impact of wilderness legislation on our 
industry, I refer you to the remarks of Robert T. Patton, of Western 
Oil & Gas Association, made to this committee at its meeting in San 
Francisco, Calif., on November 10, 1958. There will be others that 
ord talk to this committee at your meeting on April 2 in Phoenix, 


Today I wish to express the overwhelming majority opinion of the 
thousands of citizens comprising our western oil industry regarding 
the underlying philosophy of this proposed legislation, to which these 
citizens vigorously object. 

Firstly, S. 1123 is prohibitive in nature. Within the memory of most. 
of us, a well-meaning but poorly informed Congress, atthe instigation 
of a small but well-organized ee pressure group, passed 

eveloped a chaotic era known as the 

Prohibition era. S. 1123 was likewise generated by a well-organized 
Foon interest pressure group and its paeophy 1s likewise prohibi- 
ve, In wilderness areas it specifically prohibits permanent or tem- 
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porary roads of any kind; prohibits the use of automobiles and trucks; 
prohibits any type of motorized equipment; prohibits motorboats; 
prohibits the landing of aircraft; prohibits the mechanical transport 
or delivery of persons or supplies; prohibits all structures or installa- 
tion excepting those necessary for the Federal administration of the 
area as wilderness; prohibits commercial activity of any kind; pro- 
hibits the use of wikderhess areas by the overwhelming majority of our 
citizens, that is, our very young children, our middle-aged and senior 
folks by prohibiting access except by a means beyond their physical 
capabilities—excepting, of course, this 14-hour’s jaunt from the end 
of the road. And this, mind you, at a time when they have the 
leisure and the money to fully enjoy these areas. To these groups of 
“American people of present and future generations” it does not pro- 
vide, it prohibits, “the benefits of an enduring resource of wilderness.” 

Secondly, S. 1123 abrogates our fundamental philosophy of equity, 
justice, and fairplay. It is inconceivable in the democratic system 
and processes as we now know them that one’s adversary in a contro- 
versial matter be allowed to sit as judge and jury to determine its dis- 

osition. And yet, in creating the National Wilderness Preservation 
Sduncit: section 4(a) provides— 
the citizen, members shall be persons known to be informed regarding, and in- 
terested in preservation of, wilderness. 
This constitutes a “built in” wilderness lobby subsidized by the Federal 
Government to the tune of $100,000 annually. 

Thirdly, we contend that more than adequate amounts of Federal 
wilderness presently exist in the 11 Western States. Statistics show 
that over 80 percent. of this Nation’s wilderness lies in the Western 
States and Alaska. This existing wilderness was utilized by less than 
1 million visitors, while our State parks in the same area, totaling only 
738,000 acres, were utilized by more than 74 million citizens. If the 
citizens of the West.only knew the overwhelming inequity between 
the Eastern and Western States in the contributions of land and income 
required of the West under the “single purpose use” provisions of S. 
tie their cries of protest would be heard all the way to the Halls of 

ongress. 

Perth. S. 1128 disregards its economic consequences. I'll skip 
over part of this because it has been adequately covered heretofore. 
I would like to say that in these Western States this legislation would 
affect the employment. of over 623,000 citizens employed in natural 
resources industries with an annual payroll of over $3,290 million. 

As for Alaska, statehood was sought a thousands of Alaskans as 
a means of pushing back the wilderness. How can we deny them their 
Hane economic growth by perpetuating wilderness through legis- 
ation 

In conclusion, I respectfully suggest that this committee remember 
that the State legislatures of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, with California pending, have memorialized 
their strong opposition to S.)1123.. We contend that the creation of 
additional wilderness areas is economically unsound and socially 
inequitable because its benefits accrue to but a small segment of our 
citizens. Failure to consider these economic and social principles are 
the most frequent causes for the mistakes and failures of legislation, 
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and a law, formulated regardless of these principles which it ignores, 
is more likely to prove bad than good in its consequences. 

- On behalf of the Western Oil & Gas Association, I thank Senator 
Jackson and the other Senators for the time they have accorded me. 
“Senator Jackson. There is an exception in here on mining by 
econ approval. I assume that does not include drilling for 
oil. 

* Mr. Smira. That would include drilling for oil. 

Senator Jackson. It would include it? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, mining, since the enactment of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act in 1920, mining has taken on a different tone, but we would 
rather assume that that would include oil and gas exploration. How- 
ever, we feel that it is much easier to pass a law than it is to amend 
or retract a law, and in order to get a Presidential proclamation, we 
feel that instead of encouraging exploration, as Senator Seaton has 
just said, in putting on compulsory curbs on importation and on the 
other hand encouraging such a bill, that you cannot encourage oil and 
gas exploration by merely a presidential edict. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Smith. The next witness, Mr. 
James F’. Henriot, assistant city attorney, city of Tacoma, The Chair 
is trying to accommodate the people who have urgent situations; that 
is why hay are out of order. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. HENRIOT, TACOMA; WASH. 


Mr. Henrior. Senator Jackson, my name is James F. Henriot. I 
am an attorney from Tacoma, Wash. I am appearing at this meeting 
today as a private citizen and not in any official capacity. I am not a 
representative of any conservation organization, outdoor group, com- 
mercial association, or chamber of commerce, but rather a private 
citizen deeply concerned with the wilderness problem and preservation 
of wilderness areas. 

I shall not give to your committee any facts or figures, quotes or 
statistics, but rather submit my own opinions, many of which [I as- 


sure you are concurred in by my friends, business and professional 
associates. , 


I am a:native of weastongton State, wherein there abounds con- 


siderable wilderness area. I am honest to say that it: was not until 
recent years that I began to appreciate the meaning and beauty of 
wilderness and to become aware of the necessity of wilderness preser- 
vation. A 3-year period as a graduate student in the eastern United 
States, during which I visited a majority of the States of our Union, 
followed. by travel in Canada and, more recently, travel in 14 Euro- 
pean countries, have enlarged my appreciation of the natural resources 
beauty of our Pacific Northwest and of the necessity to preserve 
the wilderness of this and other areas. 
_T have been fortunate to visit many of the wilderness areas in this 
State which will be affected by S. 1123. My personal impressions of 
such areas have been first a thankfulness for their creation, which 
comes from an appreciation of their beauty and, second, a desire to 
preserve such areas so that they may be enjoyed by others. 
Every year the population of the United States is increasing and, 
m addition, there is more leisure time for our people: Use and enjoy- 
ment of the outdoors is one of the best ways to occupy that leisure 
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time. The preservation of wilderness areas will allow that leisure 
time to be put to a use not only personal but also in our country’s 
best interests. Recently our country’s leaders have become increas- 
ingly concerned about the physical fitness of not only our adults but 
in particular our children. Outdoor recreation that exercises our 
pebpie will help to overcome this problem, and such recreation can 

one in wilderness areas. For when roads are prohibited people 
must hike to their goal, whether it be a campsite, lake, stream, or 
mountaintop, and such exercise for all of us is certainly in the best 
‘interests of our Nation’s health. 1 

Many times I have hiked for miles through trails in primeval 
forests to reach my goal for the day, and my companions and I have 
enjoyed and benefited from such exercise and the beauty of the sur- 
roundings. But such exercise combined with the spiritual uplift from 
the surrounding beauty will not be easily attainable for all of our 
citizens unless enough of our remaining wilderness areas are preserved, 

S. 1123 will give the protection of law to existing wilderness areas 
which are now subject to administrative regulation. It will preserve 
such areas not only for my continued use and enjoyment but for the 
use and enjoyment of the increasing number of citizens who every 
year visit such areas with the beneficial results outlined above. 

I would urge your committee to imitate the courage and foresight- 
edness of those who many years ago set aside our first national parks 
and wilderness areas by reporting favorably on S. 1123, and actively 
supporting its passage in the present Congress. 

enator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Henriot, for a very fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Henrior. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Robert L. Alverts, Seattle. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. ALVERTS, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Anverts. I am Robert L. Alverts, age 15. I am proud to be 
a member of the Boy Scouts of America. I am also proud of my 
unit, Troop No. 374, Highline District, Seattle, which is a hiking one, 
and believes and works wholeheartedly in conservation and the 
preservation of wilderness areas. It is my duty as a Scout, as it is 
stated in my scouting books, to defend my country’s wilderness areas 
and to protect her natural resources. 

Opponents of the wilderness bill say only a privileged few use 
these a unless you consider Scouts to be among the ie 
few. We don’t consider our troop to be among the privileged few, 


for we meet many troops on the wilderness trails. Opponents say 
these areas will be “huge locked-up wastes.” We have not found this 
to be the case, Every year we take a 9-day backpack trip which costs 
each boy approximately $1 per day for food. 

In scouting books we read of the terrific struggle Dr. Wn. T. 


Hornaday had in saving the last of the American bison. ‘The herd 
had dwindled ‘from an estimated 6 million to less than 100 head of 
wild animals. Dr. Hornaday helped found the American Bison 
oe in 1906, and thanks to him and his associates, we have today 
several thousand head living in protected herds here and in Canada. 
The bison has been saved. | 
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‘ But as the bison were being saved in the Plains States, our forests © 
in western Washington were being slaughtered. We have the re- 
minders today as I see 10-foot-high stumps, coenaneye with spring- 
board notches, rotting away on our hills and lowlands. oe the 
only virgin forest I.can find is in areas like Olympic National Park, 
Mount Hainier National Park, in the high Cascades, and the proposed 
Glacier Peak Wilderness Area. At present some of this is in danger 
of being cut. 

We read in our schoolbooks that some of the lumbermen say that 
due to scientific management our forests are growing faster than they 
are being cut. If that is true the problem is solved; we can have our 
wilderness areas and saw timber, too. The areas should be separated 
for all time. 

Wilderness is a natural resource just as these other living birds 
and animals are. Indeed, without wilderness some species of wild 
animals and birds disappear. Here in Washington the Olympic 
grey wolf is gone from our beloved park. The timber wolf and 
wolverine have disappeared from the Cascade Mountains. Some will 
say this is good. Others will say, and prove that Nature’s balance 
is beneficial to the United States of America. Must we wait until 
wilderness almost disappears before we attempt to save it? 

We in Scouting are grateful that the Congress of the United 
States of America has seen fit to propose legislation that will perma- 
nently insure protection to wilderness areas that are fast disappearing 
in busy America. 

It is my ambition as a Scout to continue to defend and help protect 
these bits of wilderness that God has given to me and my country, 
My fellow Scouts and I hope that such areas will always be here to 
furnish the fun and adventures we have known. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. I want to compliment you. You're 15? 

Mr. Arverrs. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You're off to quite a distinguished start here with 
a profound statement like that; very fine. 

r. Srronc. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Alverts also brought a communi- 
cation of S. L, Kelso for the record. 

Senator Jackson. All right; that will be, without objection, in- 
cluded in the record at this — 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


THE EVANGELINE RESIDENCE, 
Seattle, Wash., March 25, 1959. 

Senator Henry Jackson, 
Federal Building, Seattle, Wash. 

My Dear SENATOR JACKSON: As one who has had many years of experience in 
the field of youth work, I cannot overemphasize the value of the out-of-doors 
experience as a character-building process. 

This, of course, could be multipled several million times ff leaders of youth 
Sent Versone assigned to mold the citizens of tommorrow could be permitted 


May I urge your thoughtful consideration in the matter of preserving the 


ess areas—not for what today may bring, but for the strong America 
who are following us. 


Sincerely yours, 
8S. L. Kurso, Senior Major. 
_,-enator Jackson. With the Bellingham group I neglected to call 
Mr. Arnason, Jr., representing the Bellingham School Board. 
Mr. Arnason, if you will come up. 3 
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STATEMENT OF HAL ARNASON, JR., REPRESENTING THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, BELLINGHAM SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Mr. Arnason. Thank you, Senator Jackson. Member of the com- 
mittee, ladies and gentlemen, I am Hal Arnason, Jr., representing the 
board of directors of the Bellingham School District 501, who, in 
regular meeting assembled, amie a resolution opposing the pa 
of Senate bill 1123. I will paraphrase our entire resolution here in 
order not to repeat too thiashs of what has been said by other people 
speaking in opposition to this measure. 

ae Jackson. The entire statement will be included in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE BELLINGHAM SCHOOL DIsTRICT, 
BELLINGHAAM, WASH., PRESENTED By HAL ARNASON, JR, 


The board of directors of the Bellingham School District has passed a resolv- 
tion opposing the passage of S. 1123, the National Wilderness Preservation Act. 
This opposition is presented to you for the following reasons: 

(1) The school districts of Whatcom County have received $798,100.02 during 
the past 5 years from sale of timber in the Mount Baker National Forest. In 
addition, the county road fund has also received $798,099.97, and $84,567.41 has 
been spent on the improvement and maintenance of the Baker Lake Road to 
expedite the removal of timber from the area soon to be flooded by the Baker 
River Dam in this county. The schools’ share of this money has been used to 
help maintain adequate schools in the county. 

(2) The board of directors of the Bellingham School District has been en- 
tirely satisfied with the management of the Mount Baker National Forest by the 
local representatives of the U.S. Department. of Agriculture, National Forest 
Service, except that we opposed the originally proposed boundaries for the 
establishment of the Glacier Peak Wilderness Area. , 

As representatives of the people of this area, we believe that there has to be 
a proper balance maintained by the National Forest Service in providing recre- 
ational areas, wilderness areas, and allowing selective logging of ripe timber 
which would otherwise be lost forever. 

(3) We see no reason to create another Government agency, the National 
Wilderness Preservation Council, to influence the control of portions of national 
forests which will hamper the U.S. Forest Service in its;multiple-use manage 
ment policy. In our opinion, the U.S. Forestry Service under the Department 
of Agriculture is capable of administering the forest lands for the benefit of all 
the various interests in our population, without tying their hands with unneces- 
sary legislation such as the National Wilderness Preservation Act. 

(4) We disagree with the principle that these wilderness areas comprising 
millions of acres of land should be established for a small minority of the popu- 
lation. The general public cannot afford the equipment and expense of trips 
into these areas not accessible by automobile because no roads can be built in 
them. This is proven in our area by the fact that the U.S. Forest Service off- 
cials estimated that 2,000 people entered the wilderness areas of Mount Baker 
National Forest as comparef with the over 500,000 visitors in the other recre 
ational areas of the forest. Adequate fire protection cannot be maintained for 
other timbered areas when fires started by lightning in wilderness areas cannot 
be quickly controlled. f 

(5) We disagree with the principle set forth in the National Wilderness 
Preservation Act that management of these areas should be legislated, but 
believe that trained foresters in an administrative capacity can best serve our 
national and local needs in administering these forest lands under the present 
U.S. Forest Service. 

(6) We believe that much of the economy of the Western States is dependent 
on wise use of our natural resources and that good schools are also esset 
The schools in Whatcom County depend on some revenue from the Mount Baker 
National Forest. Any further expansion of wilderness areas decreases 
allowable cut within the forest based on the U.S. Forest Service formula that 
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timber will replace itself over each 110-year period. Cutting of timber under 
this plan is not depleting the timber resources but providing wise management 
without wanton waste due to loss of timber which may be diseased, damaged, 
or overripe, but unable to be harvested because it is locked up in a wilderness 


‘area. 


Mr. Arnason. The board of directors of the Bellingham School 
District has been entirely satisfied with the management of the Mount 
Baker National Forest Wy the local representatives of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, National Forest Service, except that we 
opposed the originally proposed boundaries for the establishment of 
the Glacier Peak Wilderness Area. 

As representatives of the people of this area, we believe that there 
has to be a proper balance maintained by the National Forest Service 
in providing recreational areas, wilderness areas, and allowing selec- 
tive logging of ripe timber which would otherwise be lost forever. 

We see no reason to create another Government agency, the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Council, to influence the control of 

ortions of national forests which will hamper the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice in its multiple-use management policy. In our opinion, the U.S. 
Forest Service under the Department of Agriculture is capable of 
administering the forest lands for the benefit of all the various in- 
terests in our population without tying their hands with unnecessary 
legislation such as the National Wilderness Preservation Act. 

e disagree with the principle that these wilderness areas com- 
prising millions of acres of land should be established for a small 
minority of the population. The general public cannot afford the 
equipment and expense of trips into these areas not accessible by auto- 
mobile because no roads eat be built in them. This is proven in our 
area by the fact that the U.S. Forest Service officials estimated. that 
people entered the wilderness areas of Mount Baker National 

orest as compared with the over 500,000 visitors in the other recrea- 
tional areas of the forest, Adequate fire protection cannot be main- 
tained for other timbered areas when fires started by lightning in 
wilderness areas cannot be quickly controlled. 

We disagree with the principle set forth in the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act that management of these areas should be leg- 
islated, but believe that trained foresters in an administrative capacity 
can best serve our national and local needs in administering these 
forest lands under the present U.S. Forest Service. 

We believe that much. of.the economy of the Western States is de- 
pendent on wise use of our national resources and that good schools 
are also essential. The schools in Whatcom County depend on some 
revenue from the Mount Baker National Forest. Any further ex- 
pansion of wilderness areas decreased the allowable cut within the 
forest based on the U.S. Forest Service formula that timber will re- 
Place itself over each 110-year period. Cutting of timber under this 
plan is not depleting the timber resources but providing wise manage- 
ment without wanton waste due to loss of timber which may be 
( , damaged, or overripe but unable to be harvested because it 
1slocked up ina wilderness area. 

Now, we would like to put forth in support of these facts that-there 

een a Claim that our wilderness areas are fast diminishing. .We 

in the American Forester that in 1939 there was an estimated 14 
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million acres classified as either roadless, wilderness, or primitive 
areas. We find also that in 1959 we have more wild areas than pre- 
viously, 85 as compared to 75 in 1939. And the total acreage, if we 
add the acreage that has been set aside as national parks, is in excess 
of 14 million at the present time. Wilderness areas are enjoyed by-1 
percent or so of our population. The great mass of people seek rec- 
reational areas devoted to multiple use. 

I think it would be well if we would all heed the words of our 
former President Roosevelt and Mr. Pinchot when they wisely rec- 
ommended a fair share for all with special privilege for none. We 
believe that this great principle must be maintained; and the Na- 
tional Forest Service has and will continue to manifest this principle 
of land management. 

We sincerely doubt the wisdom of a bill that tends to develop a 
legislative history in the direction of a single use on a perpetual basis. 

wilderness bill does this very thing despite the fact that wilder- 
ness use represents less than 1 percent of all recreational use of our 
forests, and at a time when the overall recreational development is 
one of the crying needs of the hour, and certainly will be one of the 
crying needs for the future. 

inally, we fear that the enactment of this legislation will set a 
precedent for and serve as a challenge to such special groups as min- 
ing, lumbering, grazing, and recreational users to demand similar 
spaced legislative preference for their interests, and who could deny 
that they are less worthy than wilderness people. 

Finally, we think that the basic Srobileas resides in the breeding 
habits of the American people, which no one can deny will create a 


eramins presene on all land uses. 


Thank you very much for your time. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Arnason. I wanted to ask you, 
Did you wish to have the copy of the letter to Mr. Stone and the 
resolution from the board of commissioners included in the record? 

Mr. Arnason. Yes; would you please? 
ae Jackson. All right. That will follow your statement 

en. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


Fresrvuary 22, 1958. 
Mr. J. H. Stone, 
Regional Forester, Portland, Oreg. 

Drak Mr. Stone: The Meridian School Board at their regular meeting went 
on record as being opposed to the inclusion of marketable timber being included 
in the proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness Area. 

We are not opposed to the increases in the size of the wilderness area but 
‘we are opposed to having natural resources locked up so that they cannot be 
used for the benefit of the citizens in this area. 

Very truly yours, 


VESTA CLARKSON, 
Clerk, Meridian School Board. 


RESOLUTION OF WHatcom County BoaRp or COMMISSIONERS 


Whereas the U.S. Congress is now conducting hearings for consideration of 
legislation which will increase the number and extent of wilderness areas in the 
national parks ; and 
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Whereas these wilderness areas would set aside forever, the marketable tim- 
ber in the areas and much of this timber is ready for harvest and subject to 
loss by blowdown, insect infestation, and fire damage; and 

Whereas no roads could be constructed in these areas, any salvageable timber 
would be lost and only a limited public use could be made of the area for recre- 
ational purposes ; and 

Whereas the economic stability of the forest products manufacturing indus- 
tries are dependent on this natural resource ; and 

Whereas a considerable portion of the expenses of maintaining Whatcom 
County roads are provided from forest funds and the road department depends 
on this revenue to meet the ever-increasing maintenance costs and demands for 
improved roads and bridges; and 

Whereas Whatcom County schools receive an almost equal amount of financial 
support from the national forests and depend on this revenue to meet the in- 
creasing school enrollment and school building needs ; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the Whatcom County Board of County Com- 
missioners and the Whatcom County Superintendent of Schools that the Forest 
Service has done a commendable job in administering the forest lands in this 
State, and that this management has included a sound conservation and re- 
forestation policy for all timber, not allowing mature or damaged timber to be 
wasted : Now, therefore, be it 


, Resolved, That the U.S. Congress be urged to consider the exclusion from all 
proposed wilderness areas, those areas which can best be used for multiple pur- 
poses of economic development and recreation under the administration of the 
US. Forest Service. 

_ Senator JAckson. We will hear from one more witness before ad- 
journment for some lunch. Yvonne Prater, from Ellensburg. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. YVONNE PRATER 


Mrs. Prater. Thank you. My name is Mrs. Yvonne Prater; I am 
a housewife from Rilsesbure; Wash. 

My husband and I are both native Washingtonians and we make 
our living from a family unit farm southwest of era Briefly, 
I want to tell you why I support the revised wilderness bill. 

Just a few minutes ago one of the young fellows that testified said 
that only 1 percent of the people in this country used wilderness, but 
according to those that have testified this morning, I think about 50 
percent of the people in this room have had wilderness experiences, 
and I don’t think that.we can go too much by percentages. 

To begin with, I am very glad that your committee decided to hold 
a hearing in Seattle so that a sampling of opinion might be gleaned 
from one of the most scenic States in the Union, Hawaii and Alaska 
included. My husband and I have found out that being native Wash- 
jem has spoiled us for the beauties and wonders of Nature. 

an array there is of it in this State. We have the Pacific Ocea 

Puget Sound, beautiful inland and mountain lakes, several forested 
mountain ranges including astounding rain forests and the parklike 
pine forests on the eastern slopes, and even desert country, all within 
our State’s boundaries. Our wonderful natural resources have pro- 
vided us with a thriving agricultural economy, an outstanding logging 
industry ; mining is carried on; fishing, ample electricity for an ex- 
panding industrial growth, and our State is located on a very im- 
ortant trade route along the Pacific, and we enjoy a very flourishing 
tonrist industry; and wilderness. And I hope we keep it. 

.. Lhe picture is pretty enough for a panoramic postcard. Yet there 
18 something wrong with that picture. Life -can’t be that rosy with 
sich an exploding population Dota that we are experiencing. My 
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husband and I live on the eastern slope of the Cascades. The heaviest 
pulation centers are on the west side of the range and sometimes 
usiness carries us into the hub of human concentration. We are 
constantly amazed at the outward expansion of the Seattle-Tacoma 
suburbs. Every time we journey over Snoqualmie Pass, it seems as 
though the heavy traffic begins farther ous ‘from the city limits. On 
weekends, city dwellers flock to available recreation areas, and in 
good weather overflow easily to areas on the east side. Tents are 
thrown up side by side as the city family seeks relaxation from the 
everyday work and tensions. 

I would like to cite one example. We have a recreation area above 
Cle Elum; local residents are complaining because Seattle residents 
are taking up the best campsites. 

Tired of campground conditions that represent more crowded con- 
ditions than they left at home, increasing numbers of families are 
pursuing wilderness recréation away from the crowded highways 
and byways. They are finding splendid trail rewards for their ef- 
forts in the high back country of our mountain ranges where the 
wilderness exists. However, as my husband and I found out, pro- 
tection of these remote wildernesses is something that mustn’t be 
taken for granted. The Federal laws that protect our wilderness 
are filled with enough loopholes so that every once in a while a val- 
uable chunk goes off down the drain in the form of a few dollars to 
line somebody’s pockets and a short-term local boom. All it takes 
is the right amount of pressure applied in the right places and a 
stroke of a pen by some person in office unacquainted with the need 
for wilderness preservation, and it’s done. 7 

The wilderness bill is designed to make it a little bit tougher for a 
commercial interest to hack out pieces of wilderness from our desig- 
nated areas, And so we hear the yowl of protest going up. I wonder 
what these same opponents to the wilderness bill would do when our 
land has been completely desecrated ? ' 

From our farm we can view beautiful mountains off in the dis- 
tance. Near at hand, the valley all around is nearly all taken up by 
farming. Unless the wind is blowing, there is a thin haze over 
Ellensburg—population about 8,000—and a thick blanket of smoke 
that follows the Yakima River course when burning is going on at 
the dump. Sometimes the wind blows and carries it off. If you rise 
early in the morning, the air is calm and still. Later in the day, the 
air vibrates with the sound of tractors running. The sound of big 
trucks shifting gears on the highway 5 miles distant can be hear 
night or day. The trains traveling through leave their signature in 
sound in whistle and roar. Valuable farmland is being sold off m 
small lots for people who like country living; soon we are to have a 
relocated oor highway coming through on our side of the river, 
One farmer haunts the engineer’s office in town every day hopeful 
that they will decide to miss his farm after all. Plans at present 
indicate his farm will be split in half along a limited access route. 
Another will lose all of his farm in a giant. cloverleaf. 

Across the valley, running over the Wenatchee Range, are vacant 
wide swaths cut through the timber for the transmission lines. 
the upper country we have large lakes dammed for reclamation pur- 
poses. The fluctuating water leyel isn’t a pretty sight as the reser 
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yoirs are drained; acres of stumps are revealed at the upper ends of 
these lakes. Near Snoqualmie Pass, visible from the hi hway are 
extensive blocks of clear-cut timber. This is no substitute for wilder- 
ness. It isn’t meant to be. However, if we aren’t more careful, the 
whole Cascade Range will go the same way. I ag odo there are 
some people who wouldn’t mind if that eee t is too bad we 
have become so acclimatized to the ring of the cash register, for there 
are quite a few things money can’t buy. 

We can buy material things so easily these days, but what mean- 
ing does it have to us if we can’t associate ourselves with the elemental 
things of life? We need more than our bread and butter. The satis- 
faction we find in a wilderness experience lies over and above our basic 
needs. . It means giving something of ourselves in challenging physi- 
cal effort in order to receive fleeting moments of beauty and vistas of 
deeper meaning in life that cannot be found in crowded, hurried, 
everyday existence. ake 3 san i : 

The future of our remaining wilderness areas lies imperiled as 
long as we delay action on the proposed wilderness bill. There isso 
little time left to act that my plea is that our politicians will realize 
the ee we are faced with and insure passage of the wilder- 
ness D1. 

Senator Jacxson. Thank you, Mrs. Prater, for your fine statement. 

We will call as our first witness after lunch—and we will resume 
at a quarter of 2; that is an hour and 10 minutes, and we are going 
to run until a quarter of 6, so if you think this is a congressional 
recess or vacation—the first witness after lunch will be Rev. Riley 
Johnson, and, I have listed here, Mr. Berentson from Anacortes, Grace 
Kent, Mr. Venable, Hopkins, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Russell, and Mr. 
Singleton. Now, anyone else put your name up here, but I don’t 
know, we will do our best to accommodate you. 

Mr. Stone. Senator Jackson, I would like to include in the record 
aresolution of the Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

- Senator Jackson. It may go in. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Hon. James MurRAy, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.O. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: It is my understanding that your committee is about 
to hold hearings on a bill very similar to H.R. 1929, which is designed to estab- 
lish a national wilderness preservation system. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a certified copy of house joint me- 
morial 6 passed by the two houses of the Idaho Legislature, with the request 
that this memorial be made a part of any hearing record on any bill or bills 
which your committee may consider that are similar to H.R. 1929. 

With kind regard, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert BH. SMy ie, Governor. 


IpAHO House Joint Memoria 6 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Oongress assembled: 


We, vig memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 
at— 


st a8 there is now pending in the Congress of the United States a bill 
wn as H.R. 1929 to establish a national wilderness preservation system; and 
-/ Whereas the economy of the State of Idaho is based. upon its agriculture, min- 
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ing, lumber, sheep, and cattle industries, and the use of its waters for irrigation 
and hydroelectric power; and 

Whereas the enactment of this bill will deny to the natural resources indus- 
tries of the State of Idaho the right to wisely develop the natural resources 
contained in the great primitive areas of this State, and further deny access to 
these primitive areas to millions of American citizens, all to the detriment of the 
said industries and to the people of the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas one of the great potential industries.of the State of Idaho is its 
tourist trade and wildlife attractions; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, State of Idaho (the Senate con- 
curring), That we most respectfully Oppose the enactment of said- H.R. 1929, 
' for the reasons that the enactment of said bill prevents the normal development 
and utilization of the natural resources contained in such a wilderness system, 
that the agricultural, mining, timber, sheep, and cattle industries, and the wild- 
life and tourist industries will be irreparably damaged, and that the present 
very satisfactory and normal administration of our natural resources by the 
present land management agencies will be superseded and replaced by another 
unnecessary Federal bureau; be it further ; 

Resolwed, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho be authorized 
and he is hereby directed to immediately forward certified copies of this me- 
morial to the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, the Secretary of the Interior, and to the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from: this State. 


(Thereupon the hearing recessed at 12:35 p.m., reconvening at 
1:45 p.m.) 

Senator Jackson, The committee will resume its sitting. Our first 
witness, Rev. Riley Johnson, from Chelan. Reverend Johnson, if 
you will goright ahead. ~ 


STATEMENT OF REV. R. RILEY JOHNSON, REPRESENTING THE 
LAKE CHELAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Reverend Jounson. I am the Reverend Father Robert Riley John- 
son, a resident of Chelan, Wash., vicar of Saint Andrew’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Chelan, Wash., chairman of the Lake Chelan 
Chamber of Commerce committee in opposition to Senate bill 1123, 
president of the National Forest Multiple Use Association, a Wash- 
ington State citizen association incorporated in the State of Wash- 
ington as a nonprofit corporation, with a membership of private citi- 
zens, some chambers of commerce, farm, lumber, and business interests 
as members. 

I am also here as a representative of the department of Chris- 
tian social relations, the Protestant episcopal missionary jurisdiction 
of Spokane, the Protestant, Episcopal Church in eastern, Washington 
and northern Idaho, and as representative of the Right Reverend Dr. 
Russel] Sturgis Hubbard, missionary bishop of Spokane, speaking in 
opposition to S. 1128. 

Basically, I shall not bore you with the testimony that can be 
included into the record, with your permission, Senator. : 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, the statement will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point in itsentirety. 

(The statement referred to follows;) 


STATEMENT OF Rey. RILEY, JOHNSON 


I am the Reverend Father Robert Riley Johnson, a resident of Chelan, Was. 
vicar of Saint Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Chelan, Wash,, chairmag 
of the Lake Chelan Chamber of Commerce committee in opposition to Senate 
bill 1128, president’ of the National Forest Multiple Use Association, a Wash: 
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ington State citizens’ association, incorporated in the State of Washington 
as a nonprofit corporation, with a membership of private citizens, some cham- 
pers of commerce, farm, lumber, and business interests as members. I am. also 
here as the representative of the department of Christian‘ social relations, of 
which I am chairman, of the Protestant Episcopal Missionary Jurisdiction of 

e, the Protestant Episcopal Church in eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho, and as representative of the Right Reverend Dr. Russell Sturgis Hub- 
bard, missionary bishop of Spokane, speaking in opposition to 8. 1123. 

My written comments are simply as follows on Senate bill 1123, as represent- 
dng the above named organizations and individuals. Senate bill 1123 is simply 
a rehashing of the ‘major portions of last year’s -wilderness bill 4028, The 
changes are of such a nature and of such minor impact as to have no effect on 
our absolute and complete opposition to Senate bill 1123. 

By my own observation and feeling Senate bill 1123 is unwise and unsound land 
‘management that would prove to be of considerable damage to the economy and 
the economic welfare of eastern Washington and northern Idaho. 

There is effective and judicious administration of; public lands by existing 
Federal agencies, including the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
.an@ National Park Service, and wilderness and wild areas now éstablished under 
the Forest Service regulations clearly state an intent to preserve such areas 
in their primitive state. We feel that this bill simply is a mark of distrust in 
the present administration of these areas and a slap in the face of the present 
program of conservation and development of the multiple use program of the 
existing agencies and programs. 

This bill would permit the Chief of the Forest Service and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sit in Washington, D.C., and at will and whim raise or lower the 
-economy of north-central Washington, eastern Washington, and northern Idaho, 
in whatever manner they might please, through their discretionary powers re- 
garding our natural resources that are on Federal lands, one of the basic ele- 
ménts in our economic life and welfare. 

It would appear to us that the proposed wilderness bill is contrary to the best 
interests of national defense and the economic welfare of our areas. Our eco- 
nomic health is dependent on the multiple use concept of development of Fed- 
-eral lands in Washington and Idaho. We do not feel and know that such wilder- 
ness legislation as S. 1123:is mot the fullest utilization of our natural resources 
-and is thus injurious to the economic welfare of our areas, 

There has been established a National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
‘Commission which has been directed. to report no later than the year 1961 its 
‘recommendations, if any, for additional recreational areas, including wilder- 
ness. Thus it would-seem premature to:now introduce S. 1123 in the light of the 
pending report by the above named Commission. 

Let me say in conclusion we of the north-central Washington chambers of 
‘commerce, the National Forest Multiple Use Association, the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Spokane, the Right Revérend R. 8S. Hubbard, and myself, as are a 
majority of the residents of eastern Washington, are in absolute and complete 
‘Opposition to this bill. Thankiyou. ’ r 


Reverend Jounson. I would make only a few comments as the multi- 
plicity of events has been carried on here and ask with your permission 
48 we listenéd to this wildérness legislation pros and eons that I am 
‘struck as we have, through the last several years, gone through a maze 
‘of this kind of legislation and small communities such as Chelan have 
found themselves in the position of being spoken of as lumber towns 

mining towns that could be deserted and their particular existence 
of no: great way TaN a But I might assure both the distinguished 
Senators from Washington and’from Utah that the people of Chelan 
‘do not feel that way about it, that we think we are important and that 
We would like to protect our payrolls and our livelihoods. ‘We would 
hot-care to. trample down the things spiritual, but we do like to have’ 
eels we like to live. 
think that can sum up basically our philosophy from a chamber of 
‘commerce point of view. ce £ 


“ 
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We are somewhat, as private citizens, extremely alarmed however, at 
the rather radical fringe attitude that so often seems to have popped 
up in this type of legislation and in certain groups that have helped 
sponsor and. foster it, and with the permission of this committee, I 
would read an Associated Press news release of about three aragraply 
to enter into the record. That in San Francisco on March 23, taken 
from the Seattle Times of the 23d, a UCLA genlagiss who wanted 
wilderness areas preserved suggested taxes to slow down the popula- 
tion growth of the United States. Dr. Raymond B, Cowells, speak- 
ing at the Wilderness Conference sponsored by the Sierra Club, asked 
for tax relief for couples with few or.no children, and a big tax deduc- 
tion for bachelors. The two distinguished Senators from Washington, 
I’m worried at this point. 

Dr. Cowells warned that wilderness areas in this Nation and else- 
where could be wiped.out by a population explosion. Cowells said 
the Government should increase a family’s taxes after the birth of 
each child. He explained that it costs about $5,000 to educate a high 
school graduate and said that it is only fair that families pay extra. 
The resolution endorsing his views was opposed by only 3 of the 300 
delegates, all of them women, the 3 voting against it, incidentally. 

Now, I am for motherhood and against sin and all for sex, and it 
is this type of thing that we object to, where the welfare of small 
communities, independent businesses, the best interests of a large 
number of people who are perhaps not too articulate, who are like 
myself with no private means to come here, having been to a number 
of these things, seeing added agencies for this type of thing proposed, 
more money spent when some of us have to go to the bank to borrow 
to pay our taxes now, we just sort of wonder about it. - 

@ have seen in the State of Washington a taxpayers’ revolt dur- 
ing the last session of the legislature. A rather grassroots thing, and 
I think I am_safe in saying that private citizens, that while we cer- 
tainly want to protect our heritage and our resources, that at the same 
time most of us really prefer children to wilderness areas. Thank you 
very much, Senator, 

enator Jackson, Thank you, Reverend Johnson; appreciate your 
statement. 

Mr. George C. Wall, of Chelan. Mr. Wall, you may proceed. Just 
identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. WALL, PRESIDENT, CHELAN BOX & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. Watt. Iam George C. Wall, president, operator, and manager 
of the Chelan Box & Manufacturing Co., a limited partnership of 
Chelan, Wash. I am not. only eer eeenis myself, but I am rep 

oca. 


resenting six other independent local sawmills there. 

No use reiterating most of this, Senator. | 

Senator Jackson. Suppose we include your entire statement in the 
record.and then. you can just comment in your own way, what you 
want to emphasize. OTS 

Mr. Wat, After going all over all this and listening to this as It 
has been presented, there are a few things that: hit:me and our group 
that are not conclusive, and they are things that we would like @ 
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if possible, when this new bill is written, if it is going to be, put in 
the form it is, we would like to have these answered. 

This legislation defines a wilderness “as an area where the earth 
and its community of life are untrammeled by man, where man him- 
self is a member of the natural community who visits and does not 
remain and whose travels leave only trails.” It is difficult to under- 
stand how a wilderness area could be untrammeled by man and at the 
same time visited by man. There appears to be an intent here to 
hold almost inviolate large areas for the enjoyment of persons so 
limited in number as to assure the continued untrammeled character 
of these areas. - 

This legislation provides for all areas to be blanketed into the na- 
tional wilderness preservation sytsem despite the fact that the Forest 
Service—I’m talking about the U.S. Forest, not State Forest Serv- 
ice—has studies underway to ascertain current need for boundary and 
other changes. This legislation, therefore, is untimely and would ad- 
versely affect proper administrative discretion in this field of oper- 
ation. 

Again, regarding ‘wilderness areas in the national forest, current 
Forest Service policy and procedure as contained in the manual of 
the Forest. Service relative to their establishment, modification, and 
elimination, show a full recognition of the objectives and standards 
set forth in the legislation under consideration. The manual in- 
structions undoubtedly reflect Forest Service experience of many 
years and a synthesis of public viewpoint. . For example, they pro- 
vide for public hearings and expression of local viewpoint which is 
so important. 

If it appears reasonable to establish a national wilderness preserva- 
tion system as proposed in this legislation, then it aah appear 
equally reasonable that Congress also establish with similar councils 
a national timber production area system, a national grazing area 
system, a national mineral area development system, and so on, for 
water, fish, gee, campgrounds, and other resources for uses of. Fed- 
eral lands. The final result might then be the elimination or complete 
regimentation of existing land administrating agencies. Such an 
outcome may be considered as unlikely, yet is there not as much justi- 
fication for the establishment of these systems as.there is a national 
wilderness preservation system ? 

I wish to emphasize that we, as a group, are in favor of a well 
planned wilderness. Poorly. planned wilderness areas are something 
else. They run contrary to American public land policy of multiple 
use for the best interest of the most people for the longest time: When 
wilderness area boundaries go beyond the limits of true wilderness 
calibre land to freéze lands that should’ be devoted to sustained man- 

agement, they, become matters,of extraordinary public interest. Such 
projects carry a profound significance in planning for the future of 
the small communities of our State. Our generation’s duty is to make 
the right decisions and to insist on logic and reason in setting up these 
areas so that future generations will be able to say, “We chose well 
wnds:we wish to preserve in wilderness status, and the lands for 

Sustained yield nranagement under multiple tse.” 4 

Ry to thank this committee for the privilege o£, appearing be- 
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Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Wall; appreciate your state- 
ment. Your statement will be included in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) ' 


STATEMENT OF Greorce C. WALL, PRESIDENT, CHELAN Box & MANUFACTURING (Co, 
CHELAN, WASH. 


I am Mr. George C. Wall, president, operator, and manager of the Chelan Box 
& Manufacturing Co.,.a limited partnership of Chelan, Wash. The Chelan 
Box & Manufacturing Co. is typical of the local independent sawmills of which 

we comprise one of a group of six in the watersheds of north-central Washington. 

We as a group object to Senate bill 1123, because of the broad intent of the 
bill and the objectives which are set forth in it. 

No one could reasonably deny that these vast wilderness areas contain valuable 
water, minerals, timber, and forage, as well as scenic and recreational resources, 
It must be remembered, that when commercial resources are locked up the 
economy of the State of Washington is deprived of additional tax dollars, pay 
envelopes, and needed consumer products. You must remember, gentlemen, that 
the lands within the boundaries of the State of Washington are still an asset 
of the State of Washington although owned by the Federal Government. With 
the withdrawal of these lands the people of the State of Washington are deprived 
of economic sustenance so as to provide a very limited number of individuals 
with wildernes pleasures. This is not to suggest that wilderness areas be abol- 
ished, but simply to plead for reasonableness and objectivity in developing a 
balance whereby a few will not gain unduly at the expense of many. We can 
agree that certain carefully delimited areas of outstanding wilderness attrac- 
tions within the public lands in the State of Washington should receive primary 
use management for wilderness purposes. The establishment and tenure of 
such limited areas, however, under responsibility already accorded the U.S. 
Forest Service, should continue to be discretionary, flexible, and dependent upon 
circumstances and conditions prevailing in each locality. 

This legislation defines a wilderness “as an area where the earth and its com- 
munity of life are untrammeled by man, where man himself is a member of the 
natural community who visits and does not remain and whose travels leave only 
trails.” It is difficult to understand how a wilderness area could be untram- 
meled by man and at the same time visited by man. There appears to be an 
intent here to hold almost inviolate large areas for the enjoyment of persons 80 
limited in number as to assure the continued untrammeled character of these 
areas. 

This legislation provides for all areas to be blanketed into the national wilder- 
ness preservation system despite the fact that the Forest. Service has. studies 

underway to ascertain current need for boundary and other changes. This legis- 
lation, therefore, is untimely and would adversely affect proper administrative 
discretion in this field of operation. 

Again, regarding wilderness areas of the national forest, current Forest 
Service policy and procedure as contained in the manual of the Forest Service 
relative to their establishment, modification, and elimination, shows a fall 
recognition of the objectives and. standards set forth in the legislation, under 
consideration. The manual instructions undoubtedly reflect Forest Service 
experience of many years and a synthesis of public viewpoint. For example, 
they provide for public hearings and expression of local viewpoint which is 
-so important. } 

If it appears reasonable to establish a national wilderness preservation system 
as proposed in this legislation, then it would appear equally reasonable that 
‘Congress also establish with similar councils a national timber production area 
-system, a national grazing area system, a national mineral area devel 
‘system, etc., for water, fish, game, campgrounds and other resources for uses of 
Federal lands. The final result might then. be the elimination, or complete 
regimentation of existing land administrating agencies. Such an outcome may 
~be considered as unlikely, yet is there not as much justification for the establish- 
ment of these systems as there is a National Wilderness Preservation System? 

The economy of the State of Washington is a “raw material” economy. Cer 

tainly we can all agree that. the area’s, growth and development were made 
sible by the utilization of the area’s natural resources. Their, u 

: Rus brought about the great agriculture, lumbering, and mining industries 10 

our State. Without their full development this State would not have been 
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fo grow and to make the’ substantial contribution’ to’ the national economy 
that it has made. Even though service industries and manufacturing industries 
expand in the State to meet the, growing needs of the increasing population, 
the natural resources of the State of Washington will never lose their major 
importance, The State prosperity will continue'to be dependent upon them. 
‘I wish tO emphasize that we, as a group, are in favor of a wel planned wil 
dertiess. Poorly planned wilderness areas are something else. They run contrary 
to'American public land policy of multiple use for the best interest of the most 
people for the longest time. .When wilderness area bouridaries go beyond the 
limits of true wilderness calibre land to freeze lands’ that should be devoted 
to sustained managenient, they become matters of extraordinary publie interest. 
Such projects carry da profound significance in planning for the future of the 
small communities of our State. Our generation’s duty is to make’ the right 
decisions and to insist on logic and reason in setting up these areas so that 
future generations will be able to say, “we chose well the lands we wish’ to 
preserve in. wilderness status,’ and the lands for sustained-yield’ management 
under multiple use.” 

. I want to thank this committee for the privilege of appearing before you- 


Séiiator Jackson. Grace Kent. You may proceed. 
STATEMENT OF GRACE KENT, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mrs: Kent. I am Grace Kent, a resident of Seattle, representing 
only myself. I appreciate this SRR OE CNET to express my hopes for 
assage of Senate bill 1123, as well as your kind permission, Senator 
fakin, to speak out of turn so I can go back. to work tomorrow. 
Perhaps I feel so strongly about the. necessity for preserving 
wilderness because I grew up in a Kentucky. area where; there! was 
virtually no woodland—our early settlérs didn’t, recognize: the need 
for conservation: My grandfather’s tiny 10-acre stand of virgin 
timber was such a rarity that people came from miles around, to see 
it, and to picnic: by the stream that bordered.it. It is hard.to real- 
ize, out here where the forests still: seem: litiitless, how easy iti would 
be todenude much of Washington unless steps are taken now to pro- 
tect a little of our great wilderness riches while we still have them. 
The bill under consideration today does not add a single square 
foot to the wilderness area already set aside. It does not cancel'graz- 
ing privileges already granted in national forest areas, nor does it 
close any areas ‘currently open for lumbering: Where a landing field 
or motorboating: facility, has been established, it will be continued. 
Mining and prospecting, reservoir and dam construction may be car- 
ried on where desirable. Needed insect and disease control areinot 


hibited. : 

The wilderness bill seeks only to protect a small portion of our 
land uses which! would destroy its character as a natural devel- 
hn preserve some places: where we and those who will live 
hers'a hundred: years from now may go not only for revitalization 
of spiritand relaxation of body, but also may see and study: the 
marvelously intricate and elaborate arrangements of nature operat- 
im without man’s interference. 

Others can’ tell better than I about. the practical benefits to be 
gained from these ‘areas. I, will mention. only one or two. 

., It is: estimated | by: the Census’ Bureati that the rnin of the 
State-of Washington alone will increase’ by more 26 percent in 
just the 10 years: between 1960 and 1970. And. as the population of 
the Stateaid of neighboring States continues to increase, so will the 
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need for these protected areas, and even greater benefits may be ex- 
pected to accrue, 

Who among us can put a dollar value on mental health and emo- 
tional stability promoted by even short periods spent in these serene 
wilderness surroundings? Last year some million and, a. quarter 
people received psychiatric care in hospitals throughout this coun- 
try—to say nothing of those who were treated privately or needed but 
did not get care. 17 million, or 1 in every 10 of our friends and 
neighbors, suffer from some degree of mental disturbance. We canbe 
' pretty sure that very few of these unhappy souls are persons ac- 

customed to seeking recreation in areas where Nature is the 
psychiatrist. Which of us wants to deny such opportunities to those 
who will be living in the beautiful State of Washington—to keep it 
close to home—in 2059? And that won’t be such a long time hence, 
when you stop to think about it—those ge walking through the 
Olympic Rain Forest a hundred years from now will be our great, 
great grandchildren. " 

Speaking of children, how many juvenile delinquents will we find 
among boys who spend some of their time hiking, camping, fishing, 
climbing im our wilderness areas? Do you know a single one? 

I don’t believe anybody who op this bill does so use he is 
selfish or because he is greedy, or because he dislikes clear mountain 
lakes and rushing streams and majestic trees. But have most of those 
who oppose the bill, for whatever reason, spent any time in areas it 
would protect? Do they really know what it is they are so willing 
to allow to be destroyed? Those of us who do now earnestly urge 
this committee and the entire Congress of these United States to see 
that the wilderness bill is passed at the present session. Its pro- 
tection already has been over long delayed, and wilderness once de- 
stroyed is gone forever. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you so much, Mrs. Kent, for your state- 
ment. 

The next witness is Mr. Beuhl Berenston, for the Anacortes Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF BEUHL BERENTSON, REPRESENTING THE 
ANACORTES, WASH., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Berentson. Having been rescheduled here three or four times, 
ae Chairman, I have been wondering if it would help to change my 
politics. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I think we have been pretty fair, Mr. 
Berentson. I am catching the dickens up here. You know we are 
taking you out of order, and I amtrying to be fair with you aboutit. 
Everybody wants to be heard, and it is kind of hard to be chairman 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. Berentson. Just a little joshing. 3 

To the extent that I am sure you are familiar with Anacortes and 
the surrounding area, I am sure commonsense will tell you what out 
stand certainly would be. This statement is strictly for the record; 
there is nothing new here: ‘Everything has been said, in that we have 
a lot of company, but: for the record we would like to present this 
statement from the Anacortes Chamber of Commerce. Mty-namecis 
Beuhl Berentson. 
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It would remove technical management of large areas of) public 
lands from flexible administration by the existing — 

In spite of proponents’ claims, large areas would be added to the 
system, further reducing the land available for multiple use in its 
true sense of “use” rather than static preservation. 

It is designed to permit elimination of existing—so-called con- 
flicting—uses as rapidly as possible and would not allow adequate 
protection of forests from fire, insects and diseases. 

It would impede and in many places actually prevent good fish and 

6 management. 
- It would exclude from extensive regions a great majority of recrea- 
tionists and sportsmen and severely reduce potential income from 
tourists by prohibiting easy access and eliminating all service facili- 
ties, thus turning these groups away from wilderness areas. 

It could seriously affect the economy of nearby communities which 
will depend upon the available resources, such as water, minerals, gas 
and oil, timber, grazing, or recreational opportunities, normally avail- 
able within the areas but which would be set aside in a wilderness 
classification. This last. point perhaps in a sense is not any more im- 
portant than others, but in a very real sense we feel it is. 

It would establish an unnecessary council which would duplicate 
the functions of existing agencies in information, land use planning 
and research, and reporting activities. The council would be a pres- 
sure and propaganda group promoting new wilderness areas and 
special privileges. 

The claims that a wilderness system is needed are not supported by 
facts. No definitive research has been conducted to determine sound 
bases for the need or the scope of wilderness areas. It would be un- 
wise to establish additional wilderness areas or to alter radically the 
present excellent administrative provisions for managing or establish- 

ing such areas, especially before careful and unbiased research has 
provided evidence of a definite need. Such facts may be available 
when the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
makes its final report in 1961. 

_And in closing, we would like to observe, in agreement with speakers 

like Pastor Riley, that it is very much our opinion that it seems that an 

ever increasing monstrous trend in this country is that every time a 

eu wants something they want a new bureau or something created 
which is costing a lot of man-hours here today, is taking the valuable 
ime of our elected congressional representatives, which could be 
spent to much better advantage, perhaps taking a close look at saving 
instead of ane moremoney. Thank you.. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Berentson. The next witness, 
Mr. R. W. Wine, representing the Everett Chamber of Commerce. 
Would you like this statement in the record at this point and sum- 
marize 1t K 


STATEMENT OF R. W. WINE, REPRESENTING THE EVERETT, WASH., 
se 10 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Mr. Wine. That statement is presented for the record and will 


stand as the formal statement of the chamber of commerce. 
, Senator Jackson., All right, fine. | . 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE Evegetr (WASsH.) CHAMBER OF COMMBROE 


The Everett Chamber of Commerce opposes enactment of present bills seeking 
the establishment of wilderness areas and a new Federal bureau. 

However, we wish to make it clear that we believe there is a need for limited 
wilderness areas, and. would. oppose with equal vigor any. proposal to open all 
public lands to indiscriminate exploitation, either industrially or recreationally, 

In our opinion, the Forest Service, National Park Service, and other existing 
agencies administering Federal public lands are capably and wisely managing 
the lands under their respective jurisdictions, A new Federal agency, super- 
imposed, would be both unnecessary and unwise in view of the resultant admin- 
istrative coniplications and conflicts. , 

The Wverett Chamber of Commerce is particularly interested in the Glacier 
Peak: area in our region. While basic problems undoubtedly would hold true in 
other areas, we are more familiar with the big Glacier Peak area. Removal of 
this land area from normal recreation and economic use would result in .consid- 
erable damage and impairment of payrolls as. well as taxes for the State of 
Washington and for our Snohomish County. We are firm believers in the mul- 
tiple use idea of the Forest Service. Most of this area is already set aside by the 
Forest Service to: be maintained in its virgin ¢ondition, but diseased and ‘fallen 
trees and other natural hazards may be removed, under the Forest Service plan, 

It will be scores of years before this area could be opened up to the general 
public and new regulatory legislation now is not needed. Hikers and horse riders 
have gone through the areas numerous times, but always crossing east to west 
or west to east. Only twice have parties penetrated the heart of the area in 
a northerly-southerly direction. It appears this will continue as a wilderness area 
for many years to come—without the aid of legislation. 

Under existing Forest Service controls a citizen exercises his rights; under the 
proposed new bureau, sought mainly by those from the eastern States, which 
would not be so damaged, a citizen would become a supplicant to the whims of 
bureaucracy. 

There is a vast difference between a Forest Service wilderness area under 
existing laws and a wilderness area under the proposed system, which would 
place severe limitations on prospecting, the use of water, and other such things 
vital to the area. arid to the Nation. © “i, 

The loss of tourist travel, highly important to Snohomish County, would be 
great under the proposals since it has been proven that the big majority of 
people prefer to travel by automobile to see the sights. Those. who walk into 
wilderness area are a very small minority. In 1956, count by the Forest Service 
clearly showed that only one-half of 1 percent of visitors to Our national forests 
entered those portions considered as wilderness areas. 

It is admitted that the proposed legislation would be for a favored minority, 
and it would also be for certain favored classes. A wilderness. area is for 4 
special type ‘of recreation, catering to’ special classes, possessing either the 
physical energy to hike or climb over rugged terrain, or the financial ability to 
hire pack and saddle animals, : fe 

Scenery certainly has an esthetic value. -Hundreds of thousands of people 
have been amazed and thrilled by the view of Mount Rainier as it is suddenly 
disclosed at: Chinook Pass. But how many would have seen this magnificent 
sight if there were no roads, if the Only access were by foot or horseback? 
Actually, to clarify the real purpose of this legislation, it would be useful to 
insert three small words in the preamble so that it would read “for * *'* uBé 
and enjoyment of a few of the people.” 

- The proposed wilderness bills would remove technical management of large 
areas of public lands from the flexible administration of the existing agencies. 
In spite of the proponents’ claims that the areas affected will be but a small 
part of the entire Federal holdings, large additional areas could be added tothe 
wilderness system, further reducing lands available for multiple use. 

The legislation is designed to permit elimination-of existing (so-called con 
flicting) uses as rapidly as possible and would not allow protection of forests 
from fires, insects, and diseases. It would impede, and in many instan¢es, actu 
ally prevent good fish and game management. It, would exclude from extensive 
regions a great many recreationists atid severely reduce potential tourist income 
by prohibiting easy access and eliminating all service fa thus turning 
many from the areas. 
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It would seriously affect the economy of nearby communities which depend 
upon the available resources such as water, minerals, gas and oil, timber, grazing, 
and normal recreation. It would establish an unnecessary council at added 
Government expense, duplicating the functions of existing agencies in informa- 
tion, land-use planning, and research and reporting, activities... The council, 
would be a pressure and propaganda group promoting new wilderness areas and 
special privileges. 

The claims that a wilderness system is needed are not supported by facts. 
No definite research has been conducted to determine sound bases for the need 
or scope of wilderness areas. 


Basic facts for action may be available when the National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission makes its report to the Congress in 1961. We 
urge that no action ‘be taken until at least this Commission report is heard. 

Mr. Wine. I am Ross Wine, president of the Everett Chamber of 
Commerce. We oppose the proposed legislation seeking to establish 
wilderness areas as another Federal Bureau. In our opinion, this 
1, ge is not only premature but out of order at thistime. _ 

he President of the United States has appointed the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission to. look into this 
general field along with some others and report to the Congress in 
1961. We urge that no action be taken on this legislation until at 
least this Commission report is heard. , 

We want to make it amply clear that we believe limited wilderness 
areas are needed and we would as strongly oppose any proposal to 
open all public lands to indiscriminate exploitation, either:idustrial 
or recreationally. 

We question the need or desirability of such a superbureau now or 
at any time, because we feel the Forest Service, National Park Service, 
and other existing agencies administering Federal public lands are 
on and wisely managing the lands under their jurisdiction. 

Everett Chamber of Commerce is particularly interested in 
the Glacier Peak area in our county. Removal of this large land 
area from all normal recreational and economic use would result in 
real damage to the payrolls and taxes of this section and State. These 
losses become eloquently evident when you realize there could be no 
tourist travel, no development of water resources, harvesting of nat- 
ural products such as minerals, mature timber, and so forth. Ponder 
the gross damage that could be done in this inaccessible area by fire, 
Insect infestation, or the possible loss of particular minerals from this 
area in our national defense or survival in this technological age. 
Parts of the Glacier Peak area should and probably would be main- 
as a wilderness area because of the natural terrain. However, 
We do not believe useful recreational and economic areas should be 
preserved in their dormant state for the exclusive use of one-half of 
1 percent of the muses who have the physical or financial ability 
go native and rough it. Accordingly, we do say we believe that 
& wilderness area should be administered according to the Forest 
Service concept, not that proposed by this legislation. 
after hearing the report of the National Outdoor Recreational 
Review Pornaciahiges in 1961 it is deemed desirable to present 
uderness area legislation, we ask that.such a group as yourselves give 
elinitive consideration to proposed areas such as ier Peak so 
Baa et number of the taxpayers will derive the most good from 






Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Wine. 

Mr. L. V. Venable, representing the Port les Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Venable? Anyone here from the Port Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce? ' When he comes in, if you will, have him notify me. 

Mr. ©. J. Hopkins? I imagine they are together. Mr. Hopkins? 


STATEMENT OF C. J. HOPKINS, REPRESENTING THE PENINSULA 
PLYWOOD CORP. 


Mr. Hopxrins, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My 
name is C, J. Hopkins and I am making this statement as a repre- 
sentative for Peninsula Plywood Corp. at Port Angeles, Wash. 

This statement is being made to your committee supporting opposi- 
tion to wilderness area Senate bill 1123 as an expression of vital in- 
terest and concern in this proposed law by working people who are 
personally affected and concerned by this type of legislation. The 
ownership of our company, Peninsula Plywood Corp. at Port Angeles, 
is vested in some 260 common stockholders, of which approximately 
240 work in their own plant and live in the Port Angeles community, 

lus approximately 100 nonstockholder employees. These people 

orm a definite segment of that community’s economic and cultural 
pattern by enabling that more than $2 million per year are earned 
and spent locally through the payroll alone of the plywood plant o 
eration which they conduct. Tre company ened: and operated 
these solid community citizens is a State of Washington corporation 
that pays its full share of all applicable local, State and Federal taxes. 

The principal source of raw material to supply this 17-year-old 
local industry comes from public lands administered by the US. 
Forest Service. Creation and expansion of the oe National 
Park adjacent to the Port Angeles area has already locked up some 
18 billion board feet of merchantable timber within its 896,000 acres, 
and is a.constant reminder to us of the tremendous waste and losses 
in public easier potential Eas ipinteln in areas pegicaten iP age 
use purpose. Our le are absolutely opp to any other type 0: 

able and ‘dininintration than that being followed by the U.S. 


orest Service where agg multiple-use policy and practice create 


earning power, funds for support of public schools and roads, sta 
bility of community industries, and a general concern for the indi- 
vidual needs of all American citizens and still leaves the areas fully 

roductive. We are opposed to any line of thought, as encompasse 
in Senate bill 1123, which sets aside considerable portions of public 
domain for the single purpose of catering to a small minority 0 
American. citizenry when those same areas could, through proper 
multiple-use practices, be much more completely enjoyed and a 
ciated by a far greater percentage of our fellow citizens. _ We are 
completely confident that a much more broadminded administration, 
suitable to the average American, can and will result from, following 
multiple-use procedures currently available. The following of ae 
ble multiple-use practice in administering all areas of public Jan 
ownership will greatly enhance the basic principle of handling these 
Jands in the manner that will be most acceptable in doing the gr 
good for the greatest number. ; a 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Hopkins. You don’t happen 

have the statement of Mr. Venable. 
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Mr. Horxins. No, I do not, but I know that he is here and will be 
back shortly. 

Senator Jackson. Allright. He desires to be heard ? 

Mr. Horxins. He does. 

Senator Jackson. You have him let me know when he comes, if 
you will please. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Murray Johnson, Tacoma. You may proceed, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MURRAY L. JOHNSON, TACOMA, WASH. 


Dr. Jonnson. Senator Jackson, ladies and gentlemen, I testify to- 
day only as a private citizen who was born and raised in the State 
of Washington and who has personal knowledge of the areas involved 
in the National Wilderness Preservation Act. I testify, I believe, 
also for a number of my friends with whom I have talked this situa- 
tion over in the last number of years. 

I have only three points to make beyond the aims that are admirably 
stated inthe act. — 

First, during the past 30 years my friends and I have seen innumera- 
ble primitive areas opened up by roads and commercial enterprises. 
We realize that this is necessary progress and that it will continue. 
We accept this as inevitable in the face of expanding population. 
There are tremendous areas in our State now available by road; these 
areas become larger each year. Thus we are providing increased 
outlets for our people as part of the natural progression of events. 
It is, however, a false premise that these areas maintain all their 
desirable properties. The same roads that allow access to the in- 

forest user also attract a few undesirable persons. Trash 
along our highways and vandalism in roadside parks eloquently attest 
‘to this. 


Second, I must refute the often repeated argument against the 
Wilderness Act that it sets aside these wild areas only for the few 
who can afford it. As all of us know, walking and/or camping in 
wilderness is one of the least expensive and most rewarding of ex- 
periences. It is only when commercial enterprises appear that the 
price may go into the range of the favored few. Even horse packing 
#8 is done by many groups is within the price range of even the lowest 
paid wage earner. 

Third, in the past several years I have personally talked with a 
great number of our responsible Washington citizens regarding the 
principles of the wilderness system. These have been from all walks 
‘of life and in many categories of business. I can only state what 
Appears to be a great unanimity of opinion that this system is a neces- 
‘sity. We in the Northwest are a population of outdoor lovers. We 
want some wilderness left for our children. 

,_ im summary, I wish to state a self-evident. but. basic fact that has 

been mentioned before: .A wilderness area can always be opened up if 

It can be demonstrated in the future that it is in the public interest. 

We cannot, however, create this unique type of area once it is invaded. 
you, Senator. |. 

nator Jackson. Thank you, Doctor, for your fine statement. The 

Next witness, Mr. Hugh Russell, Jr., of Seattle. Would you like to 


ze your statement and have the statement included in the 
tecord at this point ? 
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STATEMENT OF HUGH H. RUSSELL, JR., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Roussetx. Yes; I would like that whole statement in the record. 
Senator Jackson. All right, and then go ahead with your 5-minute 
statement inany way you. want. 
Mr. Russett. These maps I wanted to give you so you would know 
the area better, This is an index to topographic mapping in Wash- 
a. It 
e 


ives the dates it was 


ington, which has the Olympic Peninsu 
mapped and the dates it was surveyed, and explored. as 

wish to also quote for the record that in the last session of the 
Wangs State Legislature there was pressure put on the city of 
Seattle Water, Department, for which I work, to open up their water- 
shed lands for pablie use and pleasure, and: we objected to this pri- 
marily because we felt that it would raise the cost of water and destroy 
the pure mountain quality of our water. 

In the salute to our flag there are the words “with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” This is intended to mean special interest groups, major- 
ity and particularly minority groups or interests. 

A nation’s people have a successful democracy only to the extent 
that they are mature enough to defend and practice democracy for 
the other person or group as well as for themselves. To possess sufli- 
cient vision so as to consider the long-term objectives and benefits that 
a minority group may possess and be dedicated to protect. Over and 
above what the majority of ple may consider immediate short 
term gains for only their Se alae eneration’s benefit. 

True, the wilderness is used by the minority of our people, but so 
are the libraries, blood banks, night schools, YMCA, and YWCA, 
art and historical museums. of these things and many more are 
made available for the majority of our people’s use, but are they used 
to maximum benefit? No. If they were, life would be sascina ney 
more interesting to the majority of people in this city and every other 
community in the land. irony of what has been said is that all 
of these things are free economically, or very nominal in cost, to the 
pocketbook so that everyone can afford them. 

I wish to make a few quotations here from the Bend, Oreg., hearing. 
For example, Harry S. Mosebrook of the pulpwood industries objects 
to the wilderness bill because, as he states, “a National Wilderness 
Preservation System would unnecessaril freeze large areas of land 
and resources for a single use for a small number of people, thereby 
eliminating the multiple-use management of the lands in the wilder- 
ness system.” 

The answers I have numbered below. No. 1, if that is the case the 
lumber industry should haye started practicing timber conservation 
50 years earlier than they claim they have. No.2, it means that Weyer- 

aeuser series of timber regrowth and conservation projects are just 
a lot.of bunk and that they haven’t been so successful as their ads m 
the Saturday Evening Post claim they have. No. 3, the total avail- 
able cutable timber in the Olympic Forest would, with today’s mechan- 
ical chain saws and logging equipment, last, at the very. most, 10 
ears. At the end of that time the lumber industry would be might 
ack where they are today, only they would have postponed their 
ailment for approximately 10 years and during that time curtailed 
further development of what conservation. programs. they may have 
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already started. No. 4, I have yet to see & second growth or thinned- 


‘out area still suitable as a national park or reéreation atea. No. 5, 


Governor Langlie stated once before, on the same issue, that the for- 
ests have been getting along for hundreds of years before man came 
here and will continue to do if left alone. : 

Germany as 4 nation did not come into existence until 1878, but by 
the 1880’s they had achieved great siiccess in their reforestation and 
conservation program, and continued to progress in this field until 
the adverit of World War II. , 

Denmark for years had produced Douglas-fir trees with three times 


‘the yield that our American forests produée today, and their soil 
‘never has been as good as ours. By the way, the Douglas-fir was 


obtained from this country ori ae 

Executive Vice President WD. agenstein, of the Industrial For- 
estry Association, Portland, Oreg., quoted: “Wilderness areas are gen- 
abt remote and hetice accessible to relatively few.” (a) Young 
families with small children can’t very well walk 15 to 20 miles into a 
wilderness if they want to take the youngsters along; (0) older peo- 

le on the average haven’t the stamina to invade these areas very far; 
{ey workingmen don’t often have the time or money to explore these 
areas whose vasttiess requires either considerable tithe by foot’ or an 

nsive pack trip which few can afford; (d) these areds also pro- 
vide a real worry to the Federal forest managers who-must protect 
them against fire and in some instances have been up against it when 
serious insect epidemics have broken out. 

The answers I have numbered below. No.1: If that is the case, any 
young family who tries to hike into a forest 15 or 20 miles the first 
time with or without kids should have their heads examined. That 
would be like skiing off of a skijump the first time you had skis on 
or trying to set 4 swimming record when you could hardly dogpaddle. 
. No..2 answer to (6) ; Of course, older persons don’t have. the stam- 
ina. How many hunters every year die of heart attacks durin 
hunting season because they sit in an office all the rest of the year an 
don’t take care of themselves physically ? 

» No. 3, answer to (c): I would like to know what Mr. Hagenstein 
means by omer comet Doctors work harder with their hands and 
minds than grave diggers do with their backs, The average man with 
the 40-hour ‘week has more time than thé doctor. It is just a mat- 
ter of using time most efficiently, and here people are hollering for a 30- 
hour week. And where do they all already mae most of their leis- 
ure time? Improving their minds to make a rliving? No; that 
takes too much éffort. It is spent making mountains out of molehills 
in routine household tasks, such as watching TV on sunny days and 
— unnecessary weight. .As far as the pack trip is concerned, 
sure, if you put as much planning into it as going dowr to the corner 


tavern to buy a beer; of course it is going ‘to cost money but if you 
put in a | 0 


split the cost between several persons, month of work plan- 
‘Bing the trip, there is no reason whatsoever why a pack trip shouldn’t 
‘De very successful and com ively inexpensive, about $10 a day 
foreverything. But, a s6-¢alled workingman also has to be # thinking 
one arid do some careful advance b platitti for the trip. 

\ No, 4 answer to (d).: It-has definitely been proven that 90 percent 
‘Of all forest fires are man caused,and with reasonable caution and 
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commonsense can. be entirely eliminated. There is adequate litera- 
ture available telling how to build and extinguish campfires. As for 
the inseet epidemics, it is the same old story of man upsetting the 
balance of nature by killing off predatory animals, thus winding 
up with too many deer who eventually starve to death. More domes- 
tic trees and animals are subject to diseases than are the wild ones, 

Senator Jackson. I am sorry; we are trying to adhere to the rules, 
You have gone 7 minutes. The entire statement will be included in 


the record. I don’t want to be unfair, but the only question is, I am 

_pressed here by people from out of town who have to leave. I am 

sure you understand; we are just trying to be equitable. Very fine 

statement. The entire statement will be in the record at this point. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Huen H. RUSSELL, JR. 


In the salute to our flag, there are the words “with liberty and justice for 
all.” This is intended to mean special interests groups, majority and particu- 
larly minority groups or interests. 

A nation’s people have a successful democracy only to the extent that they 
are mature enough to defend and practice: democracy for the other person or 
group as well as for themselves. To possess sufficient vision so as to consider 
the long-term objectives and benefits that a minority group may. possess, and 
be dedicated to protect. 

Over and above what the majority of people may consider immediate short- 
term gains for only their immediate generation’s benefit. ‘True, the wilderness 
is used by the minority of our people, but so are the libraries, blood banks, night 
schools, YMCA’s and YWCA’s, art and historical museums. All of these things 
and many more are made available for the majority of our people’s use, but 
are they used to maximum benefit? No; if they were, life would be fascinatingly 
more interesting to the majority of people in this city and every other community 
in the land. 

The irony of what has been said is that all of these things are free economical- 
ly or very nominal in cost to the pocketbook so that everyone can afford them, 
The majority of people are just too lazy and negative thinking to get up and get 
out and see what is available. The majority would rather take the course of 
least resistance because the things that the minority take the effort to stand up 
and fight for, just take too much effort on the part of the majority to chip in and 
help out, they with all of their timesaving gadgets would rather go from home to 
work and back again with their heads stuck in TV between times. 

Sure, the minority use the wilderness, but they also represent all financial 
strata of our society, occupations, and emotions, and for that matter, the minor- 
ity study at correspondence coures, are too busy trying to do a good job in their 
livelihood to complain or gripe about it. They furnish leadership in Congress, 
know how to make love to their wives and/or to their husbands, and know how 
to do a good job washing and taking care of their cars and homes. 

The persons who rest on the oars of life are going backward and criticize 
the minority who do the rowing of the ship of state and/or wilderness. Any 
person who takes the reins of leadership will always be criticized; you can't 
-be a leader in wilderness preservation or anything else and expect to win a 
popularity contest and have any backbone left. ; 

Harry S. Mosebrook of the pulpwood industries objects to the wilderness 
bill because, as he states, “A national wilderness preservation system would un- 
necessarily freeze large areas of land and resources for a single use for 4 
small number of people, thereby eliminating the multiple-use management of 
the lands in the wilderness system.” 

(1) If that is the case, the lumber industry should have started practicing 
timber conservation 50 years earlier than they claim they have. 

(2) It means that Weyerhauser’s series of timber regrowth and conserva- 
tions projects are just a lot of bunk and that they haven’t been as su 
as their ads in the Saturday Evening Post claim they have. 

(8) The total available ecutable timber in the Olympic Forest would with 
today’s mechanical chain saws and logging equipment last, at the very most, 10 
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years. At the end of that time, the lumber industry would be right back where 


they are today, only they would have postponed their ailment for approximately 


10 years and during that time curtailed further development of what conserva- 
tion programs they may have already started, 

(4) I have yet to see a second-growth or thinned-out area still suitable as , 
national park or recreation area. ; 

(5) Governor Langlie stated once before, on the same issue, that the forests 
have been getting along for hundreds of years before man came here and will 
continue to do so if left alone. 

Germany as a nation did not come into existence until 1873, but by the 1880's 
they had achieved great success in their reforestation and conservation pro- 
gram, and continued to progress in this field until the advent of World War II. 
Denmark for years had produced Douglas-fir trees with three times the yield that 
our American forests produce today, and their soil never has been as good as ours. 
By the way, the Douglas-fir was obtained from this country originally. 

If further graphic examples are needed, look at China. It has been proven 


‘that 2,500 years ago, 80 percent of its barren hills were covered by thriving 


forests and they provided adequate flood control and water tables at the time. 
Italy is another example. Most buildings are made of stone, which means, for 
all practical purposes, their houses are overbuilt and their use is less flexible 
to changing living conditions. Italy’s land at one time had ample timber re- 
sources and a thriving shipbuilding industry serving the Mediterranean Sea 
area. Now with their forests expended, their economy is that much less flexible. 

Teddy Roosevelt was instrumental in getting protection for our wilderness 
areas, This wilderness bill will reinforce the policies that were originally laid 


down by Teddy Roosevelt. 


“It is accordingly declared to be the policy of Congress. (1) to secure the 
dedication of an adequate system of areas of wilderness to serve the recreational, 
scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and historical needs of the people; 
and (2) to provide for the protection of these areas and for the gathering and 
dissemination of information regarding their use and enjoyment as wilderness. 
Pursuant to this policy the Congress gives sanction to the continued preservation 
as wilderness of those areas federally owned or controlled that are within 
national parks, national forests, national wildlife refuges, or other public lands, 
and that have so far retained under their Federal administration the principal 
attributes of their primeval character. It is pursuant to this policy and sanction 
that the national wilderness preservation system is established. 

“The units of this system designated for inclusion by this act, and those that 
may later be designated in accordance with its provisions, shall be so protected 
and administered as to preserve their wilderness character” (wilderness bill from 
p. 2, line 19, to p. 8, line 12). 

These lines sum up the whole bill in a nutshell. 

Executive Vice President W: D. Hagenstein of the Industrial Forestry Associa- 


‘tion, Portland, Oreg., quoted, “Wilderness areas are generally remote and hence 


accessible to relatively few. 

“(a) Young families with small children can’t very well walk 15 to 20 miles 
into a wilderness if they want to take the youngsters along. 

0 Older people on the average haven’t the stamina to invade these areas 
very far. 

“(c) Workingmen don’t often have the time or money to explore these areas 
whose vastness requires either considerable time by fovt or an expensive pack 
trip which few can afford. 


“(d) These areas also provide a real worry to the Federal forest managers 
who must protect them against fire, and in some instances, have been up against 
it when serious insect epidemics have broken out.” 

In answer to the statements, I will break them down into letters (a) through 
soy and answer by corresponding numbers of (1) through (4), or as many as I 


(1) Answer to (a): Any young family who tries to hike into a forest 15 or 
20 miles the first time with or without kids, should have their heads examined. 
That would be like skiing off of a skijump the first time you had skis on or trying 
toset a swimming record when you could hardly dogpaddle. 

(2) Answer to (b): Of course, older persons don’t have the stamina—how 
Many hunters every year die of heart attacks during hunting season because they 
sit in an office all the rest of the year and don’t take care of themselves physically. 
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(3) Answer to (c): I would like to know what Mr. Hagenstein means by 
“workingmen.” Doctors work harder with their hands and minds than grave. 
diggers do with their backs. The average man with the 40-hour week has more 
time than the doctor. It is just a matter of using time most efficiently, and here 
pedple are hollering for a 80-hour week. And where do they already spend most 
of their leisure time? Improving their minds to make a better living. No. That 
takes too much effort. It is spent making mountains out of molehills in routine 
household tasks, such as watching TV on sunny days and gaining unnec 
weight. As far as the pack trip is concerned, sure, if you put as much planning 
into it as going down to the corner tavern to buy a beer, of course it is going to 
cost money, but if you split the cost between several persons, put in a month of 
- work planning the trip, there is no reason whatsoever why a pack trip shouldn't 
be very successful and comparatively inexpensive, about $10 a day for every- 
thing. But, a so-calied workingman also has to be a thinking one and do some 
careful advance planning for the trip. 

(4) Answer to (d): It has definitely been proven that 90 percent of all forest 
fires are man caused, and with reasonable caution and commonsense can be 
entirely eliminated. There is adequate literature available telling how to build 
and extinguish campfires. As for the insect epidemics, it is the same old story 
of' man upsetting the balance of nature by killing off predatory animals, thus 
winding up with too many deer who eventtally stafve to death. More domestic 
trees and animals are subject to diseases than are the wild ones. 

It is earnestly hoped that this wilderness bill is sucessfully passed and that 
the Olympic National Park can take its rightful place along with Yosemite, 
Yellowstone, and our other great national parks. We need to educate the visit- 
ing public to appreciate the unhurried greatness and craftsmanship of Mother 
Nature, and the many indirect benefits that wilderness areas furnish manmade 
superficial civilization. 

We need wild areas as a comparison of man’s progress, his grace, gentleness, 
creativeness, and harshness, and, for that matter, where he has slipped back- 
ward in his philosophy of and on life in general. 

Humans need a place where they ean .experience and exercise their vision, 
meditation, and planning without economic limitations or being judged as a per- 
son by how well he keeps'‘up with the Joneses or pays the mortgage—where a 
person can acquire and add to his native ability and show he has what it takes 
to show leadership in planning a trip and laying out plans and working with 
persons as a member of a team unhampered by redtape, but propelled by deter- 
mination to see a trip through rain or shine. 

Wilderness areas will serve as outlets for man’s leadership abilities that he 
can’t always express on his job of earning a living. 

Wilderness is a symbol. Hope for those who can’t always be on the sport 
pages or prominent in civic affairs. Wilderness is something to cherish and look 
forward to during the hours of civilized toil of making a living. 

A man may never have run in a track event or race in any sports, but if he 
fights on behalf of this wilderness bill, he will have participated in the biggest 
race of all time—to protect the race of mankind. 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Burr Singleton, of Manson. 
STATEMENT OF BURR SINGLETON, LAKE CHELAN, WASH. 


Mr. Srneteton. Thanks, gentlemen, for the privilege of permitting 
me to air my views and frustrations, 

My name is Burr Singleton of Lake Chelan, and I represent Single- 
ton alone. : 

Senator Jackson. Would you like to have your entire statement 1 
the record and just hit the highlights?. Why don’t you do that? Is 


thatallright? Youmay be sea 
Mr. Sunexeton. :I’d rather stand up. i 
Senator Jackson. Anyway that is helpful to you. om 
Mr. Stxeieron. "This petitioner is duly appreciative of the iy 
_of.addressing this hearing on the revised wilderness bill, S. 1123, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the U.S. Senate. 
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fully, the following observations and conclusions : : 

S. 1123, the revised wilderness bill, is urgently needed, and needed 
immediately, But with these amendments; a clause under “Provided” 
of section 2, subhead (a), should read; “Determinations regarding 
national forest. areas classified as primitive shall not be made within 2, 
nor later than 20 years after the date of passage of this act.” This 
change should be made for the following reasons; _ “ee eta ay, 

(1) It is fairly obvious that the Forest Service, while giving lip 
service to multiple use and sustained yield, is in fact committed to 
logging as the dominant use. 

(2) ereas the dominant use should be water resource. The need 
for water is doubling every 30 years. The bottom of the barrel is 
now being dipped. The Province of British Columbia can and may 
divert into the Fraser part of the flow of the Columbia, The increas- 
ing population of California may in time have sufficient political lever- 
age todivert more. Before authorizing cutting of the sustaining forest 
cover in the watersheds of the public,domains,; the Forest, Service 
should avail itself of the study of the reports of the President’s Water 
Resource Policy Commission, _ i 

(8) Logging of dedicated wilderness, wild, and primitive areas, 
should not be permitted pending the scheduled report, in 1961, by 
the Outdoors Secrsition esources Review Commission. 

(4) It should be kept in mind that logging and grazing, on one 
hand, are incompatible to the uses. of water resource and recreation, 
onthe others; . , | | 

As to the relative importance of these uses to the Nation, Sander- 
son states: “In 1948 the Federal receipts from water use was $255 
million; from. reereation,; $20 million; logging, $19 million; grazing, 
Fargo poet lr the oe of so ot aes have 

incre: : an, azing have diminished, — 

The adverse siitader oF the eras wanvins toward uses other 
than logging is evidenced by the nearly complete exclusion of the 
forest cover from the projected Glacier Park Wilderness Area in its 
most scenic streams, 

Pertinent to the consideration of the need of S. 1123 is this sum- 
mary by the President’s Water Resource Policy Commission : 

We have destroyed forests, leaving barren mountainsides, from which rain- 
water and melting show pour unchecked; we have overplowed and overgrazed 
our lands; we have dangerously increased soil erosion, allowing precious soil 
to be earried to Peart muddying our streams, filling our reservoirs and. increas- 
"Pass ee Deaths unchecked, they will impoverish us and our chil 
dren, In conservation; as in use, water is the key resource. e ; 

Recréational use is compatible and‘ complementary to water resource 
use, Logging and grazing are adverse to both. Grazing by~sheep 
leaves the soil impervious to runoff infiltration. ~~ 

Your petitioner has‘had 50 years’ familiarity withthe projected 
Glacier Peak Wilderness Area. Here forests cover pregipitous 


mn sides that pal: A5°s The, Forest, Service intends to 
tae burning ol —_ Bing, Rian COR. and, aaa een net 
: Tt eenturies,, Dp the virgin soll may pe exp or TestocK- 
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offs and frequent floods. Streams will silt; pollution of air and 
water ensue. Silting of the reservoirs back of the dams on the Co- 
lumbia will follow, resulting in impaired power potential. 

The Nation’s finest scenery faces desecration. For these reasons 
the immediate passage of the wilderness bill is urged. 

The prime resources of our inland empire are (1) a bright sun, (2) 
pure air, (3) crystal-clear water. The high Cascades and their forest 
cover have served as air and water conditioners, maintaining both free 
of pollution. Denuding the slopes and burning the cover will forever 
énd these blessings. 

And without justification. Lumber is now surplus, 45,000 wood- 
workers were without employment the spring of 1958. This number 
is not far less this spring of 1959. There is timber available to supply 
full employment outside of dedicated areas, wilderness, wild and prim- 
itive. One hundred million board feet of windthrow fell in 1958 in 
the Randal Forest alone, resulting largely from exposure through clear 
cutting. 

Wisdori dictates that a protective corridor be created, say, 40 miles 
wide extending from Adams and St. Helens to the British Columbia 
boundary; including all the headwaters of all the watersheds on both 
sides of the Cascades, with the uses of logging and grazing forbidden. 
Those of water resource and recreation encouraged. 

This would insure the continuation of the Blositiiys of bright sun, 
clean air, and pure water for those in the whole of eastern Washington. 
Give sanctuary, where the Nation’s ‘smog-filled lungs could be re- 
freshed. Where throats have surcease from sewerage. Wilderness is 
for the multitude, not for the few. 

The Forest Service has left the appraisal of water needs out of the 
equation. But this from the bulletin of the Regional Researcher: 

There is enough soil precariously perched on our hillsides to fill all the lakes 


and reservoirs in existence or yet to be built. We manage water largely by man- 
aging the land on which it falls, over which it flows, and through which it per- 


colates. 
To this end logging and grazing are mismanagement. 

Again from the bulletin : | 

Reservoir life has no value after 80 percent of the storage space is lost. 
The power and reservoir potential of the Columbia, is thus being threat- 
ened, -All streams flowing from the Cascades should.be kept.free from 
silt and pollution. ey 

Unacceptable ‘before revision, the current Glacier Peak proposal 
that is now presented by the Forest Service looks like a. desiccated 
hookworm and just asnauseous.. 98 

Accompanying this map are these statements under the signature of 
the regional forester to which this, petitioner has taken the liberty to 
make running comment : | diet che diet a 

This water resource will not be affected by the proposal... 

Untrue. rebl 


feck 0 | . Ha ‘way as 
PR: esting of commercial timber in the valleys will be done in such | wena 


the scénic and recteational values. 
- oe Fs é 47315 yet eee - SA se 2 res 
Nonsense ; it’s all mountainside and the end will be.a debacle. 


Full protection has, been, given to the uses,of the area as well as coordinating 
wilderness values with existing and forthcoming developments. 
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~ Scant protection forsooth. 
About. 3,200 people have visited this area in 1958. 
‘This number must have been drawn from a hat—no count was made. 


Establishment of the Glacier Peak wilderness area is in harmony with the 
multiple-use concept of the national forest management, ; 

In harmony with logging and grazing only. 

The Chief Forester is credited by the regional forester for responsi- 
bility of having determined the boundaries of the currently revised’ 
projected Glacier Peak wilderness. One is inclined to assume that 
this determination was accomplished not by the Chief Forester but 
by his superior, the Secretary of Agriculture. And is in keeping 
with the stupid political philosophy that lost irrepadrably the 5 million. 
acre-feet of water storage in Hélls Canyon. Grave and irreparable 
loss to the Nation is here threatened to its wilderness areas.’ 

This consideration prompts this petitioner to urge again the amend- 
ment of subhead (a) of section 2 of 8. 1123 to delay the determination | 
of boundaries for 2 years. “9 

To urge also amendment of section 3(c) (1), to forbid the grazing 
of livestock except for pack animals in the headwaters of watersheds. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Singleton, I want to compliment you on all 
the trouble you Sai to. Youare your own researcher. 

Mr. Stneteton. Thank you. ; 

Senator Jackson. How long have you been interested in this water 
resource problem ? ) 

Mr. Sincteton. Two years at least. 

Senator Jackson. Two years? 

Mr. StncieTon. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Sounds like it is longer than that. 

Mr. Stnoteron. I think the loggers were rather stupid not to have: 
necepted the wilderness. proposal of 2 years ago. en the Secre- 
ee of Agriculture would have been free to do just as he wants: Now 

can't. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. L. V. Venable, representing the Port Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. . 


STATEMENT OF L. V. VENABLE, REPRESENTING THE PORT ANGELES 

CHAMBER OF. COMMERCE, FORKS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
AND. THE OLYMPIC DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE OF THE STATE OF 
_ WASHINGTON. : | 


Mr. Venazste. Gentlemen,,in opposing Senate bill 1123, we state 
that this bill is not in the publie interest under the definition of public 
interest being the greatest good for the greatest number. Weare better 
7 to gpeak on this subject than persons from the Eastern or 

Hdwestern States,.or even from the metropolitan areas.of the West, 
because we. live in the, shadow: of a tremendous wilderness. To us 
It Is not dnt a place we might consider going for weekends or vaca-. 
Hons. It is with us every day. sg eh 


_ We live by. the; harvest of trees from State, Federal, and rivate 


lands and by their processing into pul wood, paper, and many 
othe, producis. "We also live by the. tourike dolar, °We study ths 


wien, products. 


also. liye by, 


' 
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tourist. His habits and preferences and trayel patterns are as im- 
portant to us as books to a school or wheels to an automobile. The 
growth of the tourist industry here proves we are giving the totirists 
what they want. Furthermore, we can state positively that the average 
tourist is not interested in more wilderness unless he can see it from 
” automobile or froma viewpoint not more than a mile walk from 
car. 

-'We ask that you Jeaye this room and travel mentally with us to a 

_— wilderness area. Incidentally, this hearing should be held in 
© wilderness, not, in the courtroom, 

Senator Jackson. You mean today? 

Mr. Venastz. Any day. First, look at the lowlands that, are now 
preserved for all time against logging, roads, or commercial develop- 
ments. Much of the 3,400,000 acres in Oregon and Washington now 
set aside for this purpose will serve as an exemple, although there are 
more millions of acres in State and Federal | I here, that are 
identical. The trees are tall and the brush is thick. Dead timber 
lies heaped and tangled in many places. Canyons, gullies, and rock 
faces make penetration impossible to all but most physically fit. 
Being lost 100 yards from a trail or road is not uncommon. Now let 
us look at a: map'and we see miles and miles of this through which 
there are no trails and no access, Why are there no trails? That 
is the question we ask of the wilderness. advocates and receive no 
answer other than, demands. for more, wilderness, 

Now, let us travel to the high country, the snow peaks, the breath- 
taking views, the alpine meadows ablaze with flowers, Much of our 
preserved acreage in the two States is here since much, of the 
terrain is open, the few trails are no handicap to the experienced 
climber and hiker, ‘Thig is his, country. . It is so. dedicated. Why 
then a. new commission to. administer it? What can a new commission 
de fora 10,000-foot chunk ef rock and snow? . s 

We have:no confidence in statements of desma lvocates who 
ask for more when they only use a small portion o t is now re- 
served for them. Many of us have climbed and walked and fished 
in these preserves and we favor them, but we are no more in favor of 
giving more land to a small, special privilege, one-purpose group than 
we would favor handing a 3-year-old child 75 hotcakes for breakfast. 
Qne is'as ridicuious asthe other: |: Mal ery 

_ Stop a hundred or 9 thousand, persons.at random on. the. streets of 
your.own State, -Ask them if they haye ever hiked into a wilderness 
with a pack on their back to camp overnight.- Ask them if they ever 
intend to, As a final question, ask them if they plan at any time to 
shoulder.a pack and hike to apovernight camp,in the State of Wash- 
ington, and you will see how very few of our citizens are demanding 
more wilderness for their own use. Unfortunately, the noe but 
vocal group backing Senate bill 1123 has gained the support of gardet! 
clay tamper songs izations, and nonrelated groups. is is under 

itandable, tes the concept of wilderness preservation is an attrac 
tive one," “Woodsman, spare that tree” is still recited ih many Amer 
ican parlors che with oly a ported BY with naan a i 
tables and walled with plywood supported by two-by-fours, To 
people, eing on record in favor as 2 Bill Inbeled ra ol preserva- 
Fi is, ke being on record as oppoee to sin'and' gi ene It i8 
cult for t: her 


em to understand why there-should ‘be any opposition.’ 
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However, if we could show these sincere, well-meaning people the 
vast anit now set aside, the lack of trails and access for their hik- 

friends, the frnpoteiainen to the national economy. of 
ing se spi use or _sunle ands, and what the administration 
of the present National Forest Service means to our schod] and road 
me to our futures and to our jobs, their support of this bill would 


me is ‘significant that the demands for creating more wilderness and 

wilderness sneer is much like the requests every Senator re- 
ceives for cu thing Sasee. “Do it in the other fellow’s State or district 
but don’t stop the Federal benefits flowing here.” The demand for 
more wilderness increases in direct proportion to the distance one 
lives from the area involved. 

We say that, the: ‘pp resent Federal agencies eaohensllitigs public lands, 
and especially the Forest Service, are orming their jobs. well. 
Recreation and resources are balanced. Char hange of multiple-use lands 
to. one-pu , wildermess areas is not needed:and is not in the public 
interest. Creating a commission with the broad powers and lack of 
limitations provided 1 in this bill is dangerous and a luxiry we cannot 


In 1961 the report of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
view Committee will be available ‘and will serve as a factual, effec- 
tive guide toward the need, if any, toward changing present recrea- 
tion and resources handling. We ‘ask that it be studied before any 
such, far-reaching bill as 1123 is acted on. We ask, further, that you: 
ignore the emotional cries of “timber baron,” “erass commercialism,” 
a pee even “bird, watcher,” and bear in'mind that the advocates of 
are seeking: only more tial recreation: _We who oppose. 
it tar efighung for our jobs, our homes, and.our families, as well as for 
Sere: wee is the greater need 4 
ou, 
ae ate, aoe re you, Mr. Venable... The next witness, Dr. 
Fager, from Wenatchee. 


STATEMENT OF DR DONALD B, FAGER, WENATCHEE, WASH. 


ure Bm Senator J ackson, ladies and gentlemen, La am De 
FeSO acticing, pence in Wenatchee, ash, the 
way hich I agree ee Johnson, who Dialed is that 


ay as Tieve j in sex and 


Me bel befor ig not aoe fa be. eh ; but, I hope Mr; Venable, who 
bd. be Ww 


Uppons wilde en 5 bill s. Ha state many, vague half,truths 
rn ultiple-use restrictions of this bill. it would like first.to, 
ara Vildemness bill affects multiple-use land. man- 


POY talk about timber, Timber hacveta is excluded. Opponents 
de bill state that this exclusion, locks up. vast timber resources. 


t presented i "I R | 
Pama ett janes gears ae eport Wot os Teen 
z of Agricylture, published January 1958, reveals, the following : 
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(2) Over 99 percent of Washington State’s commercial forest land 
is unaffected by the bill. LOLA , 

(3) Further evidence of the insignificance of these vast locked up 
timber resources is indicated by the fact that the annual allowable cut 
of proposed Glacier Peak wilderness area would sustain the State’s 
forest industries for only 3 hours and 17 minutes. In fact, the total 
timber volume on all the State’s wilderness and wild area would sus- 
tain this forest industry for less than 6 months, if they were turned 
loose on it. 

Water; mineral, grazing: Use of water, mineral, and grazing re- 
sources is provided for in this bill in section 3, pa aph (c), parts 
1 and 2, at states that domestic grazing will be allowed and con- 
tinued in its present form. Prospecting, mining, and the establish- 
ment of reservoirs, water conservation works and road construction 
_ authorized when they will serve the best interests of the United 

tates. 

Recreation. Opponents of the wilderness bill have made mislead- 
ing statements concerning the effects of this bill on popular recrea- 
tional uses. Major criticism is voiced on the basis that it would elimi- 
nate many miles of potential roadside recreation. Would not the 
64,500 miles of planned Forest Service road in region 6 be adequate 
for future roadside recreation? ‘Hiking in these wilderness areas is a 
rapidly expanding form of recreation. Evidence indicates that this 
family type of recreation is being received with the same enthu- 
siasm as skiing has enjoyed for the past 10 years. Hiking requires 
no more physical endurance than skiing, hunting, or fishing. This 
gentleman climbed Mount Ranier with me last year, “He is over 70 
qos of age. One can hardly believe that hunting and fishing will 

improved in these wild areas by road development. 

In summary of the multiple use features of this bill, timber harvest 
will be rightly excluded in keeping with wilderness preservation. 
oe mineral, grazing, and recreational uses are provided, by the 
authors. 

Considerable opposition has been expressed to section 4 of the bill 
which creates a six member. preservation council. The duties of this 
council are clearly stated. This council is very n in light of 
the recent appeasement of forest industries by the new Fort Serv- 
ice Glacier ‘Peak wilderness proposal, “In-this proposal, deletion of 
forested valley corridors is not a compromise, but complete surrender 
by the Forest, Sorvise to industry pressure. . 

Further need ‘of this council is indicated by the lack of recognition. 
given by the Forest Service to the unique character of the Northern 

aseades. This is evidenced by continued reduction in size from their 
pereeane of 422,925 acres. Why this reduction in size when the fol-, 
owing facts are considered : 
These facts again are taken from their manual. | tid mika 
(1) The State’s forest industries haye available, for use of over 
7 billion board feet of annual mortality which lies utsalvaged in the 

OR KA A : eg ’ 

(2) The State’s forest industries have available for use,2.94 million 
acrés.of nonstocked' or poorly ‘stocked commercial forest land whith. 
in essence pepeerenie an area 3.2 times larger than all Forest Service 
wild and wilderness recreational areas in the State. i 


original consideration in 1939 of over 600,000 acres, to the pre 
t 
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(3) The annual growth impact losses are 1.8 times greater than the 
total commercial timber volume in the recently proposed Glacier Peak 
wilderness area. 

In summary, the above facts clearly indicate a dire need for a far- 
ighted wilderness planning council. 
would also like to defend this Wilderness Preservation bill against 
misleading comments recently released by the Natural Resources 
Department of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. They bluntly state 
that the bill “removes technical management of large areas of public 
land from administration by the existing agencies.” ‘They also state 
that large areas would be added to static preservation. ese claims 
are entirely false according to provisions in section 2, paragraph (a) 
of the wilderness bill. Wilderness, wild, primitive and roadless areas 
have been established by Regulations L-20, U-1, and U-2 for dedica- 
tion to wilderness recreation use. These regulations make no pro- 
vision for flexible administration or technical management. This bill 
does not add to, or delete from any areas already established as wilder- 
ness, wild, primitive or roadless. The chamber of commerce release 
also states that the bill “would not allow adequate protection of our 

forests from fire, insects and disease.” 'To the contrary, section 3, 

eee” (c), part 1, provides for control of insects and disease. 
is same section also permits use of aircraft. Nothing in these two 
rovisions would alter present protection against fire, insects, or 
isease control. 

This testimony has defended the wilderness bill-against false claims 
of vast resource lock up and single use management. It has advocated 
the ree need for a farsighted wilderness preservation council to 
guide and plan for the future wilderness needs. Wilderness is a valu- 
able natural resource belonging to the people; when once destroyed 
it can never be replaced. Its preservation for educational, scientific, 
and recreational use is part of a balanced conservation program es- 
sential in the survival of our civilized culture. 

Thank you very much. 
Senator Jackson. Thank you, Doctor. Mr. Don Schmechel please. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD A. SCHMECHEL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Scumecue.. Mr, Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, with the 
thought, which I hope is‘not naive, that there:may be some in the au- 
dience who have an open mind on this subject, I will read my. very 
brief statement. LE la 

Asa resident of Seattle for more than 10 years, I wish to indicate my 
personal support for the wilderness bill in its present’ revised form. 

Almost everyone will agree that protection similar to that afforded 
by the bill is desirable for some areas in the United States... The only: 
real questions are where and how much. We are fortunate that our: 
country is large enough in area and sufficiently rich in resources:to 
afford. sorhe such, protection for the foreseeable fature:; We are. even 
mote fortunate}that: the issue has been raised: now while:there is still 
time todo something. | Pant Oey Hicye i bar ‘ 

Like many others who have come to Seattle and the Northwest 
area from other ‘parts of the United States,. I came) in aun because 
of the lure of the unique and magnificent. mountain: and, wildermiéss 
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areas which ean: be enjoyed in their original natural, condition. I 
might add, I) haven’ climbed Mount, Rainier, but I am. glad to see I 
have a few years left in which to do it. I am reminded that,my native 
State points with pride to a mountain 2,000 feet high as.a scenic, at- 
traction. I won’t identify the State, so we won’t lose any votes, 
Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jacnson. Most of those people are out here, I’m sure, living 
in the State. 

. Mr. Scumecuen, To those whe say that there is already sufficient 
protection for the areas new included in the bill, I would suggest that 
the extent of the opposition to the bill even in its present rather limited 
form would indicate the need for more protection. 

The risk that this bill will create a framework and a precedent for 
the inclusion of other areas which should. not be included is a risk 
faced in most desirable legislation. Future problems will have to 
be dealt with on their own merits, Similarly, if in the future the 

yublic interest requires the deletion of some.of the areas now included 
inthe bill, this should and will be done. 

I am impressed that the bill in its present form is very modest 
both as to the timing,and the extent of areas included, and should 
answer most, if not all,.of the fears expressed by critics of the earlier 
versions of the bill. ‘I hope that this session of Congress will enact 
the bill and preserve for all of us and. posterity the opportunity to 
enjoy the areas protected by the bill in as close to their original natural 
condition. as ences. 

I might add only one thing on this point, which others, too, have 
mentioned, that somehow this is being locked up for sole or exclusive 
use. . There is no use, as I see it, of the State of Washington at least, 
whether it be for mining or for skiing or for water resources, almost 
any use you can mention, which is not in some sense exclusive and only 
for the use of some icular group, and this is not a bad thing. 

It is equally true here, however, that there is a significant group of 
people who will and can enjoy the preservation of dhete wilderness 
areas for themselves and others and they are entitled just as,much to 
that opportunity as is the person who wishes to develop a mine, or ski 
hill, or whatever else he may be interested in doing, and I ‘feel that in 
that respect this is not a sole or exclusive use, but it is in the same sense 
as other uses, a magnificent use of one of our resources for the particu- 
lar use which ‘is a fit'to those who use it, and others as well. 

Senator Jaoxson. Thank‘you for’a very fine statement. | 

Mr. Scumecuert. Mr. Chairman, I also have here a statement on 
behalf of Mr, Alan F. Black, who was not able tostay but asked me to 
submit his for the’record. } . At nny 

‘Senator Jackson. All right. His statement will be included at this 

int in the record.’ Would you be good enough to identify Mr. Black 
for ee eee what'his business is and what his position’ 
IORI 59) i NSE Wetetel oi cre ere ela ivoire aT cal ied 

‘Mr, Scumecnen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. | He is associated with the saw 
mill ‘industry ‘a8 secretary-treasurer of ‘the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
seit ing Co. I believe he is writing this letter primarily as an 
indivi wal. Sat fork ltpartk 4 OMTOe 99 f ; Kel r¥ ie ing 


‘Senator Jackson. He ig-writing it as an individual? 
* Mr Scnmercunn Yes; thatis correct. : ps fOLTERn, 4 
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Senator Jackson. In support of the bill? 
Mr. ScuMecuHEL. In support of the bill, that is correct. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


SEATTLE Cebak LUMBER MANUFACTURING Co., 
Seattle, Wash., March 30, 1959. 
Re the wilderness bill, S. 1123. 


‘Hon. JAMES B. MvurRay, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular ADairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Murgay: I was born and raised in the Pacific Northwest. 
I have been in the lumber business for 8 years. I cannot see where the wilder- 
‘ness bill S. 1123 would jeopardize or handicap present industry, and in particular 
the forest-products industry, in this area. No timberiands would be removed 
from stands now already available to the forest products industry since this bill ; 
simply gives protection to presently protected areas. It does not protect addi- ; 
tional land not now already protected under existing conditions. For this qi 
reason, this bill does net appear to me te endanger commercial interests. Asa 
businessman, I strongly support this piece of legislation. 

I feel this bill 1 G> much for the long-range development of the Pacific 
Northwest and other parts of the country in better defining those areas which 
are to be left available for recreation and enjoyment by the public. Certainly, 
from the tourist industry standpoint, this bill has long-range favorable implica- 
tions which dre important. 

From a personal point of view, I strongly favor recognizing and defining those 
areas now protected but whose status is Vague and indefinite without this bill. 
Through school and college I spent a part of each summer hiking and camping 
in the national parks, national forests, and. wild and wilderness areas of this 
State. Today my wife and children, along with an increasing number of other 
families, are making use of the areas which this bill protects and defines. 
There is an increasing awareness that, in today’s fast-moving and mechanized 
society, it is of real value to seek refuge occasionally in an atmosphere of quiet 
which is removed from the roadside streams of traffic and commercialism. 
Certainly my children and the youth of future generations deserve to have areas 
clearly laid aside for their use as places in which to grow physically and spiritu- 
ally, and in which to develop those traits of individuality which are so important 
te the future of this Nation. I plead that the passage of the wilderness bill 
8. 1123 would be an important step forward in achieving these goals. 

Very truly yours, 
ALAN F. Buack, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Senator Jackson. All right; fine. I am trying to follow this list 


of urgent requests up here. Mr. Greathouse from the Arlington 
Chamber of Commerce. . 


STATEMENT OF EARL E. GREATHOUSE, REPRESENTING THE 
ARLINGTON (WASH:.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


i GreatHouse. This is a statement in opposition to Senate bill 


Senator Jackson. State your name for the record just so the re- 
porter will have it. 
> pment T am Earl E. Greathouse; I am from Arlington, 


_The Arlington Chamber of Commerce is op to the wilderness 
bill which would create another governmental agency having juris- 
over wildernéss areas within the national forests, We ac- 
Wledge that there is need for the preservation, in their natural 
TC certain recreational areas. is 
© believe that preservation requires wise management. The U.S. 
orest Service is the agency which has developed and has proved 
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itself capable of administering the multiple-use policy regarding all 
of the natural resources within the national forests. 

We believe that the creation of a new Federal agency dealing with 
areas within the national forests would only complicate the adminis- 
tration of these forests. 

Thank you, Senator. i 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Greathouse; we appreciate your 
statement. Did you have anything else you wanted in the record? 

Mr. GreatHouse. No; just that statement. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. The next witness, Mr. 
J. D. Bronson, representing the Western Pine Association. Mr. 
Bronson, you may proceed ; just identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES D. BRONSON, REPRESENTING THE 
WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bronson. Senator, my name is James D. Bronson; I am not 
going to read this statement. I will just submit it. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, the statement will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. You may summarize your state- 
ment. | 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. D. BRONSON, PRESIDENT OF WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
















H My name is James D. Bronson. I appear before you today in my capacity 
as president of the Western Pine Association. I have been associated with 
the lumber industry for over 30 years. I was president of Cascade Lumber 
Co. of Yakima, Wash., prior to its merger with Boise Cascade Corp., and am 
now assistant to the president, lumber production, of the Boise Cascade Corp. 
In my lumber career I have been educated in forestry at Yale University and 
have worked in forests and am familiar with the technical aspects of forests 
and their management. As president’ of the Western Pine Association, I am 
pleased to appear before you today on Senate bill 1123. Last year the asso- 
ciation gave testimony on Senate bill 4028. 

I wish it to be clearly understood that I am not here to criticize wilderness 
areas. The statements which I am making with reference to them are put in 
to explain the conclusions. ' 

First, we are not here to oppose the principle of wilderness-area use. We 
favor a system of wilderness use, provided areas set aside meet certain stand- 
ards. We would recommend that areas set aside contain representative tracts 
of commercial.timberland. but not an overbalance of such lands, especially at 
lower elevations or bordering lands managed for timber production. We already 
do have a vast wilderness system, and to the best of our knowledge there 
is no threat whatever to this wilderness. Specialists in the Federal service 
have seen the need for wilderness-type management as part of the multiple 
use concept of management. Today the wilderness areas that have been set 
aside are in their original wild form. 

I wish to emphasize’'that by the very ‘natiire of our forest growth, highly 
productive land will fall within wilderness areas. Billions of feet of commercial 
timber is now so included, For, example, in the Olympie National Park and 
‘Rainier National Park there are some of the most beautiful virgin forests 
in the world. They are already within the wilderness-area concept of mal 
agement. ‘These parks extend from sea level to 14.000 feet in elevation. 

Wilderness areas by their very nature will often include large amounts 
strategic natural resources, such as timber, which we know may be needed for 
national defense or needed to be developed to maintain our country’s economic 
position in world affairs. Forest management is a continuing process aaa 





























should be working now on forest production for the future from @ 
needed for future crop use. ' 
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_timber resources. I quote from a portion of this analysis as follows: - 


We 
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Recently the Forest. Service of the United States presented an analysis of our 


“The area available for timber growing is being steadily reduced by urban and 
industrial development * * *. Rights-of-way for highways, including timber ac- 
cess roads, pipelines, powerlines, and communication lines also encroach upon 
the area available for timber growing * * * further significant reductions in the 
acreage of land devoted to growing trees should be avoided in general or should 


_be made with full realization that such withdrawals may adversely affect future 


timber supplies * * *. Forestry is not a short time proposition *.* *.. Where 
the Nation stands in timber supply in the year 2000 will depend upon actions 
taken during the next 2 decades.” 

Proponents point out that we will have the timber included in wilderness areas 
for use when we need it. However, a wilderness area is not necessarily. in 
the best public interest as a means of. growing timber and providing multiple 
use of forest land for the general public. Intensive forestry must be practiced 
on more and more timber growing lands if we are to have an adequate supply 
of timber to meet the basic needs of our growing population in the future. 

Forests. in wilderness areas, especially where they border managed timber- 


lands, hold the threat of fire and insect and disease outbreaks that can imperil 


managed lands as well as wilderness. Although there is provision for insect 
control in the proposed. bill, the very inaccessibility of wilderness stands makes 
prompt and efficient control of forest eriemies difficult. Forest insects and disease 
go from an endemic to an epidemic stage of development in short periods of time, 
and require prompt action for effective control. 

Most people, I am sure, believe the wilderness area would naturally be one 
where wildlife of all sorts, such as deer, elk, bear, and birds, would thrive. 
This, however, is not necessarily so. Wilderness areas in some type forests 
of the West are really areas that are barren insofar as game is concerned. 
When timber stands have been logged selectively, the undercover of the forests 
have improved and additional feed has been provided for deer and elk. Wildlife 
has increased rapidly in numbers after the area was opened up. Game depart- 
ment authorities would point out that where there is not sufficient feed for the 
wild game available the size of the game herd is automatically reduced. With 
the provision of additional food by opening up the forest, the game crop is 
rapidly increased. 

We do not endorse the concept that preservation of an extensive wilderness 
system without access thereto is in the public interest. On the contrary, our 
day-to-day dealings with the public searching outdoor recreation clearly indicates 
that accessible, roaded areas are those used mostly heavily by outdoor enthusi- 
asts, Existing wilderness areas, especially in the West, are ones which require 
physical stamina that most people do not possess in order to get into and enjoy 
the beauty of the wilderness itself. For example, in Yakima County the Goat 


/Rocks Wilderness Area provides several thousand acres of the most scenic 


country imaginable. .In the 30-plus years that I have lived in the Yakima, area, 
I do not believe an average of 20 people a year have been able to visit the Goat 
Rocks area. The terrain and characteristics of the country are so rugged that 
‘only a few hardy people are able to make the trip and enjoy it. 

Wilderness area boundary placement should be entrusted to qualified, pro- 
fessionally trained land management experts. We have found the Forest, Service 
Management and administration of wilderness areas to be of high caliber and 
urge their continuation. In this we address ourselves not only to the wilderness 
bill but also to statements we have heard that the Forest Service authority over 
such areas could be in jeopardy. 

In conclusion, we would like to state that we do not believe this legislation is 
Umely, The detailed study of the country’s recreational needs being made by 

National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission should be taken 


nto account in developing a wilderness program. We look to this Commission 


to determine the proportion of land that should be set aside for wilderness, and 
that proportion that should be devoted to multiple use. We especially see no 
heed for a Wilderness Council as proposed in the bill. We believe the wilder- 
hess system is secure in the hands of the present administrative authority. We 
fear the precedent set by creation of one special-use council might be the fore- 
runner of, as the Forest Service says, “statutory establishment of similar single- 
interest councils to be eoncerned with other individual national forest uses.” 
concur with the Forest Service view that the Council woud serve no really 
W purpose, but might hamper multiple-use administration of national forests. 

€ understand one of the primary purposes of the proposed Council is to 
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disseminate information. We have found no problems in seeking out wilderness 
information.. We seriously doubt funds are needed to establish a new informa- 
tion vehicle. However, if the Congress feels that information is lacking, we 
suggest te it direct existing agencies to coordinate their information on wilder. 
ness matters. , 

One of our basic objections to the bill is the time limits set up to establish or 
disestablish wilderness areas. Frankly, we can see no reason why time limits 
are needed. Past experience has shown that wilderness areas already set aside 
have been well maintained. Why should we today make our judgment binding 
on future conditions. In retrospect, our opinions in 1929 on areas that were 
_properly suitable for wilderness areas have been modified by changing con#i- 
tions. The necessity for road development today might not be the same as 
necessity for road development, for example, 50 years from now. 

Finally, we believe it is untimely and unnecessary to enact the type of legis- 
lation proposed in Senate bill 1123. We believe more thoughtful consideration 
ean be given to wilderness planning as part of the whole recreational pictute 
after the report of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion is completed. For those who fear catastrophe if they must wait until the 
report is ready, we again point out that the wilderness system is safe under the 
administration of existing agencies. The western pine lumber industry wants 
the wilderness system to be strong, sound, wise, and permanent. 

Mr. Bronson. I would like to, if possible, just make a brief sum- 
mary of some of the things concerned in the statement. 

Senator Jackson. The statement will be included in its entirety, 

Mr. Bronson. This statement says nothing that hasn’t already 
been said here, and I think for brevity it can be shortened by just 
my telling you that the Western Pine Association is an association of 
lumber manufacturers covering the 12 Western States. Included in 
that is the Black Hills of South Dakota. We have 12 districts; we 
elect our representatives to the standing committees that formulate 
the policies of our association from all of the small mills and others 
who are members of our association, and we do represént over 80 per- 
cent of the production of lumber that is maintained in the western 
pine region. So we do represent the majority of the lumber pro- 
ducers in the area. 

I have been extremely interested in hearing the testimony that has 

‘been presented here today and to see what is apparently a conflict 
of interests, and I certainly don’t relish the responsibility that you 
men have in trying to weed out the two peer points of view. 

I think our points of view are somewhat similar. if we could each 
understand each other just a little bit more closely. I think theres 
a little tolerance on the part of both of us that could help us in im- 
proving our understandings and relationships. 

The more we are educated in the field of forestry, the more con- 

_-eerned we are with the responsibility which we have to the general 
public in administering forests and seeing that forests are propery 
administered for all uses, including wilderness tise. And you, wi 
find in this statement that we do not oppose the principle of wildet- 
ness, in its normal form. , 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this’ question: What is 
with the concept of statutory protection to the wilderness areas? | 
you go along on the wilderness, and the wilderness is set up, what 38 
man with having statutory protection rather than just an Executive 
order | 

_ Mr. Bronson. I think it is primarily the form of the statutory 
protection, in that it sets up a specific wilderness council that we am 
concerned with, 
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. Senator Jackson, Let’s forget about the council for a moment, but 
what is wrong with the.idea? I think certainly the audience and 
le listening. here must wonder, as you listen to both sides, in try- 

ing to be objective, as some of us are trying to be on this, I just—— 
r. Bronson. Can I take just a minute to explain that position? 

I have heard testimony here about the withdrawal of areas from the 
wilderness system and the deep concern of the people involved in this 
room because those, areas*have been withdrawn under the ‘present 
stem. I think we are just as much concerned in our industry with 

e setup and setting up of what we consider to be essentially a prop- 

da couneil that can influence legislation to increase the size of 
wilderness areas, If the thing is frozen in, somewhat of a status 

0, if there is.no particular period of exact determination, because 

don’t believe that we have the wisdom today to make the judgment 
for people,.50 years from now, where roads go, but. I think we should 
somehow incorporate the idea of a protection of a wilderness system 
for the general use of the public, and somehow if we can do it in the 
field of good practicing forest management, I don’t believe that, in 
general, the members of our association would object to that, although 
there are many of them who are on the other extreme side of the posi- 
tion and who probably would say that isn’t their point of view, be- 
cause we do represent the average grassroots of the lumber-producing 
industry. We don’t want to eld up as the black wolf of the 
industries. 

Senator Jackson, I commend you for your attitude. I don’t think 
any of us are infallible about these things. I don’t think that this is 
all, a matter of black or white; sometimes a concept.of gray comes 
into these things, and I think certainly most of the people who like 
the out-of-doors, and I think the peop e in the wood products indus- 
yy and large would like to see a solution to this problem. 

. Bronson. We would. I think all of us love the outdoors, too. 

Senator Jackson. I think the lumber. people realize the mistakes 
that have been made in the past, and the best evidence of it is their 
practice of conservation now to protect their own assets, and I think 
it certainly is paying out for them. But I noted in the bill, on page 
5, it does, as far as the Forest Service is concerned, in effect freeze the 
wilderness system as of June 1, 1958. That is last June. It is true 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has 20 years in which to go over 
the matter, but I am wondering if there isn’t some area here before 

hearings are over where there can be some community of agree- 
ment, because I think that there is a goer attitude on the part of 
witnesses to protect wilderness areas. I gather or get the impression, 
that it may be some of the difficulty over procedure, and maybe some 
as in that area during the course of our hearings would be 
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ful. 

3 ti know that I am trying to review this as objectively as I can, listen- 
ing very carefully to all the testimony, and maybe there is an area 
hers where some agreement can be reached. I realize there are areas 
Where you are not going to get opposing sides in agreement, but I 
want to commend you for your attitude. 

‘Mr. Bronson. Well, I just wanted to state that I can see that there 
are some very close agreements, and there are some very difficult areas 
of disagreement. @ average persons, not having had forestry edu- 
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cation or experience, it is very difficult for them to understand some 
of the things that lumber industries try to do for the benefit of forest 
conservation and the protection of the wilderness concept, as well as 
other problems involved in management. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Bronson. 

Mr. H. O. Puhn, of Shelton, representing the Simpson Logging Co, 


STATEMENT OF H. 0. PUHN, REPRESENTING THE SIMPSON 
LOGGING CO. 


Mr. Puun. My name is H. O. Puhn; I am timber and land man- 
ager of the Simpson Logging Co. at Shelton, Wash. The Simpson 

. maintains forest lands and wood product operations in the States 
of Washington, Oregon, and California. 

Our company opposes the enactment of S. 1123 on the enn that 
multiple-use management of Federal lands as practiced by the agen- 
cies within the Departments of Agriculture and Interior would be ma- 
terially weakened by the single-purpose effects of this legislation. 

We are for constructive administration of public lands in the inter- 
est of wilderness, economic stability of communities, water resource 
conservation, and the maintenance of wildlife. 

The withdrawal of large areas of public land for the single pur- 
pose of wilderness will not serve the general interests of the people 
residing in the West, nor of the public as a whole. Rather, the best 
public interests will be served by broadening the recreational and 
economic uses of land. 

I notice that several of the proponents of this bill state that logging 
diminishes or completely destroys recreational value of the forest, 
We find that in our area that the reverse is actually true. An area 
that is opened up by logging roads will immediately open up that 
area to recreational uses. We find that more people will go in over 
a weekend into a basin that has had a logging road put into that area 
than formerly went in there during the entire season. So we believe 
that logging and recreation are completely compatible with each other. 

Therefore, we oppose S. 1123 as restrictive and unnecessary. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Puhn; we appreciate having 
your statement. 

Dr. Ogilvie, Seattle. Doctor, you go right ahead. Just state your 
name. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALFRED L. OGILVIE, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dr. Octrvie. Senator Jackson, my name is A. L. Ogilvie; I am a 
Seattle dentist and a member of the teaching staff of the University 
of Washington. I speak as an individual. 

Like many another professional man, I am, by temperament and 
early training, a conservationist. Therefore, I welcome this oppor 
tunity to testify in strong ty oe of the wilderness bill for which 


hearings are now in progress, Although there can be little in the = 
of original thought unexpressed at this stage in the history of wil¥ 
derness legislation, I intend at the very least to acquaint you with 
my firm conviction. 
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Preservation of wilderness is not a simple matter, I realize, and 
the stakes are almost always high. In the State of Washington, 
extensive sectors of the northern Cascade Range have remained ‘as 
they were before our time. This is only because of a peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances, among them being (1) the extent and nature 
of the U.S. Forest Service supervision, (2) the ready availability of 
resources shared by the mountain zone far nearer to tidewater and 
all transportation, (3) the physical character of the range and its 
approaches, (4) the relatively low population density of the State and 

e West in general, (5) the urban-rural ratio within this population, 
and (6) the heretofore neutral attitude of the urban component of 
the population to outdoor activity in general and to wilderness con- 
servation in particular. 

There are strong reasons to be found for the passage of the wil- 
derness bill in a consideration of these very factors just mentioned. 
Population levels within the Nation, and the Western States par- 
ticularly, are moving constantly upward. The population is younger 
in its average age than hitherto. Its members include a growing num- 
ber of the young and the not so young who value the existence of wil- 
derness. The majority of the inhabitants of our cities will never reach 
the remote meadows of Glacier Park or even its forested approach 
valleys on foot, but already an increasing number do seek out these 
regions each year. 

ose who treasure both the valleys of forested approach, and the 
altitudes oe are many. These individuals are never fully repre- 
sented in a hearing. They belong, in fact, to every nes ac group 
in the society. Our concern in preservation should include representa- 
tive valleys if we are to serve the younger children and the many older 
men and women unable to reach higher altitudes on foot. 

To many a parent the opportunity of transmitting an appreciation 
of balance in nature and the challenge of nature such as can be exper- 
lenced in the remote and extensive Cascade wilderness is a priceless 
heritage. We can predict with assurance that this opportunity will 
be treasured even more in the years ahead. , 

Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you for your fine statement, Doctor. The 
next witness, Mr. Pete Gray, Camano Islanders, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF PETE GRAY, REPRESENTING THE CAMANO 
ISLANDERS, INC. 


Mr. Gray. My name is Gray, Pete Gray; I reside on Camano Island. 
Occupation: Stump rancher. Education: None. I represent an or- 
ganization from Camano Island, very unusual, It is neither merce- 
nary nor on the conservation side of this issue. It is social. We have 
218 members and they are all smart people. My number is 213. The 
other 212 are the smart ones. 

Now, friends, I have heard people here mention about being a resi- 
dent of the State for 5 and 10 years and climbing Mount Rainier, and 
80 forth. Well, they named rity Mabe and counties after my 
aneestors. It’s always been a es to me ever since wh ii did 
that. And 7 0-year-old men climbing Mount Rainier. Well, was 
_ when a construction crew that I was working on built Mount 

mer, Still got callouses. : : 
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Senator Jackson, Mr, Gray, we just want to interrupt a minute. I 
want to say that we want you to stay here for the full duration of the 
hearings, We are going to need you. Asa matter of fact, we are 
going to have you on the staff here. We'll take you back to, Wash- 


n, ; 

_ Mr. Gray. Haven’t got a cent, Senator. Friends, this organiza- 
tion known as the Camano Islanders just meet and have potluck 
lunch, We are not acquainted with Eisenhower personally, We are 
not acquainted with any of the body politic. We are nonpartisan. I 
am not a member of any outdoor organization, but I was especially 
amused in trying to keep up with the instrumentality of this bill, be- 
cause there have been. some revisions, When it was first introduced, 
in the Senate, it just isn’t that nationality today. 

It was, as I, dubbed it, the untouchable. Thou shalt not, We 
wanted that preserved for all the people so all of them could use it 
and still remain primitive. I couldn’t figure that one out. Now 
they have amended that and the amendments have altered it to such 
ways that I think if we wait a little while they will amend it so that 
all the conservationists will be tickled to death to go out.and go to 
work in the woods, 

This 1123 today was news to old man Gray, and. I have been reading 
and studying 1276, 846, and, by the way, what became of 846 and that 
Commission? Is that still in the service, Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. It passed, 

Mr. Gray. But, is the Commission serving ? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Laurance Rockefeller, I believe, is heading 
it right at the present time. : 

r, Gray. This Commission. on the 846 Senate bill was a com- 
mission of 15 men, 4 from the Senate, 4 from the House, 2 from the 
minority, and,2 from the majority party, plus 7 civilians selected by 
the President, They were to turn in a report not later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1961. . They were appropriated ae million. I wish I was on 
the committee. And I don’t Ske yet; I’m still lost why the 4028 
that superseded 846, and now it’s amended again, when we are sup- 
posed to be waiting to see how the boys spent the $214 million on this 
commission, ' ; 

Senator Jackson. Understand Mr, Rockefeller, who, is the chair- 
man of it, has received only $150,000. you 

Mr. Gray, And the name of this organization-—-had to write 1t 
down because no one could remember it, the National Outdoor Recrea- 
tional Reserve Commission. They'll report by September. Now we 
ae debating whether we are going to have a limited use of these 

orests. ., ' 

Friends, I am not of the woods; I. never worked in the mills; I 
don’t even own a handsaw, much less,a chain saw, but I have been 
active in outdoor organizations, A past. president of the Seattle 
Sportsmen’s Association. Put on the Spartans show. at Green 
Lake. The first elk was ht. in, so that, you know who's speak- 
hing brought in by Pete Gray. We love the woods, yet we tty 
to be a realist. And when I look at this picture and hear ying, 2 
centages res.used—I’m not much on figures; I, do not 
from the party that talks in decimal points, like 6 percent unemployed, 
60-percent parity, 7 percent—I’m getting so I hardly believe the base- 
ball scores. I’m against the bill. 
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_ Senator Jackson. Thank you; we appreciate your statement. We 
may need you again; the hearings aren’t over. 

(ohaieman ames E, Murray subsequently directed the following 
communication be placed in the record: 


CaMANO ISLAND, STANWOOD, WASH., 
Mareh 27, 1959. 
Henry M. JAcKson, 
Federal Courthouse, Seattle; Wash. 
Dear Stz: We protest the recently stated opposition of the American Auto- 
mobile Association and of the Camano Islanders to the wilderness Dill, 8. 


The AAA opposition was a décision of the directors, with the membership 
given no chance to vote. A great many AAA members have expressed approval 
of. the wilderness. bill’ and resent the decision by the directors to oppose it. 

The Camano Islanders is a group largely made up of real estate promoters, 
loggers, resort owners, who are interested in commercial development and tourist 
attraction to the exclusion of everything else and not representative of the whole 
population of Camano Island. 


We strongly urge your support of the wilderness bill, S. 1123, and request 
that this letter be made a part of the hearing record. 
Yours truly, 


Mr. and Mrs. ©. K. LeBionp. 
Senator Jackson. Mr. Michael Lazara, for the Washington State 
Forestry Conference, is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL P. LAZARA, REPRESENTING THE 
WASHINGTON STATE FORESTRY CONFERENCE 


Mr, Lazara. I can tell you one thing, Senator: After Mr. Gray’s 
material, my material will be an anticlimax. 

Senator Jackson. All right, sir. We went a little overboard for 
Mr. Gray; he provided extra service here, but we will get back to the 
5-minute rule. 3 ra 

Mr. Lazara. Senators of the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, I wish to comment on S$. 1123. Iam a professional forester, grad- 
uate of the University of Washington, and I hold bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degree in forestry. As a forester, I have served in Federal serv- 
lee and am now. manager of a firm of private consulting foresters. 
Incidentally, we sever ta Federal timber. 

Senator Jackson. How do you get by ? 

Mr. . There aré ‘a few tree farms around. I have also 
worked somewhat midway between State and private employment as 
the director of the Keep Washington Green Association. 

Today, being a trustee of the Lee State Forestry Confer- 
etice, I represent that group. The Washington State Forestry Con- 

cé was formed some 38 years ago. Throughout its life, the con- 
rence has provided a forum for forestry matters of importance to 
the entire State. Enlightened legislation, improved forest fire pre- 
vention and control, coordination of attacks on forest insects and 
eases, and reorganization of natural resource management within 
the State of Washington are all developments in which the confer- 
tee has provided leadership, | 
Hundreds of P ofessionally qualified foresters, naturalists, and 
her career land managers serving the Forest. Service, the 
‘ational Park Service, and various State and private employers have 
membership in the conference. I would estimate that at least 75 . 
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percent of the members of the conference are professionally trained 
conservationists. 

At the Washington State Forestry Conference held on December 5, 
1958, the following resolution was adopted : 

Be it resolved, That the Washington State Forestry Conference opposes Sen- 
ate bill 4028 and similar legislation. 

The Washington State Forestry Conference believes that the following prin- 
ciples should apply in the management of Federal lands: 

(a) Public land use and resolution of conflict in this use must be recognized 
as an administrative problem of the responsible agency. 

(b) Public land must be dedicated to the guiding principle of multiple use, 
including motorized, wilderness, and other recreation along with watershed, 
timber, range, and wildlife management. 

As an aside, I would say I believe the vote in favor of this resolu- 
tion was about nine to one. 

The conference opposes the concert, or the foot-in-the-door tech- 
nique which can establish the principle of any single group setti 
up a council charged with furthering the exclusive or even selfish 
desires of that group. 

We feel that the professionally and technically trained land ad- 
ministrators in the Department of Agriculture and Department of the: 
Interior and the legislators in the Cotarens of the United States can 
be trusted to continue to handle our public lands with wisdom and 
justice. They have done an excellent job of meeting the needs and 
payrolls of our local communities, while benefiting the maximum 
number of recreationists. 

As indicated in the resolution itself, we believe that career land 
managers, backed up by the Congress, have struck an excellent bal. 
ance Sabdhien the often narrow specialized recreational desires of 
archers, rockhounds, camera bugs, wilderness lovers, dry fly fisher- 
men, and other ardent hobbyists, on the one hand, and the broader 
needs of the tens of millions of average citizens and family groups- 
who are entitled to share in the use of our public lands. 

We oppose the entire concept of a wilderness council, or any other 
single natural resource interest propaganda body within the Gov- 
ernment. 

Further, we feel that no bill even similar to S. 1123 should be under 
consideration until after the report of the National Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission has’ been completed.and studied. 

Senator Jackson. Do I understand two things: one, you opp 
any action until the so-called Rockefeller committee, we'll call it, 
submits their report, and, two, you do not—and that you object to 
the council provision but you do not necessarily object to other statu- 
tory consideration in the bill? I was a little confused by your 
statement. 

Mr. Lazara. From here on I will have to speak for myself, more 
or less. The statement so far has been approved by the officers of 
the Washington State Forestry Conference. My own feeling is that 
the council would be undesirable under any circumstances, whether 

it was in favor of recreation, or any other single specialized use. , 

Now, the idea-of a wilderness preservation system is a different 
situation. I think it should not. be. viewed by itself. I think it should 
be viewed as a part of the overall picture, as far as the ma 
of our natural resources, and I don’t believe it can be considered 
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properly by Congress until such time as the report of the Review 
Commission is in the hands of the Congress. 

Senator Jackson. Wel, then, would you favor. maintaining the 
wilderness system as it is until the Rockefeller commission reports? 

Mr. Lazara. Well, that is more difficult to answer because the wilder- 
ness system, or the designation primitive areas, and so forth, as applied 
by the Forest Service, was in itself in most cases a temporary situation 
set up by the Forest Service, because 30 years ago they didn’t know 
what was on the land. They didn’t know what the best use of that 
land was, so in’effect they put this land in the icebox until they had 
time to. examine it. 

Now, we are at the point where decisions must be made as to 
whether that land is to be permanent wilderness area or otherwise. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the bill, this proposed bill, gives them 20 
years to review it. 

Mr. Lazara. I do not question that. Although that is a long span 
of time, I think that span of time could well be used. I merely would 
not feel it desirable in my own opinion to tie the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its land managers in this management until 
after even the report of the Recreation Resources Review Commission 
is in. 

Senator Jackson. How would their hands be tied if they have 20 
years in which to tie them ? 

Mr. Lazara. No; I misunderstood your question then, sir. I 
thought that you meant. that no action could be taken to segregate 
lands or desegregate it until the report 

Senator Jackson. That’s your proposal, I believe. I mean you 
suggest that. no action be taken until the so-called Rockefeller com- 
mission reports, but what I was getting at, whether or not you felt 
that in the meantime the status quo should be mainained by statute. 

Mr. Lazara. Well, I don’t think there would be any harm—my own 
opinion is, I believe that it would be desirable to maintain the status 
quo, Now, I am not speaking for the Forestry Conference. 

Senator Jackson. I understand. Nothing that has occurred out- 
side of your formal statement will be considered necessarily the views 
of the conference. Mr. Stong? 

Mr, Strona. You have opposed the Wilderness Council, but would 
you likewise oppose user groups in relation to the forests, or the graz- 
aS ds, on the same basis that they would be a special influence? 

fr. Lazara. I would. I might say, if I might digress a. moment, 
I differ a bit with one bit of comment expressed atiad today as to, 

example, the use of the Seattle watershed. I believe that that land 
could support far more en and give us just as pure water as it 
does at the present time. That is simply my philosophy of life. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. ‘The next witness, Mr. 
Robert Bibb, of Arlington. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. BIBB, REPRESENTING VARIOUS 
BUSINESS INTERESTS OF ARLINGTON, WASH. 


_Mr. Brsp. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert Bibb, from Arlington, 
Wash., and I am speaking at the attorney for a group of small mills, 
loggers, businessmen, and residents of the town who have asked me to 
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express their views in opposition to the proposed Glacier Peak Wilder- 


ness Area. : 
Rather than reading my entire statement, which I have handed the 


committee, I will hit the salient points. ; 
' Senator Jackson. Without objection, the statement will be mcluded 
at this point in its entirety. Go ahead. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Sratement or Roserr C. Bres on Bewatr Or CERTAIN RESIDENTS AND BUSINESS 
INTERESTS OF THE ARLINGTON, WASH., AREA 


A substantial number of unorganized residents and businessmen in the area of 
the town of Arlington, Wash., have requested me, as a local attorney, to present 
their views in opposition to the creation of the proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness 
Area. 


‘Arlington is a small town located approximately 45 miles west of the proposed 
boundaries of the wilderness area. Logging and lumber products are the pri- 
mary industries of the town, and all of the local logging and mill concerns would 
be classified as very small businesses, employing less than 100. Being small busi- 
nesses, most are required to rely, in substantial part, on national forest timber 
rather than their own holdings for logs. The volume of Forest Service sales 
directly affects the market price of standing timber, the smaller the volume the 
higher the price. Any reduction in the potential timber on which the Forest 
Service bases its sustained yield for the districts in which the Glacier Peak Wil- 
derness Area lies will tend to raise the market price of timber and place the small 
loggers and ‘mills at a competitive disadvantage with the large enterprises which 
own much of their own timber. Thus, the economic interests of the persons for 
whom I ‘speak will tend to be adversely affected by the wilderness area proposal, 
and this adverse effect will accentuate the already depressing influences on small 
businesses prevalent everywhere. 

Not only will we in Arlington be adversely affected, but so will the Federal 
Treasury and local governments. The timber proposed to be locked up is a 
depreciating asset. Much of this timber is mature, and in future years will 
depreciate, rather than appreciate. Some timber is now, and more in the future 
will be, infested, with disease, and subject to blow down and fires. 

To deliberately turn our backs on this timber as a national asset will be an 
expensive luxury, one that requires a high degree of justification in view of the 
precarious financial condition our Federal and local Governments and small busi- 
nesses perpetually face. 

What is this justification? It appears that it is the understandable desire of 
a certain relatively,small number of persons to enjoy the’ rugged nature of the 
area without the slightest intrusion of civilization. But, this is indeed a 
luxury, for how many of us are in a position to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity even if the Government made it available?’ The résidents of ‘Arlington 
are outdoors oriented to as high a degree as any community in the Nation. 
Almost every man and boy and a substantial number of the women and ‘girls fish 
and hunt. Skiing and mountain climbing are popular, as are the water sports. 
Yet very few in our own community, close as it is, have the time to get into the 
heart of the Glacier Peak area, spend any amount of time, and get back. Per- 
haps the main reason is that taking a week or so off for a trip ordinarily is# 
family affair. Rare indeed is the family in which. all of the members aré con- 
stitutionally capable of a prolonged trip in the rugged Glacier Peak region on 
foot, or even on horseback, assuming horses are procurable, which is often not 
the case except at considerable expense. ; ay hy 

It is submitted that for every person who would visit thé Glacier Peak dix 
trict because it was a wilderness area, there are at least 100 who would not visit 
it for. the same reason. - But, those few who insist on-a wilderness area will not 
be without a place td'go. Only a féw miles to the north is the vast 800,000- 
acre North Cascadé/wildérness area, approximately 100 miles to the southeast is 
the 80,000-acre Goat Rocks wild area. In Washington and Oregon there al 
over, 1,200,000 acres of already dedicated wilderness areas and ovér 460,000 actes 
of dedicated wild areas... . , bi f 

We do not advocate building a toad to the top of every peak and ridge. A” 
inspection’ of the’ rugged terrain’ makes it’ obvious’ that such would ‘be as im 
practicable as it would be undesirable. We do foresee that roads into the water 
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sheds of the Glacier’ Peak district will make it available to the vast majority 
of us who have 1 to 3 days to spend in fishing, climbing, skiing, camping, etc. 
We are not just speaking for the people who are too lazy to get out of their cars, 
There are millions; elderly people, small children, persons with physical in- 
frmities, and persons in sedentary occupations who should not attempt a wilder- 
ness area trip without months of physical training, who could enjoy the region) 
up to their physical capabilities, given access by road and Forest Service camp- 
grounds. It is earnestly believed that the existence of some roads and facilities 
in the region will have the end result of providing more physical, spiritual, and 
aesthetic stimulation and satisfaction by’ far, than will result without such 
improvements. 

To those who argue that logging in the area.will, ruin much of its beauty 
we say this. The Forest Service, in its program of timber sales, can and un- 
doubtedly will minimize this danger. Further, nature has and will continue 
to take its toll by way of fire, blowdowns, slides, and disease, creating its own 
unsightly conditions. Proper reforestation, as carried on by the Forest Service 
can make such nature-blighted areas,.as well as the logged-off ones new forests 
in a generation. 

The people of Arlington for whom I speak love and are proud of the Glacier 
Peak region, at their back door. They do not want to see the entire area de- 
nuded of trees and a popeorn stand on every mountaintop. But they do want 
to see its timber, recreational features, and other resources subject to a sensible 
multiple-use program, rather than have these values completely wasted for the 
benefit of the few with the time, money, and physical strength to utilize it as a 
dedicated wilderness area. 


(The foregoing statement is subscribed to by 100 of Arlington, 
Wash., and vicinity.) 

Mr. Briss. Thank you. When I refer to small business, I am re- 
minded of one of the congressional definitions of small business as 
ban any business employing less than 500 persons. . In the circles 
that I represent, a small business is one man with a chain saw. Actu- 
ally, I would say the average payroll of the mills and loggers in the 
Ar n area would be about 20 men apiece. 

Now, these are small businesses, and as such are plagued with the 
eternal problem in the logging industry of supply of logs, and that, is 
notwithstanding the testimony that we have heard before to the effect 
that we have an oversupply of timber. Actually, I think that, any 
small mill will assure the committee that there are times when it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to obtain sufficient logs to operate their 
mills, 




























The price of logs also is a matter which is completely out of the 
hands of the small logger and adversely affects his ability to compete 
with the larger timber companies. One of the factors directly af- 
fecting both the cost and the supply of logs in the Arlington area, 
which is 45 miles, approximately, from the proposed boundaries of the 
Glacier Peak Wilderness Area, is the number of thousand board feet 
that the Forest Service sells each year in the Ranger district in that 
neighborhood. 

ow, it is true that for many years the Forest, Service has not, in 
any particular district in that area, cut up to its own sustained yield 
estim: However, each year the districts are getting closer to their 
sustained yield figures for annual cut. We believe that in the future 
Forest Service will, through improved operations, be cutting close. 
to their sustained ield figures and, of course, thoes figures are based 
upon the timber situated in the areas in which they intend to cut. 
lacier Peak wilderness area is one such area which has been with- 
wn from their plans for cutting and their sustained yield figures 
for the district in which the Glacier Peak area lies have not con- 
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sidered the sustained yield of that area. In the future, maybe 10, 15 
years from now, the sustained yield cut for those districts will be, if 
this bill does not go through, presumably that will be available! if the 
Secretary of Agriculture sees fit to remove that withdrawal or part 
of it, it will be available for sustained yield cutting. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Bibb, right at that point, though, of course 
I believe they have set hearings for this fall; as far as Glacier Peak 
is concerned, the Secretary, regardless of this bill, can approve that 
as a wilderness area, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Brss. That is correct. ; 

Senator Jackson, So that independent of this proposal—— 

Mr. Biss. That is right. It is our position, however, that this pro- 
posal would make any such designation more irrevocable. 

Senator Jackson. It would confirm any action the Secretary might 
take as a matter of law. 

Mr. Briss. That is true. The other aspect which we believe cer- 
tainly bears looking into and consideration is this question of the use 
of the Glacier Peak area for recreation. Now, the persons who have 
spoken to the committee on behalf of the bill have stated, and I am 
inclined to agree with them, that certainly it would be to the benefit 
of our Nation as a whole that more people get out and get the physical 
and moral and spiritual benefits that Ran be derived from this area, 
The very people, however, that are in favor of this bill are not the 
ones who are holding back from using the area for these purposes, 

I have no doubt that regardless of whether this bill goes through 
or not, or whether or not Glacier Peak becomes a confirmed wilder- 
ness area, that the people that are members of the groups that are in 
favor of this and want to go up there and climb and ski, or do what- 
ever they wish, are going to do so. It is the people who we haves 
hard time getting them out of their cars that from a nationwide 
standpoint we must consider the more available this area is to them 
the more likely they and their famiiles are going to participate in it. 

Very often nowadays people take vacations as families. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in many instances it is difficult not to take a vacation as a 
family. In a family you may have grandparents; you may have the 
mother and father; you may have infants. If it is going to require 
that the entire family make a pack trip of up to 5 to 10 days through 
this wilderness area, it is highly unlikely that they will be going up 
there. They will be someplace else. But if through the use of logging 
roads to typical Forest Service camps and facilities, those families 
can go in there with their automobiles and trailers, the older people, 
the kids, will be able to play and use the areas in the watersheds, in 
the rivers, in the areas that are built up by the Forest Service and those | 
that are physically capable can go up farther, do the climbing, per- 
haps even go in for 2 or 3 days and then come out. 

e submit, and we are from a country that is outdoor oriented; 
almost everyone in my town, almost all the boys and men hunt 
fish and enjoy getting up in the wilds, and I think that. is true of the 
men that are in the ogging industry generally. They are outdoors 
men almost to the man, ey colonia are not against, people ee 
ting outdoors and they feel it is a desirable totum We they feel 
it should be encouraged for all the persons, and. not. those only wh? 


are enjoying the Cascades wilderness area as.it is now constituted. 
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Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Bibb, for your statement; ap- 
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preciate it very much. 


Mr. A. E. Harrison, Seattle. 


STATEMENT OF A. E. HARRISON 


Mr. Harriwon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present this state- 
ment to be included as a part of the record and spend perhaps less 
than my full 5 minutes. 

Senator Jackson. All right, that’s very fine. Without objection 
your statement will be included in full at this point. You may ad lib, 
or whatever way you want to p ; 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT or A. E, HARRISON, SEATTLE, Wasa. 


The need for a carefully coordinated program for wilderness preservation in 
this country has been recognized for some time. The fragile nature of wilder- 
ness areas, the ease with which they can be destroyed and the irreparable 
nature of the damage make wilderness regions peculiarly susceptible to piece- 
meal disintegration. The frequently proposed argument that a little loss here 
can do no harm is insidious because the accumulation of numerous insignificant 
losses over a series of years could destroy the small amount of wilderness 
remaining in this country. 

A wilderness bill which would safeguard the wilderness areas already set 
aside is now under consideration, It is excellent legislation. Considerable 
effort has been spent in the last few years to revise the bill in such a way that 
a satisfactory compromise between conflicting viewpoints has been achieved. 
It is now in a form acceptable to all groups except those who wish to forestall 
the permanent reservation of any wilderness area and would. prefer to have 
such areas vulnerable to withdrawal in parcels. 

Minor objections to phrasing of the legislation may still exist but these diffi- 
culties can be overcome by our normal legislative processes. It is important 
that these minor problems should not be allowed to be used as an excuse to 
prevent the adoption of the highly essential wilderness bill in this session of 


Ss. 

Opposition to the bill in the State of Washington has fostered a number of 
erroneous conceptions about the bill. It does not change any existing allocation 
of lands available at this time for commercial use. The controversial Glacier 
Peak wilderness area will not be included until that controversy is resolved. 
The present economy of this State will not be altered by the bill as claimed 
by some of its opponents. 

There are two philosophies which can be fatal to wilderness areas. One is the 
shortsighted attitude that the loss of small areas is justified by reasons of local 
necessity. The other attitude considers wilderness an undesirable state and 
prefers that every inch of our land should be devoted to management by man. 
Both of these philosophies would lead eventually to a situation similar to that 
in central Europe, where all forests have been managed for centuries. We do 
not need to reach that state in this country. Very little additional area of 
forest cultivation would be gained, the considerable contribution of wilderness 
areas as scientific museums and sources of recreational and esthetic inspiration 
would be lost. 

The State of Washington has a unique opportunity to make a contribution 
to the rest of the country and to the world. The amount of wilderness area in 
this country is small, most of our land was improved by man years ago. Much 
of the area that remains in its wilderness state is here in the West. We should 
be proud that we can preserve it and make it available, instead of seeking its 
destruction for transitory gain. 


Mr. Harrison. That is what I had in mind, thank you. Words I 
would have put in my own mouth. 
I first‘want to thank you for the opportunity of being heard. When 
€ announcement was made that the only hearing in this vicinity last 
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year. would be in Bend, I was probably as disappointed as the timber 
interests in this State, and so if I may be permitted to. put tongue in 
cheek for a minute, I will be very grateful to them for the clamor 
that they put up that made it possible for me to speak here today in 
favor of the wilderness bill. 

The points that I would like to discuss are points in addition to 
the. statement, ideas that I have obtained today.: One has to do. with 
what I consider a conflict of minds on what we are trying to do here, 
It has to do with the need for.mass recreation, in the forest and in the 
_ country, and the need for wilderness preservation, and the two prob- 
lems are not separate, They are interconnected, but they are still 
two different problems, because the need to care for mass recreation 
is partly responsible for the need to preserve wilderness. 

t is this very need which we must provide or they will destroy the 
wilderness, if no other form of recreation for these groups is pro- 
vided, so there is a real problem here in addition to the wilderness 
problem of taking care of the people who have been described by 
others here as pera so anxious to see a wilderness from an automobile. 
~ Some people called for a definition, redefinition of wilderness. I 
would define wilderness as something that can’t be seen from an auto- 
mobile, period, and I think that this is probably the general, definition, 
or comes cleser to it than this need for the mass public to see wilder- 
ness from an automobile. | 
_ The other point that impressed me in listening to the statements 
at the hearing today is that with notable exceptions the organizations 
have been against the wilderness bill, in spite of all the work that 
has been done to perfect it over a series of years in working it over 
back in Congress, the organizations are against a wilderness bill and 
individuals are for it. And this I think is highly significant. 

. The one more point, if I have some of my 5 minutes left, is this con- 
flict between who is the one purpose group here, and by now I guess 
everyone recognizes me as a self-styled conservationist, and I would 
think that one of the most single-minded purposes in the forest that I 
ever ran into was trying to get into Mount Baker to do a little scien- 
tific research at one time when there was some logging going on in the 
area. I was politely told to stay out. This is, oh, perhaps this is 
unkind of me to bring this up, but as far as single purpose groups are 
concerned, I think you would probably find that the individuals who 
are interested in conservation and wilderness areas are probably as 
broadly interested in a lot of different things as a lot of multiple use 
advocates here in this room in the ordinary definition of the word. 

I have enjoyed very much, in my interest in measuring the amount 
of ice on mount Baker, and so forth, the fact that it has been 
necessary for me to learn considerable about trees and forestry in 
order to study some of the other aspects. 

» Senator Jackson. Are you a glaciologist ? 
_ Mr, Harrison. I am an electrical engineer. I am, perhaps, even 
better known, though, for glacier-—— 

Senator Jackson. For a sense of curiosity ? 

- Mr, Harrison. The curiosity is there; I think the curiosity is essen- 
tial to any engineer. 

_ Senator Jackson. Couldn’t agree with you more. It is essential to 
other things, too. Thank you for your fine statement. 
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Mr. G. E. Leader, for the Spokane Chamber of Commerce.’ Would 
you like to have-your statement included at this point in the record? 
Can you summarize it ? : 


STATEMENT OF G. E. LEADER, REPRESENTING THE SPOKANE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE . 


Mr. Leaver. Yes, and I will summarize it here. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 








STATEMENT OF SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The board of trustees of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce has instructed 
me to explain the chamber’s apprehension of the eventual results of such legis- 
lation as Senate bill 1128, the National Wilderness Preservation Act. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce has, on several occasions in the past, 
opposed the designation of wilderness areas. It did so at the time the Glacier 
Peak wilderness region in the Chelan area of the Cascade Mountains was pro- 
posed, and also at the time the withdrawal of public lands for the Arctic Wild- 
life Range was proposed. The Spokane Chamber of Commerce appeared in 
opposition to Senate bill 4028 at a public hearing conducted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs at Bend, Oreg., November 7, 1958. In 
opposing legislation such as Senate bill 1123, the Spokane chamber is being 
entirely consistent. ° 

The concern over the legislation is general in-the West, and the reasons for this 
concern apply to all Western States which will be most affected by the wilderness 
program. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce opposes the legislation because it is a 
departure from the multiple-use policy which has so successfully stimulated 
the growth and development of the West. This multiple-use policy must be con- 
tinued to assure the continued development of the West, and at the same time 
to provide minerals and materials essential to national welfare. Multiple-use 
contrasts with single usage as proposed in the wilderness legislation which would 
lock up and waste natural resources which have great economic value. As an 
example, the proposed Glacier Peak wilderness area in central Washington 
includes 3%4 billion board feet of commercially valuable timber which would 
support an estimated allowable cut of 16 million board feet a year. 

The concern of the West can best be understood by those who know the great 
proportion of the land areas of the 11 Western States that is federally owned. 
The total land area is 753,367,000 acres. Of this total, 366,004,000 acres are fed- 
erally owned ; 31,649,250 acres, or 8.6 percent of the total federally owned land 
in the Western States, is subject to commitment for single-purpose use by Senate 
bill 4028. This 31,649,250 acres is 4.2 percent of the total land area of the 11 
Western States. It is only natural that the citizens of the West should resist 
the possible locking up of one-twentyfifth of its land area. 

The members I represent are aware of the necessity of conserving certain 
isolated areas as wilderness areas for the benefit of future generations. They 
believe, however, that areas already officially designated as wilderness and primi- 
tive areas are adequate for this purpose. 

The economy of the West has often been called a raw material economy. Cer- 
tainly we can all agree that the area’s early growth and development were made 
possible by the utilization of the area’s natural resources. These resources 
were and are land, trees, minerals, and water. Their utilization has brought 
about the great agriculture, lumbering, and mining industries of the West. With- 
out their full development the West would not have been able to grow and to 
Make the substantial contribution to the national economy that it has made. 

Fortunately those engaged in agriculture have learned how to handle their 
lands so they are not deteriorating in productivity * * * and our lumber industry 
has learned how to handle the forests so that a perpetual value will be assured. 
Most of our national forests are now being managed on a sustained-yield basis, 
which joins utilization with conservation. 

A far greater threat to the continuance of our valuable forests than the saws of 

lumbermen is pest and insect damage. Foresters agree that there is great 
heed for the extension of forest roads into remote national forest areas—rather 
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than the closing of these regions as wilderness areas and leaving the forests a 
prey to insect and disease damage. 

Although the population of the West has increased tremendously in the last 
40 years, the economic use of the region’s resources still plays a major part in 
supporting the area’s economy. The total employment and wages in natural 
resources industries in the Western States in 1957 were 623,438 persons and 
$3,294,348,260. ‘This, of course, did not include agriculture. . : 

Even though service industries and manufacturing industries expand in the 


region to meet the growing needs of an increasing population, the natural re 


sources of the West will never lose their major importance. The West’s pros- 
perity will continue to be dependent upon them. Consequently, many western 
citizens have a grave concern over any proposals to set aside major areas for 
single-purpose use. They believe that present areas so designated are sufficiently 
large to perpetuate the wilderness state, and to provide adequate opportunities 
for future generations to reexplore and study the West as it was prior to the 
coming of the early trappers and settlers. 

‘The citizens do not believe that well-controlled, selective use of the public lands 
is incompatible with the recreational use of the lands. They believe that prac 
tices of the past 30 years in the national forests and on public lands have demon- 
strated that the forest resources can be selectively harvested without impairing 
the wildlife, water storage, and recreational values of these lands. The storage 
of water on public land areas of the West is especially important because of the 
great dependence of much of western agriculture upon irrigation. More than 
22,045,000 acres are irrigated. 

They believe that the present control by the Forest Service within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Public Lands and National Parks within. the De- 
partment of the Interior, is efficient and fair both to the interests making use of 
the lands as well as all of the other citizens of the United States, who have a 
natural interest in the protection of these great natural resources. 

Consequently the Trustees of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, following 
studies by the chamber’s timber products bureau and its mining bureau, have 
instructed me to present the chamber’s o ition to legislation similar to 8S. 1123 
at this hearing. The Spokane Chamber’s opposition (and this opposition has 
been concurred in by other chambers of commerce of the West) is based on 
the following reasons: 

(1) Single usage of large areas of public domain and forest land is not in the 
national interest and will retard the development of the West. 

(2) Single usage, when it becomes a wilderness use, locks up resources and 
makes them unavailable. Among these resources are minerals, oil, and gas, and 
commercial timber. We believe that Congress has consistently favored the 
exploration and development of these public land resources. Increasing public 
demand and the need for national protection in view of the world situation, re 
quire a continuous search for new reserves. 

(83) There is no necessity for the creation of a national wilderness preservation 
council as proposed in this legislation to make, sponsor, and coordinate surveys 
of wilderness needs. Present administrative agencies of the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture are competent to administer desig- 
nated wilderness and primitive areas. 

(4) Present procedures of establishing wilderness areas following public 
hearings should be continued. They have given local people, vitally affected, 
an opportunity to review proposals for dedicated areas, and at the same time 
have permitted the designation of 14 million acres, primarily in the West, 4s 
wilderness and primitive areas. 

(5) Present agencies are conducting an effective program. of disease and pest 
control, which must be extended to all regions of forested public lands to be 
successful. 

(6) No broad legislation should be adopted, pending the conclusion of the 
studies of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. The Com- 
mission is empowered by Congress to inventory the Nation’s recreational Te 
sources, including wilderness, and to report, not later than 1961. Broad legis- 
lation prior to the completion of this study is premature. 

Because of the great need of the West for maximum utilization of its natural 
resources, and because of the great importance of these resources to the national 
welfare, broad legislation expanding wilderness areas should not be enacted 
into law. 
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Mr. Leaver. My name is G. E. Leader; I am a resident of Spokane, 
Wash., and a trustee for the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, which 
has 2,400 members. **: 

The board of trustees of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce has 
instructed me to explain the chamber’s apprehension of the eventual 
results of such legislation as Senate bill 1123, the National Wilderness 
Preservation Act. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce. has, on several occasions in 
the past, opposed the designation of wilderness areas. It did so at 
the time the Glacier Peak wilderness RGM in the Chelan area of the 
Cascade Mountains was proposed, and also at the time the withdrawal 
of public lands for the Arctic Wildlife Range was proposed. The 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce appeared in opposition to Senate 
bil 4028 at a public hearing conducted by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs at Bend, Oreg., November 7, 1958. In 
opposing legislation such as Senate bill 1123, the Spokane chamber 
is being entirely consistent. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to respectfully suggest that 
inasmuch as the detailed remarks I might make are a matter of record 
with your committee, as they are along the same line as the hearing 
held by your committee on Ceesha bill 4028 at Bend, Oreg., I believe 
in the interest of brevity the principal objections we have to Senate 
bill 1123 can be brought out in a summary I shall give also as a part 
of these remarks. 

Consequently, the trustees of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
following studies by the chamber’s timber products bureau and its 
mining bureau, have instructed me to present the chamber’s opposition 
to legislation similar to S. 1123 at this hearing. The Spokane cham- 
ber’s opposition—and this opposition has been concurred in by other 
chambers of commerce of the Weat-—ia based on the following reasons: 
_ (1) Single usage of large areas of public domain and forest land 
~ not in the national interest and will retard the development of the 

est. 


(2) Single usage, when it becomes a wilderness use, locks up re- 
sources and makes them unavailable. Among these resources are 
minerals, oil and gas, and commercial timber. We believe that Con- 
has consistently favored the exploration and development of 

public land resources. Increasing public demand and the need 
of national protection in view of the world situation require a con- 
tinuous search for new reserves. 

(3) There is no necessity for the creation of a national wilderness 
preservation council as proposed in this legislation to “make, sponsor, 
and coordinate surveys of wilderness needs.” Present administrative 
agencies of the Department of the Interior and the Department of Ag- 
manente are competent to administer designated wilderness and primi- 

@ areas, 

‘) Present procedures of establishing wilderness areas following 
public hearings should be continued. ey have given local people, 
vitally affected, an opportunity to review proposals for dedicated 
areas, and at the same time have permitted the designation of 14 mil- 
lion acres, primarily in the West, as wilderness and primitive areas. 
“I Prosent serra are conducting an effective program of disease 

pest control, which must be extended to all regions of forested 
public lands to be successful.’ 
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(6) No broad legislation should be adopted pending the conclusion 
of the studies of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review, Com- 
mission. The Commission is empowered by Congress to inventory the 
Nation’s recreational resources, including wilderness, and to report not 
later than 1961. Broad legislation prior to the completion of this 
study is premature. 

Because of the great need of the West for maximum utilization of 
its natural resources, and because of the great importance of thes 
resources to the national welfare, broad legislation expanding wilder. 
ness areas should not be enacted into law. 

On behalf of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce I wish to thank 
the committee for the opportunity to be heard. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much for your statement. | 
certainly agree with your point here—I believe it was point four— 
about present procedures on public hearings, before any action is taken. 
Have you had a chance to look at the provision on page 11 of Senate 
bill 1123? It says: “Any proposed addition to, modification of, or 
elimination from any area of wilderness established in accordance 
with this act, and any proposed addition or elimination of any unit to 
or from the wilderness system, shall be made only after not less than 
90 days’ public notice and the holding of a public hearing, if there is 
a demand for such a hearing, and shall be reported with map and 
description to Congress by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of the Interior,” and so forth. It might be better defined by requiring 
that such a hearing be held locally, but if that were done, that part of 
it you feel, is it in conformity with your point four? 

Mr. Leaver. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much for your statement. 

The next witness, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald from Longview. May we 
have the Longview group come up please? Then we will takes 
recess. That is Mr. and Mrs. Warren C. Gerald. Now, do each of 
you desire to be heard ? 

Mrs. Geraup. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You go ahead and lead off. You are Mrs 
Gerald? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WARREN C. GERALD, LONGVIEW, WASH. 


Mrs. Grratp. Yes. Senator Jackson, I am Mrs. Warren C. Gerald, 
of Longview, Wash. I am giving my personal testimony in favor of 
Senate wilderness bill, S. 1123, because I feel it is necessary to give 
a protection to our present wilderness areas throughout the United 

tates. 

With our increasing population, more and more people are using ou! 
outdoor camping and picnicking areas to full capacity. My husban 
and I have camped in crowded forests, national and State parks all 
across the United States. In Indiana we were turned away from one 
State park, while in New York we were allowed to camp in the picmit 
area if we had our tent down by 9a.m. We saw many others tu 
away for lack of space. ; 

Last week at a parent-teachers association meeting, I saw a movit, 
“Washington State Parks.” ‘What impressed me most was the over: 
crowded conditions in many of them. In 1940 I spent the Fourth of 
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July at Lake Samamish near Seattle. Then it was a quiet country 
lake with few people around. In the movie this same lake looked as 
crowded as Coney Island. If this overcrowding continues, and statis- 
tics lead us to believe'it will, we must protect now the areas we already 
have in wilderness for future recreational uses. 

I am a member of an outdoor club, the Mount St. Helens Club of 
Longview, Wash., and the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 
Summer outings take our members into remote parts of the country, 
but even there we meet other people. Last summer in the roadless area 
around Mount St. Helens, a Forest Service trail crew reported 80 
persons passing by in one day. 

In closing, I would like to repeat my belief of the need to protect 
our present wilderness areas for use by future generations. Thank 
you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mrs. Gerald. Mr. Gerald. 


STATEMENT OF WARREN C. GERALD, LONGVIEW, WASH. 


Mr. Geratp. I am Warren C. Gerald, of 2742 Dover Street, Long- 
view, Wash. 

Every 12 seconds our population increases by one person, and as 
a schoolteacher in Longview, Wash., I am well aware of this. It is as 
a teacher and a, citizen of the United States that. I want to do what I 
can to preserve our wilderness areas so that the children now in school 
and their children’s children will be able to see what some of our 
country looked like when it was first settled. They should have the 
opportunity to experience living in such an environment. 

should like to see the recognition of wilderness areas accepted on a 
national level and to have any future additions or withdrawals of land 
from established wilderness areas be subject to public scrutiny in the 
legislative chambers of the Congress of the United States. I realize 
our need for timber, grazing lands, and mining, but I also believe that 
checks and balances are needed under our democratic form of govern- 
ment so that the greatest good will be received by the greatest number 
of our people. 

Because the Longview school children and teachers have a spring 
vacation, I am able to be here today. I want to thank you for this 
opportunity to testify in favor of wilderness bill S. 1123, and to state 
that I am proud to live in a country where it is possible to be heard 
in this manner. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. Now, who is your next 
witness from Longview ? 

Mr. Gera. Maw, McCune. 

Senator Jackson. If you can summarize your statement, because we 
had understood there was only a 5-minute request and we are trying 
desperately to listen to all these people. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. J. K. McCUNE, REPRESENTING THE MOUNT 
ST. HELENS CLUB 


Mrs. McCune. I am Mrs. J. K. McCune, I represent the Mount St. 
Helens Club, a group of just plain folks in Longview that are busy 
working hard for a living, but we think that our opinion as citizens 
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is worth just as much as those of the well heeled representatives of 
large corporations. There are millions like us in this State. 

Wo believe it is absolutely to give Federal protection to ou 
existing wilderness areas, and we rm our support of the wildernes 
bill. If future ern want to give up, to open up these areas to 
commercial development, they can do so, but let us save some of it for 
them to decide on in the future. We can’t let go of it now. 

We do not believe that passage of the wilderness bill would be in 
any ten eee to the economy of the State of Washington. We 
do not believe that commercial interests have ever suffered any severe 
loss from the establishment of any of our national parks or forests or 
wilderness areas, though they have fought every one of these every 
step of the way. 

ince wilderness is fast disappearing in other parts of the country, 
we in Washington should be proud and happy that we still have some 
wilderness to preserve. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you for the way you summarized your 
statement, and we will include the entire statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) ' 


STATEMENT OF THE Mount St. HELENS CLUB PRESENTED BY Mrs. J. K. MoCung, 
F LONGVIEW, WASH. 


I represent a group of just plain folks in Longview and Kelso who are busy 
working hard: for a living. We think that our opinions as citizens are just as 
important as those of the well-heeled representatives of large corporations 
There are millions like us in this State, though not many can appear here because 
they are at work. Perhaps many of them right now are thinking, as.they work, 
of the 2-weeks’ vacation next summer when they will be free to get out of the 
mill or shop to enjoy the fresh air and sunshine walking, riding, and camping 
in the green groves and mountains with which Washington is blessed. Many 
who are thinking of it now will not get there, but their children and grandchildren 
will, as more leisure time is allowed them, and as the pressures of modern-day 
living cause greater need for going back to Mother Nature for recreation. 

Contrary to the statements of our opponents, it is not a few, but many, who 
use our wilderness areas. You would be surprised how the idea of hiking 
and camping has grown in| the last few years. Last summer, 50,000 people 
stayed overnight in the roadless areas of the Olympic Peninsula. ‘It has been 
said that the time will come when one must register and wait one’s turn for 
the privilege of going into a wilderness area, because we have so few of such 
areas, and the number of people wanting this experience will have increased. 

In other States, also, as the fame of the natural beauties of Washington 
spread, people are vowing to spend their next vacation in the Northwest. These 
people will stop in our towns on their way to the forests and mountains, and 
will leave their dollars which are necessary to our livelihood. Needless t 
say, these people are not coming to look at stumps and commercial develop 
ments. 6 

When one visits other States in the East and the Midwest, one realizes what 
a penalty is paid for the destruction of forests and with them the watersheds 
and wildlife habitat. In the Kettle Moraine area of Wisconsin the State is 
buying large acreages of land and planting forests on it, after many years of 
unsuccessful efforts to farm this land; This is taking a vast amount of time 
and effort and public money, but the people are united in favor of it. It is 
a pity that their grandfathers did not have the foresight to conserve these I 
sources. Let us in Washington not be guilty of the same error. 

We do not believe that passage of the wilderness bill would in any way 
be detrimental to the economy of the State of Washington. We do not believe 
that commercial interests have ever suffered any severe loss from the establish- 
ment of any of our national parks or forests or wilderness or wild areas, though 
they have fought every one of these every step of the way. 
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Since wilderness is fast disappearing in other parts of the country, we im 
Washington should be proud and happy that we still have some wilderness to. 
preserve for recreation, scientific, watershed, and wildlife purposes, If future 
generations wish to open up these areas to commercial interests, they may do 
so through their representatives in Congress. Let us not take it away from 
them now. Let us leave something for them to decide. 


Senator Jackson. Miss Leonard. 


STATEMENT OF HELEN M. LEONARD, LONGVIEW, WASH. 


Miss Lzonarp. I am Helen Leonard, 104 West Maple Terrace, 
monayiew, Wash. I am speaking for myself in support of the wilder- 
ness bill. 

For several years I have spent my summers as clerk and telephone 
operator for the U.S. Forest Service at ranger stations in Wash- 
ington and Oregon adjacent to existing wilderness areas. Part of 
my work consisted in giving out information on roads, trails, camps, 
picnic spots, fishing areas, etc. One desire common to everyone 
who came was to get away from crowds, and on many weekends our 
forests were as crowded with people as Main Street on Saturday 
afternoon. These people came seeking areas farther away from 
roads, for quietness, for strength to be re-created in. their recreation. 

There were lumber workers, loggers,tradesmen, professional peo- 
ple, laborers and businessmen, teen-agers and oldsters: From them 
came statements like these: “My first vacation in years; I had to get 
away from people.” “This is a wonderful country; I feel better al- 

y.” “I.came here as a boy; I just had to come back and bring 
my son.” Another one—and chamber of commerce representatives 
please take notice—people from the East remarked time after time: 

You people in the Northwest have something here that you don’t 
appreciate.” I think we need to work on that a little bit. 

r the increasingly large number of these people we need the pro- 
tection the proposed wilderness bill will afford. 

The following incident is one that I shall never forget. One day a 
young war veteran came in asking about campsites ea the Pacific 

rest Trail. I supplied him with maps and helped him mark camp- 
sites in the Mount Jefferson Wilderness Area, or primitive area, as it 
is now called. As he was leaving I wished him a good trip. | He 
stopped and shyly blurted out: “I just got back from Korea. 1 the 
time I was over there I dreamed about this trip; now I’m really going.” 
I swallowed the lump in my throat and was devoutly thankful that 
there was still an answer to his dream. 

The wilderness represents a pioneer heritage in which the individual, 
not machines and things, is valued. 

In aking after these areas, I feel they need the beckinig and ‘the 
protection that a commission would give them from loca pressure 
groupe. Wilderness does not belong to the local communities; it 

longs to everyone in the 50 States. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you for your fine statement, Miss Leonard. 
We appreciate it. Does that conclude your group? I want to thank 
you folks for digesting that, summarizing it the way you did. Thank 
you very much. 

Before taking a 5-minute break, the next witness after we resume 
will be Mrs. James Pies, of Bellevue; then Ellen Brooker, John Warth, 
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Harry Schrader, and R. D. Watson. Those are the people that have 
requested that they be heard today, and then we will resume our 
regular list. 
Short recess. ) 
enator Jackson. The committee will resume. The first witness, 
Mrs. James Pies, Sr., Bellevue, Wash. 

Mrs. Pies, before your testimony, I want to include in the record 
at this point a resolution adopted by the Okanogan County Board of 
County Commissioners. It is self-explanatory and the resolution will 
be included at this point in the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


; ra] 


RESOLUTION OF THE OKANOGAN CounTy Boarp ofr County COMMISSIONERS 


This resolution is concerning the wilderness preservation Senate bill No. 1123. 

Whereas this bill would remove technical management of large areas of ‘public 
lands from the present flexible administration by existing agencies; and 

Whereas the bill would add large areas to the (system) further reducing 
the land available for use in it’s true sense ; and 

Whereas it would not allow adequate protection of forests from fire, insects, 
and diseases ; and 

Whereas in many instances it would prevent good fish and game management; 
and 

Whereas it would seriously affect the economy of nearby communities which 
depend upon its available resources such as water, minerals, timber, grazing, 
or recreational opportunities which are normally available within the areas but 
which have been set aside in a wilderness classification ; and 

Whereas no definite research. has been conducted to determine sound basis 
for the need of the scope of wilderness areas, and as such facts will be available 
when the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission makes 
the final report in 1961 : Therefore, 

We earnestly request that no action be taken on this bill until this report is 
available. 


Senator Jackson. Mrs. Pies, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JAMES PIES, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION CORPS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Pres. First of all, I would like to say that 2 years ago, while 
living in another State, I was allowed to present testimony by mail 
in behalf of the Wilderness Preservation Act, and I was quite thrilled, 
so needless to say I am doubly thrilled today to be able to be heard in 
person. ‘This isall very interesting to me. 

I am Mrs, James Pies and I am representing the National Conser- 
vation Corps Committee, a group of citizens interested in furthering 
conservation programs in the United States and particularly the re- 
establishment of the Civilian Conservation Corps. Today, however, 
I should like to speak in favor of the wilderness bill. ; 

We have left in America today a very small bit of our frontier 
heritage in the form of national forest wilderness areas. This tiny 
area of 13 million acres still represents the great frontier which chal- 
lenged our pioneer ancestors for the first 250 years of our history. Be- 
cause of the great impact of the wilderness on our national character, 
it is as essential that it be preserved as some of our great works of art 
and our historical sites. 

Yet these wilderness areas are set aside only by a regulation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture which can be swept away at any time under 
pressure from special groups which may want to exploit the timber, 
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waterpower, minerals, or other priceless assets. It is essential that 
we keep faith with our future generations who follow us by reserving 
for all time this small sample of the great frontier Py reetene in the’ 
resent session of Congress the wilderness bill now being considered 
Vy your committee. . 
me doubters are saying that few people use these wilderness areas 
and, therefore, they cannot be important, Would they’ say thé same 
about our art museums, our symphony orchestras, our best univer- 
sities, which attract only a small part of our total papaletens Other. 
opponents use the argument that the wilderness bill would ‘lock up 
these lands from multiple use. They are performing highly useful 
noncommodity functions as a source of water, for recreation, and for 
wildlife. They can be managed for these uses but not for the com- 
modities which can be cut, mined, or dammed. They can be given 
all the fire and insect protection they are now getting if the wilderness 
bill is passed, except that they need to be protected from the deprada- 
tionsof man. Let-us guard carefully these last bits of the old frontier 
so precious in’our history by showing the courage needed to pass the 
wilderness bill now. 
Senator Jackson. Thank you. What was your home State before? 
Mrs. Pies. Wisconsin. There is not very much wilderness left 
there. 
Senator Jackson. Thank you. ‘The next witness, Ellen Brooker, 
of Seattle. 


STATEMENT OF ELLEN BROOKER, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Miss Brooker. I realize I will probably be repeating some of the 
other testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is’ Ellen Brooker. I consider myself a 
typical Seattleite, and thus have a wide variety of outdoor interests. 
However, this does not mean that I am ‘against motherhood and for 
sin, Like all true Seattleites, I love our verdantly forested mountains, 
whether looking to them from our unmatched city viewpoints, or 
straight up their precipices from the bank of a clear stream in a grove 
of so ted virgin timber, or from a lofty rockbound summit. All 
these are part of my life, and thus are part of the life of a great 
number of W ashingtonians. And I would like to say that more and 
more of our people are to be found on the summits and on the shores 
of remote wilderness lakes. Whoever started the silly phrase that 
the wilderness is only for the hardy few hasn’t been out in our moun- 
tains in the last few years. 

Or, as Howard Zahniser wrote: 


It is not for the sake of any privileged few that we are thus working so 
strenuously for wilderness preservation, but rather for all Americans. We are 
trying to keep out buildings, roads, mechanical vehicles, and‘ all the 
things that make the wilderness not the wilderness. That often makes it look 
a8 though we are trying to keep out people because these things would, all bring 
people. We believe the United States can have its wilderness areas and at the 
same time its outdoor recreation with conveniences, and we hope earnestly to 


perpetuate the choice. 

T object very’much to the attempt of certain self-appointed spokes- 
men, representing organizations controlled completely, by commercial 
Interests, to ‘insinuate that passage of the wilderness Bill would not be. 
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in the best interests of the people of our State, or that it is not fa- 
vored by our people. A recent hearing before the State legislature 
on SJM 3, attacking the wilderness bill, dis of that idea. SJM 
3 passed, but it was not recognizable as the same resolution. All 
condemnation of the wilderness bill was stricken from its final version, 

Some of the questions asked today by opponents of this bill bring 
to mind the tourists I have met in some of our national parks, who 
have asked me, “Why don’t they clean up all the fallen trees, the 
- brush, the litter, and so forth, psi plant lawns. and plant flowerbeds?” 

Those questions are asked by P e in our national parks, 

I have read the wilderness bill, and, by the way, I wonder if this 
is true of all those opposing it here today. Certainly some of today’s 
testimony causes one to question this. As I read it, this 50 million 
acres began to shrink very rapidly, 

I calculated the absolute maximum acreage of these areas so in- 
cluded, our national parks, wilderness areas, wild areas, roadless areas, 
game refuge areas, Indian reservation areas, and primitive areas— 
actually, the prpteatinn for these primitive areas stated in S. 1123 
seems too weak to me and should be strengthened—then I subtracted 


from the total number of acres of all the areas involved by this bill 
the number of acres already “locked up.” This caleulation, which 
gives the number of acres which would be locked up by this bill, is 
simple, but it seems to have been missed by a surprising number of 
people. Fifty million subtracted from 50 million equals exactly none. 

r. Chairman, I urge the immediate enactment of this bill and an 
end to the demagoguery. I thank you. 


Senator Jackson. Thank you for your statement. | Mr. John 
Warth, Seattle. You may proceed ; state your name. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WARTH 


Mr. Wartu. My name is John Warth; I was born in Washington. 
I have made a hobby of exploring the Cascades, which 20 years a 
had scarcely, known the woodsman’s ax. To one familiar with the 
ruggedness and beauty of the range, it seems strange that outdoor 
lovers need come here today to defend the small remnants of wilder- 
nem dedicated to the recreational, educational, and scientific needs 
ot man. , rinig! 

“Five Cities,” by George R. Leighton, tells the story of how we in 
Washington got into this situation; how in a century we logged off; 
or committed to future logging, the greatest conifer forests on earth, 
until today we must quarrel over even the fringes of timber ringing 
our highest peaks. The book describes probably. the greatest give- 
away of the people’s resources in history ; how the great timber hold- 
ings were blocked out under an act ostensibly desi to aid the 

r settler.. An estimated three-fourths of the timber claims were 
udulent. Wecan thank these rugged individualists for a heritage 
of none one yes poorly stocked forest lands, which after decades of 
replanting, still exceed the combined acreage of all our Washington 
preserves ; national and State parks; wild, primitive, and limited area% 
: The, publi¢ has jepely forgotten. t unsavory .events, for, the 
timber industry itself has initiated reforms, The. tree farm mover 
ment and the “Keep Washington Green” campaigns: are, milestones 
in the progress of forestry. Ge 
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The public relations value of these is great. It seems incredible 
that,Jumbermen would op the wilderness bill and thus risk de- 
stroying the goodwill, and markets, won so laboriously. There are 
still antagonisms, too. The popular Pacific Northwest Fishing 
Guide presents logging thro the eyes of fishermen. The guide 

ly tells of trout streams ruined by logging, some going dry 
by midsummer. 

Apparently timbermen are opposing the wilderness bill chiefly 
to block new reserves. But surely they must have noted that the 
same congressional safeguards tending to prevent eliminations apply 
to additions as well. : 

Specifically, how much will the wilderness bill affect the economy 
of a Parks are already protected by law from com- 
modity utilization. This leaves only the small Mount Adams and 
Goat Rocks Wild Areas. These are mountaintop preserves, mostly 
above commercial timberline. 

The 42 primitive areas in the United States, including the sizable 
North Cascade Primitive Area, are not really protected under the 
bill. It will all depend on what portions, if any, of these 8 million 
aeres the Secretary of Agriculture deems predominantly of wilder- 
ness value. Even if our North Cascade Primitive Area survives 
unchanged, the bill will give less than 1 percent of the State’s poorest 
commercial timber a somewhat stronger protection than it now enjoys, 
and this isn’t very much, I would think. Much of this timber is most 
valuable to industry for watershed protection, even to the pulp in- 
dustry with its fantastic water requirements. Everett, for instance, 
uses more water than San Francisco, according to one Government 
report. 

ut do enough people use national forest wilderness to contribute 
to the State’s economy? True, they’re not now so popular as similar 
wild lands in our much publicized national parks. Moreover, a la 
proportion of the recreationists are using still wild scenic la 
surrounding dedicated wildernesses. Limited areas attract thousands 
more, Really, our wildernesses are remarkably popular, for develop- 
ment-minded State publicity agencies, chambers of commerce, news- 
papers, and even the Forest Service commonly ignore these areas as 
though they didn’t even exist. 

And the wilderness bill is rapidly putting dedicated areas on the 
map.’ People from all over are rushing in to see what all the quarrel- 
ing is over. I fear that the tourist whose love for the Washington 
countryside has been nurtured by tree farm ads receives a severe 
shock. In place of those green, artistically landscaped parks with 
wildlife — so iously, he sées mountainsides pockmarked ‘in 
brown, the little Christmas trees lost in the charred rubble’ or 


smothered by alder weeds.’ Can such 'scenes appear to the unprofes- 
sional eye as agers vet scorched-earth warfare on the primeval 
t 


forests ? True mb-scathed cities and patch-cut forests come 
back'in a few decades, though never the same. But what consolation 
is this to the seeker of unspoiled scenery? Rather he ‘visualizes 
similar treatment applied to the park-caliber heart of the Cascades, 
and no number of picnic tables can appease him.) fon 

* Tn conclusion,’ 9 few ‘statistics.’ Washington’s. fastest growing 
major industry is'the tourist industry. Rainier and Olympic Parks, 
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with their rotting, unmanaged forests, gained in visitors last year by 
19.2 and 36.5 percent respectively, to total over a million visitors gach, 
In a year when travel in general was down, Washington reéeived 
some 25 peat more tourists. It is believed that the State’s still 
unparalleled eae for camping amid. unspoiled scenery is 
largely responsible for this phenomenal increase, a most welcome 
buffer to the lumber slump. ioe commerce department sees a billion 
dollar tourist industry in the next 10 years. 
_ We can’t afford not to protect wilderness in Washington. The 

wilderness bill, with a few changes, should be enacted. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Warth. Harry Schrader, rep- 
resenting the United States Plywood Corp. 


STATEMENT OF DR. 0. HARRY SCHRADER, JR., REPRESENTING 
THE UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 


Dr. Scuraper. Mr. Chairman, my name is Dr. O. Harry Schrader, 
Jr., and I want to pause here and tell you that while I have the usual 
interest in sex that we all have, I do not make my living from sex. 
Mine is.a Ph. D. 

Senator Jackson. You’re an egghead ? 

Dr. Scraper. Precisely. I am appearing here as general manager 
for United States Plywood Corp., in charge of the Washington divi: 
sion. I am by education a professional forester and prior to entering 
private industry was a member of the faculty of the College of For- 
estry, University of Washington, for approximately 13 years. I am 
a registered professional engineer in the State of Washington. 

I am not here to oppose the general idea of wilderness areas por se, 
since my technical Celene as well as my personal inclinations 
strongly favor limited preservations of scenic and: wilderness areas 
for the residents of Washington and the tourists from other parts of 
the United States who visit the Northwest. Regardless of the funcs- 
mental feeling. I have, I am duty bound to express strong opposition 
to the proposed Senate bill 1123.. Today you will be hearing from 
many well-qualified people on this subject, and I will, therefore, con- 
fine my remarks to bare essentials. : 

It.is impossible for proper land use and administration to be han- 
died by other than local officers who are qualified to achieve the pres- 
ent concept of multiple use. 

The manner in which the administration of this bill is set up makes 
it extremely clear that the governing body which includes four mem: 
bers whose qualifications are merely “known to be informed. regard- 
ing, and interested in the preservation of, wildnerness” will not be 
properly qualified or acquainted with local conditions. They’ will, 
therefore, not bein a position to make wise decisions furthering the 
concept of the “greatest good for the greatest. number.”, ‘ ajne't 
«There is already in being sufficient legislative and administrative 
machinery to serve the needs of the populace in setting aside preserve 
as natural wilderness areas. , | ‘iagh 

The National Outdoor Recreation. Resources. Review. Commission 
has,undertaken a study of the Nation’s. recreational, needs which we 
undetstand, is to, be completed in 1961, and prior! to that. time it does 
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not make good sense to set up machinery that may become completely 
superfluous. it 

he Western States. are already in the position of having tremen- 
dous land areas removed from the tax rolls and, of more concern, re- 
moved from a position of supporting our local population and our 
industry. To lock up usable timber resources at this time is not in 
concert with our major national policies of full employment. and the 
encouragement of industry expansion in,all lines to support a rapidly 
increasing population. 

It is our strong recommendation that current machinery and legis- 
lation are sufficient to. provide protection for our population in the 
preservation of wilderness areas, and there is no justification for a 
polyglot bill such as Senate bill 1123 with a completely free hand in 
political guidance to expand the present. system. 

In view of my statements, I strongly recommend that Senate bill 
1123 be defeated. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Dr. Schrader. Mr. R. D. Watson, 
Seattle. 


STATEMENT OF R. D. WATSON, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Watson. Mr. Chairman, my name is R. D. Watson. 

In presenting my testimony regarding the proposed wilderness bill, 
I should like to mention that. I hold a college degree in forestry, have 
been identified with the lumber industry for nearly 20 years, and am 
engaged in the occupation of lumber wholesaling. Furthermore, my 
wife and I hold a substantial interest, in a good-sized sawmilling op- 
eration. Therefore, I am directly, dependent upon the timber re- 
sources of our western forests as a means of livelihood. 

As one who is vitally concerned, for these.reasons, with, the con- 
tinued availability of commercial timber, I wish to state my personal 
opinion that the preservation, for their wilderness values of the:timber 
stands in all of those areas which would fall within the jurisdiction 
of the wilderness bill, will have a: relatively minor effect upon our 
national wood requirements. in the foreseeable. future. 

f course, many. of the areas contain little or no commercial timber. 
Some of them do hold sizable sane ROWE sad these stands a 
beginning to appear as riper and riper plums for the picking as other 
stands of vir, a timber oo eeuatiet Thus the asia of the 
wilderness bill will mean that a few advantageously located private 
firms or individuals will be denied the opportunity to onp leet these 
resources :at.an especially large and easy margin of profit as their 
commercial value increases, e. spokesmen..of our industry who 
question the bill because it.is “locking up” valuable timber are actually 
speaking in favor of these limited gains to certain operators, no mat- 
ter how strongly they may concentrate on, the theme, “our dwindling 
national timbersup i hee 


1 p ey y , “* . t . 
| Despite the fact. thot official views expressed by organizations with- 
11 


in our industry still,may be, largely against relinquishing what’ can 

be described as. a sell granind prior claim to all. commercial, stands 

within the national forests, increasing numbers of individuals within 

the industry are becoming aware.that, improved forestry practice on 

past and current producing areas can more than adequately provide 
39871—5910 
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our requirements: This does not readily come to light simply because 
most of these individuals are not er cioemaat with other valyes 
of our forests. But if the situation could be thoroughly explained to 
them, I feel convinced that a t many would be in sympathy with 
the wilderness bill, at least to the extent of not opposing it. 

So I say not all of us in the forest industries, by any means, feel 
that we cannot afford forested wilderness areas. 

I would also like to ask those opponents of the bill who state that 
there are only a handful of rugged individuals using wilderness areas 
how they know this? Obviously, they don’t visit the areas themselves, 
and hence have no concept of the rapid increase in use there has been 
in the postwar years. In order to protect the future, and I mean the 
near future, all one need do is consider the few areas of this sort we 
have in the East. One I happen to be familiar with through 
experience is the Quetico-Superior, on the Minnesota-Ontario border. 
There people of all ages come each year by the thousands, yet are 
still able tocamp and travel in relative solitude. 

As a Nation we are experiencing consistently faster and cheaper 
forms of sige trary and a steady increase in leisure time for the 
average man. This means that a person of modest means from Cleve- 
land or Philadelphia will be able, in the years to come, to vacation, 
for example, in the proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness Area here in 
our own State of Washington, something he could only dream of doing 
a few years ago. Wilderness areas throughout the West will even- 
tually serve as magnets for the tourist industry. 

Most people who have the desire to use these areas will be able to 
do so, and 'the numbers desiring to are increasing rapidly under the 
ba ger renee of our mechanized way of life. j 

I would like to add a point to demonstrate that I am not just hit 


through aren experience on one type of recreational use of public 


lands. 1 am actively involved in the promotion of a ‘new ski area 
on national forest land which will eventually be the largest, and we 
like to think the finest, here in the Pacific Northwest. This area, with 
thousands of people intensively péing a relatively small acreage and 
approaching it'via a good access road, will be a far cry from wilder- 
ness. I feel very strongly that both forms of recreational use have 
their place. Thank you very much. ' 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Watson, have you talked with other people 
in the industry ‘and do you find that they are not sympathetic with 
your position ? 2 : | 

Mr. Watson. Well, as I attempted to bring out here, this happens 
to be a personal interest of mine and so I do make a point of bringing 
it'up with associates in the industry and I find’a considerable number 
of people in ‘the industry who, from a personal point ‘of’ view, have 
no argument that the wilderness bill, when ‘the inte it explained to 
them on a thorough basis, do not question thé ‘fact that it is going to 
lock up a relatively small amount of timber. -Now, I am ‘not armed 
with statistics at the moment, but I feel that there are'too’'many people 
in thé industry who throw 3 their hands, are scared at the bat 
When the analysis of the bill is presented to them, they feel that they 
have no objection to it. eet ” 

' Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Moss. Mr. Watson, I have noticed you, and a number of 
the other witnesses, have indicated that you favored the wilderness 
bill because of the tourist attraction, Now, I wonder about this man 
that drives out here from Cleveland, as you have said, and he gets to 
the wilderness area and there are no s in there, no way to get into 
it; he has driven out here in his car. How is that wilderness going to 
serve his recreational purposes when the access is denied him with 
his vehicle? 

Mr. Watson. I think that is a very good question. I feel that. peo- 
ple in the East, and I made that point to illustrate easterners coming 
out here, I feel that there are, year by year, more people seeking a 
wilderness type of vacation and are willing to spend—they are haying 
improved methods of transportation; they are able to get out here. 
ly had in mind by plane, or some rapid form of transportation. 
I think this is coming in the next few decades; there will be count- 
less people coming out here, having made their plans in advan 
and will go in for a pack trip either by horse or foot for a week, we’l 
say, in some of our western areas. I sincerely believe that that type 
of vacation is becoming more and more prevalent. 

Senator Moss. Well, how would it. be better in a wilderness area 
where you have no roads in there than a forest area now, for instance, 
where we do have roads into the area and people can get back into 
the forests ? 

Mr. Watson. Well, I think undoubtedly thousands of people will 
like to travel with their families via car and camp at a designated For- 
est Service campsite. Certainly I would say there will always be 
rhaps a preponderance of people who will like that type of vaca- 
on; but we have hundreds of those campsites already and will con- 
tinue to have... I think the Forest Service has a magnificent network 
of roads, and I have used many of the camps. 

Senator Moss. Then really wouldn’t that type of development of 
the ‘a be more of a tourist attraction than would your wilderness 
area , 

Mr. Watson. Well, I think that this — area I mentioned, 
which happens to be on the northern boundary of Minnesota, ‘has 
proven a. tremendous tourist attraction. It is the core of an area 
which will attract tourists. The perimeters around it are accessible 

road, draw hunters and fishermen, but the mere fact that there is 
is wilderness in the center which has been reserved is a big drawin 
card, and I think, I know from personal experience—I keep in touc 
with it even though I live out here—there are. thousands of people 
drawn there that I don’t think would be if it hadn’t been preserved 
that way, It would be just like hundreds of other square miles of lake 
country in Michigan and Wisconsin, if it hadn’t‘had this wilderness 
designation. It is'a roadless area right now,. Bote 
~ Senator Moss. Well,:in my State we havea a primitive 
ea in the high Uinta Range and; ofcourse, I ‘have known it‘since 
boyhood and Thane packed in there many times, but within the’ past 
years-a road-has gone through: one section of it,.one.corner: of it, 
over an end, comes out'there, and I would say the use of that primitive 
area must have ih¢reased fivefold, or tenfold, immediately on the road 
just crossing one corner of it, and I just wonder if what we are talking 
about tourist attraction doesn’t apply really, if you keep it as a wilder- 
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ness area, nearly so much as it would if you kept it within a forest 
boundary, but had some access in there so people with their cars—— 

Mr. Watson. That is certainly a debatable point. I still feel that— 
I am trying to look into the future a bit, that there will be a certain 
uniqueness created by the wilderness areas that will set them apart 
from the vastly greater acreage of forest lands that are not wilderness, 
and that uniqueness will, I think, in the next century or quarter 
century be a valid tourist attraction. 

Senator Moss. Well,’I can understand many of the arguments for 
the wilderness area, but this tourist attraction argument doesn’t seem 
to me to fit with the wilderness concept, because it doesn’t attract 
people in large numbers to come to a wilderness area. They want to 
come some place where they can drivé in and camp fairly near to'their 
car and maybe they can hike off a few miles from there, but they want 
to come back to their car and their camp and be able to move on to 
Minnesota or Cleveland, or wherever it is. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Warson. Thank you. 


Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Moss, and thank you, Mr. 


Watson ; appreciate your statement. 
(Subsequently Mr. Watson submitted also the following letter:) 


Lerrer or R. D. Watson, SEATTLE, WASH. 


1642 FeperRAL AVENUE, SEATTLE, Wasu., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. Frank E. Moss, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. . 

Deak SENATOR Moss: The hearings which were conducted recently in Seattle 
by Senator Jackson, Senator Magnuson, and yourself on 8. 1123 impressed me 
because of the obviously sincere and earnest attempt that was made to draw 
out facts basic to the issue. 

I was privileged to give testimony in favor of the bill, and, at the end of my 
allotted time, was challenged by you on a statement I had made that “‘Wilderness 
areas throughout the West will eventually serve as magnets for the tourist 
industry.” My answer was hastily contrived and did not reflect my complete 
thoughts on the matter. Thus I would like to clarify the above statement a 
bit further. 

I think there are really two approaches to use in attempting to justify the 
assertion that wilderness areas are, or will be, an asset to the tourist industry. 
The first of these assumes’ that unless the bill is passed, our present national 
forest wilderness areas will eventually be opened to commercial exploitation. 
This assumption may. appear to be extreme and unlikely, and yet this is exactly 
what much of the opposition testimony indicates. 

For instance, at the Seattle hearing, H: O. Puhn, of the Simpson Logging ©o., 
stated: “We find logging the woods opens up an area to recreation use. We 
believe logging arid recreation are compatible.” And L. V. Venable, of the 
Olympic Development League, said, “Bear in mind that the advocates of this 
bill are seeking only more potential recreation. We who oppose it are fighting 
for our jobs, our homes, and our families, as well as for our recreation. .- Whose 
need is greatest?” I feel sure you will agree with me that a well-preserved 
wilderness area with a few good walking or riding trails will, as. far as tourists 
are concerned, outdraw a similar area that has been logged or otherwise exploited 
commercially...We have thousands of acres of logged-off lands in the Pacific 
Northwest which, it is‘true, offer good deer hunting ‘to the local inhabitants, 
but which are passed through ‘as rapidly as possible by the tourists. I 
mati of the statements upholding wilderness as a:tourist attraction are prompted 
by thinking on the part of the opposition such as that cited aboye. 

The second approach attempts to show wilderness as a recreational and tourist 
trade asset in comparison, not to exploited areas, but to basically natural areas 
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which have been opened up with a network of improved roads and the facilities 
which would automatically go along with them, such as resorts, hotels, restau- 
rants, and organized campgrounds. It is more difficult to be convincing in this 
approach, and yet it is the one you undoubtedly had in mind when you questioned 




















































To sympathize with this concept requires endorsing a wise and careful land 
use planning policy, and a look into the future, as well. A short quotation from 
the Quetico Foundation of Canada’s statement of policy illustrates the point 
better than I can: 

“Over considerable areas of Ontario, recreational values are likely to prove a 
greater economic asset than the produce of the forests * * *. The wilderness 
core of a region acts as a magnet for all types of visitors. While it may be the 
preserve of the venturesome, it is soon surrounded by concentric rings of facilities 
eatering to all tastes and budgets of those seeking recreation away from urban 
centers, each facility contributing to the region’s economy * * *. 

“The foundation and the Government should both look to the future, not only 
5 to 15 years away, but for the next 200 years. The recent prediction of 26 
million Canadians in the early 1980’s underlines the speed with which pressures 
on wilderness are growing. The current estimate of 172 million people in the 
United States as of January 1958, with a possible growth to 227 million by 
1980, cannot be ignored, either. Let us reserve much more for our immediate 
needs now so that the needs of future generations for wilderness will not be 
frustrated.” 

The High Uintas Primitive Area, mentioned at the hearing by you, and the 
proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness Area, cited as an example by me, would un- 
doubtedly both draw more out-of-State visitors today if they were made more 
accessible by road systems. But if their wilderness character is preserved 
through lack of roads, they will grow steadily more unique during the next 
several decades. Gradually, perimeter: zones of. tourist facilities, including 
resorts, lodges, outfitters, guides, and campgrounds, will build up around each 
of them. Ultimately they will draw fully as well as similar areas which have 
been cut up by highways, and at the same time they will serve much better the 
varied tastes of the entire visitor population. 

Thank you for your interest in my testimony. I hope that this attempt at 
clarification will fulfill its purpose. 


The next witness, Dr. E. F. Cook, Boise, Idaho, State Bureau of 
Mines, to be followed by Mr. Alex Coleman, president, Idaho Reclama- 
tion Association. 


STATEMENT OF E. F. COOK, DIRECTOR, IDAHO BUREAU OF MINES 
AND GEOLOGY 


Mr. Coox. Senator, I would like to have that statement entered. 
Senator Jackson. Without objection, it will be included at this : 
point in the record. Will you summarize your statement? 4 
Mr. Coox. Yes; I’d be happy to. ‘ 
(The statement referred to follows ) 


Starement or E. F. Coox, Director or THE IpAHO BuREAU oF MINES AND 
GEOLOGY 


My name is E. F. Cook and I reside in Moscow, Idaho. I am a mining engi- 
heer and economic geologist. I am director of the Idaho Bureau of Mines and 
Geology. Today I speak not only for my State organization but for the mining 
industry of Idaho. 

has over one-eighth (12.6 percent) of all national land administered by 
the Forest Service. We have over 3 million (21 percent) of the 14 million acres 
of wild, primitive, or wilderness areas already set apart in the national forest 
domain ; 65 percent of Idaho’s total land area is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Many of our people earn their living either wholly or in part from the 
Public lands. Consequently, we have a deep concern for any legislation which 
Proposes to bar large areas of the public domain in productive use. 
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I am concerned not only with the welfare of the citizens of Idaho who derive 
income from our mineral commodities but with the larger question of the minera) 
resource security of the United States. The immediate, relatively short-term, 
military or defense importance of mineral resources has: been adequately pre 
sented elsewhere and discussed by others. However, the long-range relation- 
ship between our national economy and our mineral raw materials situation has 
not been sufficiently stressed. The proposed wilderness bill (8. 1123) would, 
by extending the area now withdrawn from prospecting and mining and by 
making present withdrawals inviolate, directly affect our country’s mineral re 
sources situation. 

History has shown that loss of ready access to mineral raw materials causes 
a nation to lose political and military power and lowers the living standard of 
its citizens. While the United States had abundant high-grade mineral deposits, 
access was a minor problem and our industrial growth was unprecedented in 
history. In recent years, however, with depletion of our high-grade deposits, we 
have been importing from foreign sources increasing amounts of the mineral raw 
materials essential to our industrial civilization. 

Barring a war, we can count on a continuing supply of minerals from foreign 
sources for the next several years at what might be called reasonable market 
rates. 

But skyrocketing worldwide demand for minerals means that the high-grade 
foreign deposits which we are now relying upon will be exhausted in less time 
than it took for our own bonanza deposits of a century ago to disappear. In- 
creasing industridlization of the producing countries will require an ever-increas- 
ing percentage of their production to be used at home and will leave smaller 
and smaller surpluses to be exported to us. The long-range picture is one of 
worldwide mineral shortage. As Dr. Thomas ‘Nolan; Director of the U.S. Geo 
logical Survey, has pointed out, it is only temporarily cheaper to seek foreign 
sources of supply than to search with modern techniques for the mineral de 
posits that we have every reason to believe lie buried within our own borders. 
Within a few years, the United States will be forced to seek domestic sources 
for much of the mineral raw material now being imported—or pay much higher 
prices for foreign minerals. 

In logical preparation for the rapidly approaching time of worldwide metal 
shortage, we should be doing everything we can to find out what our domestic 
mineral resources are. No area should be withdrawn from prospecting and 
mining until a reasonably complete picture of its mineral resources and potential 
has been obtained and until mining activities have been fairly and competently 
appraised as being injurious to a higher use for that area. No intelligent ap 
praisal of the best use (from the standpoint of the greatest good for the greatest 
number of people) of a tract of land can be made without adequate knowledge 
of all its resources. In the case of minerals, such knowledge requires intensive 
and comprehensive prospecting using modern techniques and equipment. Under 
our economic system, such effort can be stimulated only by the prospect of reward 
in the form of permission to mine any economic deposits found in a mamner 
consistent with other uses and values the surface may have. 

‘Very few withdrawn areas—national parks, military reservations, or prim- 
tive areas, for examples—have had adequate surveys of their mineral resources 
and potential before being withdrawn. After withdrawal, there’s virtually 
no chance of such a study ever being made. 

An interesting contrast exists between the Russians, who are actively 
ploring every square meter of their vast. land to find minerals with which # 
support their growing industrial might and their rising living standard, and 
us Americans who complacently close off large areas from mineral exploration, 
saying, usually without adequate knowledge, that the best. and sole use of each 
area shall be for recreation, for atom bomb tests, or as a wildlife refuge 
wilderness area. 

We should remember that the mineral resources of a country have fixed loc 
tions. and must be exploited where they occur. On the other hand, 
affects relatively small areas. The molybdenum deposits at Climax, Colo., isi 
cluded within less than one square mile, but for many years has produced 8 
percent of the world’s molybdenum, <A similar, proportion of the world’s nickel 
originates in the Sudbury district of Canada and most. of the world’s sulfur # 
produced from a few small areas in Louisiana and Texas. Even such ab 

_ and widespread substances as coal and oil underlie only a very small fractio 
of the world’s land area. Consequently, it is reasonable to assume that 
will never affect much of our land surface even if unrestricted. 
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-- From the: coupling of prospecting and mining in the wording of S. 1123, 
and the provision to allow mining in certain wilderness areas upon authoriza- 
tion of the President, I infer that the thought is to allow prospecting for, and 
mifiing of, a mineral when and if, it becomes of vital importance to the Nation 
to have all of that particular mineral it can_get. If this be the thought behind 
that provision, I submit that it is based upon lack of knowledge of the relation- 
ship of prospecting to mining, A recent statement by Roger McConnel, chief 
geologist of the Bunker Hill Co., is pertinent: “Successful discoveries result 
only from careful and unrelenting exploration.” Modern mineral exploration 
is an expensive, time-consuming process, simply because our remaining mineral 
deposits are hidden from view by soil, sediment, or volcanic rock cover. There 
is an inevitable time lag, measured in years, between the inception of explora- 
tion and the production of the mineral commodity. We can’t turn mineral pro- 
duction on and off in a particular area or for a particular commodity. Dx- 
ploration must be continuous and “unrelenting.” Because years of exploration 
and development work must precede additions to mineral production, we can- 
not wait until an emergency arises to start looking for extra supplies. 

There may also be in this provision of S. 1123 the “stockpile in the ground” 
philosophy, wherein some persons advocate conservation of our own mineral 
resources while spending those of others, apparently on the theory that a min- 
eral deposit is something like a bone buried in the backyard which may be dug 
up easily whenever wanted. Not only do such persons confuse conservation 
(wise use) with hoarding (nonuse), but they do not realize or will not recog- 
nize that continuous exploration and research, as well as training of mineral 
engineers and earth scientists, is essential to maintenance of an adequate na- 
tional mineral resource position. 

Mineral exploration, because of its cost in time, equipment, and men, must 
be concentrated in relatively small areas. It cannot be done, at least success- 
fully, by a scattergun pattern. Consequently, it seems to me there would be 
small probability of successful exploration for a vital mineral in a withdrawn 
area suddenly opened by Presidential authorization unless factors favorable 
to the occurrence of that mineral had been noted during prior exploration. But, 
under the terms of withdrawal, there could have been no prior exploration. 

Turning briefly to Idaho to illustrate my proposition that we need continu- 
ing mineral exploration on all our lands in order to be prepared for changing 
mineral requirements, I wish to point out that the millions of acres of Idaho 
land now withdrawn from entry are almost entirely underlain by granite of the 
great Idaho batholith. Any extension.of these tracts under terms of S. 1123. 
would also comprise land mostly underlain by granite. We are now mining 
minerals derived from this Idaho granite which are vital to our defense, 
minerals containing columbium, tantalum, uranium, thorium, and the rare 
earth metals. Not only will our national needs in these strategic materials 
vastly increase in the coming years, but granite contains other valuable min- 
erals. Strange as the thought may seem, even to mining men, I agree with the 
phophecy of Dr. Ian Campbell of the California Institute of Technology that the 
ultimate ore bodies, the ultimate sources of our metals, will be sea water and 
granite. When that day arrives, we in Idaho will be able to serve the Nation 
well arid maintain our local mineral economy only if we have in the meantime 
been allowed to freely explore and prospect our large granite terrain and to 
develop our discoveries within reasonable safeguards imposed by consideration 
for the rights of other users of the same area. 


Mr. Coox. My name is Earl Cook, I am director of the Idaho Bu- 
Teau of Mines and Geology and I do represent a couple of organiza- 
tions. I infer from some of the Peer testimony that represent- 
mene’ self is to be preferred. t me say I represent myself first 
and the organizations second. The organizations are the Idaho Re- 
source Development Council in general, and the Idaho Mining As- 
sociation in particular. 

_4n my prepared statement just handed to the committee I have 
pointed out my belief that our long range, national self-interest de- 
mands that before we set aside any area for a single use that we know 
what its actual and potential other uses are, and as far as mineral 
Tesources go, very few if any areas which are now withdrawn as 
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primitive, wild, wilderness areas, national parks, military reserva- 
tions, have had adequate mineral resource surveys. And I don’t 
think under the provisions of the proposed bill that they would have 
that, the existing areas or that new areas which might be classified as 
wilderness would enjoy any comprehensive resource survey. 

Now, we are going to need minerals in this country. Right at the 
moment we are getting increasing amounts of foreign mineral prod- 
ucts into the United States at prices in general cheaper than we can 
afford to produce them here. That situation will change very rapidly 
as foreign high grade mineral deposits are depleted. They will be 
depleted at a rate even faster than our own bonanza deposits of a 
hundreds years ago have gone, and we will have to look back to our 
own resources. 

The provision in the proposed bill which would allow prospecting 
and mining in wilderness areas by authority of the President of the 
United States is, as I have tried to point out in my prepared state- 
ment, essentially meaningless, because you can’t turn on mining of a 
mineral resource when you suddenly realize you need it. There isa 
long time lapse between the recognition of the need and the ability 
to produce something from the ground. It isn’t like a bone buried in 
the backyard which you can go out and dig up whenever you need it. 

I would like to point out in addition why we in Idaho have such 
an interest in this bill. We have one-eighth of all of the national 
forest lands in the United States in our State. We have over one- 
fifth of all the national forest land presently set aside in wild, primi- 
tive, and wilderness areas, about 3 million acres. This has been there, 
by the way, for about 20 years and in those 20 years, the juvenile 
delinquency and mental illness which the lady this morning spoke 
about has been increasing. We would like to see people who have 
such tendencies come and enjoy our wilderness and get cured, but 
they haven’t been doing it in any large numbers. 

We think we have enough wilderness area at the present time. 
Sixty-five percent of Idaho’s total land area is owned by the Federal 
Government, and many of our people earn their living either wholly 
or in part from the public lands. The Idaho Legislature at its re- 
cently completed session passed a memorial to the Congress of the 
United States opposing this wilderness bill. 

The Idaho Resource Development Council op it and that, of 
course, is one of these organizations dctininated by commercial in- 
terests. I would prefer to say dominated by people who like to eat. 

As a State official concerned with the needs of this country in min- 
eral resources in the next 50 or 100 years, I oppose it in its present 
form. We believe that existing land management agencies are doing 
an adequate job; that the existing laws do protect it and provide for 
the establishment of wilderness areas. 

Now, I think in closing that as long as all of us here are in favor 
of sex and children and in favor of conservation of everything ex- 
cept people, we are going to have a conflict. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Dr. Cook, for your statement. The 
next witness is Mr. Alex Coleman. I take it that you are sp 
for Mr. Cooper, too. 
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. STATEMENT OF ALEX COLEMAN, REPRESENTING THE IDAHO 
STATE RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Coteman. Well, I have Mr. Cooper’s statement here. 

Senator Jackson. Are you president of the association ? 

Mr. Cotzeman. No, I’m not. I am one of the directors. And I am 
also Idaho representative to the national association. 

Senator Jackson. All right. Does Mr. Cooper desire to have his 
statement included in the record ? 

Mr. Coteman. Yes, sir. 

» Senator Jackson. Without objection, Mr. Cooper’s, who is presi- 
dent of the Idaho State Reclamation Association, will follow your 
remarks. 

Mr. CotemaNn. I have others I would like to include at this point. 

Senator Jackson. Other statements? 

Mr. CoteMAn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What are they ? 

Mr. Coteman. I have a statement from the Idaho Resource Devel- 
opment Council and a resolution from the Idaho Chamber of Com- 
merce. I have a statement from the Idaho Farm Bureau Federation, 
Li. B. Martin, its president ; a resolution from the Payette River Cattle- 
men’s Association; a statement from the Orofino Chamber of Com- 
merce; a statement from the Idaho-Canadian Dredging Co.; a state- 
ment from the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association; and a statement from 
the Salmon Chamber of Commerce. 

Senator Jackson. The statements will be included in the record 
following your remarks. 

Mr. Coteman. Then, Senator, I have a short statement, about 5 
minutes, I would like to present at this time. 

Senator Jackson. All right, Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coteman. I want to say that I appreciate this opportunity of 

etting this step-up because I have come from a long way. I live 
just south of West Yellowstone, Mont., over the Idaho boundary. My 
reservations have been made to leave in the morning early to go back 
and again I appreciate this very much. 

Senator Jackson. We are very happy to accommodate you. You 
can thank the other people who are going to be heard tomorrow. 

Mr. Coreman. My name is Alex O. Coleman; I live in St. Anthony, 
Idaho; where I am engaged in farming and stock raising. I have 
been a resident of Idaho since I was 6 years old. 

At the present time I am a commissioner for Idaho on the Columbia 
River Interstate Compact Commission. I represent my State as na- 
tional director of the National Reclamation Association. I am also 
a State director on the board of the Idaho State Reclamation Associa- 
tion. I represent the irrigation and reclamation interests on the 
Targhee National Forest Advisory Council. 

I am appearing here today as a representative of the Idaho State 
Reclamation Association. This. organization represents approxi- 
mately 214 million acres of irrigated land, which is 90 percent of the 
total irrigated land in the State of Idaho. The association has been 
the spokesman for the irrigationists since its inception in 1937. It is 
truly a grassroot organization of farmers and reclamationists. 

¢ Idaho State Reclamation Association is unalterably opposed 
to any legislation such as S. 1123, for these reasons: 
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First, all of our water originates in the national forests, and under 
such a bill preferential treatment’ would be given to;only one pUrpOsey 
primitive area use, thus interfering with orderly programs of lan 
and watershed management and development. ‘This type of control 
would impair the present public land uses for grazing, lumbering, or 
mining, and it would prohibit the use of such Jands for transportation 
or transmission lines. 

Because of these objections it is easily seen that the citizens of Idaho 
have legitimate reasons for opposing any legislation of this type. 

All statistics point to an enormous increase of population in ‘the 
foreseeable future. This means that greater demands will be made 
for the production of food and fiber for human consumption. It 
further indicates that every acre of land will be taxed to its utmost 
to provide the essentials of life. "When the time comes for the accelera- 
tion in this field, Idaho has a potential of 1 million acres which will 
be accessible depending upon the available water supply to develop it. 
Farmers know that under such bills as S, 1123, it would be impossible 
to secure water storage in forest lands and wilderness areas for future 
reclamation development. 

It has been our experience in the past that for reclamation, irriga- 
tion, flood control, hydroelectric power, navigation, and recreation 
purposes; dams should | be built on the upper reaches of the rivers where 
eee use can be made of the water. None of these advantages 
would be possible under a bill such as S. 1123. 

Second, reclamationists feel that this bill is premature. There is 
no immediate need for additional wilderness areas for recreational use. 
A committee, the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 


mission, has been appointed to study the overall need for recreational 
development throughout the United States. This committee has been 
instructed to give a comprehensive report with recommendations 
to Congress in 1961. We feel that at that time Congress and the 
— of the country will be better able to survey the recreational 


_The U.S. Forest Service estimates that in 1956, 55 million people 
visited the national forests and were adequately cared for by their 
Department. The most accurate estimate we have been able to obtain 
is that less than one-half of 1 percent of this total number visited the 
primitive areas. If my calculations are correct, that is about 2,500 
people. We already have in excess of 15 million acres of wilderness 
area set aside for these enthusiasts, or 6,000 acres each ; approximately 
10 sections, 

Now, gentlemen, visualize with me the absurdity of one man seeking 
recreation on foot or horseback over 6,000 acres of wilderness area in 
the period of one season. How reasonable is it’ then to consider oot 
an additional 55 million acres to this present figure? We have 3. 
million acres of wilderness in Idaho under today’s setup. Surely this 
should be adequate. 

Third, most areas of forest land are capable of supporting more 
than one use. Almost all forest use and protection re are best 
served with some form of development if only access. This is true of 
family recreation, most scientific and educational uses, watershed 
management, grazing, mining, timber, and protection against fire, i- 
sects, and diseases. 
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An important phase of our, agricultural economy is the livestock 
industry. : This segment of agriculture depends greatly upon grazing 
priviléges on the national forests. Under such legislation as S. 1123 
these privileges would be usurped in the interest’ of recreation for a 
small minority of our citizens, 

Wilderness use, where roads are prohibited, is largely incompatible 
with the necessary development for other uses. It is, nevertheless, an 
important use and legitimate conflicts between it and other public 
land uses are bound to arise, But conflicts in public land use must 
not be decided by a balance of pressures or by preferential treatment. 
To do so is poor public policy. Wilderness use, accounting for less 
than one-half of 1 percent of recreational visits to the public forests, 


| will itself suffer ultimately from such poor public policy when the 


motoring recreationist finally organizes and makes himself felt. 

Gentlemen, we can see that S. 1123 would strike at the heart of the 
multiple-use policy of national forest administration. It would tend 
to hamper free and effective application of administrative judgment 
which now determines and should continue to determine the use or 
combination of uses to which particular national forest areas should 
bedevoted. 

In conclusion let me quote from a great statesman of our day, a man 
whom you revere as one of the great Presidents of the United States, 
whose thinking is world renowned, the late President Woodrow Wil- 
son. I think it would be well on this day for the Members of Congress 
and our Senators to abide by his philosophy. I quote: “The history 
of liberty is the history of limitations of governmental power, not the 
increase of it.’ 

Gentlemen, it has been a pleasure for me to represent the reclama- 
tion people of Idaho before this group. I thank you. 

_Mr. Stone. Mr. Coleman, the bill says that grazing may be con- 
tinued where it is an established practice. Does that threaten the 
cattleman ? 

Mr. Coteman. I think that is only a come along to get a sanction 
onthe bill, The bill also says they can build reservoirs, too, for stor- 
ing of water for reclamation and other uses. I think that is only a 
come along. I don’t think it means athing. I have in mind—— 

Senator Jackson. What would you put in there then? How would 
you word it? 

Mr. Coreman. I don’t know how I would word it, but let me say 
this: That for the grazing, I have been in the cattle or sheep and 
cattle business all my life and I remember when they put in the AEC 
at Arco, They went. out onto our winter range there and they said, 

Now you can your cattle here without any restrictions.” 
Today they have been practically eliminated. I think this year they 
are ta out another couple of thousand acres. They have to, the 

an has to use some other resource to get his winter—— 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but I think it is slightly different, though, 
int it? You have a radiation problem, I think, that could be—— 

Mr. Coreman. That’s just one of the things that could happen. 
Now I have another example. I remember when the Teton National 

ument was established by Executive order. They were going to 
be able to graze their cattle in there for a time. They have been 
Practically all eliminated since it has gone into a national park. Of 
‘ourse, that is another possible justification. 
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Senator Jackson. It is a national monument, I think. 

Mr. Coueman. Isn’t it a park now; Teton National Park? , 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Coreman. Then as to the reservoirs, I remember very definitely 
when they had the Echo Park legislation up for a reservoir. Even 
though it was written into the legislation in establishing that monu- 
ment where they said they could build reservoirs there, you knovy, 
Senator, what happened when that legislation came up. You know 
the pressure that was put on. It was denied even though it was 
written into the legislation. 

And last October 3d, in Denver, at a birthday party given at the 
100th anniversary of President Theodore Roosevelt, one David R 
Brower of San Francisco, executive director of the Sierra Club, had 
this to say: 

We don’t approve— 
I'd like this to go into the record— 


We don’t approve of dams in parks or dedicated wildernesses. We don’t ap 
prove of wiping out scenic resources in favor of power or storage that can be 
provided in other ways, even if at a greater cost in dollars. 


He said: 


The Sierra Club opposed the Echo Park dam in northwestern Colorado and 
would oppose other dams that would destroy wilderness areas. 

So you see, as far as reclamation is concerned, we are very con- 
cerned about this. I think that food and fiber and the production of 
the necessities of life are just as essential as recreation, and I don't 
think those statements even though they were put into the bill really 
mean too much. I think they are just a sort of a come along. 

Senator Jackson. Any other questions? 

Senator Moss. No. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Coleman. 

(The statements presented by the witness follow :) 


STATEMENT OF FRED M. Cooper, GRACE, IDAHO, PRESIDFNT, IDAHO STATE 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


My name is Fred M. Cooper and I live at Grace, Idaho, where I am engaged 
in farming and livestock raising. I have resided in southeastern Idaho for 4 
years. I am State Senator from Caribou County, chairman of the Irrigation 
and Water Resources Committee of the Idaho Senate, and a member of the 
Bear River Compact Commission. I make this statement as president of the 
Idaho State Reclamation Association and on behalf of that association’s officers 
and members. 

The Idaho State Reclamation Association was organized in 1937 and has a0 
active membership of more than 200 irrigation districts and canal com 
which all together operate the irrigation works on approximately 2, 
acres of irrigated land in Idaho which is more than 90 percent of the total. For 
years the association has been the spokesmen for the irrigators of the 
Snake River Basin of southern Idaho. The Idaho State Reclamation 
tion is a truly grass-roots organization of farmers and irrigators. The } 
tion selects its officers at annual meetings, and all officers are men directly con: 
nected with irrigation, either as individual farmers or as officers of irrigation 
districts and canal companies. The board of directors of the association is 
representative of the different geographic sections of the State’s irrigated act® 
age. The association is also affiliated with the National Reclamation 
tion. 

The Idaho State Reclamation Association is unalterably opposed to this pt” 
posed legislation for a number of reasons. Idaho has a greater concern that 
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most Western States. The total area of Idaho amounts to. 52,972,000 acres of 
which 34,547,000 acres are federally owned lands or 65 percent of the total area 
of the State is owned by the Federal Government. . Over 20 million acres of these 
federally owned lands are administered by the Forest Service and approximately 
12 million acres by the Bureau of. Land Management. It is obvious that the 
citizens of Idaho have a major stake in any legislation of this type that is pro- 







The real purpose of this legislation is not only set forth in the declaration of 
policy but it is interwoven throughout the bill, often in the strongest of lan- 
guage. No one can doubt that the fundamental purpose of this legislation is to 
make the preservation of the wilderness areas paramount to all other uses and 
any other use is purely incidental. : 

The fundamental fraility of this legislation is that it is single-purpose, where- 
as the proper development and utilization of the natural resources of these wilder- 
ness areas must be multipurpose. Other purposes must be safeguarded and 
they are not in this proposed legislation. Since the preservation of wilderness 
areas is paramount it would prevail if there was any conflict with any other. 

It is this aspect of this proposed legislation that causes the irrigation inter- 
ests of Idaho most concern. Substantially every acre of land that raises crops 
in southern Idaho is irrigated. The water that is used for irrigation is the run- 
off in the spring from the water sheds of these wilderness areas stored in reser- 
voirs for use during the irrigation season. Existing practices of the Forest 
Service and Bureau of Land Management in these areas which are designed to 
promote optimum and controlled water runoff could be seriously impaired if this 
legislation is passed. 

Of greater significance is the impact of this legislation on the future develop- 
ment of reclamation. Our increasing population, estimated another 1 million 
in 40 years, means increasing pressure on the land. Every acre susceptible of 
irrigation must eventually contribute to the food supply for this increasing pop- 
ulation. Agriculture is basic to Idaho’s economy. It is now and it will be 
in the future. There are over a million acres in southern Idaho alone that 
are susceptible to irrigation not now being irrigated. The land is there—all 
that is needed is the water. The only way that water can be made available for 
this land is by the construction of upstream reservoirs on the tributaries of the 
Snake River which rise in this so-called wilderness area. Thousands of acre- 
feet of water annually go to waste through lack of adequate storage on the up- 
stream tributaries. 

The construction of upstream storage on the tributaries is also imperative to 
prevent the flood damage in the spring caused by uncontrolled runoff. Thou- 
sands of dollars of damage are incurred each year in the upper regions of the 
Snake and the flood problem is even more critical in the Columbia River caused 
by uncontrolled runoff through lack of upstream storage on tributaries other 
than the Snake. Efforts to construct upstream storage on tributaries of the 
Columbia in the Northwest have already been thwarted by nature lovers. It is 
obvious that there is a conflict between the preservation of wilderness areas and 
the construction of upstream storage projects for irrigation and flood control. 
we pe provisions of this bill there is no doubt in my mind which would 

ail. ’ 

Also, I believe that this bill if passed would also have a very serious impact on 
the livestock industry. The livestock industry is also an integral part of 
Idaho's economy and is one that I know since I have been in the sheep business 
for many years. The livestock industry to survive must use Federal lands for 
grazing purposes—the Federal range under the supervision of the Bureau of 

Management and the national forests under the supervision of the Forest 

. The livestock industry has grazed these Federal lands under rules 
and regulations of these agencies which have been tested for many years and 
found feasible and workable. Yet by the very terms of this bill the adminis- 
tration of these areas by such agencies must be such as to conform with the 
paramount purpose of this bill to preserve the wilderness areas inviolate. Again 
there would be a conflict. My opinion is if this bill should become law it would 


a - — substantial prejudicial effect on the livestock industry in the West- 


oun seem inevitable that these wilderness areas, once they are created, 


a egarded by the general public as being similar to and in the same 
a8 national parks and national monuments, the resources within the 
of which are never to be utilized or in any way molested. - 
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There is another reason why we are opposed to this proposed legislation, 
It would create a new Federal agency, a national wilderness preservation coup. 
cil, where there is no need for creating still another Federal body. Thig woul 
only lead to administrative complications and conflicts with present programs 
of the Forest Service, National Park Service, Bureau of Land Management, anj 
other Federal agencies administering public lands. We feel that these lands 
are properly supervised and administered at this time by these agencies, No 
additional laws or regulations are considered desirable or essential for good 
lands administration. It would simply be another layer of authority which 
would hamper existing agencies, increase Government expenses, and take the 
place of properly authorized agencies who are doing a sound job. One would 
think by the fervor by which this legislation is being urged that there are no 
current efforts being made to preserve such areas. I am advised that the 
wilderness and wild areas are now under Forest Service supervision and that 
these are established under rules and regulations of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Finally, no legislation of this kind should be considered until after the Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission has had time to con- 
- plete its study and report. The legislation authorizing this Commission was 
passed last summer. The Commission is authorized to set in motion a nation 
wide inventory and evaluation of outdoor recreational resources and opportui- 
ties and compile such data as to determine the amount, kind, quality, and lo 
cation of such outdoor recreational resources and opportunities and as will be 
required by the year 1976 and the year 2000 and to recommend what policies 
and what programs should be adopted to meet such future requirements. The 
subject matter of the legislation involves extremely long-range considerations and 
there is no need whatever for hasty action. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that the Idaho State Reclamation is in 
hearty accord with the position taken by the National Reclamation Association 
at its convention last fall that it is opposed to any legislation establishing wild- 
erness areas which does not provide for the reasonable use of such areas for 
reclamation and water resource development. The agricultural and livestock 
industries are having enough difficulty as it is without Congress passing legis 
lation to further hamper and add to the troubles with which they are now con 
fronted. It would seem, therefore, quite fitting and proper that they be left 
alone for'a while until such time as this type of legislation might be acceptable. 


RESOLUTION OF THE IDAHO STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas there has been introduced in Congress S. 1123, the so-called wilder 
ness bill; and 

Whereas the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs is conducting 
a hearing on S. 1123 in Seattle, Wash., March 30, 1959; and 

Whereas the Idaho State Chamber of Commerce, on October 16, 1958, did set 
anh by resolution its opposition to S. 4028, also known as the wilderness bill; 
an 

Whereas §. 1123, in its intent and language, does not differ substantially from 
the provisions of S. 4028: Now, therefore, be it 

ResoWed, That the Idaho State Chamber of Commerce does herewith affirm 
its opposition to 8S. 1123 for the following reasons: 

1. Existing Federal agencies, including the Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, and National Park Service, now maintain effective and judicious 
administration of public lands. 

2. Forest Service regulations now clearly state an intent to preserve wilder 
ness and wild areas in their primitive state, and these regulations also enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture or Chief of the Forest Service to designate new 
wilderness areas, 

3. S. 1128, like S. 4028, is contrary. to the interests of national defense it 
that it contemplates additional restrictions on mineral resource exploration 
and. development. Idaho contains the only known deposits of certain strategic 
minerals now in use, and continued exploration and development, therefore, 
is in the national interest. 

4, The economy of Idaho is based, upon the multiple-use concept of develop 
ment of its diverse natural resources to their full potential for the of 
agriculture, livestock, mining.and lumber industries, and recreation. 

' 5. The Idaho State Chamber of Commerce recognizes the value of established 
wilderness areas, where such areas are not inconsistent with the multipleu® 
concept of resource development. 
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6. Any legislation such as S. 1123 is premature in view of the creation of 
the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, which has been 
ditected to report no later than 1961 om any recommendations it may have for 
the establishment of additional recreational areas, including wilderness; be it 


further 

_Resowed, That copies of this resolution be included in the record of hearings 
on 8. 1123 and, further, that copies of this resolution be delivered to the respec- 
tive Members of the congressional delegation from Idaho. 


S$TATEMENT oF L. B. MARTIN, PRESIDENT, IDAHO FarM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The Idaho Farm Bureau is happy to join many other groups in presenting 
our views on Senate bill 1123, the wilderness bill. We wish to call to the 
attention of the committee our testimony as given November 12, 1958, in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, setting forth our views, which remain the same despite the 
few minor changes made in S. 1123 over the original bill S. 4028. 

The encouragement for growth and development this Nation was given by 
the Federal Government in its earlier yeats provided the people with the in- 
spitation they needed to make the United States of America the greatest power 
on earth. The Federal Government assumed that its duty was to offer every 
green light possible for progress by the States and the people. In recent years 
a new attitude of discouragement to the people has been adopted by our Gov- 
ernment, a change in the age-old policy of guaranteeing States’ rights. 

ly, this new attitude on the part of Government and some Members 
of Congress has caused the people to look with some misgiving on many measures 
proposed for the good of all the people. Until recently the people seldom 
feared that the Government might wield its hidden powers to control develop- 
ment of the States or to strangle classes or phases of society. 

_Now come the U.S. Supreme Court and the U.S. Department of Justice inter- 
preting the Constitution in a new light, virtually saying that the States have 
few rights on the rivers and streams or the land adjacent thereto within their 
own boundaries. From the beginning of this Nation everyone agreed that the 
rights of the States to their own water was as unchangeable as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. Is it any wonder today the people see reason to fear the hidden 
meaning of much legislation pertaining to the States? We believe we have 
reason to fear that a little power given the Federal Government and its agencies 
may result in restrictive orders from administrators in later years. 

Particularly in the West, where the bulk of the wilderness potential remains 
today, we fear such legislation as S. 1123 which might well place our States at 
the mercy, or lack of it, of some Secretary of Agriculture with a background of 
unfriendliness for the West and our natural resources. Any such proposals 
giving implied powers to nonelective officials will continue to be opposed in the 
West. At the moment certain sections of the West are suffering under adminis- 
trative orders from nonelected officials in the Justice Department, and we must 
guard against any further opportunity for such officials to rule against our 
States rights and the individual privileges of a free people. 

Freedom of opportunity is still very much a part of the life and philosophy of 
every individual in the West. We inherited such philosophy from the pioneer 
who trod the prairies and scaled the mountains to reach this area where freedom 
was the word. It is still much the same today, and what freedom is left we 
shall fight to retain. Where there is a possibility of losing an ounce of that 
freedom—as there is in S. 1123—we shall raise our voices against it. We are 
4 venturing people. We take chances with everything in life but our freedom. 
On that we shall not gamble. 

We view 8. 1123 as a possible strangle hold on the progress of our State. We 

seek every opportunity for development. We see S. 1123 as the antithesis 

of development, The very essence of the bill is opposed to development, and 

eed, this essence may well turn into a drive for retrogression by adding to 

the acres to be placed in wilderness. This is a foot-in-the-door scheme not only 

to retain the wilderness we have—with which we are in hearty agreement—but 
to addpotential producing acres to the wilderness in permanent state. 

‘We want the present wilderness areas preserved as they are—and present 
laws are being administered for this assurance by the U.S. Forest Service and 
the National Park Service. Under the careful guidance of these Services the 
Darks and forests have been preserved for multiple usage—not just for the bene- 
fit of the few who seek to add to the wilderness for their own selfish ends. 
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There have been few legitimate complaints concerning the administration of 
the wilderness. The whole people have been able, to enjoy the parks and 
other wilderness areas. But now under this bill come those who would turn 
over these areas to the uninitiated and the untrained in wilderness preservation, 


We have every reason to fear that proponents of this bill have not stated all, 


their ambitions for it. It is not strange that those who favor other proposals 
working toward an all-powerful central Government, of course, favor this bill. 
They have not seen the threat in an all-powerful central Government, and do 
not now see it. Wein the West insist we have a right to be fearful, for already 
we have been the victims of rulings intended to strengthen the central Govern- 
ment at the expense of the States and the people. This bill is another link in 
the chain of events usurping States rights. ; 

Today the hunter may envision the so-called preserved wilderness as his per- 
manent happy hunting ground. Later he may find it closed to shooting by some 
well-meaning Secretary of Agriculture or Interior. The hunter will then say, 
as we have often said in recent years, “This is not what we voted for. It is not 
what we intended.” ‘The American people are getting a number of things they 
did not vote for. We have placed so much power in the hands of individual 
Government agents that today they can walk onto your farm and accuse you of 
crime—and you are guilty until you prove yourself innocent. This is the 
American way in reverse—and the thing we are fighting in such proposals as 
8. 1123. 

It is the courts that will say what this bill has in mind. And we want to 
leave no opportunity for the courts to further strangle the States and their 
development. That is why we in the West must oppose S. 1123 as a threat to 
our progress. We want to avoid any future legal interpretations of implied 
sections, leaving too much to the imagination of those who have developed a 
philosophy of government favoring strong centralized power. 

We believe the American people sooner or later, if not too late, will reach the 
conclusion with us that although this bill or something else may seem innocent 


on the surface, it is dangerous for the future of our children, and we shall say. 


together “We just don’t dare take the chance. Our freedom and that of our 
children is involved.” 


STATEMENT OF THE IDAHO RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


This statement is in opposition to S. 1123, a bill to establish a national wilder- 
ness preservation system. 

The Idaho Resource Development Council, composed of Idaho’s farm organi- 
zations, water users, livestock owners, miners, forestry organizations, tourist 
and travel, and reclamation groups—representing 90 percent of the industrial 
activity of the State—desire to be assured of the proper employment of the 
natural resources to promote national defense, and continue the orderly mul- 
tiple use of grazing, mineral, timber, water and waterpower, and recreation, 
to harvest those crops as well as make it possible for our people to enjoy the 
beauties of nature. 

Present laws on wilderness are quite adequate. Government land administra- 
tors already have the authority to protect wilderness and there are also pro 
visions for enlarging these areas in the public lands. The National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission, appointed by the President of the 
United States, has the job of preparing an inventory of the country’s recreation 
resources, examining the need for additional resources, if any, and to report 
in September 1961. Let us await that report. 

At a meeting of the council held March 17, 1959, at which a quorum was 
present and all segments of its varied membership in attendance, a resolution 
was adopted, all members concurring. Copy of this resolution is attached, and 
we trust you will give its contents and the ideas presented consideration in 
your study of the effects of the proposed wilderness preservation system bill. 


RESOLUTION OF THE IDAHO ResouRCH DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Whereas the economy. of the State of Idaho is based upon its agriculture, 
mining, lumber, sheep, and cattle industries, and the use of its waters for 
irrigation and hydroelectric power ; and 

Whereas one of the great potential industries of the State of Idaho is is 
tourist trade and wild life attractions; and ; 
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Whereas these industries are in turn dependent upon the wise and continuous 
utilization of the natural resources of the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United State a bill 
known as 8. 1123 to establish a national wilderness preservation system; and 

Whereas the enactment of this bill will deny to the natural resources indus- 
tries of the State of Idaho the right to wisely develop the natural resources 
@itained in the great primitive areas of this State, and further deny access 
to these primitive areas to millions of American citizens, all to the detriment 
of the said industries and to the people of the State of Idaho: Now, therefore, 


beit . ; 

Resolwed, That the Idaho Resource Development Council, on behalf of itself, 
hereby declares that it is opposed to the enactment of S. 1123, for the reasons 
that the enactment of said bill prevents the normal development and utilization 
of the natural resources contained in such a wilderness system, that the agri- 
qltural, mining, timber, sheep, and cattle industries, and the wildlife and 
tourist industries will be irreparably damaged, and that the present very satis- 
factory and normal administration of our natural resources by the present land 
management agencies will be superseded and replaced by another unnecessary 
Federal Bureau. 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by the Idaho Resource Development 
Council at a meeting in Boise, Idaho, March 17, 1959. Organizations repre- 
sented on the council include: 

Idaho State Reclamation Association. 

Idaho Wool Growers Association. 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce. 

North Idaho Forestry Association. 

Southern Idaho Forestry Association. 
Southern Idaho Timber Protective Association. 
Idaho Mining Association. 

Idaho Cattlemen’s Association. 

Payette River Cattlemen’s Association. 

Mores Creek Cattlemen’s Association. 


RESOLUTION OF THE PAYETTE RIVER CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


We, the board of directors of the Payette River Cattlemen’s Association, 
representing 400 cattlemen in the four counties of Gem, Payette, Valley, and 
Boise, in the State of Idaho, strongly oppose Senate bill 1123 as proposed 
and submitted to the 86th Congress. 
ge having revised this bill, we would like to list, in opposition, the 
ollowing : 

The economy of a State with a small population and a large portion of the 
land owned by the Federal Government, if set aside as proposed in this bill, 
would materially cripple the economy of many communities and our State. 


Much of our revenue and employment is from the resources on these Federal- 
and State-owned lands, as follows: 


1, Marketing and harvesting of lumber. 

2. Large mining operations in its many phases. 

8. Development of water and power operations. 

4. The bill, as proposed, could materially cripple a cattle or sheep unit where’ 
the cattle migrate from spring, to summer, to fall pastures. Barring the 
livestock men from using this land would result in forcing them out of business. 


STATEMENT OF THE OROFINO CHAMBER: OF COMMERCE 


The Orfino Chamber of Commerce has gone on record, opposing S. 1123, a 
bill to establish a national wilderness preservation system. 
The members of this chamber live within a few miles of the Selway-Bitter- 
‘ot Wilderness Area of 1,875,306 acres, We believe that all nation-l lands 
be managed under a multiple-use philosophy, with the optimum use 
® Principal use. These uses and priority of uses may change from time to 
time. The present administrative agencies are. dedicated to this type of man- 
Pa ser and land-use concept. To give a commission these millions of acres 
d to manage for a single-use purpose would be contrary to the best 
89871—59 11. 
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interests of the people of the United States in general, and a distinct disservice 
to the people of the West and particularly the State of Idaho. 

The major portion of the economy of northern Idaho is geared to timber 
utilization—not the few people who use a wilderness area. Our average sports. 
men, hunters, recreationalist, tourist, and lover of the outdoors use national, 
State, and private lands that are open and accessible. Locking up large acre. 
ages of timber resources is not conducive to better land utilization or our 


economy. 


STATEMENT OF Harry B. MurpHy, PRESIDENT, IDAHO-CANADIAN DREDGING (Co, 


I, Harry B. Murphy, am a resident of the State of Idaho and have been such 
resident for many years. Our company, the Idaho-Canadian Dredging Co., has 
conducted mining operations within the State of Idaho over a period of many 
years, and owns property within the State at various locations. 

I wish to state that I am very much opposed to any further withdrawals of 
land by agencies of the Federal Government for any purpose whatsoever. All 
industries, and in particular the mining industry, have been cut down in their 
possibilities by such withdrawals, and the State as a whole requires all of its 
remaining property which has not been withdrawn for uses of industry and 
business within the State. 


STATEMENT OF THE IDAHO CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LEON L. WEEKS, SECRETARY 


The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, founded in 1915, and having a member- 
ship of .approximately 2,500 members is opposed to S. 1123, a bill to establish a 
national wilderness preservation system. 

We are not against wilderness areas as such, but we are definitely opposed 
to this bill, S. 1128, because it indirectly sets up another Government agency 
and is against multiple use of the ranges, a policy which has been in force for 
many years and to which we subscribe. 

We already have many wilderness areas. One of the present criticisms is 
that these areas are too far removed from the people who might want to use 
them. To declare as wilderness many more millions of acres, far removed from 
the centers of population, will not solve the problem. Only a very few people 
would ever want or be in a position to use them. 

We feel that inasmuch as present national forest and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement lands are furnishing feed for many thousands of head of both wild 
and domestic animals and under the multiple-use program these same lands 
are furnishing recreation for many thousands of people, the administration of 
these lands should be left as it now is. 

The economy of the West depends on livestock, mining, reclamation, and 
farming and, therefore, to protect this economy we believe and strongly urge 
the present system of public land administration be preserved, both in the 
interest of economy and equality. 


RESOLUTION OF THE SALMON, IDAHO, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Be it resolved by the Salmon Chamber of Commerce, of Salmon, Lemhi County, 
State of Idaho, in regular meeting duly assembled on March 11, 1959; 

That whereas former Senate bill 4028 to establish a national wilderness 
preservation system, has been reintroduced and assigned a new number, Senate 
bill 1123 ; and 

Whereas said new bill is essentially the same proposal as that which was 
vigorously opposed by this chamber of commerce during the year 1958; and 

Whereas a Senate committee hearing has been set at Seattle, Wash., for 
March 30, 1959, wherein the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will consider the new Senate bill 1123: Now, therefore, be it 

ResoWwed, That the Salmon Chamber of Commerce of Salmon, Lemhi County, 
Idaho, does hereby vigorously oppose the passage of Senate bill 1123 for the 
following reasons: 

1. That too many existing Federal agencies already are attempting the admit- 
istration of public lands; that to add another agency would merely add. to, the 
expense and would have no effective purpose. 
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9, That the proposed bill is contrary to the interest of national defense and 
seems to propose additional restrictions on mineral exploration and develop- 
ment, and Idaho contains the only known deposits of certain strategic minerals 
which are now being used by the Armed Forces. 

3. That the interests of the livestock, mining, and lumbering industries would 
beseverely impaired by this bill. 

4. That the furtherance of Federal control of lands in Idaho is not in the 
pest interests of the people of Idaho. 


STATEMENT OF THE COMMUNITIES FOR SUSTAINED YIELD UNITS 


The interests of the Communities for Sustained Yield Units are. primarily 
concerned with maintaining the economy of the Olympic Peninsula. 

’ Yet, any legislation serving to restrict or revise the management of public 
lands anywhere in Washington State is necessarily viewed by us as important 
to the ultimate welfare of Olympic Peninsula citizens. : 

Our committee is opposed to the enactment of S. 1123. 

We believe its enactment would create conflicts within our State contrary to 
the best interests of the people. 

Washington is one of America’s fastest growing States. Our primary re- 
source is timber, and half the timberlands within Washington belong to the 
ublic. 
® The proposed wilderness legislation carries the threat of change in the pres- 
ent successful management practices of Federal lands. It could result in re- 
stricting large forested areas to the single limited use of hiking. 

This restriction could work unnecessary hardships upon working people resid- 
ing in timber-dependent communities established many years ago under existing 
policies of multiple-use and sustained yield. 

There is a far greater need in Washington State for recreation areas serving 
all ages and all types of travelers than for paths limited to those whe prefer 
hiking only. 

The broadest varieties of recreation are now available in federally owned 
lands. Under management of the U.S. Forest Service, in which we have a 
confidence based on more than a half century of dedicated public service, ade- 
quate wilderness areas will be preserved. 

The public lands belong to all the people and should be dedicated to the 
public needs according to the primary value of each area. 

8. 1123 would lock up areas for a single use. We oppose its enactment. The 
people who need jobs in Washington’s growing population must not be legis- 
lated out of work. 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Alan Woog is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ALAN W00G 


Mr. Woog. I have an unprepared statement, and my name is Alan 
Woog and I want to voice my opinion on the proposed wilderness 
bill, S. 1123. I hold a master of forestry degree from the University 
of Michigan, bachelor of science degree in forestry from the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. I am the former executive director of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Forestry Association, and I am now.in my own business here 
in the State of Washington. 

nator Jackson. Are you in the forestry business now? 

Mr. Woog. No. I believe that the issue involved here is. whether 
Congress is going to dodge the wilderness bill and thus give in to 
certain lumber, mining, and grazing interests here in the West, or 
Whether they are going to meet the responsibility that the people 
have placed with them and make their decision based on the greatest 
good for the greatest number in,the long run. Their primary respon- 
sibility is, in my opinion, to provide our country’s needs for today 
and tomorrow. My experience has shown me that the private lumber 
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Conpanins are realizing their responsibility as is indicated by the 
work of the American Forest Products Industries, Inc., and the tree 

farm movement in America today. The grazing and mining inter- 
ests have taken similar steps through their conservation associations, 

I think when we look at the facts without the anxiety and the 
emotion that seem to be connected with this bill, we will see that the 
land that is being set aside is small compared to the land that is 
available for lumber, mining, and grazing. For example, the maxi- 
mum acreage, as I am sure you are now familiar after testimony, 

‘that can be set aside in each State is: In Montana, some 4 million 

acres; Idaho, 3 million; Wyoming, 4 million; Colorado, 1 million; 
New Mexico, 1 million; Arizona, 7 million; Utah, less than a million; 
Nevada, 2 million; Washington, 2,372,472; which is only 5 percent of 
the land area of the State of Washington; Oregon, some 1 million} 
California, some 5 million; Alaska, 14 million; and Hawaii, some one 
quarter of a million. 

In addition to the size of the land in comparison to the total amount 
of land, most of this land that is being set aside is not too productive 
for the uses of mining, for lumbering, and for grazing. The sus- 
tained use of other land would more than compensate for the land 
that will be set aside for wilderness areas. 

We have to take into consideration, in addition to the esthetic 
value of these lands, the increasing need for recreational land in the 
future as our population increases. 

Congress, by enacting this bill, will not only be doing its service 
to the greatest number today but they will be exercising their respon- 
sibility to the future generations. | 

I, therefore, appeal to this committee to do everything in its power 
to see that Congress does not dodge the issue and that a workable bill 
will be enacted during this session of Congress. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Woog. 

We are now back on the regular list, after a day. Mrs. Neil Haig, 
Seattle, conservation chairman of the Seattle Audubon Society, wit 
Mr. A. B. Fiedler, I believe it is, its president. 

Mr. Frepter. Mrs. Haig is in California. 

Senator Jackson. Are you Mr. Fiedler? 

Mr. Fiepter. Yes, sir. Just a very brief statement. 

Senator Jackson. All right; fine, sir. 


STATEMENT OF A. B, FIEDLER, PRESIDENT, SEATTLE AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 


Mr. Frepter. My name is A. B. Fiedler; I am president of the 
Seattle Audubon Society. 

We believe that persistent research into the intricate pattern of outdoor life 
will help to conserve and to assure wise use of the earth’s abundance. 

We believe that every generation should be able to experience physical and 
spiritual refreshment where primitive nature is undisturbed. 

We will be vigilant in protecting wilderness areas, refuges, and parks; and 
in encouraging the good use of Nature’s resources. 


The above quotations are taken from a statement of the philosophy 
and purposes of the National Audubon Society. These resources 


constantly and persistently are being attacked, torn down, run down; 
cut down, shot down, and blotted out. 
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We feel that the Wilderness bill, S. 1123, offers the best means of 

tecting what remains of our heritage; and that at the same time 

it does no damage to the existing interests, but rather that it fits into 
established multiple-use programs. 

The Seattle Audubon Society, an affiliate of the National Audubon 
Society, at its regular meeting March 19, 1959, unanimously re- 
affirmed its support of this wilderness bill. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Fiedler; we appreciate your 
statement. I assume you are speaking for Mrs. Haig as well. 

Mr. Frepter. Thank you for the privilege. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cyril E. Hart. He will be coming in later. 
If you will tell him when he comes in, if you will send a note on. 
We will go on until a quarter to 6. Mrs. John Vodar. I believe she 
has an urgent situation, her family. Mrs. Vodar, Seattle, conserva- 
tion chairman of the Seahurst Garden Club. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN VODAR, JR., CONSERVATION CHAIRMAN, 
' SEAHURST GARDEN CLUB 


Mrs. Vopar. Mr. Chairman, Senators, ladies and gentlemen, first 
I would like to read a letter from our Seahurst Garden Club, and 
then I will go into my little speech. I will be speaking for the Gar- 
den Club and for myself eT. 

(The letter read by the witness follows :) 

SEAHURST GARDEN CLUB, 
Seahurst, Wash., March 25, 1959. 

Senator HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash, 

Dear SENATOR: The Seahurst Garden Club of Seahurst, Wash., wishes to go on 
record as being in favor of the wilderness bill. 

As an organization interested in conservation of our natural resources, we are 


eager to see a small part of this beautiful State of Washington left untouched 
by industrial and other business interests. 


With the rapid growth in population we must look ahead to the day when our 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren will have no recreation areas left if we 
do not support this bill. Therefore, please consider the Seahurst Garden Club, 
dang a Membership of 42 women, as being 100 percent in favor of the wilderness 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. JEAN TURCOTT, 
Secretary, Seahurst Garden Club. 
Mrs. Vopar. I would like this to be entered into the record. 
patton: JAcKson. Without objection, it will be included at this 
point. 
Mrs. Vopar. My name is Mrs. John Vodar, Jr. I am conservation 
chairman of the Seahurst Garden Club. 
You have heard and will hear from those who have made a career 
of opposing those things for which the wilderness bill stands. They 
1 give you facts and figures and economic reasons to sustain their 
claims. I cannot understand why some op this bill because it does 
not _ them; it only preserves that which has been set aside for 
enjoy. 
I can only speak from the heart’ of a mother and woman who loves 
great country of ours and the beauty God has given us to preserve 
and not destroy, so that others coming after us might find the peace 
and serenity that have been ours to enjoy. ) , 
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A few weeks ago my 12-year-old son, Jim, came home so excited 
and actually glowing, that I knew something wonderful had happened 
tohim. He said: 

Mom, you wouldn’t believe what a beautiful place Richard and I found. It is 
a hill overlooking the sound with sort of a gorge in it full of trees*and Scotch- 
broom and long, steep sandbanks, and you can see the Olympics. We wanted 
to stay to see the sunset but knew it would be too late. 

He went on talking about how he and his friend ran up and down 
and felt like they were very strong one minute and very weak the next, 
- They finally sat down and talked about how if they lived in the city 
they would have only streets to run on and that they hoped no one 
would ever build a house on their “secret place.” He was quiet fora 
moment, and said, as though he had made a great discovery, “You 
know, Mom, Richard and I understand each other. He likes nature 
as much as I do.” 

At dinner I started to talk to him about something else and he said, 
“Please, Mom, I don’t want to talk; I just want to think about the 
‘secret. place.’ Mom, you just can’t imagine how beautiful it was,” 
If you knew my son you would be surprised to hear him say he wanted 
to be quiet for a few moments. Fortunately for those two boys, we 
live in south suburban Seattle. Unfortunately, with the growing 
population, their “secret place” will have a house on it before many 
months have passed. 

That was one of those rare “golden moments” in a lifetime, shared 
with a friend and will never be forgotten. While I have been relating 
this experience in the life of two boys, I am sure you have been re- 
membering some “golden moments” in your lives. You who have had 
this great wonderland of forests all your lives have been given many 
such moments. I have had mine, our children will have theirs, but 
what of the future generations to come. Will they be deprived of 
the adventure of exploring the wilderness, seeing wild inital in their 
natural habitat or the thrill of discovery of some breathtaking scene 
painted by Nature? 

There are many voices crying in the wilderness of civilization for 
their “golden moments” in the wilds of nature. We must see that 
they are not disappointed. The passage of the wilderness bill, S. 1123, 
will assure future generations a their own “golden moments.” 

Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

g Senate Jackson. Thank you, Mrs. Vodar. What was your home 
tate ¢ 

Mrs. Vopar. Virginia. I was born in Tennessee, raised in Vir- 
ginia, and have adopted Washington as my home. 

Senator Jackson. We are glad to have you out here. 

Mrs. Vopar. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Donald E. Patrick, Seattle. You may pro 
ceed, Mr. Patrick. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD E. PATRICK, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Parricx. My name is Donald Patrick; I am a native of Cali- 
fornia, which is a dusty little settlement south of here. 
_ My brief statement will merely reiterate the obvious necessity and 
clearly defined policy of the national wilderness preservation syste 
bill. Iam going to just enter this and briefly—— 
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Senator Jackson. Without objection, your statement will be in- 
cluded at this point, and if you can summarize it, it will be very fine. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DoNALD HE. Patrick 


My statement will merely reiterate the obvious necessity and clearly defined 

licy of the national wilderness preservation system Dill. 

Opponents to the bill continually hammer such phrases at us as “poorly defined 
limitations,” “locking up of vast areas,” “selfish desires of a minority of indi- 
viduals,” ete. I feel that this manner of reasoning on the part of the opposition 
is about as well founded as a statement made by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
long ago in 1897, which appears in the book “Fifteen Cities,” by George Leighton. 
I quote: ‘“‘These reservations are of no benefit to any legitimate object or policy, 
and are of incalculable damage to present inhabitants of the State. If they are 
allowed to stand, not only will the mining be discontinued but the great railroad 
trunk lines of the central West which are now heading to Puget Sound will be 
prevented from coming here.” Gentlemen, the reservations of which they spoke 
are still standing, and to my knowledge, we still have train service here. 

Initially, the wilderness bill clearly establishes its purpose as not one of recrea- 
tion only, or for the enjoyment of a minority of individuals, but it establishes a 
scientific, educational, scenic, conservational, and historical area as well, for the 
health, welfare, knowledge, and happiness of all of the citizens of the present and 
future generations. Does the majority of the people desire this type of educa- 
tional enjoyment? Senator James Murray stated that in letters received by the 
committee, “individual letters run more than 20 to 1 in favor of the bill.” 

§. 1123 defines wilderness and establishes definite policies including: (1) the 
“multiple use’ and “sustained yield” policy already developed by the U.S. 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture for the national forests; (2) 
the areas which will make up the wilderness preservation system, which, unlike 
the opposition would like you to believe, involves only 8 percent of the 181 million 
acres in the national forests; (3) provides specifically the policy for the addition 
or elimination of wilderness areas after establishment of the wilderness preser- 
vation system; (4) it renders impossible for a bureau chief or Cabinet officer to 
abolish a wilderness area without the proper congressional approval; and (5) 
it gives us, the general public, a voice in the disposition of the wilderness areas, 
We of Washington want these areas involved by this bill, specifically Mount 
Rainier, Olympic, Goat Rock, and Mount Adams Wilderness Areas, to remain 
just that, and we are especially terrified at the possibility of reducing this fabulous 
virgin land to the stubble so commonly seen in the Northwest after allowing 
“selective logging” to be carried out. 


Mr. Parrick. Actually, I feel fortunate that I followed the chamber 
of commerce element, because as they talked I recalled this statement 
made by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, which appears in “Fifteen 
Cities,” by George Leighton : 

These reservations are of no benefit— 
they are talking of the reservations that were established in 1897— 


These reservations are of no benefit to any legitimate object or policy, and are 
of incalculable damage to present inhabitants of the State. If they are allowed 
to stand, not only will the mining be discontinued, but the great railroad trunk- 
lines of the central West which are now heading to Puget Sound will be prevented 

coming here. 
Gentlemen, the reservations of which they spoke are still standing, and 
tomy knowledge we still have train service here. 

The bill establishes.and clearly defines wilderness and establishes a 
definite policy, including the multiple-use and sustained-yield policy 
already developed by the U.S. Forest Service of the Department of 
sfculture for the national forests; the areas which will make up the 

derness preservation system, which, unlike the opposition would 


like you to lieve, involves only 6 to 8 percent of the 181 million acres 
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im the national forests. It provides specifically the policy for the 
addition or elimination of wilderness areas after establishment of the 
wilderness re system. It renders impossible for a bureay 
chief or Cabinet officer to abolish a wilderness area without the proper 
congressional ere and it gives us, the general public, a voice in 
the disposition of the wilderness areas. 

We of Washington want these areas involved by this bill, specifi- 
cally Mount Rainier, Olympic, Goat Rock, and Mount Adams Wilder. 
ness Areas, to remain just that; and we are especially terrified at the 
possibility of reducing this fabulous virgin land to the stubble go 
commonly seen in the Northwest after allowing “selective logging” 
to be carried out. 

Senator Jackson, Thank you, Mr. Patrick; appreciate your very 
- CAEN, We will proceed out of order again. Mr. C.S. Cowan, 

ttle. 

Mr. Cowan. Senator Jackson, Mr. Chairman, may I take the place 
of the man ahead of me, Mr. Larson, who is ill, and merely present 
his paper? I won’t speak to it. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Do you want to include it in the record! 

Mr. Cowan. Yes. He so desires. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Larson’s statement will be included in the 
record, following your remarks. 


STATEMENT OF C. 8. COWAN, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Cowan. My name is Charles §. Cowan; I am probably the first 
unbiased witness you have heard today. 


Senator Jackson. Well, this is going to be rather disappointing. 
Mr. Cowan. I am sure it would be. I am a forester of some 50 
ears’ experience, with over 30 years of professional experience in the 
tate of Washington. I am a fellow of the Society of American 
Foresters, and a registered professional engineer. I am now retired. 
I am appearing in opposition to Senate bill 1123. 

In my opinion the setting aside of any natural] area for any one 
use is wrong. There are certain areas which are set aside by nature 
itself which will always remain to a certain extent inviolate and as 
they were created by nature itself; but, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
let me point out that the people of the United States have spent their 
money and effort in establishing colleges of forestry throughout the 
United States, which schools have been teaching a system of land 
management which is presently unsurpassed. 

The graduates of these schools are, in effect, the trained land man- 
agers of the Nation. It is my opinion that the bulk of thought ex 
pressed by these professionally trained men is oniLEARY. to the ides 
of setting aside any area for any one specific use, which Senate bill 
1123 aims to do. I think the bill itself, in section B, realizes the 
inconsistency of its own purpose. 

I have been associated with conservation organizations and move 
ments for over 30 years. I have met in this time a great many peo 

le who say they are conservationists and who honestly so believ® 
ut I say to you, gentlemen, that sincerity is not a substitute for 
knowledge. ; : é 
‘ For instance, today we had one witness who is a friend of mine, 
on the opposite side, of course, but I have friends there, one witnes 
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doubted the statements of foresters that fire had played a very large 
part in the establishment of Dosgine HF. And he cited Captain Van- 
couver, whom he stated, and I believe it is true because I read the 
history quite recently, had sailed Puget Sound for 3 weeks in 1792,, 
which, I submit to you, is not sufficient to give him knowledge of the 
full cycle of Douglas-fir, which we generally evaluate at around 450, 
500 years. Three weeks isn’t enough to give him full knowledge of it. 

Now, Douglas-fir forests show every evidence of forest fires, and 
generally even age stands clearly show that the trees germinate at the 
same time. In addition, the charred remains of the original forest 
not apparent to the untrained eve are found everywhere. That is 
merely picking up one of the chance statements that are made by 
people who are sincerely interested and ignorant. 

It is my opinion that the purposes of Senate bill 1123 can be better 
effectuated by leaving such matters as setting aside of any land area 
for any one purpose to the land managers, professionally trained and 

rofessionally qualified. Such men are already in Government serv- 
ice, and available, in both the Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. We appreciate having your statement. 

(The statement presented by the witness follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WiLtrAmM H. Larson, MANAGER, WASHINGTON F'orEST PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION 


I am William H. Larson, manager of the Washinigton Forest Protection Asso- 
ciation, which maintains its office at 6623 Stuart Building in Seattle, Wash. 
This association was organized in 1908 and maintains a strong position in forest 
protecton in western Washington through its responsibilities toward its 3%4 mil- 
lion acres of membership land. Because of this experience, we feel qualified to 
speak on the wilderness proposals before this session of Congress. 

Senate bill 1123 contains the same flaws that were found in Senate bill 4028, 
which was the subject of a public hearing in Bend, Oreg., last November. My 
testimony at that hearing concerned itself with the forest protection deficiencies 
of that legislative proposal and it is applicable to Senate bill 1123. 

The wisdom of circumscribing the authority of the responsible land administer- 
ing agency in matters concerned with the technique of management and protec- 
tion of forest areas is open to serious question. These agencies are staffed with 
professional foresters with unquestioned integrity and technical ability to man- 
age these areas for all of the products which they contain, including wilderness 
recreation. These men are professional conservationists, not amateurs. 

This proposal, while seeking to restrict the use to which these areas are to 
be devoted, also restricts the techniques or professional tools available to the 
foresters to protect the forests for wilderness or for any other use, 

This legislation encourages maximum exposure of the forests to the risk of 
man during their most vulnerable periods, with a planned exclusion of the 
major means of transportation for fire suppression forces. Only temporary 
roads will be permitted and the forest manager is allowed no discretion in the 
matter. This is a restriction of a tool of forest protection. Some forest areas 
require protection roads which are permanently maintained for use, Tem- 
porary roads which are abandoned when some temporary need is fulfilled are 
inadequate. It must be remembered that at certain times, speed of attack on a 
fire with adequate force is of paramount importance. Lumber comes from a dry 

at an average of 10 to 12 percent moisture content. Last summer we 

repeatedly measured forest fuel moisture contents as low as 3 percent in 
western. Washington. 

restrictions on the responsible administering agency are found in section 

8(b). It-states that there will be no use of motor vehicles, motorized equip- 

Ment, or motorboats, or landing of aircraft, nor any other mechanical transport 

or delivery of persons or supplies, nor any temporary road, nor any structure 
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or installation in excess of the minimum required for the administration of 
the area for the purpose of this act. Who determines what is the minimum 
required for the administration and protection of the area, and what will be 
the standards used? Will it be determined by the professional forester or by 
wilderness pressure groups, including the publicly financed Wilderness Preser- 
vation Council? There should be no doubt on this, yet the bill does not clarify 
such responsibility and authority. 

No forest is static. The forces of Nature are constantly destroying and re. 
building it. Sometimes the destructive agents create a threat to remaining 
values in the area. Principally these are snag areas caused by fire or insect 
attack. 

Lest this threat be discounted, please remember that the balsam woolly aphid 
was discovered killing silver fir in 1954. By the end of 1957 it had covered 938 
square miles of Oregon and Washington. As yet there is no practical means of 
combating the insect and it is still spreading. This year it was discovered on 
Mount Rainier National Park. This is but an example; other insects may 
arise at any time. ‘ 

Presumably as a result of the recent hearings, provision is made in this bill 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to combat insect attacks, but there is no known 
method of combating some of them, and no provision is made for hazard abate 
ment following insect attacks or fire. This abatement involves removing the 
deadwood. Since the expense is prohibitive otherwise, the forester’s only re- 
course is to salvage logging to pay at least part of the bill. Even with the specter 
of uncontrollable fire, Senate bill 1123 denies the wilderness manager the use 
of the techniques of hazard abatement. 

As outlined above, this legislation does far more than restrict the use of the 
area. It is a restrictive measure on those responsible for administration and 
protection of the areas. Such restriction deprives the professional administra- 
tor of a part of the tools of his profession. This poses a threat to the areas 
concerned as well as to neighboring public and private lands, because natural 
forces respect no artificial boundaries. 

The Washington Forest Protection Association does not oppose wilderness 
recreation, but it does oppose this restriction of forest protection and scientific 
forest management on large segments of our forest lands. The responsible 
administering agencies and their professional personnel need freedom of action 
in the application of modern forestry techniques in order to preserve the public 
forests for wilderness recreation as well as for other uses under multiple-use: 
management. For these reasons, this legislative proposal is not in the bes 
interest of either land management or wilderness preservation. 


Senator Jackson. Dr. Scheffer, of Bellevue. Is Dr. Scheffer here? 
We appreciate your patience in waiting. 


STATEMENT OF DR. VICTOR B. SCHEFFER 


Dr. Scuerrer. I am Victor B. Scheffer, biologist with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, although I speak as an individual with a concern 
for the wilderness bill. | 

In a modern seismograph we find a so-called dampening device, & 

overnor. It allows ordinary movements of the earth ts be recorded 
through a needle, while in times of strain and agitation it keeps the 
needle from jumping the track. So, also, we need in America today 
many devices to protect from violence the richness, the beauty, the 
depth, the challenge, the adventure, the freedom, and cleanliness of 
our way of life. I think of the wilderness bill as a device that will 
help us to hang on to an American treasure, a kind of treasure that 
most of the peoples of the Old World have lost forever. 

Well, you may say, let’s forget the philosophy and the ideals and 
get.down to practical matters. If I make only one point clear, I hope 
it is this: In a truly growing, maturing society, the ideals of today 
are the realities of tomorrow. 
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The wilderness. bill is an attempt, through legislation, to hold the. 


-jine against dilution of wilderness values in a total of less than 214 


percent of our public lands. Wilderness areas are large, clean, quiet, 
natural areas devoted to multiple, nondestructive use. They are im- 
rtant for three reasons : | 

First, they provide recreation in terms of a healthier body and a 
saner, happier outlook on life. Recreation becomes a real need—I 
might say a vital need—in the midst of population tensions like those 
we are now beginning to suffer. Among my scientific colleagues there 
isa growing suspicion that the behavior of man, the animal, may be- 
come as erratic in a peak population as does the behavior of the little 
brown lemming of Eom which, squeaking and pushing its 
neighbors, rushes into the sea. 

nd, they afford places for scientific study of soil, water, 
weather, plants, and animals in a complex that has emerged through 
centuries of time and that can never, under any circumstances, ie 
duplicated by man. There is real excitement today when someone 
discovers, in a place inaccessible to livestock, a few acres where origi- 
nal vegetation can be seen and studied in its natural state. 

There is one such place in southern Idaho in the midst of a lava bed . 
where stock have not been able to walk across this rough rock, and 
the botanists have been quite excited to study the plantlife there. 

Third, the wilderness areas are great outdoor classrooms. Here, in 
each new visitor, some of the fire of Darwin, and Thoreau, and Teddy 
Roosevelt is rekindled. I feel sure that the value of wilderness areas 
will grow in our educational system as we work out ways of bringing 
larger, though still carefully disciplined, groups of students into our 
national parks, forests, plains, and wildlife refuges. 

As will be repeated many times in this hearing, the wilderness bill 
does not call for enlargement of existing areas. These areas will, in | 
effect, dwindle in relation to increasing populations. It does not call . 
for a new bureau, but for a council of members drawn from within 
existing conservation groups. It does not propose to freeze or lock. 
up wild lands. It is designed to protect these lands from hasty action ; 
which would lead to destructive use, to erect a hurdle, rather than a 
fence, around them. I should like to emphasize this point. In other 
words, this bill is a hurdle rather than a fence around our existing 
wilderness areas. 

May I close with a question by Romain Gary ? 

' Are we no longer capable of respecting nature, or defending a living beauty 
that has no earning power, no utility, no object except to let itself be seen 
from time to time? * * * It’s absolutely essential that men should manage 
to preserve something other than what helps to make soles for shoes or sewing 
machines, that he should leave a margin, a sanctuary where some of life’s 
ean take refuge and where he himself can feel safe from his own clever- 
ness and folly. | 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Dr. Scheffer, for your statement. 

Richard Bayne, Seattle. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD BAYNE, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Bayne. I am Richard Bayne and I am from Seattle and I go 
tothe University of Washington. 

€ recall that the American Indians had a fairly advanced concept 

land use. They were able to pass on to the happy hunting grounds 
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without leaving too many unhappy hunting grounds behind them. 
And they had clear consciences, 1 think, when they did go on, 

Of course, the history of the settlers was a different story. To 
them the forests, the soils, the minerals, the wildlife, and the wilder- 
ness were as dispensible as Schick razor blades are to us. But all 
of these yielded to their respective manifest destinies as surely as 
the Indians yielded, with, by some rare providence, a few minor 
exceptions. 

The wilderness that now remains to us totals only about 2 percent 
of the 100 percent of only a couple hundred years ago. Yet there 
are at least 100 times as many people who need it as there were then. 
And the trend threatens to continue at an even faster rate, so that 
the off-balance proportion will become even more extreme. 

Now the Indian accepted the wilderness philosophy as naturally 
as he breathed. And we know that kids understand it as easily. 
Anyone who has led a group of kids through an area of wilderness 
will vouch for this. The experience helps to shape their lives. Even 
so, some adults find the wilderness concept quite beyond their grasp. 

I don’t think these few should deter us, however, from passing a 
measure as farsighted and far reaching as the wilderness bill. It 
is already almost too late. If we are to insure ourselves and those 
who come after us the kind of environment necessary for real progress 
we must start now to insure that environment. Certainly we should 
insure it for a most valuable resource which is use. Certainly the 
select few commercial use advocates have not explained as yet what 
they will do for minerals, for timber, and so forth, once these areas 
are gone from our last virgin lands, or what these resources are, when 
they. are gone, or what anyone will do then for wilderness. 

fter hearing some of the arguments with regard to this bill, I 
would like to touch upon some of them. For one thing, the wilderness 
bill is a definitive measure. It would not add a single acre to present 
areas, even though we have heard the phrases such as “large scale with- 
drawals,” “areas which would be taken out or which would be set 
up,” “unsound additional areas and land which would be taken out of 
development by the bill.” The opposition has been attempting to 
claim that there are groups. It is said in addition that there are 17 

recent of Federal lands in this State that would be locked up by this 

ill, but it is not mentioned that 17 percent of 35 percent, the percent 
of Federal land is only 5 percent of the entire State. And this 5 
percent is already locked up. 

We have to remember the fact that in the West we do have a large 
share of wilderness and the easterners will certainly be coming this 
= for that experience pretty soon. 

n closing, I would like to mention this business of car use and the 
mass population and all that kindof thing. I think if it were possible 
to experience wilderness Via a car at 70 miles an hour through the 
car window, it would be just as possible to experience it, and much 
cheaper and much easier, at the corner theater via the miracle of 
cinemiracle. It is not the case, however. I don’t think we need to 
build a road to the top of every mountain and log every valley, and 
so forth, for those who want the privilege of wilderness via foot 
travel when they can do it, and also later on via the car, at the expense 
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of anyone who comes after who will not have that first privilege that 


Pag snjoyer. T9710 99 
nator Jackson. What are you majoring in in college? 

Mr. Bayne. Well, education. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. Cecil Clark, president of 
the Washington State Reclamation Association. 


STATEMENT OF CECILC. CLARK, REPRESENTING THE WASHINGTON 
STATE RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CuarKk. Senator Jackson and Senator Moss, my friend Mr. 
Cowan made some comment about people who are not very bright, and 
I think I am one of them because if I had been I would have gotten my 
name in a long time ago. I’m far from home and in a hurry to get 
there. When I checked this morning I was three or four down on the 
second page and I thought I was going to get away early, but here 
I 


am. 

I will not read this because I think I can make it quicker from a few 
notes. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection the statement will be included 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


' STATEMENT OF THE WASHINGTON STATE RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


My name is Cecil C. Clark. I live at Wapato, Wash., and I am president of 
the Washington State Reclamation Association and a fruit grower. Iam a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the Washington State Legislature from the 
15th district. 
The Washington State Reclamation Association at its last annual meeting in 
October of 1958 adopted the following resolution : 
“Whereas the future of the State of Washington is dependent upon the full 
development of its natural resources ; and ' 
“Whereas these resources include the public lands which constitute more than 
one-fifth of the State’s total area, including important watersheds on which 
irrigation districts depend for continued increasing water supply; and 
“Whereas the economic and recreational use of these watersheds complement 
each other and are essential to the State’s future welfare; and 
“Whereas wilderness bills such as 8. 4028 would prohibit effective control and 
utilization of these watersheds and retard the economic development of the State 
of Washington; Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolwed, That the Washington State Reclamation Association oppose expan- 
sion of wilderness areas as provided in bills now under consideration.” 
In examining this latest proposal for the establishment of a national wilderness 
Preservation system as contained in 8. 11238 we fail to find any significant changes 
which would make this legislation any more acceptable to the Washington State 
tion Association than 8S. 4028 referred to in the resolution adopted last 
by this association. Therefore, the members of this Statewide associa- 

tion have authorized me to express complete opposition to this latest effort to 
lock up the natural resources of this great State and many others. 

We feel that to close large areas of our watersheds from any development 
of any kind would retard power and reclamation development. Furthermore, 
it would not be to the best interests of the best use of our water facilities and 
peg conflict with State laws as to best water use. We further believe that 

off these areas to naught but foot or horseback traffic is a very selfish 

Ps to our recreational programs., That means that only a comparatively 

Persons, those who are physically rugged enough to stand hiking or those 

Wealthy enough to hire pack strings, would ever have the use of these nublie 
lands which should be available to all persons. 
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A considerable part of these areas now proposed to be transformed into 
wilderness areas have ripe or overripe timber which should be harvested to keep 
it from further economic deterioration. After that there might be develop. 
ment restrictions but not to hamstring the economic progress of this State. 
Smaller, much smaller, areas should be preserved as they are. Our national 
-parks are doing a good job of preserving virgin areas and with reasonable 
wilderness areas so that rugged nature lovers can well be accommodated. 

The Washington State Reclamation Association further believes that to have 
large sections of mountain forests without access roads would constitute a 
serious forest fire hazard. There are other natural resources. besides timber 
to be considered and they include water, minerals, gas, oil, and the use of these 
areas for recreational purposes. ‘i'o forego the development of these areas for 

_their economic benefits to the surrounding regions and to set these areas aside 
for the benefit of that restricted minority whose life pattern and inclination re- 

‘quire availability of vast areas of uninhabited and untended primeval domain 
for their pleasure suggests a degree of selfishness which should not be tolerated 
by any thoughtful person. 

The Washington State Reclamation Association respectfully requests the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to reject S. 1123 and any other 
wilderness bills which limit the use of our mountainous areas to a handful of 
citizens at the expense and pleasure of the majority. 

Mr. Cuark. My name is Cecil Clark; I live in Wapato, Wash.; 

resident of the Washington State Reclamation Association, and a 
it grower, a member of the House of Representatives of the Wash- 
ington State Legislature from that district. 
would like to say that I have spent a great deal of time in the 
woods ever since I wasa boy. I was tan in this country, made many 
trips with a pack on my back and many a trip with horses, but I 
have gotten most of my pleasure from the woods, places where I 
could itive with a car, because the others are pretty inaccessible, hard 
work, ‘and it is expensive to hire horses. 

Now, getting back to what the reclamation association believes, = 
will find in the document I left with you a resolution made last 
October by the association, which is opposed to this type of 
legislation. 

Again I would like to say, I would like to endorse everything that— 
I believe the man’s name was Coleman, from the Idaho State Recla- 
‘mation—and so I won’t have to go over that ground. 

I would like to say that our association feels that anything that 
will tighten or finalize or extend this wilderness idea should not be 
made without a great deal more study as to what the impact will . 
not only upon our industry, but upon our recreation facilities an 
activities and, of course, as reclamation people, upon the future of 
our reclamation in this area. We feel that if you are going to have 
‘to depend any more on presidential edict and on actions of Congres 
‘than we now do, it will just be impossible to extend our reclamation 
if any of these wilderness areas should be involved. It is just 4 
restriction, and cumbersome, and I think with this overlaying agency 
‘which you call a council, it would give very little chance of ever 
petting a President or Congress to act favorably upon these things, 

ause as has been pointed out several times here, that. would be® 
very high powered propaganda agency and about the only purpos 
they would have would be to see that these areas that were pro 
“are extended. 
I would like to point out one thing more to you. We, as farm 
ers, through the Bureau of Reclamation, and where we have to pay 
all the bill, either have or will, provided a great many recreati 
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facilities and dams in this State and I dare say that more people get 
more recreation from these facilities than they do from wilderness 


areas. 

- I might say, I have been in the wilderness areas many times so 
Lknow how few oe le get there. | 

~ We feel that this legislation should not be made at this time; that 
there should be much more study, as I said at the beginning, on the 
impact of our reclamation of the future, upon the business of this 
State, which as explained this morning is largely production from 
our natural resources, and I think one of the things that should be 
studied very carefully would be to see how many of these million 
tourists that come here every year ever get more than a mile away 
from their cars. I thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Are there any areas in the State that would be 
affected by this bill as far as reclamation is concerned ? 

Mr. CuarK. Well, not at the moment. 

Senator Jackson. I mean that are covered here. 

Mr. CxiarK. Well, no telling where we will need to build dams in 
the future as we get down, as the man from Idaho said, to where 
we are going to have to scout out every acre to feed our people, and 
‘we feel that with these restrictions, presidential edicts, congressional, 
under the thumb of this council, we would never get one. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very eer r. Clark; appreciate 
having your statement. Victor Josendal. Before you proceed, Mr. 
J fechalal, are there any witnesses that can’t go over until tomorrow? 


(Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR JOSENDAL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


- Mr. Josenpau. My name is Victor Josendal; I am here speaking in 
favor of Senate bill 1123 because I have a personal interest in its 
passage. I enjoy hiking in roadless natural areas, and I know many 
other people with similar interests. I know that more and more peo- 
ple are going into these areas every year; they are getting a lot of 
good out of it and it is low cost recreation. Therefore, I think the 
wilderness bill should be passed to give the protection of law to these 
wilderness areas. 
~ I started hiking and camping in wilderness areas in the State of 
Washington in 1946. I have been in many remote parts of our two 
great national parks,: I have also been in wilderness areas. For in- 
stance, I have made four 1-week trips into the North Cascade primi- 
‘tive area in 1950, 1955, 1956, and 1958. Now, it is true that you don’t 
see many pep le there, but you. are seeing more of them all the time. 
. strongly feel that we do need to zone areas, so to speak, where you 
can get away from people, where you can have a different t of 
Vacation, I think it is a higher quality type of recreation that we 
need to allow. Itisalso low cost, I might say. 

Mrs. Jackson mentioned this morning that the workingman doesn’t 

ve the time or money to use these wilderness areas. I don’t believe 
that that is at alltrue. Ithink it is a long way from the facts. I can 
cite my own experience on this. In my four 1-week trips into the 
North Cascade primitive area, I spent very little money. Transporta- 
tion from Seattle to the wilderness area costs $15 or $20, We only 
had a horse packer once to carry our packs in; that cost $20 each. 
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We are not talking about a very large sum of money then. Actually, 
going into a primitive area is much cheaper than staying home. 

I feel we must have some places where a person can go even though 
not very often. I have only gone there four times, as I say, but it 
is something that you remember for years. Not many people go there, 
but when you do you remember it; it does you a lot of good. 

So I believe that Senate bill 1123 should be passed to give this 
protection so that more people can enjoy this low cost form of recrea- 
tion. Thank you. 

(A statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR JOSENDAL 


I am speaking in favor of Senate bill 1123. because I have a personal interest 
in its passage. I enjoy hiking in roadless natural areas, and I know many 
other people with similar interests. I know from my experiences that wilderness 
areas are providing healthful, low-cost recreation for more and more people 
every year. Therefore, the wilderness bill should be passed to preserve and 
protect by law, existing wilderness areas for the good of our present population 
as well as future generations. 

I started hiking and camping in wilderness areas in the State of Washington 
in 1946. I have been in many remote parts of our two great national parks, 
Mount Rainier and Mount Olympia. Also, I have made many trips into the North 
Caseade primitive area and the Mount Adams wilderness area. In 1950, 1955, 
1956, and again in 1958 I spent a week’s time in the North Cascade primitive area. 
I have also made many trips of weekend length or longer in the Glacier Peak 
limited area, which is not included in the wilderness bill but. which will be 
protected by the bill’s provisions when it is established as a wilderness area. 

Wilderness areas are getting more and more use with each passing year. 
I see more cars parked at the road ends and I see more people out hiking on 
the trail. I also see more people camping in the shelters and in the mountain 
meadows, One reason for this increased use of wilderness areas is the rapidly 
growing population in the United States. When I was in college in 1940, the 
U.S. population was 132 million. In 1950 it had grown to 150 million. Now, 
our population has exploded to over 175 million people and is growing at the 
rate of over 8 million per year. People want and need wilderness recreation. 
And wilderness areas become more valuable and more in demand as increased 
population pressure results in additional mechanization, commercialization, 
and modification of our land areas. Our civilization is capable of destroying 
much of the wilderness now left. Passage of the wilderness bill will aid in the 
preservation of a small sample of wilderness for use by people in the future. 

Another reason for the increased use of wilderness areas is the fact that 
people are finding that wilderness travel provides low cost recreation. Oppon- 
ents of the wilderness bill like to claim that only the wealthy can afford to use 
wilderness areas, This is a long way from the facts, My four 1-week trips into 
the North Cascade Primitive Area are the cheapest vacations I have ever taken. 
Share-the-ride auto transportation costs only $2 and food for a week costs $15 
or $20. Only once have we had a horse packer. He charged us $20 each to 
carry our packs and equipment in. Going into a primitive area is much cheaper 
than staying at home, 

Passage of, Senate bill 1128 will help give wilderness areas permanent pro- 
tection so that increased numbers of people can enjoy a very desirable low 
cost form of recreation. 


Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Josendal. Elizabeth Ann Dole. 
STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH ANN DOLE 


Miss Dotz. I want to thank you gentlemen very much for coming to 
Seattle. Appreciate very much that the hearing is being held in this 
city. Iam quite glad that this schedule was delayed as I had to leave 
work to appear. 
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I would like to say one word here to the gentleman on the left 
here who talked about the man driving thousands of miles to the 
wilderness area and then not able to go in. . People who come that far 
for wilderness areas bring their own equipment and nowadays it is 
very lightweight. It is quite easy to pack in the back of a car, or even 
asuitcase. 

I guess I am one of the unorganized people meant by speakers here 
uy. Actually, I am just a citizen who welcomes this opportunity 
to be heard in support of the wilderness bill, S..1123. 

I just want to say what wilderness means to me. Born in Con- 
necticut, I enjoy the native tiny weed sour grass as a sweet-sour joy to 
eat, You can imagine my surprise when walking in the John Muir 
Woods in Marin County in California to see a comparative giant sour 

ss. I did try one, only one sprig; the same flavor, but even more 
interesting is the formation of fog-borne dust which was deposited 
thereon in their untouched state. These little plants were a beautiful 
dream of any housekeeper. 

1 was intrigued by the California redwoods which have held them- 
selves from injury and fire over centuries. To cut such a tree is a 
crime. 

Ihave enjoyed Yellowstone Park with its natural astonishment. It 
is an example of an automobile accessible preserved area, I worked 
one summer in, Glacier National Park at Lake McDonald. This mas- 
sive area reserved for recreation is only partially accessible by roads, 
but it was at Sperry Glacier and Lincoln Peak overlooking a chain of 
glacial valle Talked on descending level and in the unique ponderosa 
pine parks that I first felt the joy of feeling that this was mine as a 
citizen; and the mountain goats.and inhabitants. 

These were some of the hills that beckoned a frontiersman to reserve 
some of these areas for all westerners and western bound as a necessity. 
Now, a confirmed westerner, there are only two classes of people in the 
United States : westerners and western bound. 

I have, of course, visited Mount Rainier National Park and had 
only a nibble at Olympic National Park. 

ow I come to the things I want to do in the future. This summer 
a trip to the eastern side of the Goat Rocks area, the enchanted forest 
in Olympic National Park. I saw a picture once by Gerald Grace, 
widely known Seattle artist. He pictured a forest scene with a green- 
oe light filtering down over everything. I want to see if it is 

that. I want it to remain enchanted, for me when I get there and 
for all others, for all U.S. time. 

I would like S. 1123 enacted so a council can penne ne wilderness 
coast from LaPush to Lake Ozette, publicized by the outdoor group 
of mountaineers and Supreme Court Justice Douglas last summer. 

is @ unique area and the sole rain forest beach area accessible 
now as it was to the Indians and first explorers who came by ship to 
our coast. 

At present it takes an act of Congress to make any decision on 

daries of parks. This is good. We recently weathered a fight 

to relocate re ic National Park. A swap was proposed that would 
have remoy d a large portion of this park. Even an established na- 
park is not safe as a heritage to the future under the present 
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I wish to include as part of the record this copy of the Mountaineer’s 
Bulletin, which shows what can happen to a so-called preserved area 
under the present system. The National Park Service can allocate 
even glaciated areas to modern, thorough mechanized exploitation, 
This bulletin speaks for itself. 

Mr. Stone. Do you want to include the article, “Forest Service 
Plans To Cut the Heart Out of the Glacier Park Area” ? 

Miss Dore. That is the article, and the map on the front page. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t know that we can get the map in the 
hearing, but we will include the article, if you don’t mind. 

Miss Doz. Yes, include the article. I think the Park Service record 
would have the figures available. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. We will just include the article. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


{From the Mountaineer, March 1959] 
Forest Service Pirans To Cut THE Heart OvuT OF THE GLACIER PEAK AREA 


Just as this issue of the Bulletin went to press, the Forest Service announced, 
from Washington, its final decision on the fate of the Glacier Peak area. Not all 
the details have been received yet, and this map has been drawn hastily from the 
preliminary announcement, so it may not be correct in every detail. 

However, the announcement is so shocking to Mountaineers that we wished to 
get all available information to you as soon as possible. 

The Forest Service now proposes a Glacier Peak wilderness area of a sort, 
totaling 422,925 acres. It would bear only a vague resemblance to the present 
Glacier Peak limited area, and even less to the areas originally suggested by the 
Forest Service and the Mountaineers. The limited area would be cut in two 
by a broad corridor up the valley of the Suiattle River to Suiattle Pass, which 
would be opened for logging and other development. Similar corridors would 
be cut up the the valleys of the Chiwawa, Whitechuck, and White Rivers and 
Agnes and Railroad Creeks. The two halves would be connected by a narrow 
strip which would consist mostly of Chiwawa Mountain. The corridor on the 
Whitechuck would extend to Kennedy Hot Springs. The Cady Creek head- 
waters would be excluded completely, as would other parts of the limited area. 
Added to the limited area would be a short strip of the lower Napeequa Valley, 
the Chiwawa Mountain area, and one sizable area north of Holden and west of 
Stehekin. The area would not extend as far north as Cascade Pass, much less 
to include Eldorado, Sahale, Boston, and Snowflield Peaks and Mount Logan 
as recommended by the Mountaineers. 

There will be a public hearing on this proposal in Bellingham on October 13 
and in Wenatchee on October 16, and you will be kept informed. Remember, 
however, that even Congress itself cannot review the decision of the Forest 
Service after this hearing. Start letting both the Forest Service and your 
Senators and Congressmen know your indignation now. 

If you want to take an active part in the fight to save the heart of the area 
from this threatened fate, call Pat Goldsworthy of the North Cascade Conserva- 
tion Council (LA 3-2029) or come to the next meeting of the conservation 
committee at the clubroom at 8 p.m., March 16, 


Miss Dotz. Yes. Now, to the future. First of all, Alaska, our 
gorgeous new sister State. Immediate steps must be taken to st 
aside special areas either typical of northern land or unique on the 
continent. 

I would like to look to the future nationwide; indeed, hemisphere 
wide. For many years people of the Eastern United States have 
driven or been driven to recreation in Canada. This is beginning on 
large scale here in the West, but the organized economic exploitation 
of Canadian vastness is on the verge of proceeding on a geometric ralt 
of acceleration. Such plans have been pabliked and financially w- 
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derwritten. The same is happening to Mexico, with its program of 
grazing, lumbering, and mining. 

We can no longer look beyond our boundaries to wilderness. We 
must preserve what we have here, and now. 

The council provisions of S. 1123 will not only satisfy our need for 
wilderness, but the provision for mining, grazing, and other uses 
in the national interest are equitable. 

I would like to close as I: commenced. Although a 5-year member 
of the Mountaineers, I do my camping and personal exploring in a 
private party, even more private than the Mountaineers. In fact, I 
use and preserve copies of this bulletin as a handy catalog of wild 

laces to go. I canetisliy refrain from selecting the weekend scheduled 
y the Mountaineers. It issome more private then. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. E. F. Heacox, Tacoma, manager, timberland 
department, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., will be the last witness this 
evening. 


STATEMENT OF E. F. HEACOX, MANAGER, TIMBERLAND 
DEPARTMENT, WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER CO. 


Mr. Heacox. I am E. F. Heacox, manager of the timberland depart- 
ment of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

Iam not speaking in opposition to wilderness areas which we believe 
are an important element in the outdoor recreational program of our 
country. And I don’t mean to say that just by way of giving lip 
service to that; I really mean it. 

I do wish to a as emphatically as I can opposition to the enact- 


ment of Senate bill 1123 or similar legislation, particularly at this 
time. This proposed legislation represents a fundamental departure 
from the present method of management of the recreational values on 
public lands. 

Under Public Law 85-470, Congress established the National Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission, which has been com- 
mented on many times today, to inventory present outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities, to determine the demand for such facilities in the 
years 1976 and 2000, and to recommend a program to meet this demand. 
For Congress to establish this Commission and then, just as the study 
is getting underway, enact legislation having a far-reaching effect 
on the fundamental pattern of the management of recreational values 
on Federal land is illogical and inopportune. ° This is truly putting the 
‘tart before the horse. Sines’ 

. 1 should like to make it clear that, pending the report of the Com- 
mission, we do not suggest curtailing the normal development of out- 
‘door recreation facilities now being carried on by the Federal land- 
managing agencies or such programs as Mission 66 or Operation 
Outdoors. 

‘* The proponents of wilderness legislation imply that we are in a 
how-or-never situation; that immediate action is required to preserve 
the last vestiges of typical wild land areas throughout the country. 
The facts do not support this position. 

»: Based on the record of the U.S. Forest Service and the other Fed- 
eral Jand-managing agencies, there is evéry reason to believe that the 
present status of wild and primitive areas will remain substantially 
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unchanged until the Commission submits its study and recommenda- 
tions in September 1961. There is no need for precipitous action. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to believe that the wilderness 
needs of the American people can be provided on a more intelligent 
“basis by first giving full consideration to the report of the National 
Outdoor Recreational Review Commission, and only then taking 
appropriate action. 
8 fully recommend that the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs follow this logical course before any decision in- 
volving a drastically new approach to the establishment and manage- 
ment of wild and primitive areas is made. 

I would just like to add to that that I think here today we have 
heard many conflicting and contradicting statements. We have heard 
accusations about half-truths and misleading statements on both sides, 
most of which I am sure are unintentional. The reason we hear those 
statements is because they are based on half knowledge, and the reason 
that people have half knowledge is because this is an extremely com- 

lex subject. And all of this reinforces my belief in the necessity for 
urther study by Congress, particularly in view of the fact that the 
study is now underway. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you; we appreciate having your state- 


ment. 

We have a statement from Mr. J. C. Gregory, general manager of 
the Automobile Club of Washington, which will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT or J. C. Grecory, GENERAL MANAGER, AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


The Automobile Club of Washington is not opposed to the principle of preserv- 
ing the scenic and esthetic values of the public domain wherever this best serves 
the public interest, but as a motoring organization we are opposed to this pro- 
posed legislation for a number of reasons. 

We believe this legislation is premature in view of the fact that Congress has 
already established the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion which has been charged with the task of determining the amount, kind, 
quality, and location of such outdoor recreation resources as will be required 
through the year 2000, and to recommend what policies and programs should be 
initiated to meet these requirements. 

Since this Commission is required to report its findings to the Congress and 
the President by September 1, 1961, it seems to us that this legislation is not 
only premature and unwarranted at this time but in effect would put Congress 
in conflict with itself. It seems logical that Congress should have the results 
of this study before taking any action to allocate any additional areas for inclu- 
sion in the wilderness system. 

In the 11 Western States the Federal Government owns or manages more 
than 400 million acres, or over 53 percent of the total land area. The policies 
that are pursued in the development of these lands and resources in large 
measure guide the economic destiny of the West. In the State of Washington 
the Federal Government owns or manages nearly 14% million acres, or over 33 
percent of the total land area. 

No one knows exactly what areas would be automatically blanketed into the 
proposed wilderness system, but indications are that it could run as high as 
16.9 percent of the federally owned land in Washington. 

Leaving out all other economic aspects of this legislation, I would like to 
point out the adverse effect this “locking up” of such large areas would have on 
this State’s tourist and recreation business. 
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Tourism has become big business in the West, and this is especially true in 
Washington. Not all of these tourists come from out of the State, since numer- 
ous surveys have shown that over half of such tourist expenditures come from 
our own residents seeking outdoor pleasures on weekends and vacations. We 
are all tourists of a sort. 

By the virtue of this fact, all outdoor recreation hinges on accessibility. Young 
families with small children can’t very well walk 15 or 20 miles into a wilder- 
ness if they want to take the children along. Older people on the average haven’t 
the strength or endurance to invade these areas very far. The average working 
man or woman doesn’t often have the time or money to explore these areas whose 
vastness requires considerable time on foot or an expensive pack trip which few 
can afford. 

As proof of the above statement, I cite the statement made by Dr. McArdle, 
Chief of the Forest Service, before this committee at the hearing on S. 1176. 
He stated : 

“Man’s recreational use of the national forests has increased about two and a 
half times in the last decade. In 1956 there were about 53 million recreational 
visits to all national forest lands, and in 1968 it is estimated that this figure will 
increase to 82 million.” Dr. McArdle continued : “In contrast, less than 1 percent 
of the 53 million recreational visits were to wilderness-type areas in 1956. The 
plain fact is that the lack of roads in wilderness areas makes them unavailable to 
the family car for a day or a weekend of picnicking, camping, hunting, and fish- 
ing. These areas occupy some of the most scenic parts of the country, and the 
great mass of recreational users are precluded by the lack of roads.” 

I should also point out that at the present time most of the areas set aside as 
wilderness, and those proposed, are in the West because most of the Federal 
lands are in this area. This fact of location limits their use largely to people 
in the West because the average citizen from the East has neither the time nor 
the money to explore them by foot or pack train. 

The Automobile Club is also unalterably opposed to the National Wilderness 
Preservation Council which would be established by S. 1123. First, because it 
has not been established that the U.S. Forest Service and the National Park 
Service are doing an incompetent job of administering the vast areas under their 
jurisdiction. Secondly, this new Council would be superimposed between the 
Federal land-administering agencies and the Congress to “invoke the aid of 
appropriate officers of the U.S. Government and assist in obtaining cooperation 
in wilderness preservation and use among Federal and State agencies and 
private agencies and organizations concerned therewith.” 

This would set up a virtual lobby group in the Federal Government to promote 
a single use of Federal lands. 

If the statements that have been made to the effect that the Council would 
have no administrative functions are correct, then there is no real need for it, 
and its existence would only result in unnecessary and unwarranted expense. 

In opposing S. 1123, the Automobile Club of Washington fully recognizes the 
legitimate place of wilderness areas in the planning for recreational use of the 
Federal lands. We believe, however, that such legislation is not only unneces- 
sary but very unwise at this time. We again urge that this entire question be 
held in abeyance until the Congress has the report of the National Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. 


Senator Jackson. As I indicated earlier, we want to give each side 
an opportunity tosummarize. Mr. Glascock, I believe, of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, Portland, is going to sum up for 
those opposed to the bill, and I believe the proponents will have some- 
one by tomorrow. We want to have an agreement on this. We will 
work out the time and maybe flip a coin as to who will start off first. 
We will try to be as fair as we can about it. 

We will resume tomorrow at 9:30, and will complete our testimony 
at that time. Now, be sure your names are on this list or submitted 
toMr, Stong. 

(Thereupon the hearing recessed at 5:45 p.m., March 30, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsULAR AFFAIRS 
Seattle, Wash. 

The hearing convened at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, March 31, 1959, in the 
fourth floor courtroom, U.S. Courthouse, Seattle, Wash., Senator 
Henry M. Jackson presiding. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. I am sure 
that I will have the cooperation of both the proponents and the op- 
ponents in an effort to try to finish our hearings this morning. The 
staff director, Mr. Stong, must leave for the hearing that will be 
held in Arizona on Thursday. He must get away this afternoon, 
and we will stay until we finish, even if we don’t have lunch. So I 
can only urge that we try to restrict our presentations as best we can. 
Idon’t want to place any limitations on anyone. 

At the end we want a good summary of the proponents and the op- 

nents. .We. want them to do their. very best. 1 feel they will, but 
it will be helpful if we do get that summary at the termination of, 
or prior to the. termination of, our hearing. I am going to suggest 
that in connection with the summary that each side have 15 minutes. 
I will want to ask some questions; Sehaboir Magnuson will be here in 


a little bit and I am sure he may want to ask some questions. But I 
e 


want to suggest now to the people who will be summarizing and sum- 
ming up, that they be prepared to present it in 15 minutes; I mean 
for a 15-minute presentation. 

The Chair observed a story in the Seattle Post Intelligencer this 
morning which contains a message from the South Pole. A Mr. 
Edward J. Fremouw, who is one of the American scientists at the 
Amundsen-Scott IGY station, sent a shortwave radio message to Dan 
Wright, which is in the paper this morning, and if there is no objec- 
tion we will include this news article in the record. It was called to 
my attention this morning. 

(The news article referred to follows :) 


SoutH PoLE MESSAGE BACKS WILDERNESS BILL 


A message addressed to three U.S. Senators who are conducting a hearing 
in Seattle on proposed Federal legislation to preserve wilderness areas was re- 
ceived late last night by the Post-Intelligencer from a Seattle scientist now 
stationed at the South Pole. 

Edward J. Fremouw, one of the American scientists working at the Amundsen- 
Scott IGY station, sent the message via shortwave radio to Dan Wright, 16853 
4th Avenue South, operator of amateur radio station K7GCJ. 

ouw sent this message to Senators Henry M. Jackson, Warren H. 
Magnuson, Washington, and Senator Frank Moss, Utah: __ 
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“This message is from the beautiful, but very bleak Continent of Antarctica, 
where I am stationed. I am looking forward to returning to the beautiful 
State of Washington and want to come back to a place whose natural beauties 
will be preserved. Therefore, I fully and enthusiastically support the wilder. 
ness bill in its present form.” 

Senator Jackson. Now, again we will go out of order temporarily 
here in the calling of the witnesses. I did call Dr. Spickard yester- 
day and he was not here, so he will be the first witness this morning, 


STATEMENT OF DR. WARREN B. SPICKARD 


Dr. Srickarp. An argument frequently advanced by opponents of 
the wilderness bill is that we are locking up too many of the pictur- 
esque sections of our country in wilderness areas. The feeling is that 
these areas will be used by only a relatively few strong outdoor types, 
while thousands of more sedentary Americans will be deprived of en- 
joying them. It is hard to believe that we must have a road to every 
scenic area in the country. Can it be that the Nation’s physical 
health and vigor have fallen to such a low level that its people, whose 
forefathers carved this country from the wilderness, are unable to 
walk a few miles and enjoy the view? A 1958 report to the President 
on the state of the Nation’s health might tend to prove this; 20 per- 
cent of the draftees were physically unfit. Our children on the aver- 
age were the weakest of six nations studied in doing seven simple 
y ysical tests. If so, it is time we stop being a sports spectator 

ation and begin to become more physically active as individuals, 
Hiking is one of the means we can accomplish this, 

No one has ever proved that moderate physical activity is deleterious 
to a person with normal health. In fact, to the contrary, a recent 
English report concerning coronary artery disease indicates that the 
coronary arteries of persons engaged in sedentary types of work show 
arterio changes comparable to persons 15 years older doing moderate 
to heavy physical work. One of the best methods of increasing cor- 
onary circulation is walking a mile a day. 

Anyone who can walk or sit on a horse can enjoy a wilderness area. 
For example, in 1955, a couple of Seattle families I know, since I was 
one of them, had an canine 11-day trip on horseback to the North 
Cascades primitive area, which is quite an extensive area and much 
larger than some of the ones now contemplated. There were children 
in the party as young as 7 years and a 65-year-old grandfather, and 
at times we were as far as 20 miles from the nearest road. Had quite 
a enjoyable trip and struck a lot of virgin country and unfinished 

akes. | 


On another trip last year, 2 families with children, the youngest 
of which was 41% and the oldest 14, made an 11-mile hike to a mountain 
lookout and back; climbed 5,000 feet with no difficulty. And these 
are just average, GI families, not athletes or anything. The whole 
thing is motivation, I think. 

You find that a woman can go out and shop all day and walk 10 
miles and think nothing of it, but if you asked her to walk 2 miles 
and look at a view, she might think she couldn’t make it. 

There are indications that a growing number of average American 
families are coming to know and appreciate a few remnants of our 
once great wilderness areas that remain. Twenty years ago we made 
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a hiking trip through the rather primitive Olympic National Park 
and saw only five people. Last year on the same hike we met over 
100 people on the same trail.» At Olympic Shelter on the Hoh, there 
were 35 people from many walks of life, some enjoying fishing, hiking, 
and some just plain loafing, 9 miles from the ‘nearest. road. Many 
people were also seen at Elk Lake, Hoh Lake, and Blue Glacier, 15 
to 18 miles from the road. And these examples can be multiplied 
indefinitely, but time won’t permit. 

We have only to realize that our population is rapidly increasing. 
It will be doubled from 1925 to 1985, according to estimates; om 
therefore, I feel we must double our wilderness area if only to remain 
even. Furthermore, I think that there will be a higher percentage of 
people utilizing them at this time. 

Our forefathers, who built this country, realized the need to get 
away from the crowds and sedentary life of cities and towns to a com- 

letely different type of existence; and this need is even more acute 

today with the tensions produced with high speed living. It is time 
that. instead of using more tranquilizers, energizers, tobacco, and 
alcohol, more Americans will want.to get completely ‘away from the 
strain of society. Then they can enjoy being on their own in the few 
peoaining bite of our country as it was originally. It is our duty to 
preserve these areas for them. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Doctor; that is a very fine statement. 
Sorry we couldn’t take care of you yesterday. Mrs. Grace East. You 
may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GRACE EAST, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mrs. East. Thank you. My name is Grace East; I am Mrs. Clay- 
ton L. East of Seattle, Wash. I am appearing in behalf of, and 
speaking for, myself, and many thousands of unorganized persons 
who are interested in conservation, hiking, camping, educational bene- 
fits, and other values gained from our great outdoors. 

I have three sons who are active in scouting. I have a daughter 
also who is interested in outdoor activities, As a family we go out 
into the wilderness areas camping, hunting, skiing, and many other 
outdoor sports, including just getting away. But we have found 


‘ with the big family, and believe me they range from 17 down to 4, 


we have been camping since he was 3 months old, that there is. a lot 
of things that have to be carried. And it is a great convenience no 
matter—we are not asking for four-lane highways, but if there is a 
road into the area. There is lots of exercise; it is not making sissies 
out of us; it just gets us into the area where we can hike to the other 
parts, and we go in/over very poor forest roads and we still find the 
campsites crowded, indicating we do need more areas of that type. 
_ We are interested in the preservation of primitive areas. We be- 
lieve that the National Forest Service, National Park Service, and 
other governmental agencies are doing a wonderful job of preservin 
the great’ outdoors that are ours here, in the great Northwest. We 
cannot see where the passing of new laws setting up advisory boards 
enned letrialatdns would 
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Since I am a native Texan and my family in Texas has always 
been interested in ranching, I have a firsthand knowledge of grazing 
of livestock. In Texas A. & M. College studies and experiments 
have shown that deer and other wildlife can be grazed on the same 
ranges as cattle without either interfering with the other. I also 
know that grass, as well as timber, is a crop to be harvested. If it is 
not harvested it will cease to thrive. This I know, both from the 
education I have received and from observation. | 

When we hunt in some of these high areas we find cattle at the same 
places as the deer. Usually the ranchers drive their cattle out before 
the hunting season is open. 

We have observed the practices of the lumber people here in the 
Northwest and believe they are doing a good job of conservation 
practice. We do not believe that any theoretical conservationist in 
the Nation’s Capitol could add anything to what is already being 
done and what has been done. 

Therefore, I wish to express my opposition to this kind of legisla- 
tion until there is a need for it. Anis kind of legislation should 
only be considered after much study by a commission of unbiased 
people. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mrs. East; we appreciate having 
your statement. 

Now I am going back through the list. Cyril Hart. I called 
his name last night. Lars Nelson, Washington State Grange. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Kral, of Everett. 

Mr. Henry Kraut. This is my wife’s statement. 

(The statement read by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Henry J. Krat, Everett, Wash. 


As a mother of three growing children, I am very much concerned about our 
vanishing wilderness. I believe that furnishing them the basic physical needs, 
such as food, shelter, and clothing, is only part of their well-being and up 
bringing. I feel there is a moral responsibility that carries with it teaching 
them to preserve and cherish the beauty of natural forests, and the so-called 
lesser of God’s creatures. 

In our own case, we find that taking the children away from the distractions 
of TV, radio, etc., and exposing them to the beauty and reverence that such 
places seem to inspire, all barriers seem to vanish and we feel a unity that is 
hard to achieve in this hectic modern age. 

I would feel very remiss in my duties as a mother and citizen, if I didn’t 
try to do everything possible to prevent these areas from being desecrated 
before my children and yours have a chance to fight for their own rightful 
heritage. 

Therefore, I urge the passage of Senate bill 1123 and wish this statement to 
be made a part of the record of this hearing. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY KRAL, EVERETT, WASH. 


Mr. Krat. I have a written statement but I will try to ad lib and 
I will probably add a little bit. 

Senator Jackson. We are trying to adhere to the 5-minute rule 
here, because, frankly, it is going to hurt some of these other people 
who may not get a chance to testify. 

Mr. Krau. I was going to say that I am going to skip part of my 
statement. rat iy f 

Senator Jackson. All right; stick to 5 minutes, any way you do it. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HENRY KRAL, EVERETT, WASH. 


I’m Henry Kral and a mill worker from Everett, Wash. I’m not here to rep- 
resent any firm or group. I’m speaking for myself as a citizen in support of the 
wilderness bill, and know these to be the views of many of the people of Everett. 

I found it necessary to take time off from my job to come here to testify, but 
feel that this issue is too important to. us and our children and future genera- 
tions to be swayed by that. I stand to gain nothing financially by this bill but 
there are things in this world that are worth far more than money. I will be 
very happy indeed and more than amply repaid in seeing these areas which are 
rightfully ours, retained in their present state for us and future generations. It 
has been said that these wilderness areas are only for the privileged few, those 
that are neither rich or muscular athletes. I’m not complaining about my finan- 
cial status, but it is certainly not above that of the average workingman. As 
to my physical abilities, a couple of weeks ago I was. asked to help unload some 
flour at the mill. We were on that, job, for about 2 hours and my back was sore 
for 3 days after that so I guess I can’t claim to be very brawny. 

Just the same I enjoy nothing more than getting out into these wilderness 
areas with a moderate pack, at a leisurely pace. Many times with no set 
goal to achieve by a certain time, stopping here and there to get a closer look 
at some supposed lowly fungus on a rotting log, then some forest giant, and later 
a lunch in either the quiet of the forest or by some rushing stream. Later in the 
day may come the supreme thrill of a breathtaking view as one reaches the top of 
a ridge, or a view of the sea through the forest. I: can only mention the 
evening campfire, as I can barely touch a very few of the highlights of the 
unspoiled wilderness. In the first place, there isn’t near enough time to do 
justice to these thrilling experiences, to say nothing of the impossibility of 
putting these experiences into words. Some mercenary commercial interests 
that can see nothing but board feet in a tree or kilowatts in a stream, pounds of 
copper per ton of rock, might say this is just dreamer’s hogwash. All I’ve got 
to say is that I’ve seen both the less energetic studious type of person and the big 
tough brawny muscular ones so taken up by these surroundings as to be unable 
to even speak. 

I feel that these rapidly vanishing wildernesses are necessary for the physical 
and mental well-being of a great many Americans, everyday citizens from all 
walks of life. Not just crackpots or professional nature lovers. This I think is 
borne out by the rising incidence of mental disorders which in my opinion ties 
in directly with the decline in our wilderness. It used to be when one needed 
peace of mind one merely wandered out of the back door across the fields into the 
timber. Sure, grandpa probably said, “We need some meat for the table,” but I 
have a feeling that many times, though he wouldn’t have admitted it, probably 
even to himself, he really had something on his mind he had to think through. 

If one were to make a snap judgment as to the supply of timber or the needs 
of the other industries which are seeking to exploit these areas, one might 
think by the uproar raised by some members of these industries that there is 
a critical shortage of these resources. Recently I looked into the matter more 
thoroughly, and one finds that these products are rather competing in a glutted 
market and that in their effort to undersell.each other and still come out with 
a large profit, some would sacrifice anything in order to get their raw material 
at a lower cost, even if it means great waste and disregard for the future, such 
4s Claims that we can’t afford to restock by planting where needed, areas already 
cut over and unproductive. In support of these facts I would like to point 
to stumpage prices of $20 per thousand or less in national forests, price supports 
being needed on beef, and the closing down or curtaling of production of exist- 
ing mines, because of low prices. Also the well-known fact that timber is now 
growing faster than it is being cut. Some say second growth won’t make 
plywood, yet it is already being used for this. 

Therefore, I say we would be destroying far greater resources for much 
lesser ones, if we failed to give these wilderness areas the protection of this 
wilderness bill. 

I would also like to add that I feel any roads into these areas would destroy 

wilderness and scenic resources rather than making them more accessible. 


| Mr. Krat.. First I want to thank Senator Jackson and the entire 


committee for this opportunity of testifying; and I am Henry Kral 
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and I am a millworker in a plywood mill in Everett, and I am not here 
to represent any firm or group. I am speaking for myself as a citi- 
zen in support of the wilderness bill, S. 1123. 

Senator Jackson. Which plywood mill ? 

Mr. Krau. Everett Plywood. 

Senator Jackson. Are you a shareowner? 

Mr. Krav. No; I am not a shareowner, but I know quite a few of 
them there that have the same opinion. I know some of them were 
going to write. 
_ I found it necessary to take time off from my job to come here to 

testify, but I feel that this issue is too important to us and our chil- 
dren and future generations to be swayed by that, I stand to gain 
nothing financially by this bill, but there are things in this world 
that are worth far more than money. I will be very happy indeed 
and more than amply repaid in seeing these areas which are right- 
fully ours retained in their present state for us and future generations, 

I feel that these rapidly vanishing wilderness areas are necessary 
for the physical and mental well-being of a great many Americans, 
everyday citizens from all walks of life, not just crackpots or pro- 
fessional nature lovers. This I think is borne out by the rising inci- 
dence of mental disorders which in my opinion ties in directly with the 
decline in our wilderness. It used to be when one needed peace of 
mind one merely wandered out the backdoor across the fields into 
the timber. Sure, grandpa probably said, “We need some meat for 
the table,” but I have a feeling that many times, though he wouldn't 
have admitted it probably even to himself, he really had something 
on his mind he had to think through. , 

From what I can gather from the testimony of the opponents of 


this bill, they don’t mind if there are wilderness areas set aside, but 

they don’t want them set aside just yet; they want it put off. In the 

meantime they don’t want a status quo either. Why not? Because 

they want this time to grab these areas off for themselves and cut 

them clean and strip them of all they can make a fast buck on. That 

is ee I think we need this bill now, before it is too late. Many of 
u 


these lumbermen, miners, etc., still would follow the destructive poli- 
cies they have used. 

At this point I would like to call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that any lumberman coming out in favor of S. 1123 is 
sticking his neck out a mile. There are, I think, any number of pres- 
sures that could be applied to him and make it tough for him in 
general. This alone could discourage many who would otherwise 
eaeiry in favor of it. I would like to compliment the few lumbermen 
who have had the guts to testify in favor of this bill in the face of 
this situation. 

I would also like to say that these claims of too much Federally 
owned land in this State are wholly wrong, as the major portion of 
this land is actually the only thing that saved these industries. 

If one were to make a snap judgment as to the supply of timber or 
the needs of the other industries which are seeking to exploit these 
areas, one might think by the uproar raised by some members of 
industries that there is a critical shortage of these resources. Re 
cently I looked into the matter more thoroughly and one finds that 
these products are rather competing in a glutted market and that m 
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their effort to undersell each other and still come out with a large 
profit, some would sacrifice anything in order to get their raw material 
at & lower cost, even if it means great waste and disregard for the 
future, such as claims that we can’t afford to restock ——— 
where needed, areas already cut over and unproductive. support 
of these facts, I would like to point to stumpage prices of $20 per 
thousand, or less in national forests; ie supports being needed on 
beef and the closing down or curtailing of production of existing 
mines because of low prices. Also the well-known fact that timber 
is now growing faster than it is being cut. Some say second growth 
won’t make plywood, yet it is already being used for this. 

Therefore T say we would be destroying far greater resources for 
much lesser ones if we failed to give these wilderness areas the protec- 
tion of this wilderness bill. 

I would also like to add that I feel any roads into these areas would 
destroy these wilderness and scenic resources rather than making them 
more accessible. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Kral, and thank you for pre- 
senting the statement in behalf of your wife, too. 

Mr. u. Thank you. And I have seen second growth being used 
right now in the plywood mill. , 

enator Jackson. Well, how old second growth? 

Mr. Krau. I don’t know what the age of it would be. 

Senator Jackson. There is some second-growth fir. Are you 
talking about fir? 

Mr. Krar, Fir, yes. 

Senator Jackson. I suppose small cores, but it would be pretty 
old timber. Some second growth in Snohomish County, of course, is 
over 60 years old. 

Mr. L. I know that the younger growth they use for core. 

Senator Jackson. Over 70 years old, pardon me. 

_ Mr. Kraut. The younger growth they are using for core, or where 
it is not too closely grown. When it grows closer together they have 
used it for face, 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Krat. Thank you, Senator Jackson, and the committee, 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Don Follett, representing the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF DON M. FOLLETT, REPRESENTING THE SEATTLE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Fotterr. Thank you, Senator Jackson, Senator Magnuson, My 
name is Don M. Follett; I am vice president and general manager, 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, which organization I represent today. 

am also speaking as president of the Western States Council, an 
organization composed of chambers of commerce in the 13 Western 
States, which concerns itself primarily with the development of the 
natural resources. of'the West. Since the views of the Seattle Cham- 

of Commerce and the Western States Council are as one on the 
subject of this hearing, I should like the record to show that this 
statement fairly defines the position of each of these organizations. 
, The statement I am about to submit differs but slightly from my. 
tement before the hearing conducted by the Senate committee in © 
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Bend, Oreg., on November 7, 1958. Examination of S. 1123 reveals 
that it contains essentially the same undesirable provisions as were 
contained in S, 4028, and we should like the record to show that our 
attitude toward those provisions remains unchanged.. We should also 
like to request of the committee that. in the event the legislation which 
is the subject of this hearing should be amended or modified, we be 
given an opportunity to submit additional testimony pertinent to such 
amendments or modifications. 

. Section 4(a) of the proposed act makes provision for the establish- 
ment of such a Council by specifying that the three citizen members 
of the National Wilderness Preservation Council “shall be persons 
known to be informed regarding, and interested in the preservation of 
wilderness.” No knowledge of the many other varied uses of Federal 
lands, or of the economic importance of the natural resources on such 
lands, is required. Should this proposed legislation be enacted into 
law, it is certain that advocates of other special use of such lands will 
clamor for establishment of similar councils to promote their interests, 
using Federal tax funds for such purposes. The chaos that would 
result with each of these councils empowered to make independent 
recommendations to the Congress can easily be imagined. Inclusion 
of such groups within the framework of the Federal Government is 
to us completely unjustified. 

We have no quarrel with those who believe sincerely in the need for 
preservation of certain areas in the primitive state for the use and 
enjoyment of present and future generations. We share that belief. 
But we point out that existing regulations are so definitive as to re- 
move any doubt as to the determination of the legislative and ad- 
ministrative branches of our Government to establish and maintain 
sufficient wilderness and wild areas to guarantee the availability of 
this type of recreational facility for all time. 

Under present law, the Secretary of Agriculture, upon recommen- 
dation of the Chief of the Forest Service may designate tracts of not 
less than 100,000 acres as wilderness areas. In addition, the Chief of 
the Forest Service may designate tracts of less than 100,000 acres, but 
not less than 5,000 acres, as wild areas, to be administered in the same 
manner as wilderness areas, with the same restrictions upon their use. 

It has been estimated that probably not more than one-tenth of 
1 percent of our population is dedicated or hardy enough to take 
advantage of this type of recreation. Yet the proposed act contem- 
plates establishment of approximately 50 million acres of wilderness 
area, about 90 percent of which would be in the Western States, with 
no limit on future additions to, or expansion of, those acreages, except 
whatever limits might be imposed by Congress. And, in the prop 
legislation, even congressional authority is limited by provision that 
proposed additions shall automatically take effect. upon the expiration 
of the first period of 120 calendar days of continuous session of Con- 
gress following the date on which the proposal is submitted, if during 
this period Congress does not pass a concurrent resolution in opposl- 
tion. Thus, Congress need not express approval; it need only to fail 
to express disapproval, and an arbitrary areaiteatic decision, which 
might affect billions of dollars’ worth of national assets, and the econ- 
omies of communities, or of States, or-of regions, becomes final. 

Congress has established an Outdoor Recreation Resources Revie 
Commission and has charged it with the responsibility for surveying 
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our outdoor recreational resources and opportunities, including wild- 
erness areas. By 1961 this Commission is to report to Congress on its 
estimate of what our requirements will be in the future. Certainly 
this report should indicate whether or not any additional legislation in 
this highly controversial field is truly in the best interests of the Na- 
tion’s economy. Pending completion of the Commission’s report, the 
Western States Council and the Seattle Chamber of Commerce join 
in urging that neither the proposed legislation, S. 1123, nor any simi- 
lar legislation, receive the approval of Congress. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Follett. We appreciate your 
statement. 

(A statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DoN M. FOLLETT, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND PRESIDENT OF THE WESTERN STATES 
CouNCIL 


My name is Don M. Follett. I am vice president and general manager of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, which organization I represent today. I 
am also speaking as president of the Western States Council, an organization 
composed of chambers of commerce in the 13 Western States, which concerns 
itself primarily with the development of the natural resources of the West. 
Since the views of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and the Western States 
Council are as one of the subject of this hearing, I should like the record to 
show that this statement fairly defines the position of each of these organi- 
zations. 

The statement I am about to submit differs but slightly from my statement 
before the hearing conducted by this Senate committee in Bend, Oreg., on 
November 7, 1958. Examination of 8. 1123 reveals that it contains essentially 
the same undesirable provisions as were contained in §. 4028, and we should 
like the record to show that our attitude toward those provisions remains un- 
changed. We should also like to request of the committee that in the event 
the legislation which is the subject of this hearing should be amended or modi- 
fied, we be given an opportunity to submit additional testimony pertinent to such 
amendments or modifications. 

We are strongly opposed to the passage of the proposed National Wilderness 
Preservation Act, or any other legislation which would establish a Wilderness 
Preservation Council or any other council or board for the purpose of advocating 
or promoting any program of management of federally owned or controlled area 
which favors any special interest group or groups. 

Section 4(a) of the proposed act makes provision for the establishment of 
such a Council by specifying that the three citizen members of the National 
Wilderness Preservation Council “shall be persons known to be informed regard- 
ing, and interested in. the preservation of, wilderness.” No knowledge of the 
many other varied uses of Federal lands, or the economic importance of the 
natural resources on such lands, is required. Should this proposed legislation 
be enacted into law, it is certain that advocates of other special use of such 
lands will clamor for establishment of similar councils to promote their interests, 
using Federal tax funds for such purposes. The chaos that would result with 
each of these councils empowered to make independent recommendations to the 
Congress can easily be imagined. Inclusion of such groups within the framework 
of the Federal Government is to us completely unjustified. Existing private and 
quasi-public organizations, formed for the purpose of furthering or protecting 
their own interests in the use and management of Federal lands, have clearly 
demonstrated their ability to make their voices heard and their influnce felt in the 
legislatures of our States and in the committee rooms of the Congress. This 
hearing today is evidence of that ability. It serves to demonstrate the capa- 
biliy of the Congress—and its willingness—to seek and to obtain the counsel 
and opinion of the people of this country on issues that affect them, without 
establishing still more special Federal agencies to complicate an already over- 
developed administrative complex. 

. Even though the Federal lands are the property of all of the people of the 
United States, the citizens of the 13. Western States have by far the greatest 
interest in determining that these lands are dedicated to the multiple-use concept 
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of management. Our present and future economic development is greatly 
dependent upon the proper utilization of the resources of these lands. If we are 
to develop our economic potential to its maximum and maintain our proper place 
among the other States of the Union, we must be assured of scientific management 
of these tremendous national assets in such a manner that they will produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, including, of course, that of recreation. 

We have no quarrel with those who believe sincerely in the need for preserva- 
tion of certain areas in the primitive state for the use and enjoyment of present 
and future generations. We share that belief. But we point out that existing 
regulations are so definitive as to remove any doubt as to the determination of 
the legislative and administrative branches of our Government to establish and 
maintain sufficient wilderness and wild areas to guarantee the availability of 
this type of recreational facility for all time. Under present law the Secretary 
of Agriculture, upon recommendation of the Chief of the Forest Service, may 
designate tracts of not less than 100,000 acres as “wilderness areas.” In addi- 
tion, the Chief of the Forest Service may designate tracts of less than 100,000 
acres, but not less than 5,000 acres, as “wild areas,” to be administered in the 
same manner as “wilderness areas,” with the same restrictions upon their use. 

Is there need, then, to intrude into the national park system, which was estab- 
lished for certain specific purposes, and into the wildlife refuges and ranges, and 
into the Indian reservations, or into any other lands owned or controlled by the 
Federal Government in order to create more single-use areas for the limited 
number of persons of this or future generations who find this type of recreation 
appealing? 

It has been estimated that probably not more than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our population is dedicated or hardy enough to take advantage of this type of 
recreation. Yet the proposed act contemplates establishment of approximately 
50 million acres of wilderness area—about 90 percent of which would be in the 
Western States—with no limit on future additions to, or expansion of, those 
acreages except whatever limits might be imposed by Congress. And, in the 
proposed legislation even congressional authority is limited by provision that 
proposed additions shall automatically take effect upon the expiration of the first 
period of 120 calendar days of continuous session of Congress following the date 
on which the proposal is submitted, if during this period Congress does not pass 
a concurrent resolution in opposition. Thus Congress need not express ap- 
proval; it need only to fail to express disapproval—and an arbitrary bureau- 
cratic decision, which might affect billions of dollars’ worth of national assets— 
and the economies of communities, or of States, or regions—becomes final. 

Congress has established an Outdoor Recreation: Resources Review Commis- 
sion, and has charged it with the responsibility for surveying our outdoor 
recreational resources and opportunities, including wilderness areas. By 1961 
this Commission is to report to Congress on its estimate of what our require 
ments will be in the future. Certainly. this report should indicate whether or 
not any additional legislation in this highly controversial field is truly in the 
best interests of the Nation’s economy. Pending completion of the Commission's 
report, the Western States Council and the Seattle Chamber of Commerce join 
in urging that neither the proposed legislation, 8.1123 nor any similar legislation, 
receive the approval of Congress. 


Senator Jackson. The Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce. Is anyone 
here from the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce? Their statement 
will be included in. the record. I understand Mr. Stong has that, 
so we will go on to the next one. 

Walter C. McCarthy. He is from the College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Washington. Carwin A. Woolley, Portland, for the Pa- 
cific Logging Congress. 


STATEMENT OF CARWIN A. WOOLLEY, REPRESENTING THE PACIFIC 
LOGGING CONGRESS 


Mr. Woottey. I will present this statement for the record, Senator: 
Senator Jackson. Mr. Woolley, without objection, your statement 
will be included in full at this point and you may summarize it in your 


own way. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS, CARWIN A. WOOLLEY, SECRETARY 


The Pacific Logging Congress, which this year is celebrating its golden 
anniversary is sincerely grateful for this opportunity to express the views 
of western logging industry, in regard to the proposed wilderness bill, S. 1123. 

We would like to make it abundantly clear that we are wholly in accord with 
the principle that preservation of wilderness is a proper and desirable function 
of multiple use of public lands. We also believe that 8. 1123, or any legislation 
which tends to give special recognition, privileges, and powers of influence to any 
single use of public lands is contrary to the multiple-use concept and should not 
be enacted. 

We do not believe that there is need for the enactment of S. 1123 or any similar 
legislation. 

The proponents of this bill have failed to prove that our public officials charged 
with the administration of public lands, excluding the national parks and other 
lands reserved for special purposes, are not doing a good job of managing these 
lands on a multiple-use basis including the preservation of wilderness. They 
have also failed to prove that the officials of the National Park Service are not 
primarily concerned with the principle of wilderness preservation or that their 
long-range plans for the development of the national parks do not’ include major 
provisions for wilderness. ‘Why, then, is this bill necessary? 

We' do not believe that Indian lands or wildlife refuges and game ranges 
should be included in wilderness legislation. Indian lands are privately owned 
lands held in trust for the legal owners by the Federal Government, and these 
people should not be subjected to governmental coercion as to the use of their 
property! Wildlife refuges and game ranges are lands already set aside fo: 
one specific use which is not compatible with wilderness. 

We believe that public lands should not be set aside for any single-purpose use 
until a detailed analysis has been made by professional natural resource man- 
agers and a‘ long-term management plan made for the area in which the pro- 
posed special use is harmoniously correlated with the economic and recreational 
requirements of the adjacent communities and of the Nation. The negative 
determination of future wilderness area boundaries, as set forth in 8. 1123, 
is in direct and violent contradiction to every known precept of sound resource 
management. F 
_ The language of S. 1123 is vague as to the true intent of the sponsors in re- 
gard to future expansion of the proposed wilderness system. Section 1, para- 
graph (c), states, in part, ‘Pursuant to this policy the Congress gives sanction 
to the continued preservation as wilderness of those areas federally owned or 
controlled that are within national parks, national forests, national wildlife 
refuges, or other public lands, and that have so far retained under their Fed- 
eral administration the principal attributes of their primeval character.” ‘We 
believe that this phraseology is deliberately employed to provide a powerful 
propaganda device to be used by overzealous wilderness enthusiasts to imply 
that it is the intent of Congress that all presently undeveloped Federal lands 
should be preserved as wilderness regardless of their most beneficial use. 

We believe that the recreational, scenic, and educational values of wilderness, 
claimed to be for all the people by the proponents of 8. 1123, are limited to the 
very few. who possess the physical stamina, financial independence, or leisure 
time to enjoy them. Recreational use of wilderness is denied to the ever-in- 
creasing millions of family and weekend recreationists who want and need 
easily accessible forest areas for their enjoyment. : 

Except for the satisfaction of utter solitude, wilderness areas produce no 
benefits that cannot be obtained through judicious application of known multi- 
ple use management techniques. Therefore, wilderness areas should be care- 
fully selected and spread out so as not to interfere unduly with multiple use 
and at the same time to satisfy that small minority who apparently cannot 
enjoy the wonders of Nature unless completely isolated from human influence. 

We particularly oppose the provisions of 8.1123 that would establish a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Council. 

The proponents of the bill assure us that the proposed Council would have no 
administrative functions; but section 4, paragraph (c), provides, in part, that 
Council “may make, sponsor, and encourage the coordination of surveys of 

ess needs and conditions and gather and disseminate information, in- 

39871— 5918 
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cluding maps, for the information of the public regarding use and preservation 
of the areas of wilderness within the wilderness system, including information 
and maps regarding State and other non-Federal areas... The making, sponsor- 
ship, and coordination of surveys, and the dissemination of information is an 
administrative function.’ It is unthinkable that these’ powers should) be granted 
to a purely advisory Council whose only qualification for appointive members 
is that they be “known to be informed regarding and interested in the: preserya- 
tion of wilderness.” . ; 

Section 4, paragraph (c), further provides that “The Council is directed to 
consult with, advise, and invoke the aid of appropriate officers of. the U.S. Goy- 
ernment and to assist in obtaining cooperation in wilderness preservation and 
use among Federal and State agencies and private agencies and organizations 
concerned therewith.” This almost unlimited power to propagandize the public 
through public auspices and to influence Congress.in favor of one specialized 
use, would place the nominal administrators of public lands in an intolerable 
aon in attempting to manage these lands for the best interest. of all the 
people. 

It should be particularly noted that in all the public hearings and recorded 
testimony on the predecessors of 8.1123 (namely, 8.1176 and 8S. 4028), more ob- 
jections have been voiced against the establishment of this proposed National 
Wilderness Preservation Council than any other provision of the above-named 
“bills. Yet this section has remained virtually unchanged in each succeeding 
draft of proposed wilderness legislation. The conclusion is inescapable that the 
reason for the persistent inclusion of this proposed new governmental body is 
that it is intended to exert considerable influence in the acquisition of large, new 
. aereages of land for preservation as wilderness and, perhaps, to eventually take 
over the administration of all these lands. 

We believe that enactment of any wilderness legislation, prior to the report 
and recommendations of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, would be particularly ill-advised and premature. This commission 
is charged with the obligation “to inventory and evaluate the outdoor recrea- 
tion resources and opportunities of the Nation and to determine the types and 
location of such resources and opportunities which will be required by present 
and future generations,” It is additionally charged “to make comprehensive 
information and recommendations leading to these goals available.” — 

The only justifiable reason for enactment of wilderness legislation, prior to 
the release of the comprehensive information that will unquestionably be accu- 
mulated by this commission, would be an immediate threat to presently pro 
posed or established wilderness areas. No such threat has been proved by any 
of the proponents of S, 1123. 

In conclusion, therefore, we most earnestly request that 8.1123 be given an 
unfavorable report by your committee, and that no further legislation pertain- 
ing to wilderness preservation be considered until after the report of the Out: 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission has been made public. 


Sai tT Thank you. I will attempt to cut it as short as 
ossible. 

r My name is Carwin A. Woolley, I am a forester by eens and 
I am employed as secretary by the Pacific Logging Congress, which 
this year is commemorating its 50th year of service to the forest in- 
dustry. I am appearing to speak for the Pacific Logging Congress 
in opposition to the proposed wilderness bill, S. 1123. The more 
detailed presentation has been entered in the record. 

First, let me make it abundantly clear that we are wholly in accord 
with the principle that preservation of wilderness is a proper and 
desirable function of multiple use of public lands. We also believe 
that S. 1123, or any legislation which tends to give special recogni- 
tion, privileges, and powers of influence to any single use of public 
lands is contrary to the multiple-use concept and should not be 
enacted. It does maintain that wilderness is only one of the many 
desirable uses and should be applied only to those areas particularly 
adapted to wilderness use. 
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We do not believe that there is need: for ‘the enactment ofS. 4123 
or any similar legislation. We believe the proponents.of this bill 
have failed to a that our public officials charged with the admin- 

lic lands, excluding the national parks and other lands 
reserved for special purposes, are not doing a good job,of managing 


these lands on a multiple-use basis, including the preservation of 


wilderness. They have also failed to prove that the officials of the 
National Park Service are not primarily concerned with the principle 
of wilderness preservation or that their long-range plans for the de- 
velopment of the national parks do not include major provisions for 
Sie dernias. Why, then, is this bill necessary ? 

We do not believe that Indian lands or wildlife refuges and game 
ranges should be included in wilderness legislation. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, Mr. Woolley, right there I think the 
record ought to show, Senator Jackson, that on wildlife refuges we 
have a separate program administered by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice for the acquisition of lands. There has been no attempt to go into 

ublic lands, but there is for future acquisition. As a matter of fact, 
shooed a bill which Senator Jackson is very familiar with and 
supported to raise, for instance, the duck stamp from $2 to $3 on the 
basis that all of the money would be used. for the meets of further 
wildlife bottom lands and marshlands. Everybody to it, be- 
eause in the past only a portion of the fund, of the $2. duck stamp, as 
duck hunters well know, went for the acquisition of lands. Now it.is 
the full amount, so that will mean the acquisition of sypronimately 
$6 million a year or more, and some of these lands are ¢ cap lands, 
to buy for the next 37 years on a definite program, which will bring 
in many millions of acres into the wildlife refuges, but that is, as you 
point out, a separate ea 

Mr. Woo.tey. It should be a separate pro; 6 

Senator Maenvuson. It is administered. y the Fish and, Wildlife 
Service wholly. Now, I don’t know -whether this bill would 
include—— 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maenuson. That in or not. I think that is a point to be 


made, I just wanted to show that, Mr. Chairman, for the record. 


Senator Jackson. Yes. Well, I think, Senator Magnuson, what the 
bill really refers to are the wild, primitive areas in public domain that, 
are a part of the refuge system. I am sure there is no thought of in- 


‘cluding land that will be acquired in the future. I mean most of the 


ducklands—— 

Senator Maenuson. This is only to acquire private lands. 

Mr. Wooutry. The bill provides that any land brought imto the 
refuge system shall be considered for its wilderness value, too. 
_ Senator Jackson. Yes. They have 5 years in which—the Secretary 

t think that. we can that 

the private lands that are being acquired, that Senator, Magnuson 
referred to, with the additional money from the duck stamps, I should 
like to express the doubt whether the thought would even be given to 
meluding such areas for the most pant as wild and primitive.. I think 
they pertain primarily to marshlands and other lands that, would 
not have any wild and primitive value. Now, I may be wrong. 
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Mr. Woottey. The point is, Senator, the game ranges and refuges 


are managed lands for the production or protection of wildlife and 
they do not fit into the wilderness concept. 

nator Magnuson. Well, sometimes they are not wilderness at 
all. They are just swamplands. 

Senator Jackson. I am not an expert in this field, but isn’t it true 
that we have certain areas now that are indeed wild and primitive 
that are also used as game refuges? 

Mr. Woot.ey. I believe there are some such cases. 

Senator Jackson. And I mean the experts would agree that are 
wild and primitive. 

Mr. Wootnrr. The process: of: merely protecting a certaim. species 
of animal can be done on any primitive or any area regardless:of its 
classification merely by putting a closed season on it. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I understand, but I am sure you would 
agree that there are areas that all people agreed that are wild and 
primitive that are also being used as game refuges. 

Mr. Wooxtey. I do not know that they are so classified as such. 

Senator Jackson. Well—— 

Mr. Woo.ttey. But in any case the protection of the animals can 
be preserved, if merely protection is concerned, that can be done merely 
by regulation of the hunting and so forth. If they are to be managed 
for the best interests of the wildlife, it cannot be done in the wilderness 
areas. | 

Senator Magnuson. Well, the definition of wilderness is somewhat 
bandied around but this is to be done in places where you can get 
into them and get at them to help them propagate and to rehabilitate, 
say, a duck run or whatever it may be, but it becomes an area that will 
be used for the purpose, for instance there was a lady here yesterday 
that represented the Audubon Society. Well now, they don’t go out 
and hunt ducks, but they are going to buy a lot of duck stamps for the 
P of having these areas for the wildlife and they become semi- 
wilderness areas in that respect. 

Mr. Woo.tey. If they are semiwilderness they are not wilderness. 
We do not believe that public lands should be set aside for any single 
purpose use until a ee determination has been made by qualified 
resource managers that such special use will best serve the interests of 
all the people. 

The negative determination of areas to be reserved for wilderness 
as embodied. in S. 1123 is in direct and violent. contradiction to every 
known precept of good resource management, and I might add that 
that is one of the points to which the Forest Service objected most 
strongly, too, in the predecessor of this bill. 

We believe that certain portions of S. 1123 imply approval of fu- 
ture further es of the proposed wilderness system far beyond 
the lands specifically mentioned: We believe that the enjoyment of 
utter solitude is the only benefit of vast wilderness areas that cannot 
be better obtained for all the people from lands properly adminis- 
tered on a multiple use basis. 

We particularly oppose the provisions of S. 1123 that would inflict 
a taxpayers supported special interest lobby operating under con- 
gressional sanction upon the citizens of our country.; We refer, of 
course, to the proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council. 
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Finally, -we'believe that it is particularly ill advised .and:premature 
to consider any wilderness legislation before the report and recom- 
mendations of the-Outdoor. Recreation Resources Review Commission 
is made public. It is unthinkable that any detailed wilderness legis- 
lation should be considered before the valuable information that will 
unquestionably be accumulated by this commission is available, 

z= conclusion, we most earnestly recommend that your committee 
return an unfavorable report on S. 1123 and that no wilderness legis- 
lation be considered before the report of the Outdoor Recreation 
sources Review Commission has been released. 

_ Senator Jackson. Thank you, sir; appreciate having your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Hagenstein, we will be very pleased to hear from you, execu- 
tice vice president of the Industrial Forestry Association, Portland, 
Oreg. We have your statement; would you like it included in its en- 
tirety at-this point in the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF W. D. HAGENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hagenstein. I would very much, Mr. Chairman, please. 
Senator Jackson. All right, and go ahead and proceed as you wish. 
* (The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF W. D. HAGENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT INDUSTRIAL 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


My name is W. D. Hagenstein and I reside in Portland, Oreg. I am a profes- 
sional forester and a registered professional engineer in the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. I am executive vice president of the Industrial Forestry Asso- 
ciation which has been promoting constructive forest management throughout 
the Douglas-fir region of western Washington and western Oregon for 25 years. 

The Industrial Forestry Association consists of 61 companies engaged in the 
business of growing and harvesting timber and manufacturing lumber, pulp and 
paper, plywood, shingles, hard and soft boards, and other forest products. Our 
members own and manage more than 7 million acres of forest land. They op- 
erate nearly 250 wood-using plants which employ more than 63,000 people and 
have an annual payroll of more than $300 million. 

The Industrial Forestry Association founded the now nationwide tree farm 
program in 1941 and to date has certified 5,715,362: acres of privately-owned 
forests as tree farms in our region. We operate one of the West’s largest forest 
tree nurseries as a nonprofit enterprise. to provide seedling trees for tree farmers. 
We have produced more than 100 million trees since 1942. We are also develop- 
ing better trees through application of the principles of geneties by a substantial 
Tesearch program. , ‘ 

We testified at two.of the five hearings held in 1958 on the predecessor bill, 
§. 4028. We also audited the other three hearings. In our presentation before 
this committee at Bend, Oreg., on November 7, 1958, we illustrated with perti- 
nent data how locking up 50 million acres in single-use wilderness would harm’ 
the economy of the 11 Western States. 

Rather than present and discuss such data again, with the exception of one 
small portion, we respectfully refer you to our previous testimony which is in- 
cluded in the printed record of hearings on S. 4028. The proponents argue that 
the 50 million acres proposed to be included in the national wilderness preserva- 
tion system constitute only 2 percent of the total land area of the United States. 
But have they ever told the people of the State of Washington that the system 
would grab nearly 17 percent of all their Federal lands? Or the people of Cali- 

, 12 percent of theirs? Or the people of Montana, 15 percent of theirs? 
Or the people of Wyoming, 16 percent of theirs? Or the people of Arizona, 12 
Percent of theirs? Or have they told the people of Jefferson County, Wash., 
og 1123 would make permanent wilderness of 46 percent of their total land 
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At this time, we would like to confine our discussion to the philosophy of the 
proposal contained in S. 1123. [ 

After listening to all the proponents in the 1958 hearings, I came to the un- 
mistakable conclusion that they differed markedly from those of us arguing for 
continuation and expansion of present Federal multiple-use policies. They 
talked as though they were against management, protection, and use of natural 
resources ,while we acknowledged the legitimate place of wilderness in our land- 
use scheme. Theirs was an extreme viewpoint ; ours moderate. 

Any. modification of Federal land management policy, such as proposed by §, 
1123, will have a significant effect upon many local economies. Putting 50 mil- 
lion acres behind wilderness boundaries with their implicit “no use” signs will 
lessen job opportunities, reduce value of people's homes, and destroy small busi- 
nessmen in community after community throughout the West. This is economic 
suicide for a country with a growing population which needs more jobs and more 
products. 

A spurious argument for the bill by many proponents, who acknowledged it 
would result in a reduced natural resource base, was that 50 million acres of 
roadless wilderness would enhance our tourist business. This utterly ignores 
that half our tourists are our own residents, Before a resident can be a tourist 
in his own State, he must have a job. In the West, that means increased use 
of natural resources to provide more jobs for more people. All our Western 
States are using four-color national advertising, at taxpayers’ expense, to attract 
out-of-State tourists, -And here we are talking about a proposal which would 
deny them enjoyment of many of our scenic wonders because they couldn't be 
reached by roads. How, then, can the proponents cling to this exploded argu- 
ment that unproductive wilderness over millions of acres is good for our 
economy? . 


The onus of proving, with facts and figures, that S. 1123 will not harm the. 


western economy, areas by area, State by State, is on the backs of the propo- 
nents,. ,Neither last. year nor before have they made a case for this legislation. 

Those who are sponsoring it in Congress also have the problem of explaining 
to their constituents just exactly what lands are included and whether they 
ean be reserved for unproductive wilderness without destroying jobs, devaluing 
homes, limiting family recreation, and torpedoing investments of thousands of 
our citizens in surrounding areas. oe 

One witness last year argued that the bill was necessary in. order. to provide 
sufficient range for the grizzly bear which, he said, was a “highly mobile” 
species. The only time I ever met one, I quickly climbed a tree in hopes that 
all I had read about the critter—namely, that he couldn’t climb trees—was 
true. Itis! 

I would remind the committee that man, too, is a highly mobile creature who 
also “lives off the country.” Without an adequate natural resource base, he 
must change his location to survive. 

In discussing 8. 1123, I believe a little American history is germane, Wvery 
American knows that the reason he is an American is because his ancestors left 
the Old World for three reasons. First, to have the chance to own some land. 
Second, to worship God in his own way. Third, to get away from incessant 
wars. j 

' ‘The first.of these, in my opinion, was the most important. When our country 
was founded, the policy of our Government, which owned every acre of 
outside the Original Thirteen Colonies, was to dispose of it. Through the Home- 
stead Act, land grants to build canals, wagon roads and railroads and land scrip 
for veterans of some of our wars, much of the public domain was transferred to 
private ownership: The privilege of staking out a claim brought our pioneer# 
to the West. After nearly a century and a half, the Government discontinued 
entry under the land laws and set aside the remainder of its lands for national 
forests, parks, military reservations, and so forth. 

Despite all the latter day criticism leveled at our various land laws, they 
served their purpose well by settling our Nation. When the national forests 
and other reservations were established, the Government dedicated itself by law 
to manage these lands in the best interest of the people of the United States. 
Government also has a moral responsibility to protect, manage, and use its lands 
for the benefit of its citizens and their economy. How this obligation can be fully 
aes _ devotion of 50 million acres to single-purpose wilderness ‘is hard 

erstand. t 
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No group:in this country can intelligently determine land use for millions of 
acres without intimate knowledge of their resources, problems; and prospects.) 

Neither can.Congress wisely legislate single-purpose land-use boundaries with- 
out having such knowledge. , 

‘Have the proponents of this bill told the Members of Congress or the public 
that only a very small proportion of the lands included in the proposed national, 
wilderness preservation system have been covered by the Government’s, system 
of land surveys? Haye the proponents told the people that most of these lands 
have never been examined to determine whether dedication as permanent wilder— 
néss Will preclude them from making their fullest contribution to society? Or 
that ‘their one-purpose reservation. will restrict:;job opportunities in mining, 
forestry, water development, grazing and mass recreation? Or that their use 
and enjoyment by motorists, hunters, fishermen, picnickers, campers, skiers, 

mers, and boaters will be severely limited by no roads? 

‘The proponents claim that 8. 1123 is a wildlife conservation measure. Actually 
itis not, for it will threaten the health of big game animals by resulting in 
overpopulation of many of their ranges because of, the limitation of hunting to 
the few who will walk or can afford to pack into these roadless areas, 

‘The proponents also argue that the 50 million acres of roadless wilderness will 
protect watersheds. How can the plants-and trees on’a watershed be protected 
against fire, insects, and disease if they are inaccessible? 

The proponents fail to tell the people that many of the areas proposed to be 
set aside by the bill are potential sources. of revenue, in the case of national 
forests, to county governments which receive 25 percent of the gross receipts. 
The difference between county revenue under multiple-use management and no 
revenue from wilderness will have to be paid for by local taxpayers. 

_The proponents. fail to inform the people that the bill is an anti-water-con- 
servation measure. Everyone knows that in the arid parts of the West more 
water must be developed continuously for our rising population. This means 
impoundment high in many of the mountain ranges which would be prohibited if 
they are included in a blanket wilderness system. 

The principal reason for,the great progress of our Nation is that our vigorous 
people inherited a tremendous natural bounty of soil, timber, water, minerals, 
and a good climate. Take away any one of these and our country would not 
have prospered as it has in its relatively short history. Fortunately, long before 
we were faced with shortages of renewable resources, we started to manage our 
land to prevent erosion, to maintain its fertility, to protect our watersheds and 
to replace our trees and grass.. But our land base is limited. Apparently our. 
population is not. If we are to survive and maintain our present standard of 
living, or improve it, and fulfill our cOmmitments to improve the status of our 
friends abroad, we will have to manage more land under intensive multiple use. 

Thus the proposal to set aside 50 million acres.of wilderness becomes a seriéus 
Political problem. Political, because most Federal lands are in the West and 
most of our people in the Bast. People in the older sections of our country, 
where most of the land is on the tax rolls, don’t understand the West’s de- 
pendence on Federal natural resources. Neither are they aware, as our prin- 
cipal consumers of food, wood, minerals, oil and gas, and other commodities, 
that they motivate our extractive industries which provide them with a major 
share of their raw materials. 

We believe we have all the basic Federal laws needed for management’ of the 
western Federal lands in the best interests of the surrounding communities 
and the Nation at large: To i a \special-use system for some of our Ped- 
at lands, as proposed by S. 11 is unwise public policy, If enacted, it will, 

the lid off a political Pandora’s box which will trigger movements for 
other single-purpose land dedication for forestry, mineral development, mass 
recreation, grazing and water production—all to the detriment of the sound 
multiple-use land policy under which the Government is now managing most 
of its western lands. This will decrease our ability to get the most out of these 
lands for most ‘of our citizens over the longest period. This doesn’t mean that 
wilderness should not be one of our important land uses. We think it should 
be, But it is unsound land management policy to establish any permanent 

rhess until adequate land-use studies have shown that such reservation 
can be made without undermining the needs of our growing population for 
more jobs and commodities. 

‘S. 1123 will deprive people of jobs, weaken our country’s economy, impair our 
national defense, limit all kinds of outdoor recreation, and disrupt the tax base 

or local government. 
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The Industrial Forestry Association, therefore, opposes 8. 1123 and -recom- 
mends that the measure not be enacted. 

Mr. Hacenste1n. Mr. Chairman, Senator Magnuson: My name is 
W. D. Hagenstein, executive vice president, Industrial Forestry As- 
sociation, Portland, Oreg. 

We testified at two of the five hearings held in 1958 on the predeces- 
sor bill, S. 4028, and illustrated with pertinent data how locking up 
single-use wilderness would harm the economy of the 11, Western 
States. Rather than discuss such data again, may we refer you'to 
, Cree ucts testimony. F 

- The proponents argue that the 50 million acres proposed to be in- 
cluded in the national wilderness preservation system constitute only 
2 percent of the total land area of the United States, and this is true. 
But have they ever told the people of the State of Washington that 
the system would grab nearly n ercent of all their Federal lands, 
or that under the bill 46 percent of | the land area of Jefferson County, 
Wash., your former congressional district, Mr. Chairman, would 
included in the wilderness ? 

Senator Jackson. Well, let me, at this point, say how much of 
the land—there are 2,372,472 acres included. Now, isn’t a great por- 
tion of that already—shall we use the term—locked up by statute? 

Mr. Hacenster1n. That is right, in the case of the eo for example. 
but if this bill were enacted, Senator, how much of that park would 
ever be developed so most, people of the State or the United States could 
use it? That is the point, isn’t it? 

Senator Jackson. I think we ought to have some testimony on that. 
I think there is a nice question there, on the question as to the exact 
extent you should have roads in the park. 

Mr. Hacenste1n. Exactly. 

Senator Jackson. But what I am getting at is that these areas are 
already set aside; that is, other than the Glacier Peak, which is not 
included. I mean they have already set aside the North Cascade 
Primitive Area. 

Mr. Hacenstern. Of course, that is only the temporary classifica- 
tion, subject to reclassification by the Secretary under ‘the existing 
statutes and regulations. Well, the point is that, it seems to me, that 
these figures being bandied around about 2 percent for the whole Na- 
tion should be gotten’ down a little closer to home, because this is whére 
we live and this is where we earn our living; this is where we have our 
tax liability, have-to maintain our schools and roads and all the other 
public functions, and that is the reason I emphasize that. 

Any modification of Federal land management policy, such as pro- 
posed by S. 1123, will have a significant effect upon many local econ- 
omies. Putting 50-million acres behind wilderness boundaries will 
reduce value of people’s homes, lessen job opportunities, and destroy 
small businessmen in community after community throughout the 
West. In my opinion, this is economic suicide for a country witha 
growing population which needs more jobs and more products. 

I was glad to hear Senator Moss yesterday make the point that an- 
swers, I think, the argument that the wilderness bill, if it were passed, 
would attract more tourists to the West. The fact is that most of the 
people we are trying to attract through the four-color advertising that 
our State commissions are sending through most of our State—our 
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State here of Washington is very active—is for the people who come by 
automobile, and certainly they are not going to be able to see a lot of 
scenic wonders if we don't develop them by road. 

I was glad to also hear Senator Moss make the. point that in his 
opinion water development was an important necessity for arid parts 
of the West, because I think those of us who are land managers, who 
are students of this problem, agree that it is one of our No. 1 problems 
throughout many of our sections. 

Senator Macnuson. How do you arrive at the figure of 50 million? 

Mr. Hacensrern. Well, first, Senator, I don’t have my previous 
testimony, but if you will refer to the testimony that we submitted at 
the hearing in Bend, Oreg., in 1958, you will find the tabulation show- 
ing State by State. 

nator Magnuson. Which adds upto 50 million? 

Mr. Hacenste1n. No; it adds up to—we only include the 11 Western 

States in that. tabulation, but if you added Alaska to it and. the other 
parts of the United States, like the Quetico-Superior area in Minne- 
sota, it would approximate 50 million acres; and, as a matter of fact, 
that is the figure that before anyone ever determined to find out what 
the bill really meant, the proponents of the. bill kept saying would be 
included under its provisions. 
_ I think, Mr. Chairman, that the onus of proving, by facts and 
figures, that S. 1123 will not harm the western economy is on the 
backs of the proponents. The case hasn’t been made for the bill by 
them in my opinion. 

One further point: One witness last year argued that the bill was 

necessary in order to provide sufficient range for the grizzly bear, 
which, he said, was a highly mobile species. The only time I ever 
met one, I quickly climbed a tree in hopes that all I had read about 
the critter, namely, that he couldn’t climb trees, was true; and obviously 
it 1s. 
| Man is also a highly mobile creature who also lives off the country. 
Without an adequate natural resource base, he must change his loca- 
tion to survive. 
_ I think one of the things that the proponents have yet; to tell the 
committee or the public is the fact that if this bill were enacted into 
law, the use and enjoyment of these lands would be severely limited 
by no roads for the use by motorists, hunters, fishermen, picnickers, 
campers, skiers, swimmers, and boaters. 

I would also like to make the point that our land base is limited, 
and apparently, from all the testimony yesterday, Senator, our popu- 
lation is not. If we are to survive and maintain our present standard 
of living, or improve it and fulfill our commitments to improve the 
status of our friends abroad, which I believe is the policy of our 
meeiry, we will have to manage more land under intensive multiple 
use. Thus, the proposal to set aside 50 million acres of wilderness 

mes a serious political problem; political because most Federal 
lands are in the West and most of our people in the East. 
_ People in the older sections of our country, where most of the land 
is on the tax rolls, don’t understand the West’s dependence on Fed- 
eral natural resources. Neither are they aware, as our principal 
consumers of food, wood, minerals, oil, and gas, and other commodities, 
that they motivate our extractive industries which provide them with 
amajor share of their raw materials. 
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We believe we have all the basic Federal laws needed for manage- 
ment of the western Federal lands in the best interests of the sur- 
rounding communities and the Nation at large. To impose a special- 
use system for some of our Federal lands, as proposed by S. 1123, is 
unwise public policy. If enacted, it will lift the lid off a political 
Pandora’s box which will trigger movements for other single-purpose 
land dedication for forestry, mineral development, mass recreation, 
grazing, and water production, all to the detriment of the sound multi- 
ple-use land policy under which the Government is now managing 

Most of its western lands. This will decrease our ability to get the 
most out of these lands for most of our citizens over the longest period. 
This doesn’t mean that wilderness should not be one of our important 
land uses. We think it should be. But it is unsound Jand manage- 
ment policy to establish any permanent wilderness until adéquate 
land use studies have shown that such reservation can be made 
without undermining the needs of our growing population for more 
jobs and commodities. 

S. 1123 will deprive people of jobs, weaken our country’s economy 
impair our national defense, limit all kinds of outdoor recreation} an 
disrupt the tax base for local government. 

The Industrial Forestry Association, therefore, opposes S. 1123 and 
recommends that the measure not be enacted. 

ank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you for your fine statement, Mr. Hagen- 
stein; we ce it. I know you have spent a long time on this. 

Mary Beth Miller. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MARY BETH MILLER, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mrs, Mintzer. My name is Mary Beth Miller. I am a housewife; 
Seattle is my home. Like most Seattleites, I have a vital interest in 
the protection of our mountains and forests. For this reason, I feel 
that passage of S. 1123, the National Wilderness Preservation Act, is 
very important. 

Actually, I do not feel that S. 1123 is enough. We need to set 
aside more land as wilderness for logging and commercialization of 
pee and public lands in our State is Progressing fast. It is too 

ad that the opponents of the wilderness bill are not correct and this 
bill actually would set up, as they say, a new 50-million-acre empire 
of wilderness. With the terrible overcrowding and overcommerciali- 
zation of parts of our national parks, we could certainly use it. 

We desperately need a national park or Forest Service wilderness 
area established in the Glacier Peak-North Cascade region, including 
the valleys, which the Forest Service proposes to clear-cut. Without 
the valleys left in their original state, the beauty of this region would 
be destroyed. But the wilderness bill will not do this. It only gives 
the present restricted areas the protection they are supposed to have 
now, and which has turned out to have'so many loopholes that they 
can be violated if enough pressure is brought to bear by commercial 
interests. 

If they have not spoken already, you will soon hear individuals and 
representativés of self-styled, multiple-use ‘groups saying ‘that these 
wilderness*areas should not’ be set aside for the single purpose of 
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recreation by the few rich enough or hardy enough to go into the 
wilderness fastnesses. They have said it before and I know they will 
say it again. \ 

These people do not know what they are talking about. I don’t 
believe that they would know what areas would be protected by the 
bill. I have looked it up. In our State these areas include Olympic 
National Park, Mount Rainier National Park, two small so-called wild 
areas near Mount Adams and Goat Rocks, and three small areas in 
Indian reservations “upon the recommendation of or with the consent 
of the tribes concerned.” If the Forest Service sees fit to include part 
or all the North Cascade Primitive Area 20 years from now, that 
would also be included, but as I read S. 1123, I understand that the 
Forest Service’s decision is not subject to review. If this is correct, it 
should be changed. I also think that the Forest Service should not 
be allowed 10 years, much less 20, for this reclassification. 

What these self-styled, multiple-use spokesmen actually mean by 
multiple use is that maybe the land can be used for something else 
after all the timber and even the small bushes have been logged off. 
It really bothers them to think that under wilderness use all kinds of 
true multiple-use ee, can go on, so they just ignore it and 
say it doesn’t happen. I have found specifically in the bill the follow- 
ing: recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation and _his- 
toric use, grazing, use of aircraft or motorboats where now in use, 
insect and disease control, prospecting, mining, reservoir construc- 
tion, and there is nothing in the bill to alter present hunting, fishing, 
and many other uses. : 

I have been quoted figures, which I assume to be authentic, by the 
Mountaineers of Seattle, indicating that the National Park Service has 
found that 171,325. daytime visitors used the trail system of Olympic 
National Park in 1958, and in addition, 44,419 peoiila made pack ips 
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of more than 1 day. This would bring the total to 215,744 hikers. 

is true that few people get into the fastnesses of the most remote parts 

of the North Cascade Primitive Area, but this is not true of most. of 

the areas protected by this bill. These 215,744 people using the park 

trails last year are not the rich and hardy few. They are the typical 

neighbors of eet and mine. The people opposing the bill cannot 
‘LT went 


deny this. -nine thousand would-be campers were turned 
away from Kalalock Beach in the Olympic National Park alone last 
ear because of lack of facilities. If all the forested slopes were 
ogged except a little strip around the campground, it would solve this 
problem, but is this the way we Washingtonians really want it solved ? 
One other point I would like to bring out. Here is the demand for 
More access roads into our wilderness areas, while the problem of 
litterbugs and vandalism costs the national parks and Forest Service 
quite a sum of money as it is to clean up and make repairs for main- 
tenance of these areas. 
Passage of the wilderness bill is only a defensive measure, but it 
‘will help. I thank you. 
__ Senator Jackson. Thank you, and I appreciate your reference to 
the local problem. . I think it is very helpful to get back to the local 
subject matter once in a while. 


= William M. Ellwood, Seattle. Just state your name for the 
record, 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. ELLWOOD, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Extwoop. My name is William Ellwood; I am associated with 
the Pankratz Lumber Co. 

Honorable Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Sen- 
ate: The question is, Who are these people that desire to set aside 50 
million acres of public land that they-may ride horseback over trails 
that must be built with public funds? at this plan in effect will 
really do will prevent the harvest. of mature and windfall trees that 
are essential in the lumber industry. 

The more lumber we produce from our own forests, the less lumber 
will be imported and the less unemployment we will have. There is 
a danger of forest fires increasing with tobacco-smoking travelers 
traveling through the woods. What cigarette smoker will dismount 
to put out his or her cigarette stub? Without good roads to bring in 
firefighting equipment, how will a fire be put out? How will tha 
soft city travelers escape death from fire? If the fire starts below, 
they can’t escape by going up and over the smoke-covered mountain; 
they can’t go down the trail; it would have to be continuous. In 
case they get hurt seriously, they would mostly have to be tied toa 
packhorse. 

Anytime a horse meets a bear in the turn of the road, he will turn 
back quick enough to throw the rider. And I am talking from expe- 
rience of nearly 72 years. .That is another story, but it would be an 
interesting one some time, Cougars also are not pleasant to meet. 
They are plentiful in Oregon. 

What working people can afford to ride saddle horses? The old- 
timers. didn’t roforset the logged-off land, so we have to; and the new 

ie and beautiful. All that these pleas- 


reforested land could grow 
ure-seeki people need to do is to go to Alaska. They have an 
wi 


undispute erness there with all its wildlife. We have a young 
and new generation to build houses and factories for. We need to 
harvest and husband our wilderness so it will produce timber. 

The water used by our big cities comes out of these same moun- 
tains that these people from other States want to travel horses over. 
What people wouldn’t raise a rebellion against such pollution of 
their precious eanking water? We already have in this State two 
railroads that don’t help our sanitary conditions.. Let these eastern 
people turn their own States into a wilderness such as Alaska, where 
there really is a wilderness. They could start an initiative referen- 
dum if they want to permit the people of this State to run their own 
business; otherwise we could think of them as not being fair. 

Pure drinking water is most important. Confidence in our Sena- 
tors is very important. Let the issue come before the public of each 
State on the ballots. 

Thank you. - 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Ellwood. We appreciate your 
statement. Sidney Gross, Seattle. Mr. Gross isnot here. Arthur M. 
Roberts, Portland, Oreg., president of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association. The Chair is trying to go right down through 
the list as it appears over here, so if anyone feels I am overlooking 
their name, why, speak up. 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR M. ROBERTS, REPRESENTING THE 
WESTERN FORESTRY & CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like to file the re- 
port of the North Idaho Forestry Association. I don’t wish to speak 
to it. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. It will be included in the record follow- 
ing your remarks. t 

r. Roserts. In addition to this, I have this report in two parts. 
We have a list of specific objections and I have a statement here 
which I should like to read from. This is the list of objections. _ 

_ Senator Jackson. Your objections will be entered at this point in 
the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


OBJECTIONS OF THE WESTERN FORESTRY & CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


Western Forestry & Conservation Association opposes enactment of S. 1123 
and similar bills for the following specific reasons: 

(1) The need for this legislation has not been shown. It has not been demon- 
strated that the U.S. Forest Service or the National Park Service are doing’an 
incompetent job of administering the vast systems of wilderness which each has 
deliberately set aside. 

(2) The bill would create an unnecessary governmental body at publie ex- 
pense which would overlap and duplicate the functions of existing Federal land 
agencies. This so-called Wilderness Preservation Council would be prejudiced 
by composition and duties toward expansion of wilderness zoning into present 
multiple-use areas of national forests. By stirring up a veto-empowered Con- 
gress, this Council could frustrate the routine reclassifications of existing primi- 
tive areas on national forests (some 814 million acres), which would eliminate, 
after study, portions not primarily of wilderness character. 

(8). Under the bill Congress would specifically sanction the continued preser- 
vation as wilderness of any areas of Federal lands so far undeveloped with roads. 
This foreshadows considerable expansion of existing wilderness areas and inter- 
ference with orderly development of resource management. 

(4) The bill would give preferential treatment to one national forest use not 
afforded any other, hamper free and effective application of administrative judg- 
ment in determining Federal land use, and strike at the very heart of the 
multiple-use concept of forest land management. It is special-interest legisla- 
ont which will open the door for other special-interest demands on our Federal 

ts - 


(5) The bill would require the Secretary of the Interior within 10 years to 
decide for all time what additional areas in the national parks will be needed 
for development with roads for family reereation (only 10 percent of the 24 
million acres is now so developed )—an impossible task. 

(6) The bill provides for inclusion of certain Indian lands in the combined 
wilderness system. These are private lands under Federal trusteeship and 
there is no justification for their inclusion. 

(7) The bill provides for inclusion of national wildlife refuges and ranges in 
the wilderness system. These are not recreation areas but areas for the manage- 
ment of wildlife where roads are needed for protection against fire and pre- 
— harvesting to keep wildlife populations in balance with their supplies of 

(8) The bill would hamper forest protection in and adjacent to national forest 

erness areas by requiring the U.S. Forest Service to get authorization from 

the Secretary of Agriculture for insect and disease control measures in such 

areas, and by prohibiting, by law, the permanent protection roads necessary for 

effective forest fire control—roads which are now kept out by administrative 
on only, but which are needed for protection purposes. —~ 

(9) The bill puts undue emphasis on one minor, though important, phase of 
outdoor recreation which accounts for less than 1 percent of the total recrea- 

use of forests, while the big job in this field is providing facilities to 
e the tremendous demand for family recreation in the forests. : 
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(10) The public policies enunciated in this bill would work particular handi- 
caps in the West which already has the lion’s share of all dedicated wilderness 
reservations. The development of natural resources in the West; to support 
the estimated 40 percent of the Nation’s population the West will have by the 
year 2000, has only begun. 

(11) The bill is poorly written, complicated, vague, confusing, providing for 
many different things on many different lands. The bill contains a large num- 
ber of conflicting provisions, It sets a strict definition of wilderness and then 
proceeds to compromise it by permitting several incompatible exceptions. It 
speaks of managing wilderness areas so as to protect watersheds, soil, bene- 
ficial forest and timber growth, and vegetative cover then rules out the admin- 
istrative flexibility necessary to do this. It says that the national forests shall 

‘be administered for multiple use but then concentrates on promoting a single 
use. It says its purpose is to secure an adequate system of wilderness but fails 
to state what is an adequate system. It sets no limits for wilderness acreage, 
nor does it provide any means for determination of these limits, 


(12) The bill implies a dissatisfaction with the competence of the professional ° 


forester and the career land administrator. It would set the precedent of mak- 
ing Federal land-use decisions by a balance of political pressures rather than 
by the discretion of experienced career administrators as at present. 

« (13) The bill fails to provide for approval of States where natural resources 
are withdrawn or to remunerate annually such States and counties for the 
losses of revenues and economic development thus incurred. In, providing for 
the acquisition of private lands within units of wilderness reservations, the 
bill makes likely a further reduction in local tax base, 

(14) The bill represents or implies that the public purposes of recreational, 
seenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and historical use and enjoyment 
by the people are best served by the maintenance of areas as roadless wilder: 
hess. This is most often not the case. 

(15) Consideration of wilderness legislation is premature, pending the report 
of the President’s National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
in 1961, which will be based on the most comprehensive survey ever made of 
this Nation’s recreational resources, potential, habits, and needs, including wil- 
Aerness needs. 

(16) 8. 1128 fails to overcome the substantial objections to previous wilder- 
ness bills despite numerous small changes. 


Senator Jackson. You may proceed, Mr. Roberts. 
. Mr, Roperrs. My name is Arthur M. Roberts; I am chief fire 
warden of the Southern Idaho Timber Protective Association and, in 
addition to that, I am mayor of McCall, Idaho, in a county which is 
89 percent federally owned and. so eligible to be in primitive or wilder- 
ness areas. I am also president of the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association, a 50-year-old organization with a distinguished 
record of promoting cooperation among all forestry agencies, public 
and private, in securing the forestry future of the West. It is pur- 
suant to this very. purpose that we respectfully address the members 
of this committee today. | 

The policy of the association on wilderness areas and legislation 
aS @Xp by the membership of the 49th Western Forestry Con- 


ference in San Francisco on December 12, 1958, is.as follows: 


Foneer PRotrecTIoN IN WILDERNESS AREAS 


Western Forestry and Conservation Association recognizes that fire, insects, 
diseases, and windthrow are constant threats to forests in existing wilderness 
areas. The association notes the everpresent danger of spread of fires and 
epidemics of insects and diseases from existing wilderness areas to adjoining 
managed forest lands. The association therefore recommends that adequate 
protection facilities and practical measures for control of fire and epidemics 
be provided for in these existing roadless wilderness areas. 


Now, we have another resolution on wilderness legislation. and this 
has been brought up many times, that consideration of such legisla- 
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tion be postponed until after the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission recommendations are available and evalu- 
ated. 
Our association believes that there is a definite place and real need 
for the purposeful reservation of areas for wilderness use as current] 
rovided for by both the U.S. Forest Service and the National Par. 
rvice. It is satisfied with the present method of determining and 
administering these areas and sees no need for change except to im- 
prove the forest protection standards therein as noted in the policy 
statement first quoted above. 

However, America’s long-term need for wilderness areas with re- 
spect to acreage, kind, and location has never been determined. While 
we hear much about the folly of not reserving enough wilderness acre- 

, there may be even stronger danger to the perpetual maintenance 
of some areas of wilderness from the setting aside of too much acreage 
for thisuse. For the real enemy of wilderness is people. 

The Sixth Biennial Wilderness Conference, meeting in San Fran- 
cisco on March 21 of this year, recognized this population threat to 
wilderness by adopting a resolution recommending that: 

Social, governmental, and other appropriate agencies give immediate and urgent 
attention to the development of desirable population controls. 

A prominent nature writer is quoted in the Congressional Record of 
March 20, 1959, as complaining that: 

The ontramping of millions * * * are treading down dainty plants, scaring away 
timid animals and, in general, with their automobiles and airplanes, putting an 
end to the conditions which have furnished the quiet and meditative nature lover 
an opportunity to escape from steel and cement smog. 

- But these ontramping millions are not some impersonal third party. 
They are you and I and other typical wildland users. They are im- 
portant human beings who are also trying to escape from steel and 
cement smog for the weekend or a Sunday or a 2-day hunting trip. 
If the outdoor recreational needs of this motoring public are not given 
adequate consideration, in time the highest wilderness fences will not 
keep it out. And the larger the acreage of wilderness reservations 
and the less carefully it is selected, the sooner this public will demand 
and obtain access by road. Maximizing the wilderness acreage will 
aggravate both the problem of wilderness preservation and the prob- 


_lem of motoring recreation. For these are the people and they will 


not be denied access to vast segments of their natural heritage. 
_ §. 1128 and similar legislation fails to come to grips with these real- 
ities. By trying to treat wilderness apart from the other uses of wild 
land, by emphasizing acreage of wilderness reservation rather than 
quality, and by failing to consider how the soaring needs of the motor- 
ing public for outdoor recreation will be met, legislative effort to pro- 
tect wilderness may defeat its own purpose. 

Western Forestry and Conservation Association, realizing this de- 
veloping crisis in recreation, adopted the. following resolution on 
December 12, 1958: ; 


DEVELOPMENT OF REOREATIONAL F'AOTLITIES 


Western Forestry and Conservation Association recognizes that fast-growing 
Populations and increased leisure time are making it difficult to provide ade- 
quately for the recreational needs of the motoring public, The association urges 
the widespread support of reasonable expenditures for the development of addi- 
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tional forest campgrounds and other recreational facilities on public lands which 
are in harmony with the objectives of multiple use forest management. 


The development of adequate recreation facilities for the motoring 
public, the judicious selection of a moderate number of areas pri- 
marily valuable as wilderness reserves and their administration by 
career land managers as free as possible from political pressures seem 
to offer the best program for enduring opportunities for wilderness 
experience. This program, which is already underway, would be 


hampered by the provisions of the proposed wilderness legislation. 

For the above reasons, as well as many specific reasons, Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association urges that S. 1123 and similar 
bills not be enacted. Our opposition to S. 1123 in no way signifies 
opposition to the maintenance of existing wilderness areas. On the 
contrary, it means a realization that the longtime maintenance of 
wilderness will be jeopardized by emphasis on acreage rather than 


quality, by weakening the very Federal agency which started zoning 
wilderness areas as early as 1924 and which has protected them ever 


since. 
Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Roberts; we appreciate your 


statement. 


(The statement presented for the record is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF NortH IDAHO Forestry ASSOCIATION 


Qur association presented a detailed statement in. opposition to S. 4028 
before your ‘committee in Salt Lake City, Utah, on November 12, 1958. The 
new bill, S. 1123, despite numerous small changes, is. essentially the same as 
§. 4028 and therefore draws our sincere opposition. 

Our statement filed at the Salt Lake City hearing contains detailed reasons— 
supported by examples and statistics—for our opposition to the kind of wilder- 
ness legislation embodied in S. 1123. Rather than take up valuable time and 
space by repeating this detail, we feel a summary of our position is the most 
fair approach. We trust your committee will refer to our earlier testimony 
for detailed analysis of the detrimental effects of rigid wilderness legislation 
upon national and local economies. 

The main points of our association’s opposition to S. 1123 are summarized as 
follows: 

1. Our association is in accord with the policy of preserving a reasonable 
amount of wilderness area consistent with the actual need for such areas; 
however, we feel that S. 1123 is so restrictive that it would have a damaging 
effect on the intelligent management of the natural resources within and adja- 
cent to areas classed as wilderness. This in turn would have a long-range detri- 
mental effect upon the economic well-being of our Western States in general and 
our local communities in particular. 

2. Surveys by the U.S. Forest Service and other agencies clearly show that 
intelligent, farsighted management of all economically operable areas of com- 
mercial forest land is necessary to supply the future wood and fiber require- 
ments of our Nation. §. 1123 fails to give adequate recognition to this para- 
mount problem. 

8. Some proponents of 8S. 1123 attempt to disguise it as a recreation bill when 
actually it works against family recreation by grasping for far too much area 
to be locked up in a primitive, roadless, single-use condition to satisfy a small 
group of devout wilderness worshipers who have the money, time, and desire 
to penetrate such roadless areas. 

4. §. 1123 is unnecessary as a means of legal protection for wilderness. 
The records of the Forest Service and the National Park Service in their dedi- 
cated handling of existing wilderness and primitive areas is the best testi- 
mony in this regard. 

5. The creation of a national wilderness preservation council as provided for 
in 8. 1123 is particularly objectionable since it would result in a group strongly 
biased in favor of expanding the wilderness system. This would tend to 
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hamper and obstruct the various public land managers in carrying out their 
responsibility to develop the Nation’s natural resources for the best overall 


benefit of our total society. 

6. Boundaries of wilderness areas established as provided for in S. 1123 
would be too difficult, if not impossible, to change if the original location later 
proved unwise. 

7. The present system of administering wilderness areas should be con- 


tinued until the study by the National Outdoor Recreation Review Commis- 


sion is completed. This study should specifically include a comprehensive in- 
yentory of present and potential multiple-use values of existing and proposed 


wilderness-type areas so that a criterion will be available for weighing the 


multiple-use values against the single-use value as wilderness. This informa- 
tion. would make possible a more intelligent, nonemotional determination of 


the amount, kind, and location of desirable wilderness areas. 
Senator Jackson. Mr. George Zahn, Methow, for the Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. ZAHN, REPRESENTING THE WASHING- 
TON STATE CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION AND THE OKANOGAN 
COUNTY CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr, Zaun.' Senator Jackson, Senator Magnuson, it is a pleasure 
to appear before you gentlemen again, as I have many times in 
Washington in the interest of State problems. 


My name is George D. Zahn, residing at Methow, Wash., in Okano- 


gan County. Iwill try and be brief, Senator, and speak just—— 


Senator Jackson. Fine. Without objection the entire statement 
will go in at this point, and then you proceed in your own way. 
( 


@ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D, ZAHN, CATTLEMAN, METHOW, WASH., REPRESENTING 


THE WASHINGTON State CAaTTLEMEN’s ASSOCIATION AND THE OKANOGAN 
CounTY CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


My name is George D. Zahn, a cattleman and orchardist residing at Methow 
in Okanogan County, Washington State. I am a former State senator and 
former member of the Washington State Columbia Basin Commission. For the 
record, I wish to state that I hold no use permits on public lands that give me 
a motive in testifying before this committee. The Washington State Cattle- 
men’s Association and the Okanogan County Cattlemen’s Association are con- 
cerned with the effect of this legislation on the economy of this county, State, 
and the Nation. I am clearly aware of the impact of this legislation, as I live 
and for the past 25 years have carried on my ranching operations within a few 
miles of both the North Cascade primtive area and the Glacier Peak proposed 
wilderness area. 

The concern of the Washington State Cattlemen’s Association over this legis- 
lation is- well founded, as cattle, sheep, dairying, and hay production rank second 
in dollar volume of the principal commodities in the State of Washington. This 
amounts to from $150 to $175 million annually. 

This or any legislative or administrative directive that tends to overrestrict 
or eliminate the use of Federal lands by cattlemen is adverse to their economic 
welfare. (1) Cattle raising in a large part is carried on adjacent to or border- 
ing public lands. The use for grazing under Forest Service control and access 
to these public lands is vital to the successful operation of practically all cattle 
producers. For this use the cattleman pays fees for forage that would otherwise 
be an economic loss. The principal counties of the State of Washington produc- 
ing livestock and associated products are Okanogan, Yakima, Whatcom, King, 
and Snohomish. These counties lie on both sides of the Cascade Mountain Range 
adjacent to the Federal lands concerned in this legislation. 

The Washington State Cattlemen’s Association and its various county affili- 
ated associations including Okanogan County have historically approached the 
use of Federal domain on a multiple-use basis or, in other words, given full con- 
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sideration to each unit of land that it might best serve the people and the economy 
of the State and Nation. 

The controversies that have arisen in recent years have not been over whether 
we should reserve wilderness areas. We have already done that by setting 
aside for that single use alone a total acreage even larger than the State of 
Washington. An area larger than the whole six States of New England, in fact, 
has been reserved where roads and motorized equipment, are prohibited. 

Serious threats to these federally administered areas have not been re- 
vealed. No; the controversies revolve around the basic problems of how much 
wilderness acreage is needed, what kind of country should be included, and who 
should administer it.. It is clear that the answers to these problems will have 
a profound effect on the quality of wilderness, its protection, its availability 
for enjoyment, and the economy of the counties involved. 

It is only natural that these problems should have arisen as our Nation’s 
population grew.and its requirements for food and fiber and room to play 
increased. With limited land and water area and unlimited population growth 
it has become more necessary all the time that each acre be put to. its highest 
use on a continuing basis. To do this, areas which were set aside at any early 
date for limited use without a detailed inventory of all of their values must be 
studied in light of present and future human needs. Such studies will often 
show the need for boundary changes to release for other uses productive land 
and water resources not necessarily of wilderness caliber. Studies of other 
Federal lands may show that new reservations for special use of certain tracts 
are in order. 

Tt is unrealistic to suppose that land managers 20, 30, or more years ago 
éould have well judged for all time the highest use for each parcel of land 
and water in the then undeveloped parts of our country. However dedicated 
and foresighted they may have been, they could not have foreseen the develop- 
ment of large economies based on the sustained yield of natural resources. We 
submit if this premise is sound, then it must always be an administrative func- 
tion, not one of legislative solution. 

We are wondering why any legislation is necessary at this time. Have the 
Federal agencies involved with the management of Federal lands failed in the 
multiple-use obligation. Let us examine the facts. The Federal Government 
is the largest landowner in the 11 Western States with over 400 million acres 
or 53 percent of the total land area: In the State of Washington this comprises 
15 million acres or over one-third of the total land area. 

In the West we have 140 million acres of national forest lands, of which ap- 
proximately 14 million acres have been set aside for study with the intent of 
clearly establishing those areas where recreation and wilderness boundaries can 
be determined without too adverse effect on the economy of the county, State, or 
Nation. We have 13% million acres of national parks, monuments, and reser- 
vation areas, 6.8 million acres of wildlife refuges, and almost 1 million acres 
of State parks. This totals over 35 million or an area approximately the size 
of the State of Washington. 

The Washington State Cattlemen’s Association wishes to respectfully point 
out to this committee that the facts clearly prove that the agencies of the 
Federal Government charged with the responsibilities of managing the Federal 
lands have been doing an excellent job for all the people. 

Our increasing population, predicted to be 100 million more in 40 years, 
means increasing pressure on the land. Every acre must contribute all it can 
to our needs for food, wood, water, wildlife, and recreation. Practical land 
management emphasizes highest use for each acre but doesn’t exclude other 
uses. There is no question but that in some areas there are paramount uses 
such as the growing of food crops on agricultural soils, the extraction of ores 
from mineral deposits, the management of certain areas exclusively for water, 
and other areas exclusively for recreation because of their scenic wonders and 
historic values. But most of our land in the West is capable of contributing 
two or more of these uses simultaneously. For example, a forest, which can 
be managed for a never-ending crop of wood, provides a permanent crop of water 
for domestic, agricultural, and industrial use, a continuing habitat for fish and 
game, in many areas can be used for grazing livestock, and always has full 
opportunity for picnicking, hiking, camping, fishing, hunting, and noise-free 
solitude for those who want to get away from it all. 

Now for Senate bill 1123 which we are considering here today. We under- 
stand this bill has been changed in some measure from (S. 4028) which was before 
the committee in the last session of the Congress; but our careful study of 8. 1128 
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leads ‘us to the conclusion that at its very best it conveys to those agencies 
of the Federal Government administering these lands a mandate to place 
wilderness use of Federal lands as first consideration. This of course is amply 
supported by a large group who by their complete dedication to the wilderness only 
use of lands are in great measure assuming to a position of selfish interest 
without regard for economic welfare of the region involved. 

It would seem logical that with the setting up of a wilderness council with 
certain broad powers, as reporting body between the Federal agencies and the 
Congress that there would certainly follow this approach an overlapping of au- 
thority and controls, misunderstanding and lobbying could well result in adversely 
affecting our public lands use for all. Then adding the office of the President of 
the United States with certain powers of review rights to grant certain uses, 
a chaotic situation could well occur which would require years of time and 
money to clearly define the areas boundaries, and use of this priceless resource, 
our public lands. ! "i 

On the other hand if this problem is left in the hands of the Federal agencies 
now administering these lands, local contract can be readily had by all the people 
and all interested groups close to the districts or regions involved could work 
together that the best solution to the problems may be reached. 4 

It is the understanding of the Washington State Cattlemen’s Association that 
there has been created by law a National Outdoors Resources Review Commission 
with the assigned task of studying the future needs of the Nation for recrea- 
tional. areas; including wilderness. This report to be completed by September 
1961. Oertainly legislation on this matter should not be considered ahead of this 
Teport. 

In closing, the Washington State Cattlemen’s Association does not oppose the 
establishment of such wilderness area by the Federal agencies charged with 
this responsibility as will reasonably satisfy this need for now and the future. 
Clearly keeping in mind that other uses of ‘these areas and their natural resources, 
including cattle grazing, are not injurious to the wilderness preservation. 

The Washington State Cattlemen’s Association firmly believes that,'the legis- 
lative solution to this, problem will not accomplish equity of use of the public 
lands of the Nation. i 

We respectfully request that (S. 1123) be not approved by this committee. 


Mr. Zaun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Residing in Okanogan 
County, a smal] cattleman and fruit rancher, speaking today for the 
Okanogan County Cattlemen’s Association and the Washington State 
Cattlemen’s Association, and the sheepmen, also the stockmen gen- 
erally in the State, | 
» They oppose the legislative approach to the wilderness principle, 
etary oppose the single purpose as indicated by Senate bill 


Now, there has been more heat than light in many instances on this 
subject, Senators, as the stockmen would view it. e are all talking 
about the same land ; we are all talking about lands that are en 
be in wilderness anyway. It is just a question of how we do it. The 
administration over the past 35 years, the administrative agencies 
charged with these lands, as my brief indicates, have done an excel- 
lent job, as has been pointed out here, with 14 million acres set aside 
in the 11 Western States out of 140 million: acres’ of Forest Service 
lands, with 131% million acres of national parks and monuments, a 
total of 35 million acres are nailed down in all forms now. 

The cattleman, whose interests are largely adjacent to the Federal 
lands, his deeded Jands upon which he must conduct his ‘herd, are 
largely predicated, large and. small, it doesn’t depend on the size of 
the cattlemen, are largely predicated against use of, the public do- 


main for grazing. Now, that is strictly controlled. 
Now, there has been lots of testimony to the contrary, but I happen 


to reside right within the North Cascade primitive area and the 
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Glacier Peak wilderness area, within literally a stone’s throw of both 
of those. I spend a great deal of time in them. This legislation, gen- 
tlemen, is unnecessary, from the cattlemen’s viewpoint, unnecessary 
because the acreage is being protected and being adequately admin- 
istered now. 

But specifically for S. 1123, it is particularly undesirable because 
it is single purpose legislation, and the fear is not alone of S. 1123, 
Senator Jackson and Senator Magnuson, the fear is that it is going to 
become a basic piece of legislation like the basic reclamation legisla- 
-tion from which the Congress will work and those interested groups 
will work to enlarge it and expand it, and in that connection T hevs 
here with me a copy of a resolution passed by the Western Outdoor 
Clubs at their convention in Camp Meriwether, Oreg., last Septem- 
ber 1. I will read just one of the “whereases” in it. 

The protection of the wilderness core of the northern Cascades, while of ex- 
treme importance, is still but part of the total requirement for scenic preserva- 
tion in the area. Also of major importance is the protection from commodity 
utilization of the periphery of the wilderness, including the transition or buffer 
zones of the gateways or thresholds of the area. Under the existing law, there 
is inadequate basis for protection of either the transition areas of the wilder- 
ness core under Forest Service jurisdiction. 

Now, they go on to say that the area from Stevens Pass to the Cana- 
dian border should be made into a national park. I. would like to 
submit this resolution as evidence of the fact that we are talking 
about setting up legislation now that will go on, if you please, to be 
enlarged under single pur for one group. 

Senator JAcKSON. Wit out objection it will be included at this 
point in the record. 


(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 2 OF THE FEDERATION OF WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS 
NORTHERN CASCADES 


1. It has been recognized that portions of the northern Cascades of Wash- 
ington are unquestionably of national park caliber. It has been stated in a 
preliminary survey by the National Park Service 20 years ago that a national 
park created there would “outrank in its scenic, recreational, and wildlife 
values any existing national park and any other possibility for such a park in 
the United States.” 

2. From time to time in the past 30 years the Forest Service has considered 
the scenic resources of this area, including the primary value of ‘wilderness, 
seeking what means it could to protect these values under the limitations of 
the laws setting up the national forests. As long ago as 1936 a Glacier Peak 
wilderness area of 794,440 acres’ was proposed and approved by. the regional 
forester, but was later withdrawn. Various other proposals, much more limited 
in acreage, have been tentatively considered in the intervening 22 years. Since 
1940 an area of 348,000 acres has been retained as a limited area for future 
reclassification. 

8. The protection of the wilderness core of the northern Cascades, while of 
extreme importance, is still but part of the total requirement for scenic pre 
servation in the area... Also of major importance is the protection from com- 
modity utilization of the periphery of the wilderness, including the transition 
or buffer zones of the gateways or thresholds of the area. Under the existing 
law, there is inadequate basis for protection of either the transition areas of 
the wilderness core under Forest Service jurisdiction. 

4. The national park caliber of this region, including both the wilderness 
core and the developed gateways, would, however, be protected by law including 
the basic national park act of 1916, if a major part of the area were given 
national park status. This protection would be greatly enhanced by the wil- 
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derness bill, including amendments proposed by the Secretary of the Interior; 
It is therefore ' 


Resolved, That Congress direct the Secretary of the Interior, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, to conduct a study of the northern Cascades 
area beween the north Cascades primitive area and Stevens Pass, in the State 
of Washington, and recommend to the Congress how this region and its wilder- 
ness; scenic, wildlife, and recreational resources may best be protected’ by 
law ; itis further 

Resolved, That the Forest Service be commended for the protection thus 
far afforded the region, in view of the limitations of law and funds, and be re- 
quested to continue this protection pending the study. 

Mr. Zaun. Thank you, Senator Jackson. That for one group to 
the detriment of others. 

Now, as to—I will hurry up here—as to S. 1123, the.cattlemen have 
had attorneys analyze it. They find much contradiction in it. The 
cattlemen may, where established, graze cattle. If there is an area 
that cattle haven’t been grazed in, then it is readily assumed that they 
won’t be able to graze in that. 

Now, water is a vital thing to cattlemen. You know that, Senator 
Magnuson. They have to develop reservoirs. They have to. Do 
they have to go to the President of the United States? And you 

ntlemen are aware of the simple amendment we tried to get through 
in the Columbia Basin act and it took us 314 years to do it, as I 
remember. 

Well, this thing can cut two ways. It is going to hurt the wilder- 
ness people just as badly as it is going to hurt the lumber, the cattle, 
or any of our economic interests. This thing is not good legislation 
for either group, because it will be just as difficult to enlarge a piece 
of wilderness land, because you will start the fight all over again. All 
the interests will come in. If we find that we would be able to add 
50,000 acres to a wilderness, here we go again. If we decide we want 
to take out 25,000 acres, here we go again down the long skidroad. 

Why not leave it in the hands of the administrative agencies that 
are doing: an excellent job. Now, if the Congress holds the purse 
strings, the Congress can well control the Forest Service. Senator 

uson, you are on appropriations; you can very readily move 
them in any direction that you desire. It has been done. If the 
Congress wants to, by resolution, set a date at which these things shall 
be nailed down and shall be decided, they can do that. But let’s not 
g° ahead and set up single purpose legis ation that is going to prove 
trimental to everyone. 

Now, here is another phase of it. I am a past president—I am on 
both sides of this question—I am a past president of the Washington 
State Sportsmen’s Council. I am not speaking for that organization 
today.. They have approved of wilderness in principle. ey area 
fishing and aaning group, a conservation group, if you please, but 
what happens now? We have spent 20 years in trying to get hunting 
and fishing carried on on the deeded lands of the cattlemen in the 
State of Washisigton, All right. We move in the direction of single 
purpose legislation, and what happens? The “no trespassing” signs 
start to go up again. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this: Don’t we have it now by 

tive order? 
. ZsHN. Have what? 
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Senator Jackson. Single purpose legislation. Isn’t a wilderness, 
if it is set up; don’t we have it now ? : : 

Mr. Zaun. No; because at the moment cattle grazing, such timber 
as the Forest Service determines can be taken—— ; 

Senator Jackson. No; but as long as the wilderness is set’ up, 
isn’t it single purpose? It is set aside; that is my understanding. 
Now, maybe I denne 

Mr. Zaun. That isn’t my understanding, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I think you will find that—— 

Mr. Zaun. It is my understanding that you have here in this, by 
constantly carrying through the threat of that legislation, Senator, 
scenic, recreational, esthetic—and that’s a terrible word; I don’t even 
know what it means—and historical use as the basic principle here. 

Senator Jackson. I just wanted to pin this point down. I think 
what you will find here, without my questions indicating my point of 
view necessarily, but I am just trying to be factual, I think what is 
involved in this is statutory confirmation of decisions—that is part 
of it, not all of it—of decisions, for example, made by the Forest 
Service, so once they make the decision, then it is a pecurene by statute. 
The way it is now, it is an Executive order that can be changed 
but as long as it exists is it not true that it is single purpose? 

Mr. Zaun. From that viewpoint, yes. 

Senator Magnuson. They can set aside an area for single purpose. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t ita fact? It isn’t a question—— 

Mr. Zaun. Largely what happens, though, Senator Jackson, is 
that if we want to is anything about it, if it becomes necessary to 
amend it in any measure, we have to go to Washington instead of 
being able to confer with the administrative people on the ground. 
That is the basic difference. 

Senator Jackson. Wait a minute. I don’t think now—you correct 
me, but I want to find out what the facts are—I don’t think that the 
local forester can change the boundaries, I will ask the Forest Service; 
they are here, of a wilderness area. Who is here from the Forest 

ervice. 

Mr. W. E. Bares (Portland). The man on the ground does not 
have the authority to change the boundaries of any dedicated area. 
If\it is a wild or wilderness area, any proposal for change would have 
to go up in line through a forester to the chief, and in the case 
of a wilderness area it would be by the decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. | 
nator Jackson. So that is a far cry from local decisions. It goes 
all the way. I understand it would be submitted locally, but what 
would be wrong then, again tobe factual, what would be wrong if Sp 
say this machinery is sound, the procedures are sound, what would be 
wrong to follow that same procedure that a lot of people here said 
is fine, follow it all the way through, and then confirm it by statute 
so that there is protection. . What is wrong with that ? 

Mr. Zann. Senator Jackson, if the legislation was written recog- 
nizing all uses of this land rather than single purpose—— 

Senator Jackson. No; but I am talking about what we have now. 

Mr. Zann. All right. Actually, the fear of the State cattlemen 
and other groups is that this becomes, as I said earlier, a basic sprmg- 
board for enlargement of legislation, and we know that once the 
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Co embarks on a field that it becomes readily available for 
building on the thing a montiment and it happens so frequently, and 
I don’t want to take the time to cite cases, but it does happen quite 
frequently. 


Senator Jackson. Fine. Excuse me; I didn’t mean to interrupt 


ou. 
q Mr. Zann. I am practically through, Senator. I think my brief 
has covered the questions very definitel , but in closing, the Wash- 
ington State Cattlemen oppose, if we must have this legislation, cer- 
tainly oppose a single-purpose council setup and the office of the 
President before they can build a reservoir or a water-holding pool, 
or something else. The legislation is definitely biased) and unwork- 
able from the standpoint of the cattle and sheep industry of the State 
of Washington, and it is an industry that, if you please, is in excess of 
a $200 million industry in the State of Washington. And for its 
survival—it has been through good times and bad times, cattle prices 
are good now. Some gentleman here said they were under subsidy. 
Well, that is not correct. The cattlemen have never asked for subsidy 
of any form. But they oppose S. 1123 and generally oppose the 
legislative approach to this problem. 

nator Magnuson. I want to get your interpretation of this clear, 
ifIcan. Is it rom understanding now that under the present laws, 
going through the procedure just’ mentioned by the Forest Service, that 


you could set aside wilderness areas now under that procedure 

Mr. Zann. Yes. 

Senator Maenuson. And you can modify them by the same 
procedure ? 


Mr. Zaun. Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. And enlarge them or decrease them ? 

Mr. Zaun. Yes. 

Senator Maenuson. On Federal lands? 

Mr. Zaun. Correct. 

Senator Magnuson. But that under this bill those that now exist 
would be frozen as they are? 

Mr. Zann. Well, no; they would not be frozen. 

Senator Maenuson. They may or may not, that is your under- 
standing ? : 

Mr. Zann. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the Secretary of Agriculture, in the case of 
forest land, has 20 years to go one way or the other, decrease them or 
adjust them. : 

enator Maanuson. I say they may or may not be frozen. 

Mr. Zann. Correct. 

_ Senator Macnvson. Chances are that they would be, generally 
ing. 

Mr. vw: Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. So that, therefore, the legislation is only’ as 
Senator Jackson pointed out, to put, after the 20-year period, or after 
& period of time when everybody looks at it, to put a clamp on the 
things that are there now. 

Mr. Zann: While I am assuming there would still be Vom for 


amendment after the clamp was on, Senator, except it would be more 
difficult to do. : ; : 
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Senator Maanuson. You would have to go to the President, accord- 
ing to the bill, instead of going through this procedure. 

r.ZaHn. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. And, of course, I can appreciate you may have 
a President you can’t go to sometime, can’t find. 

Mr. Zaun. It has happened, Senator. 

Senator Maenuson. Might have a little trouble there. You can 
always find the Secretary of Agriculture; he is around someplace. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Maenuson. I did want to get that clear. There are some 
people who misunderstand that there 1s, under the present procedure 
now, you can create a wilderness area, modify it, extend it; I say create 
a new one or extend one that exists. 

Mr. Zaun. Senator, believe you me, the Forest Service in the two 
areas in the State of Washington that I live in, Glacier Peak and the 
North Cascade primitive area, they have locked that thing up so 
tight that you can’t do anything in it. 

Senator Jackson. Which area ? 

Mr. Zaun. The Glacier Peak and the North Cascade primitive area, 
- the two big areas in the State. 

Senator Jackson. I didn’t think there was a decision yet on the 
Glacier Peak. 

Mr. Zaun. There isn’t a decision, but they have put the fence around 
it pending the decision. 

Senator Jackson. Well, of course, the Forest Service always re- 
tains the right to indicate which timber is going to be cut. I mean 
that is all a part of the management. 

Mr. Zaun. That’s right. ; 

Senator Jackson. And in a national park area that is so designated, 
the Department of the Interior, the Park Service, makes rules as 
they see fit. 

Mr. Zaun. That’s true. 

Senator Macnuson. They could make them for single-purpose use 
if they wanted to. 

Mr. Zann. Well, basically, whether the Congress enacts anything 
or not, the administration must always be with the agency. 

Senator Macnuson. They can designate it for single purpose, mul- 
tiple purpose, or anything else under present law. 

r. ZAHN. That is correct. I concur in the principle of Congress 
enacting our national parks or national monuments, but I believe the 
field, going beyond into administration of wilderness, may not be able 
to be enacted equitably for all groups. 

Senator Jackson. You said a mouthful on that last one. I have 
never yet found out how you can draft legislation that is equitable 
to all groups. I think we can all agree that, in the last analysis, all 
legislation for the most part is the result of compromise. The 
proof of that is that they don’t all pass by unanimous vote. Just like 
elections. 

Mr. Gregory’s statement is in; J. C. Gregory, of the Seattle Auto- 
mobile Club of Washington, Mr. R. E. Kerr, Salem, Oreg., chait- 
man, natural resources committee, Oregon Farm Bureau Federation. 
We are going to have to get back to 5-minute rule here, outside 
of our questions. 
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STATEMENT ‘OF R. E. KERR, CHAIRMAN, OREGON FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION NATURAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


Mr. Kerr. I think I can dothat very readily. 
‘Senator Jackson. Without objection, your statement will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 
Mr. Kerr. Thank you, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF R. EE. Kerr 


My name is R. B. Kerr. I am a filbert grower from Lane County, Oreg., and 
chairman of the Natural Resources Committee of the Oregon Farm Bureau 
Federation. I am making this presentation in behalf of that organization and 
I wish to express its appreciation of the opportunity of expressing its views 
to you. 

While the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation, at previous hearings on 8S. 4028, 
has criticized some features of that bill that are repeated in this measure, I 
will confine’ my remarks today to the two aspects: that it is untimely and that 
it compromises a broader, more constructive act already on the statute books. 

In challenging the need for this bill, the Farm Bureau does not challenge the 
need for wildernesses ; but it does oppose establishment under a relatively inflexi- 
ble congressional act of a system that has been working well under the admin- 
istrative agencies that originated it and have maintained it for many years. 

The urgency with which the partisans of this bill are pressing for its enactment 
is nowise justified, particularly in view of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Act, which was enacted to operate in this field. 

Recreation is the common denominator of the public law and the bill now before 
us. But the public law approaches the subject from the standpoint of a rational 
study and evaluation, assisted by the State and local groups and persons. The 
wilderness bill approaches it from an emotional standpoint, supported by the 
great publicity resources of the outdoor, wildlife, and sportsmen’s organizations 
throughout the country. 

The wilderness bill operates to forestall the Review Commission’s study of 
present and prospective needs and facilities for outdoor recreation. In, great 
areas that the Commission should survey and evaluate, the Commission’s deci- 
sions will have been made for it. It will have to warp its findings and recom- 
mendations to fit the accomplished facts of the wilderness system. 

Doubtless the Commission would wish to recommend that many of the areas, 
at present roadless and primitive, should be opened up to that great majority 
of people who are neither rich nor rugged nor organized in pressure groups, but. 
who are in as great need of outdoor recreation as the fortunate souls who are 
able to utilize the wilderness. Forest camps, State parks, and private facilities 
are cruelly overcrowded. Here is the occasion for urgency—not a crash pro- 
gram to fix a pattern of land use that would only change imperceptibly in any 
case during the few years assigned to the review. Scenic, scientific; educational, 
and conservation elements of the wilderness program could safely be left to the 
guardianship of their present administrators during that time. 

‘The urgency of the partisans of this bill and their unwillingness to permit 
their interests to be considered in relation to other interests, serves seriously 
to compromise the Public Law 85-470. With tremendous areas of public land 
Segregated. to essentially a single land use in an unevaluated, uncritical opera- 
tion, there is likelihood that the review under that public law will be conducted 
in an atmosphere of distrust and contention instead of amity and cooperation. 

At the last convention of the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation, the voting 
delegates made the following recommendations : 

“We recommend that Farm Bureau members participate in and cooperate with 
the various sportsmen’s organizations, particularly with reference to the educa- 
tion of young sportsmen. 

“We recommend that county Farm Bureau natural resources committees par- 
ticipate in hearings and discussions to be conducted by the National Outdoor 

eation Resources Review Commission under Public Law 85-470, and urge 
its membership to participate in conjunction with the various sports organiza- 
tions ; and that action by the Congress on the wilderness bill, S. 4028, be deferred 
until the completion of the Commission’s study and report.” 
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The prospect of the cooperation envisaged in those recommendations is grow-. 
ing dim. While there wag general approval of the Public Law 85-470, the 
revival of the wilderness bill aroused resentment and has done extensive injury 
to the relations between groups having interests in the public domain. 

Senator Jackson. You may proceed, Mr. Kerr. . 

Mr. Kerr. I represent the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation, which 
is an organization and has about 9,400 families, its members, 

Yesterday I heard the opponents represented organizations, so, that 
asco me all right; individuals are for it. I have noted considerable 

iterature getting the individuals together, however, that probably 

there is a call of the wild that has assembled them. I have gotten 
large sheets from National Trustees for Conservation, and such like, 
“Write to your Congressman and when he answers, then write again,’ 
and I see ss have been doing it. | Tye? OF zi 

Regarding this matter, there is another distinction. Those appear- 
ing here who have an economic interest or who are trained consérva- 
tionists have been opposed t9 the bill... Those who have an emotional 
interest have been in favor of it. It is pretty hard to-resolve the 
points of view, but the Farm Bureau Federation has, at its last annual 
meeting, the house of delegates recommended that the county Farm 
Bureau Natural Resources ecmastins participate in hearings and dis- 
cussions to be conducted by the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission under Public Law 85-470 and urge its 
membership to participate in conjunction with various sports organi- 
zations and that action by the Congress on wilderness bill, S, 4028, be 
deferred ‘until the completion of the Commission’s study' and report. 

We set ourselves a program but find ourselves dressed up with no 

lace to go because this ill has been intruded ahead of this public 

w which was set up for a rational study of the needs of recreation 
and recommendations of what to do. It is a going concern, presum- 
ably, but has been completely ignored by the proponents of this bill, 
at its partisans here and throughout the United States, as though it 
did not exist. , 

While the Farm Bureau Federation recognizes the importance of 
recreation, it considers that the wilderness is only one phase of it, 
but that it should be considered in relation to other uses of the 
natural resources, and recognizes a bad principle herein. We might 
assume that the power interests chose to put in a companion bill that 
no waters having a power potential should be considered by this 
Rockefeller commission. I don’t. suppose that that would be ap- 


proved by the proponents of this bill, but it is exactly parallel. That 
1s, to remove from the purview of the Rockefeller commission one of 
the very largest fields 0 de 


Senator Jackson. Well, isn’t the primary objective of the s0- 
called Rockefeller commission to take an inventory of what we have 
and what the requirements are going to be ? 

Mr. Kerr. And recommendations what to do about it. 

Senator Jackson. Yes; but I mean it is not set up to recommend 
boundary lines or specific wilderness systems or recreational areas, 
I didn’t think. Now maybe I am wrong. 

Mr. Kerr. I took it that it would recognize the ones that were estab- 
lished by this bill and it would be a fence, saying “Instead of this, 
that has been decided for you, you will proceed on what is left.” 
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Senator iJackson.,.I had the impression that it was a long-term 
look to determine our present potential and what the demands would 
be; now I may be in error. 

Senator Maenvson. That was the objective... 

Senator Jacnson.: [think it has been kind,of bandied around here 
again, just to get the facts out on the table... 

Senator Maenuson. They are not going to attempt, as I understand 
it, to touch what there is now. | 

Mr. Kerr. That is correct: 

Senator Magnuson. They are going to try and look ahead and say: 
that when we get 100 million people, what will be our needs,, and: 
therefore make a plan for that need, or I mean 200 million people. 

Mr. Kerr. Senator Magnuson, that is exactly it, and the need to 
have resources that are available and not havea big block of them set 
aside that they may not consider. 

I believe that in many of these areas that are at present roadless and 

rimitive that the great demand, the urgent demand is for provisions 
for the ones who go in automobiles and who are overgrazing the pres- 
ent areas, these picnics and camping areas, and that is the great need 
at the present time. Therefore, this Rockefeller commission should 
have a free hand in deciding. It says in the act, for the present and for 
these times in the future, but if a great proportion of it is removed 
from their purview by this bill, en they are not able to provide 
this big area that should have roads and should permit the expanding 
Popplation to really get out into the woods. 

Senator Jackson.. How would you feel if the Rockefeller commis- 
sion came up+-you have made your statement sort of contingent on 
their findings—what if the Rockefeller commission came up with a 


program that is far in excess of the  penaing, measure ? 


Senator Macnuson. They woul 

Mr. Kerr. I would not say that. 

Senator Jackson. I am not acting as your lawyer, but I think you 
should keep in mind that the Rockefeller family have spent millions 
to_promote the locking up of resources, to use the expression of the 
other side’s point of view. 

Mr. Kerr. I recognize that, and so that I think that the proponents 
of this bill would not, should not feel that they are going to be short 
changed by a rational study of this. 

Senator Jackson: I am just trying to be helpful from your point of 
view. Are you sure you want to make your position contingent on the 
Rockefeller decision ‘ 

Mr. Kerr. I want to see its results.; I will testify, or my people 
will try to show where there is need of more recreation resources. We 
are for recreation resources and that is the point, and that is the main 
feature of it, that we need more and should. not remove them from 
arational study. 

Senator Magnuson. Has the Farm Bureau taken a national stand 
on this bill that you know of? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. It has opposed extension of the wilderness 
areas under Federal law. 

. Senator Jacxson. Thank you, sir. Anyone here from' the Wash- 
Soe Growers Association? ‘If they present a statement we 
will be glad to have it. We do not hear a response. 


be against it. 
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Mr. John B. Barnard, of Denver; then Mr. Richard C. Koenig, of 
Bellevue, will be next. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. BARNARD, JR., REPRESENTING THE COLO. 
RADO WATER CONGRESS AND COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Barnarp. Senator, with permission, since I am the only rep- 
resentative of the State of Colorado here, I have two other documents 
; A toyz to my statement that I would like to be included in the 
record. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection they will be placed in’ the 
record. Now, can you summarize your remarks? I know you have 
come a long way and you were patient to stay over. We are running 
up against the clock. 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. Actually, rather than summarize, I would 
rather use such time as I am permitted to have to expand a portion 
of the statement I intended to make and not refer to the other por- 
tions, since some of them have been thoroughly discussed. 

Senator Jackson. Your statement will be included in the record 
at this point together with the appended data. 

(The documents above referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. BARNARD, JR. 


My name is John B. Barnard, Jr. I am a lawyer, and am now serving as 
first assistant attorney general of the State of Colorado. I am also chairman 
of the Colorado Water Congress, and a member of the legislative committee of 
of the Colorado Association of Soil Conservation Districts. I am authorized to 
and do, represent both of those organizations today. The Colorado Water 
Congress is an organization of political subdivisions and private individuals 
interested in the conservation, development, and protection of Colorado’s water 
resources. The Colorado Association of Soil Conservation Districts exists for 
the primary purpose of bringing about the institution of programs to conserve 
and make better use of.soil. 

Both organizations which I represent vigorously oppose the enactment of 
Senate bill 1123 of the 86th Congress. There are many reasons why they do 
so, and there are several specific provisions of the bill to which they object. 
However, the time available only permits the expression of the most general 
objections. : 

First, I think we possess basic philosophies which are in direct opposition to 
the philosophies of those who support the wilderness legislation. There are 
really three different basic philosophies concerning the use of Federal lands. 
First, we are told by the wilderness supporters that there are those who would 
like to ruthlessly plunder the resources to provide great profits, with no regard 
for the future. If such is the case, we would disagree with this philosophy of 
waste. The second philosophy is quite similar in result, though perhaps nobler 
in motive. This philosophy is that any areas which have so far retained 
their character as wilderness should remain so. This is the philosophy of waste 
through virtual nonuse, and in spite of the protestations of the supporters to the 
contrary, the effect of Senate bill 1123 is to carry out this philosophy. A care- 
ful analysis of the bill will bear this out. We disagree with this philosophy 
of nonuse. 

We believe in the philosophy of wise use of God-given resources. We believe 
it to be morally right, and cite in support thereof, the parable of the 10 talents, 
contained in a work commonly known as the Holy Bible. 

Aside from the fact that we disagree with the basic philosophy of preserving 
wilderness for the sake of preservation alone, we also feel that the legislation 
itself is ill-conceived because it gives no consideration to the needs of the 
people for other uses. How much wilderness is needed? The bill gives no 
consideration to how much in comparison with how much is needed for other 
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purposes. The only standards as distinguished from procedures for inclusion 
in the wilderness system are based on character, not existing or future need, nor 
is there any effort made to balance this need with other needs. Presumably, 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission will report on desirable 
needs for recreation purposes, but the wilderness supporters aren’t even content 
to wait for this much information before reversing the long established multiple- 
use policy. Parenthetically, we are aware of section 1(d), S. 1123, and its refer- 
ence to multiple-use policy. We submit that this part of this subsection is 
rendered meaningless by other sections of the bill. 

Thirdly, we think soil treatment measures and proper forest management 
measures, including scientific harvesting of mature stands, and active and 
immediate institution of fire, insect and disease prevention, and treatment 
measures, are desirable and do not seriously interfere with the use of lands for 
any legitimate recreational or Scientific purposes.. Yet, such measures are 
either prohibited. by the bill, or so tied up in bureaucratic redtape that they can 
be instituted. only on the basis of too little, too late. 

Our fourth point is that the imposition of the restrictions contained in the 
bill, even. om a limited. basis, will adversely affect the use and development of 
much larger areas. Water is the lifeblood of the semiarid areas of the West. 
To develop the available water, canals, ditches, and reservoirs are essential, as 
are proper forest management practices in these areas of very high water yield. 
Such works .also, incidentally, greatly enhance recreational opportunities for 
our people. 

Such works do not adversely affect the natural conditions of areas where 
they are located’ to any measurable degree. Yet, such works can only be con- 
structed under this bill, in or through wilderness areas with a specific exception 
granted by the President. We submit that the President has a few other duties 
to attend to, which are quite important. The practical effect.of these provisions 
is to halt water development for multitudes of persons and thousands. of acres 
of other public and private lands to protect an insignificant acreage for the 
wilderness purist. This is totally insupportable. 

Mnally, we: objectto the creation:of“a* council to spend tax money to give 
special treatment to a special, limited use; we object to the permission granted 
under the bill to continue attacks on water rights established under State law; 
we object to limiting development of resources which are or may be essential 
to the national security; and we object. to legislation, disguised though it may 
be, which sets aside for the privileged few, property of the public which should 
menaced with the end of contributing to the health, happiness, and prosperity 
of the many. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, we submit that if we do not continue to be economi- 
cally and, consequently, militarily strong in today’s world, we may indeed see 
our Nation-returned: to total wilderness; untrammeled by man, but with no one 
left alive to enjoy it. 

With the permission of the committee, I would like to submit as appendixes, 
copies of the Colorado Water Congress Newsletter dealing in more detail with 
our position, and copies of House Joint Resolution 8, adopted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Colorado, opposing this and similar legislation. Thank 
you, 


. COLORADO WATER CONGRESS NEWSLETTER 


Twophildsophers stopped by a remote mountain stream. One spoke: “Ah, Wil- 
derness. You wild, beautiful virgin. Let me protect you from those who would 
exploit your beauty. Come with me to a faraway place where your untouched 
beauty will be preserved forever for people like mé who truly appreciate you.” 

“Wait,” said the other philosopher. “Do not take Wilderness away. I can’t go 
tothat faraway place. Neither can my friends. I love the beauty of Wilderness, 
but in a different way. Is not beauty where you find it? I see the beauty of 
Wilderness in her water, in her timber, in her oil, in her minerals, in food on the 

, in security for my family, and in security for my Nation.” 

Many know the first philosopher as the great protector of our dwindling wilder- 
hess lands * * * the roadless, uninhabited, and beautiful backwoods country of 
our Nation * * * the priceless heritage for millions of future Americans who 
will inhabit concrete jungles and smog-filled city canyons. Others know him as 
an exponent of emotion and fantasy. 

Many know the second philosopher as a spokesman for facts and reality who 

eves that the real definition of conservation is wise use. Others know him as 
spokesman for economic interests who have dollar signs for eyes. 
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On one side: Izddk ‘Walton League,’ Andibon Society, Wilderness Society, 
Sierra Club, outdoor’ clubs, mountaineer clubs, wildlife federations, sportsmen’s 
councils, college scientists, high school conservation clubs: 

On the other side: National Reclamation Association, National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, Mountain States Association, National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, chambers of commerce, ‘the oil and’gas industry, the tourist 
industry, organized water interests, plus much of Western State officialdom. 

On both sides : The Federal Government. ; 

One side wants to establish a vast wilderness preservation system that wonli 
exclude all uses except scenic enjoyment and scientific study. How? Through 
Federal legislation known as the wilderness bill. 

The other side wants to leave things as they are, under control of the U.8, 
Forest Service. The Chief of the Forest Service has the authority to designate 
wilderness areas on national forest lands by Executive order, He also has the 
authority to withdraw lands from a wilderness designation and open them to 
development. Wilderness-type areas already include about 14 million acres in 
national forests, or 8 percent of their total area. 

The Forest Service, under the Department of Agriculture, is utilization- 
minded. It views a forest as a crop to be harvested on a carefully planned 
basis. It is aware of the practical difficulty of protecting roadless areas from 
fire and disease. Consequently, it opposes the wilderness bill. The Department 
of Agriculture has made strong objections to certain features of the wilderness 
bill. 

The Interior Department is in an awkward position. One of its agencies, 
the Geological Survey, encourages thousands of geologists to seek new sources 
of oil and gas In the wilderness areas of the West. Interior’s western water de- 
velopment agency, the Bureau of Reclamation, would be seriously handicapped 
by the proposed wilderness legislation. Interior’s National Park Service has an 
excellent record of wilderness preservation. But—lItiterior also includes one 
of the prime movers behind the proposed wilderness legislation: The Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Where does the Secretary of Interior stand on the wildérness bill? He’s re 
ported to be for the bill. However, Interior’s official reports have included 
strong objections to certain provisions of the proposed wilderness legislation. 

The wilderness bill has deep roots. It did not develop overnight from a 
philosophical discussion into a major national issue, pitting strong interest 
groups against each other in a battle for big stakes. Proponents look back with 
satisfaction upon many years of dedicated participation in a conservation cru- 
sade. Opponents note that this is the latest move in a continuing series of care- 
fully planned steps to lay the dead hand of bureaucracy upon all public lands 
of the United States. 

To understand the current move for wilderness legislation, take a long look 
backward at what has happened. A Federal statute, enacted in 1934 and 
amended in 1940, gave the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service an opportunity to make 
such uses of water impounded by the Bureau of Reclamation as were not in- 
consistent' with the primary use of water and the constitutional rights of the 
States. It put first things first. re ' 

But not for long. In 1946, another step was taken. The statute was changed 
so that whenever the waters of any stream or other body of water are author- 
ized to be impounded, diverted, or otherwise controlled for any. purpose what- 
ever by any department or agency of the United States, or by any public or 
private agency under Federal permit, then such department or agency 
first consult with the Fish and Wildlife Service and the State game and fish 
agency with a view to preventing loss of, and damage to, wildlife resources. 

What does this mean? Wildlifers believe it.means that if you don’t comply 
with U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service requirements, you don’t get a Federal permit. 

Another step was taken in 1958, Congress again amended the 1934 act and 
called the whole ball of wax the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act. Included: 
A statement that wildlife conservation shall receive equal consideration and be 
coordinated with other features of water resource development programs. 

_ Whose water development programs? Everybody’s, aecording to the act, 
Federal, State and public or private agencies and organizations. 

Still another step has been urged by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, former director of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and now director of the Wildlife Management 
Institute in Washington, D.C. Gabrielson was retained to analyze the position 
of the Colorado Game and Fish Department under Governor. MeNichols’ new De- 
partment of Natural Resources. 
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Gabrielson’s recommendation : Reeognize recreation as a beneficialiuse of water 
under State law to rank equally with domestic, irrigation and power uses. 

What does he mean? Diversion and storage for fish-propagation purposes have 
been ‘recognized as a‘ beneficialuse by the Colorado Supreme Court. | Diversion 

‘and storage for recreational use have been ‘recognized by other Colorado courts 
as a beneficial use. 

He means the establishment of a priority for fish propagation for water flowin 
ina stream, water which is not to be diverted and used. In other words: A modi- 
fied type of riparian system. The riparian system was abandoned in most of the 
arid West upto a century ago. 

The wildlifers’ point of view : The recreation equality principle has been recog- 
nized in the Federal courts and the Coordination Act provides for it: nationally. 
It’s only a question of time before it is recognized at State levels—when the many 
people demanding recreation are organized well enough to give weight to their 
demands. 

Note the growth of influence in 25 years: From the mildest intrusion into na- 
tional development to the point where out-of-doors enthusiasts now propose to 
substitute national joy of the wilderness for national strength and prosperity as 
the Federal Government’s land management criterion. 

Exaggeration? Consider this practical example: A non-Federal agency needs 
to obtain right-of-way through Federal land for a certain water development in 
Colorado. But before it can obtain this right-of-way it is supposed to agree to 
bypass specified flows of project water at diversion points. How much? Up 'to 
80.second feet. Why? For fishing. It costs the water project developer $10,000 
a second foot to get this water. The wildlifers contribute nothing. 

Question: Are the Federal statutes, which supposedly give rights-of-way for 
water development projects, now subjugated to fishing uses of minor value, while 
impairing the water supply: needed for continued life by thousands of people? 

These efforts to place fishing above agricultural and domestic water require- 
ments are being contested, step by step, through progressively higher govern- 
mental authorities. . 

The outcome? It will probably become a major political and economic issue to 
be finally settled at the polls. 

Last year, Congress passed a bill which established a National Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. Its’ job: Inventory the recreational. re- 
sources of the Nation. Lay out a general plan for preserving and developing 
these recreational facilities. Congress authorized the expenditure of 2.5 million 
and told it to report by September 1961. 

The Commission consists of seven citizens appointed by the President plus 
eight members of Congress, four Senators and four Representatives. Chairman 
of the Commission is Laurance Rockefeller, New York City financier. 

Other citizen appointees: Bernard Orell of Washington, vice president of the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Corp.; Katherine Lee, of New Hampshire, a director of 
the American Forestry Association ; Samuel T. Dana, forestry professor emeritus, 
University of Michigan; M. Frederik’ Smith, of New Jersey, vice president of 
Prudential Life Insuranee Co.; Chester Wilson, Minnesota lawyer and former 
State conservation commissioner ; and Joseph W. Penfold, former Wheat Ridge 
resident, now conservation director of the Izaak Walton League. 

» Senate appointées : Neuberger, Democrat, of Oregon; Anderson, Democrat, of 
New Mexico; Watkins, Republican, of Utah; and Barrett, Republican, 6f Wyom- 
ing. Representatives: Rhodes, Republican, of Arizona; Saylor, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania ; Ullman, Democrat, of Oregon, and Pfost; Democrat, of Idaho. 

5 r and Saylor are enthusiastic supporters of the wilderness bill. Wat- 
‘kins and Barrett opposed it. But they didn’t return to Congress. Your Water 
Congress is urging the appointment of Colorado’s Senator Gordon Allett 'to the 
Commission. Allott is doing his best to bring this about. 

An advisory council to the Commission is expected to be appointed. Your Wa- 
ter Congress has recommended the appointment of Glenn Saunders to this council. 

With this historical background, consider the wildlifers’ big step forward— 
the wilderness bill. 

The wilderness bill was first submitted to Congress in 1957 by 24 Senators, 
led by Neuberger, of Oregon, and Humphrey, of Minnesota. It appeared as two 
separate but similar bills (S. 1176 and H.R. 500). In June 1958, a new wilder- 
ness bill (S$. 4028) was introduced. The rewriting was supposed to have removed 

Jections raised by the original bills. It didn’t. ; 
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What did the new wilderness bill propose to do? It proposed to establish a 
national wilderness preservation system and a National Wilderness Preservation 


How big a system? Fourteen million acres immediately and up to 55 million 
acres of Federal land later. How big is 55 million acres? It’s bigger than 
Nebraska. It’s bigger than Utah. It’s 80 percent of the size of Colorado. 

Where is this wilderness? Ninety percent of the land is located in the 11 West- 
ern States. Included: Land in national forests, parks, monuments, Indian reser- 
vations, public domain, game refuges, and ranges. 

Nore.—More than one-half of the total area of the 11 Western States is under 
the control of the Federal Government. National forests account for 181 million 
acres. National parks, 25 million acres. 

What type of land? Bxisting wilderness, wild, roadless, or primitive areas.and 
national parks areas of 5,000 acres of more which ‘still retain their primitive 
characteristics, have ununsual wild, scenic values and are roadless, or can be 
made roadless, and other units (including public lands) found to be primarily 
of wilderness value. 

What would happen to the land? It would be preserved as wilderness, with 
mechanical transportation excluded, accessible only to packers and hikers. Re- 
source use other than scenic enjoyment and scientific study of natural condi- 
tions would be prohibited. 

. Scenic enjoyment? Yes, if you are able to hike in or pack in. But remember 
this: Less than half of 1 percent of our population is hardy enough, or dedicated 
enough, or moneyed enough to get into the wilderness areas that have already 
been established. ‘ 

What would happen to the resources? All development of timber, minerals, 
gas and oil, grazing and water would be permanently banned, except that under 
very urgent demand, it might be possible to obtain a Presidential order to make 
an exception in specific cases. 

How would they go about it? Determinations of primitive areas would be 
made within 10 years after passage of the wilderness bill. Any such areas which 
had not been classified as either primitive or nonprimitive by that time would 
automatically become a part of the wilderness system. 

Who would designate the wilderness areas? The Federal agency which has 
administrative control over the land: How? Original desigriations and subse- 
quent changes in the wilderness system would be made by the Federal agency 
90 days after public hearing, if one is demanded. The designation or change 
would automatically become law after it had been before Congress for 120 days 
of continuous session, unless Congress specifically excepted the land in question 
from the wilderness system. 

Who would administer the wilderness system? It would be administered ‘by 
a National Wilderness Preservation Council made up of the Secretaries of 
Interior and Agriculture, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and three 
wilderness-minded citizen members appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. One of the citizen members would be Chairman. 

How would they administer it? Opponents point out that this Council gives 
the wilderness lobby official status at public expense, and creates a new and 
unnecessary layer of government. 

Would they observe State water laws? The wilderness bill states that there 
is no expressed or implied claim or denial on the part of the Federal Government 
as to exemption from State water laws. 

How would this affect Colorado? Over one-third of the total area of Colorado 
is federally owned. Colorado already has 11 areas, totaling 800,000 acres, which 
have been designated wilderness type by the Forest Service. If the wilderness 
bill were passed, all, Federal land which was not specifically excepted by the 
responsible Federal agency would automatically become wilderness area. De 
velopment of future grazing, mining, water, and other resources, some of which 
we may not now be aware of, depends upon access to these public lands. 

Hearings on the wilderness bill were held last November in Bend, Oreg., San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, and Albuquerque. 

At Bend: 54 -witnesses plus numerous letters and telegrams. Proponents 
appeared to score heavily in most of the press coverage. 

At San Francisco: 67 witnesses, fairly even divided. Again, press reports 
seemed to indicate that the wildlifers’ emotional appeal was stronger than 
payroll logic. y 
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At Salt Lake City: 67 witnesses, with oppone leading 2 to 1. BEMffective 
opponent: Governor Clyde of Utah. For the first time, two State game and 
fish departments came out in strong support of the wilderness bill. You've 
guessed it, Colorado was one of them. The other, Montana. The press over- 
whelmingly supported the opponents. 

At Albuquerque: 44 witnesses. Opponents scored heavily. Note this: The 
Arizona Game and Fish Commission strongly opposed the bill. Donald Ham- 
burg represented your Water Congress and presented a statement that Colorado 
was studying the proposed wilderness legislation and would make appropriate 
representations at a future time. Ira Kelly of Mancos testified against th 
bill on behalf of the Southwestern Livestock Association. ' 

Denver wildlifers testified at Albuquerque. The late Dr. Raymond Lanier of 
Littleton headed a four-man delegation which included Dr. Hrnest Brunquist 
(Colorado Mountain Club), Ed Hilliard (Wildlife Federation), and George 
Kelly (Garden Clubs). 

Wilderness enthusiasts regard these four hearings as a delaying action by 
‘thebill’s opponents which has backfired. They have reintroduced the wilder- 
ness bill in the 86th Congress and they are confident that it will pass. 

Will it? Some Government officials appear to be urging the bill’s opponents 
to'get into a mood to compromise. Your Water Congress executive director, 
John Barnard, Jr., recently return from a factfinding trip to Washington, D.C. 
Barnard’s opinion: The bill will probably not pass this session. When viewed 
sensibly, too much opposition is generated against the bill. No compromise is 
possible, as you can’t compromise with unreasonable persons. 

It’s going to be a battle royal. The wildlifers have extensive, well-organized 
grassroots support. But lined up against them is the well-organized heavy 
artillery of those who believe in western development, including all of the big 
guns of the western resource utilization groups. Support is anticipated from 
factually informed conservation and wildlife groups which realize that wilder- 
ness legislation will serve a pitifully few people. 

The Colorado Water Conservation Board opposes the wilderness bill. ‘But it 
withheld public statements in compliance with Governor McNichols’ request 
for a unified State position on this controversial matter. 

While the Governor was striving to develop a unified State policy on the 
proposed wilderness legislation, the Colorado Game and Fish Department acted. 
It released a “We need the wilderness bill” editorial in the January-February 
1959 issue of its official magazine, Colorado Outdoors. It summed up the matter 
by quoting remarks of Congressman John Saylor of Pennsylvania—bitter op- 
ponent of western reclamation and western development. 

The State game and fish agency is in a unique position. It does not rely upon 
upon tax money. It demands autonomy because it is self-supporting, through 
sportsmen’s license fees and Federal funds derived from sales of sporting goods. 
By virtue of these earmarked funds, it has about 10 times as much money to 
spend as-the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

The Governor, irked by this experience and by a similar experience on the 
Ourecanti Dam issue 2 years ago, vows it won’t happen again—not if he can get 
& Natural Resources Director to ride herd on his department heads. Question: 
Should an unpaid, appointed board in the executive department determine policy 
— — legislation for the State, in opposition to the order of the elective 


Wildlifers: doubt that simply placing both agencies within the natural re- 
sources department will change the thinking of either. They believe that the 
Governor should recognize the fact that in endorsing the wilderness bill, the 
game and fish department is trying to protect the interests of the people it 
serves, hunters and fishermen. 

But as a matter of fact, the wilderness bill is diametrically opposed to the 
best interests of most hunters, fishermen, and sportsmen. 

Here’s why: Do. you like to hunt on weekends during deer season? In 

erness areas there are no roads, and expensive pack trips are usually 
not feasible for a 2-day hunt. 
you like ‘to fish from a boat? Motorboats are not allowed in wilderness 
areas. Neither are dams, nor manmade lakes. 

Do you like to ski? No skiruns or trails can be built in wilderness areas. 

Do you like to take your family out for a weekend in the mountains? Unless 
your children are accomplished ‘horsemen, or are able to pack in, you’ll not be 

to take them very far into a wilderness area. 
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Who are the sportsmen, ‘fishermen, hunters, and outdoorsmen that the wild- 
lifers represent—You? . 

Opposition to the wilderness bill is developing among State conservation 
departments who can see basic conflicts with objectives of their conservation 
progams. 

In Colorado, the position of natural resources director has just been. estab- 
lished by the legislature. It is a Cabinet-level job to be filled by the Governor 
from outside civil service. The director will coordinate all agencies concerned 
with land, water, minerals, and wildlife. He will be more of a liaison man 
than an administrator in the usual sense. His name? Superman has been 
suggested. 

The Governor’s 62-man unpaid committee on natural resources has. worked 
many Saturdays during the past year to develop recommendations as to the 
proper scope and function of the department of natural resources, It’s another 
case of much unpaid time and effort by citizen volunteers. 

Your water congress congratulates the hard-working water committee of 
the League of Women Voters of Colorado. They have recently published an 
excellent background study entitled “‘Colorado’s Water Resources.” This 50-page 
report is an introduction to Colorado water problems. It is designed primarily 
for use by league members as they begin a 2-year study of Colorado’s water 
resources. 

The league objective is expressed in this way: “It is hoped that the report 
will enable league members to see the outlines of Colorado’s complex and 
difficult water problems, so that they can help to answer the most important 
question facing the State today: What are Colorado’s people doing through 
their government, and what might they do, to insure a supply of their most 
precious resource that will meet the demands of a rapidly growing population 
and a changing economy?” 

Welcome aboard, League of Women Voters. We need your help. 

You can obtain a copy of “Colorado’s Water Resources” for only 50 cents 
from the league at 1545 Tremont Place, Denver 2: This price is possible be 
cause it’s all volunteer, nonprofit effort by a devoted group of league members. 


CoLoraDo House Joint MemoriAy No. 8, Aa JOINT Memorran 


(Memorializing the Congress of the United States to decline passage of legis- 
lation creating a national wilderness preservation system or a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Council, as provided for by the various versions of the 60- 
ealled wilderness bills under consideration by the 86th Congress, and to decline 
passage of any other legislation which does not carry out the long-established 
policy of wise multiple use of the federally managed property of the people of 
the United States. ) 

Whereas there has been proposed in the Congress of the United States, various 
bills to create a national wilderness preservation system and a National Wilde® 
ness Preservation Council, the effect of which would be to establish policies and 
procedures whereby existing wild, wilderness, primitive, and roadless areas, 48 
now established under administrative regulations, would be made more rigid 
and inflexible in management, and under which vast acreages of other Federal 
lands could be added to existing wilderness areas without regard for the neces 
sity or desirability of reserving such large acreages for the single purpose of 
wilderness use ; and 1 

Whereas the establishment of such inflexible restrictions upon the use of fed- 
erally owned lands would unjustifiably impede the development of the water 
resources of the State of Colorado, upon which development the future gro 
and prosperity of the State of Colorado depends ; and 

Whereas the establishment and maintenance of such inflexible restrictions 
on the use of federally owned lands denies access to vast areas which can and 
should be made accessible or developed for tise by the vast majority of hunters, 
fishermen, and the vacationing public; and 

Whereas locking up of such vast areas prevents the discovery and develop 
ment of many potential sources of minerals and other substances which may be 
vital to the security of the United States in times of international strife 
space-age development; and 

Whereas maintenance of such areas as proposed makes protection of these 
areas against destruction by fire and other natural.and manmade hazards 
cult and expensive; and ° 
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Whereas any extension of existing wilderness areas, or the establishment of 


more stringent regulation of existing areas, will unnecessarily and unwisely re- 


strict the development and economic strength of many essential western indus- 
tries, including the lumbering, mining, agricultural, oil and gas, tourist, and 
other industries ; and 
. Whereas there are presently in existence in the State of Colorado, under ad- 
ministrative regulation, wild, wilderness, or primitive areas containing 610,305 
acres of land, and no showing has been made that even these areas are necessary 
or desirable for the single purpose of wilderness preservation, or that such areas 
have not been adequately administered as wilderness areas under existing poli- 
cies and regulations; and é 

Whereas the creation of another agency to duplicate the functions of existing 
land-management agencies of the Federal Government can serve no purpose other 
eer to increase unnecessarily Federal expenditures of tax money, now therefore: 

it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the 42d General Assembly of thé 
State of Colorado, the Senate concurring therein, That it is the policy of the 
people of the State of Colorado, speaking through their elected representatives, 
to seek the wise and beneficial development of God-given resources for the greatest 
benefit of all the people, and that in order to carry out this policy, the Congress 
of the United States should be and it is hereby respectfully memorialized to: 
(1) Decline passage of any of the presently proposed versions of the so-called 
wilderness bills; (2) decline passage of any legislation which would encourage 
the extension of, or increase the rigidity of regulation over existing wilderness, 
wild, or primitive areas; (3) decline passage of any legislation which would 
establish another Federal agency to duplicate existing functions of Federal 
land-administering agencies; and (4) decline passage of any legislation which 
would set aSide any area of federally owned land for a limited and restricted 
use regardless of the need of such areas for other wise and beneficial uses; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this joint memorial be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the President of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the. House of Representatives of the United States, the members of 
the delegation from Colorado to the 86th Congress of the United States, and all 
interested agencies and departments of the State of Colorado. 


‘Mr. Barnarp. Fhank you. My name is John B. Barnard, Jr.; I 
am a lawyer and am now serving as first assistant attorney general 
of the State of Colorado. I am also chairman of the Colorado, Water 
Congress and a member of the Legislative Committee of the Colorado 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts. I am authorized to, and 
do, represent both of those organizations today. The Colorado Water 
Congress is an organization of political subdivisions and private indi- 
viduals—and I think most: organizations represent individuals—inter- 
ested in the conservation, development, and protection of Colorado’s 
water resources. The Colorado Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts exists for the primary purpose of bringing about the instruc- 
tion of progress to conserve and make better use of soil. 

I wish to add also, Senator, that the National Association of Soil 

nservation Districts has also opposed the wilderness legislation. 

th organizations which I represent vigorously oppose the enactment 
of Senate bill 1123 of the 86th Congress. There are many reasons 
why they do so; and unfortunately, I must limit these objections today 
to a few statements, skipping over several that have been discussed. 
, Our fourth point is that the imposition of the restrictions contained 
in the bill, even on a limited basis, will adversely affect the use and 

velopment of much larger areas. Water is the lifeblood of the semi- 
arid areas of the West. ‘To develop the available water, canals, ditches, 
and reservoirs are essential, as are proper forest management practices 
m these areas of very high water yield. Such works also, incidentally, 
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greatly enhance recreational opportunities for our people; and we have 
many examples of that. Such works do not adversely affect the nat- 
ural conditions of areas where they are located to any measurable 
degree. Yet, such works can only be constructed under this bill, in or 
through wilderness areas, with a specific exception granted by the 
President. We submit that the President has a few other duties to 
attend to, which are quite important. The practical effect of these 
PRRVaniGne, under our experience with other water developments, is to 

alt water development for multitudes of persons and thousands of 
acres of other public and private lands to protect an insignificant acre- 
age for the wilderness purist. This is totally unsupportable. 

Finally, we object to the creation of a council to spend tax money 
to give special treatment to a special, limited use; we object to the 
permission granted under the bill to continue attacks on water rights 
established under State law; we object to limiting development of re- 
sources which are or may be essential to the national security; and we 
object to legislation, disguised though it may be, which sets aside, for 
the privileged few, property of the public which should be managed 
with the end of contributing to the health, happiness, and prosperity 
of the many. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, we submit that if we do not continue to be 
economically and, consequently, militarily strong in today’s world, we 
may indeed see our Nation returned to total wilderness, “untrammeled 
by man,” but with no one left alive to enjoy it. 

With the permission of the committee, then, going to some specific 
reasons why we feel this legislation will accomplish that purpose, I 
would like to first point out that when we go before your Senate com- 
mittee asking for authorization for a project such as the San Juan 
Channel, which has recently been considered in New Mexico, we have 
to establish that the benefits of that project exceed its cost. We submit, 
in the first piece, this legislation does not so—— 

Senator Maenuson. That is what you try to establish. That isn’t 
necessarily true. , 

Mr. Barnarp. Sometimes we are unsuccessful and our projects 
aren’t constructed. Such standard is not applicable to primitive or 
wilderness areas. 

Senator Macnuson. Might have been in bad shape if you had to do 
that in upper Colorado. 

— Barwarp. We did and the Congress approved it, and exceeding 
the cost. 

Senator Maenuson. But you try; your responsibility is to show a8 
many benefits as you can to cost. 


Mr. Barnarp. Not our particular interest, sir. The Department of 


the Interior is responsible for making that determination. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnarp. However, not even this requirement exists with re- 
spect to the maintenance of wilderness areas. 

Another example, or an example of why we think this gives 4 
special treatment to wilderness enthusiasts, under our reclamation 
projects, unless specific exceptions are made, we have what we call the 
160-acre limitation. In other words, a person can only get water for 
a reclamation project for 160 acres. If he owns any more he has to 
sell it so he can use 160 acres to support his family, but there is n0 
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acreage limitation imposed on the number of people who use wilder- 
ness in this bill. 

T would like to mention, for example, the Winenunuche Pass diver- 
siofi unit of the San Luis Valley project, which is an authorized proj- 
ect, authorized many years ago and hasn’t been constructed, even 
though Congress found it to be in the national interest, because there 
is an existing wild area, the San Juan Wild Area, through which the 
need right-of-way and they have been unable to attain it, even thoug 
Congress found it to be in the national interest. 

We have had the same problem and same theories with respect to 
the Curecanti Reservoir in Colorado, and the Denver Water Board, 
which supplies 850,000 people, has had the same problems on some 
of its projects. 

I would like to refer specifically to some of the provisions of the 
legislation that is being kicked around today and, frankly, I think 
that there is a great deal of misapprehension and misconstruction of 
the legislation. In the first place, it covers in immediately those areas 
designated under regulations U-1 and U-2 and wild and wilderness 
areas. Those are forest lands. The 20-year provision is applicable 
only to previous primitive areas which were established from 1931, 
I believe, to 1939 under regulation L-20, which was adopted for the 

urpose of protecting those areas until a determination could be made. 
his was 20 years ago and there has been a redetermination on a very 
few of those primitive areas. 

So now we have.a situation where another 20 years will elapse, and 
another few of the areas will be reconsidered and then regardless of 

uality of those areas, they will be automatically covered into the legis- 
lation. I realize, by the way, the word “automatically” has been taken 
out of the present version of this legislation, but the provision remains 
idéntical as far as the inclusion without further action. 
_.The bill goes much further than writing into law present regula- 
fions concerning wilderness. If you will compare section 1(e), 
which is the definition of wilderness as an area that is “untrammeled 
by man” with the sanction for inclusion of all such areas regardless 
of the amount and regardless of whether they are forest lands, public 
lands, or any other type of reserved lands, with section 2(e), which 
ives a procedure for the inclusion of all such lands, the potential 
ds which could be included under this legislation amount to much 
more than even 50 million acres. I think there are probably about 
180 million acres according to estimates we have heard. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Barnard, we have run7 minutes. 

Mr. Barnarp. I’m very sorry. 

Senator Jackson. You go ahead if you want to finish. We do have 
a problem here; I am trying now to see if we can finish by 1:00. This 
is the earliest. 

Mr. Barnarp. I will just make very brief mention of this. There 
are five different kinds of land included, other public lands which are 
very extensive in nature and could be included in the wilderness. 
If, indeed, all they want to do is to write into legislation the exist- 
ae regulations, this would be simple to do and not require sections 
2(b), 2(c), 2(d), or 2(e), or the provision regarding primitive areas 
mn 2(a). This would write into legislation the existing areas. These 
other provisions have nothing to do with existing eegrifatiirh 
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The Indian lands are private lands held in trust by the Federal Gov. 
ernment, not public lands. Wildlife refuges and ranges are not wilder- 
ness purpose, they are for the purpose of providing for the propa- 
ation of wildlife, not for the purpose of permitting people to go into 
the areas and the Department of-the Interior has testified that it is 
necessary to treat those areas in order to propagate wildlife, so 
they are not in a wilderness category at all. 
he Wilderness Council, of course, we also feel is totally objec- 
tionable and, frankly, I haven’t heard any support for that connie at 
this hearing. It isthe first such hearing I have attended. 

I am sorry to have taken this extra time. 

Senator Jackson. You say you have no objection to the setting up 
of the Council? 

Mr. Barnarp. No. I say I have heard no one here support the set- 
ting up of the Council, and I have heard lots of objection, and we also 
object to it. 

Senator Jackson. I think there was testimony in support of it. 

Mr. Barnarp. I have heard no reasons in support of it. I have 
heard testimony in support of it. 

Senator Jackson. Well, that is a matter for, of course, individual 
CREDO» but I mean it was submitted here; let’s put it that way. I 

ink it was testified to. 

Mr. Barnarp. Well, perhaps I didn’t hear it, but I didn’t hear 
ongone say why this was necessary or desirable. 

enator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Barnard; I appreciate your 
patience. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, since it was referred to in the testimony 
and there has been a request, may I file the resolution of the National 
ne of Soil Conservation Districts in regard to the wilderness 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, it will be included at this 
point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION No. 2 of THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRIOTS 


WILDERNESS AREAS 


Whereas there has been advocated and urged the adoption of legislation which 
would among other things permit the conversion of vast areas of public domain 
(now open to multiple use) into so-called wilderness areas devoid of road- 
ways, sanitation, or communication facilities or fire or police protection ; and 

Whereas such wilderness areas, if created, would interfere with orderly pro 
grams of land and watershed management and development, and would impair 
present public land uses for grazing, lumbering, and mining, and would prohibit 
the use of such lands for transportation purposes and transmission line rights 
of-way ; and 

Whereas such wilderness areas, by reason of their inaccessibility and lack of 
facilities, would neither be available nor suitable for recreational uses by the 
average vacationing American family ; and 

Whereas the policy of such legislation is contrary to the policy of NASCD, as 
expressed in the public lands policy statement of the NASCD recently reex- 
amined : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts recom- 
mend to the Congress that-—— 

1. No additional areas of the public lands of the United States should be with- 
drawn from use by the general public through establishment of wilderness areas, 


‘ 





The park lands are under Congress and established under Congress, 
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2.-In. management of the people’s property, we should strive to attain full use 
of the public lands for production of water, feed, timber, minerals, recreation, 
and other benefits which can be derived from a multiple use of such lands; and 
3; Present land-administering agencies are sufficient to carry out national policy 
in respect to public lands and there is no justification for the creation of an 
additional agency such as the proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council. 


PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTING EXISTING WILDERNESS AREAS 


Whereas snow studies and fire prevention measures are vital to the conserva- 
tion of our ever-increasing national water supply needs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the NASCD is in accord with the principle of protecting wilder- 
ness areas. However, it is our belief that the multiple use of Federal lands is 
best and can be better attained by close counsel with the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior in the States or area involved and 
not by specific congressional enactment for a single use. 


STATEMENT OF R. C. KOENIG, BELLEVUE, WASH. 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Koenig. 

Mr. Koernte. I have no prepared statement. First, I would like to 
thank the committee for this opportunity to testify. My name is R. C. 
Koenig; I represent only myself. I live in Bellevue; I am an elec- 
trical engineering student at the University of Washington. 

I oppose passage of bill S. 1123 in its present state for two principal 


reasons : 
First, this bill aaa a useless drain of tax funds. Worse, it is 
a direct insult to the outstanding records of the U.S. Forest Service 


and the National Park Service. I have been a career employee with 
the U.S. Forest Service and know from personal experience of the 
job dedication of the Forest Service people. In what other Govern- 
ment agency do the field pppiaree as a matter of course work 50 


hours for 40 hours’ pay? In what other agency do employees per- 
form extra services without pay, such as staying close to the office 
on summer weekends in case of fire as a matter of course. It is unfair 
to these people to state the unfounded charge that industry pressure 
determines the location of wilderness area boundaries. 

The Forest Service strives to manage our national forests under the 
guiding principal of the greatest good to the greatest number over the 
ong run and has done so since Gifford Pinchot instilled this philoso- 
phy some 60 years ago. Some weekend woodsmen in wilderness pres- 
ervation groups aren’t happy with this. Witness the statement by 
such a group reported in the Seattle Times in early March to the 
effect that if the Forest Service did not think it best for the whole 
public to include the heavily timbered lower river valleys within the 
proposed Glacier Peak wilderness area that they would have it made 
into a national park and removed from Forest Service jurisdiction. 

The Forest Service has an excellent record of administration of 
wilderness areas. This bill would saddle an efficient agency with the 
expense of an essentially useless and potentially biased committee con- 
cerned with the welfare of only a very small segment of forest users, 

Second, wilderness areas should remain in the wilderness system 
only if the Secretary of Agriculture determines them to be of wilder- 
hess value. I contend that once forest land is placed in the wilderness 
system under provisions on page 5 of bill S. 1123, it will be extremely 
ufficult, if not virtually impossible, to ever again return it to produc- 
tive forest management under provisions on page 11. Witness the 
Olympic Park situation. | 
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At present there is more than 40 billion board feet of public timber 
committed to waste in the national parks and national forest wilder- 
ness reserves of the Douglas-fir region of western Washington and 
western Oregon. I feel this is already toomuch. Under provisions 
of this bill stated on page 11, more could be added unless Congress 
objects. This is a serious threat. 

This is not a question of wilderness or no wilderness. This is 
timber, principally in the Douglas-fir and hemlock true fir forest 
types, stands on what I believe to be less than one-fourth of the 
_4 million acres of regional wilderness reserves and national parks. 
The other three-fourths is superbly suited to wilderness use. Let’s 
stick to the facts. 

I spent most of yesterday listening to proponents of S. 1123 ex- 
pound the same old generalities over and over again about the need for 
wilderness. We are for wilderness. We are not all for committing 
a billion dollars worth of public timber to waste-in the Douglas-fir 
region alone under what wilderness preservationists continually refer 
to as natural conditions. Some of this timber should be reserved to 
rot into waste, but certainly not 40 billion feet. 

Incidentally, personal observation while on wilderness trips has 
indicated to me that most wilderness users head for the high country. 
They do not remain in this billion dollars worth of timber which 
stands on the low-lying fringe areas. 

I want to take issue with the proponents of this bill who state or 
imply that old growth Douglas-fir is being preserved under natural 
conditions in our national parks and wilderness areas. 

In the first place, it can’t be preserved. A forest is a living, dy- 
namic community in which every organism will die. It will either 
be used or rot into waste. To those who state that this condition of 
the old stand falling apart and the new coming in underneath is'a 
natural condition in the life cycle of Douglas-fir, I want to issue a 
challenge to show me any significant amount of old growth Douglas- 
fir anywhere in western Oregon or Washington that hasn’t seeded in 
after a fire. I say significant because there is probably some some- 
where in the region that has come in after wind or insect damage. 
I have never found any, but if I cruise a few hundred thousand more 
acres I might find some someday. 

As Mr. Cowan aptly pointed out yesterday, fire is the agency that 
has perpetuated through the ages the essentially complete eee 
of Douglas-fir over great areas of what is now Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The removal of fire as an environmental factor from wilder- 
ness stands of Douglas-fir, which man is attempting to accomplish, 1s 
so fundamental that a complete change to a climax forest type will 
occur. This situation just hasn’t occurred under natural conditions. 
If any wilderness preservationist won’t accept this, I say let’s get out 
on the ground and take a look at what we see. All we will accom- 
plish with our hundreds of millions of dollars worth of Douglas-fir 
stumpage rotting to waste in wilderness reserves is to demonstrate to 
succeeding generations that, yes, if Douglas-fir is reserved from cut- 
ting and protected from fire it will be replaced with a climax forest 
principally composed of hemlock. 

It should be noted that as wilderness stands of Douglas-fir gradually 
deteriorate into extensive stands of snags standing over a scrubby 
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hemlock understory the danger of extensive burning will become very 
great. You are no doubt familiar with the fact that snags constitute 
the most serious factor in determining resistance to control of fire in 
fir region forests, Since roads are prohibited by law from wilderness 
area forests, firefighters will be hampered by difficult access and by lack 
of their big gun on the fire front, namely, the bulldozer. When condi- 
tions are right, Douglas-fir can burn and burn fast. The first Tilla- 
mook fire in 1933 burned some 240,000 acres in about 20 hours. That 
isabout 10 townships. Conditions will be right from time to time over 
the decades and centuries. Douglas-fir snags can stand for a long 
time. Extensive stands remain in the Yacolt burn, 57 years after they 
were killed in the fire of 1902. It will be up to the working conserva- 
tionists to rehabilitate wilderness forests ravaged by fire as they have 
the Forks burn and are doing in the Tillamook and Yacolt burns. 

The perpetuation of the Douglas-fir type is occurring on the private 
tree farms and on multiple-use national forest areas where cutting 
has replaced periodic destruction by fire. I see no reason why adequate 
samples of this timber cannot be grown on four- or five-hundred-year 
rotations to preserve into perpetuity the old growth yellow fir Douglas- 
fir type. 

Bat ore closing, I would like to add the following remarks. You can 
say what you like about the efficiency of Communist propaganda, but I 
think the Communists could easily have picked up a trick or two from 
some of these wilderness group publications. Statements I have seen 
in these publications prompt the following: 

My experience as a research forester concerned in part with water- 
shed management work demonstrated forcefully to me that correctly 
Midictad logoing in the Douglas-fir regions does not harm watershed 
values. To anybody that states differently I offer a challenge to get out 
on the ground with me during heavy rains where logging has been done 
on the national forests and we will take a look at the real story. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Koenig. Mrs. Pauline Dyer, 
Auburn, president of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN A. DYER, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF 
WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS 


Mrs. Dyrr. I am Mrs. John A. Dyer, president of the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs, of Auburn, Wash. We have approximately 
26,000 members located in Washington, Oregon, California, and Utah. 

Senator Jackson. Excuse me, without objection, the entire state- 
ment will go in the record. 

Mrs. Dyer. Yes. I am just going to pick out the high points. 

Senator Jackson. We will put the whole statement in. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Mrs. JoHN A. DYER, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF WESTERN 
OvutTpoor CLUBS 


Iam Mrs. John A. (Pauline) Dyer, president of the Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs, with approximately 26,000 members located in Washington, 
Oregon, California, and Utah. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today in support of S. 1123, 
In our opinion it has been thoroughly refined from previous forms to meet ob- 

previously cited by others. Those continuing to object are perhaps 
the groups who do not like the idea of Congress being in a position to review 
alterations to wilderness boundaries. 
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In the Pacific Northwest forested areas, of course, are of particular concern, 
However, a U.S. Forest Service representative recently pointed out that in this 
region “only a relatively small proportion of the total land assigned to this 
eategory [wilderness, wild, or primitive] * * * supports any commercial-size 
timber, and substantial volumes of this are in inoperable classification.” In 
spite of this, some in the forest industry seem to fear permitting anyone else, 
even those with a broader land concept than themselves or who may have an 
ecological, wildlife or aesthetic interest, to have an opportunity to express his 
views to you and his colleagues. During the Washington State Forestry Con- 
ference in December 1958, it was stated that “* * * allocations of public forest 
land for any use should be made by professional foresters,” stating by question, 
“Will it bid well for the future of our profession * * * if we start now to give 
up our prerogatives by default?’ To emphasize the reluctance of broadening 
the base for decisions on remnants of our wilderness, the forester continued to 
say that the wilderness bill issue is, “Who shall have the say on wilderness? * * # 
are public forest land use decisions to be made by career forester's or by a balance 
of political pressures?” He concluded that he was “* * * afraid that a pro- 
fessional prerogative loss may never be regained.” 

It is my belief and contention that the fate of wilderness lands, including 
its forests, should be the prerogative of everyone. Some of them like to be in 
them to look at and feel the immensity of a primeval forest. All foresters do not 
take their colleague’s view, but the main objective of many of them does appear 
to be a dislike to see any wilderness reviewed by a Congress which might 
override their particular desires. Such review, of course, works both ways, 
It can just as easily decide against the views of wilderness supporters, too, 

It is this very provision in the wilderness bill which the Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs deems essential. We believe that the decisions affecting modifi- 
cations to what is left or might be left of portions of our “earth and its com- 
munity of life * * * untrammeled by man” should have an opportunity for 
presentation to a higher “court.” The bill recognizes that unless legal sanction 
is given to some wilderness, future generations as well as present generations 
may very well find none to which to retreat for the special therapy of wilder- 
ness recreation wherein is found. “the preservation or restoration of health.” 

During this hearing, I am sure it will be pointed out, as it has in others, that 
less than 24% percent of the 50 United States is covered by the bill. Not much 
more than that of the original America remains natural; yet, we have only 
occupied them for some 300 years. If this measure to give more serious con- 
sideration to retention of these relatively few samples isn’t adopted, who can 
predict what the final loss of these areas will mean to the health of our land 
and her people 300 or even 1,000 years from now? 

In the West we are fortunate to have wild samples. Because we do, that 
doesn’t mean that their virtual disappearance from our eastern seaboard should 
also mean gradual elimination here. A recent Walker-Ames lecturer at the 
University of Washington brought out that New England has none of its original 
forest lands and that the woodlands coming in today aren’t much. Man’s misuse 
and abuse of that region over the 300-year period left out check plots, which if 
available, could now be referred to for a guide in nursing the sick land back to 
health. 

By the very nature of our Federation of Western Clubs we are vitally con- 
cerned with wilderness recreation for the escape from motorized vehicles it 
affords. For many of us it means a spiritual experience far exceeding that to 
be found when surrounded by civilized appurtenances or by crowds. Much has 
been said in other hearings about the comparatively little use of wilderness; 
but the regional forester in California only last week spoke in a meeting of the 
National Audubon Society of the overuse of a wilderness area. Humans are 
using it so heavily that studies are being made to determine the effects their im- 
pact was having on it. In Olympic National Park the overnight trips away 
from the roads increased from 10,000 5 years ago to nearly 50,000 last year. 
Strictly from the standpoint of wilderness visits and appreciation, I am con- 
vinced that what now remains wilderness, whether so dedicated or not, will be 
used to capacity by man seeking those special qualities not found in other types 
of outdoor recreational areas. Perhaps the need for keeping wilderness can be 
likened to the need for the Volunteer Park Art Museum here in Seattle. Every- 
body doesn’t visit the museum all the time, some never.do; but when one does, 
it,is for the quality of the experience and a certain need for the recreation that 
viewing fine art provides. Likewise’ with wilderness, everybody doesn’t. visit 
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it, some never do; but those who do, find a pleasure in the quality of the ex- 
perience it provides and a certain need for the recreation that viewing nature’s 
way brings. 

I am a firm believer that the emotions should have a right to cry out for keep- 
ing wilderness. After all, it is the emotions that are either soothed or stimulated 
in each individual’s fashion by wilderness travel and camping. 

However, there are other vital reasons for leaving it and legally providing 
that wilderness shall exist in the future. A week ago I attended a conference in 
San Francisco. It’s theme was “The Meaning of Wilderness to Science.” I 
wish it were possible to include in the hearing record the papers given there, 
Some of their titles and a few excerpts may indicate how very essential to man 
is wilderness as a natural laboratory. Mr. Beard, presenting “Plants and 
Animals in Natural Communities and Their Relationship to Science,” pointed 
out that “In many ways the wild lands can be a barometer for land use. * * * 
they permit us to examine situations that have adjusted over a long, long time— 
longer than the existence of man himself.” With a reference to forestry, we 
find that “It has been noted by others that knowledge of original habitats (in- 
cluding of course the checks and balances of natural communities) can be im- 
portant and save many years of work in learning that conditions favor pests and 
diseases. There are no natural checks left after a DDT spray. The natural 
factors including possibly such insignificant things as the saphrophytic fungi 
living in the soil and litter of the forest floor might be important to the vigor 
of the forest and the determination of types and species. Then, of course, the 
wilderness forest permits one to note, compare, and evaluate changes that occur 
outside as a result of * * * forestry practices.” 

Luna B. Leopold described a strip in Sparta that remains covered with vege- 
tation and forest to this day, inadvertently because of a political situation. To- 
day, in contrast the nearby mountainsides with an even larger annual rainfall 
support hardly a tree. Historians haven’t passed on details for forest species 
or such, but the corridor is a sample. And, “To describe a biota there is no 
substitute for a sample.” 

Frank Fraser Darling, from Scotland, studying the deterioration of his hills, 
moors, and glens, left them to seek out true wilderness in this country and else- 
where in the world. This was an endeavor to give ..% a better perspective 
on the longtime activities of man which brought about the degradation of the 
vegetation and soils on his native moors. 

Several papers referred to wilderness as the present and potential source 
of unknown antibiotics. A specific example occurred in Africa where in an un- 
touched area of a national park, “Scientists found a spot where the bacillus 
causing tetanus does not occur. Tetanus is so ubiquitous that to discover a 
place where it does not exist is indeed rare good luck. Study of its natural 
— oar might eventually provide a hint as to how the disease might be 
controlled.” 

In the words of Dr. Robert C. Miller, director of the California Academy of 
Sciences, “Wilderness areas * * * are clearly of the highest importance to science 
as standards of reference—natural laboratories to which biologists of today 
and of the future can repair to answer the recurring question, ‘What was the 
natural order—what was the situation before man changed it? ” 

I haven’t spoken in detail on the bill itself—I believe S. 1123 has worked out 
the mechanics as far as they now should be and we recommend its passage. 

Instead, I hope that the references to the joy of knowing wilderness, the 
aesthetic and spiritual re-creation it generates, the opportunity of trying out 
one’s legs (or a horse’s legs) without the temptation of a nearby automobile, 
With the attendant physical well-being and the potential that wilderness has 
for scientific knowledge yet unexplored, will convince you on the committee 
of the need to give this legal sanction to wilderness. 

So far I haven’t specifically mentioned children and young people—those of 
today and of the centuries ahead. It is really for them that the wilderness bill 
will be a better guardian of the natural America they have a right to know 
and visit when it is their turn. 


Mrs. Dyer. We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
today, and in our opinion, I want to state that we feel that the wilder- 
ness bill has been thoroughly refined from previous forms to meet 
objections cited by others. Those continuing to’ object are perhaps 
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the groups who do not like the idea of Congress being in a position 
to review alterations to wilderness boundaries. 

In our Pacific Northwest, forested areas are of paramount con- 
cern, of course, and that perhaps is why some people would like to 
emphasize their reluctance of broadening the base for decisions on 
the remnants of our wilderness. | A forester said in a recent meeting 
in connection with the wilderness bill, the issue is: 


Who shall have the say on wilderness? Are public forest land use decisions 
to be made by career. foresters or by a balance of political pressures? 


He concluded that he was: 
afraid that a professional prerogative lost may never be regained. 


It is my belief and contention that the fate of, wilderness lands, in- 
cluding its forests, should be the prerogative of everyone. 

It is this very provision in the wilderness bill which the Federation 
of Western Outdoor Clubs deems essential. We believe that the de 
cisions affecting modifications to what is left or might be left of por- 
tions of our “earth and its community of life * * * untrammeled by 
man” should have an opportunity for presentation to a higher court. 

In the West we are fortunate to have wild samples. Because we 
do, that. doesn’t mean that their virtual disappearance from our 
eastern seaboard should also mean gradual elimination here. A recent 
Walker-Ames lecturer at the University of Washington brought out 
that New England has none of its original forest lands and that the 
woodlands coming in today aren’t much. Man’s misuse and abuse 
of that region over the 300-year period left out check plots, which, if 
available, could nov:-be referred to for a guide in nursing the sick 
land back to health. 

Eventually we are going to have to start finding more places to 
have wilderness experiences. At this point I would like to mention 
that the tourist who does come out here to seek camping areas comes 
out here because of our frontier aspects. The frontier is still here 
to the easterner, because he can know that the wilderness is in the 
back country. Maybe he camps on the edge of it, butit is in no way 
the same to him. He wouldn’t come out here to camp on the ed 
of it if all he wanted to do was camp under the sky. He can do 
that back on the east coast, but not on the frontier of a wilderness. 

And I would like to add that I am a firm believer that the emotions 
should have a right to cry out for keeping wilderness. After all, it 
is the emotions that are either soothed or stimulated in each indi- 
vidual’s fashion by wilderness travel and camping. 

There are other vital reasons for leaving it and legally providing 
that wilderness shall exist in the-future. A week ago I attended a 
conference in San Francisco. Its theme was “The Meaning of Wilder- 
ness to Science.” I wish it were possible to include in the hearing 
record the papers given there. Some of their titles and a few excerpts 
may indicate how very essential to man is wilderness as a natural 
laboratory. ! 

Mr. Beard, presenting “Plants and Animals in Natural Communities 
and Their Relationship to Science,” pointed out that— 
in many ways the wild lands can be a barometer for land use. They permit 


us to examine situations that have adjusted over a long, long time, longer than 
the existence of man self. 
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With a reference to forestry, we find that— 


it has been noted by others that knowledge of original habitats, including, 
of course, the checks and balances of natural communities, can be important and 
save many years of work in learning that conditions favor pests and diseases. 
There are no natural checks left after a DDT spray. The natural fungi living 
in the soil and litter of the forest floor might be important to the vigor of the 
forest and the determination of types and species. Then, of course, the wilder- 
ness forest permits one to note, compare, and evaluate changes that occur outside: 
as a result of forestry practices. 

Other speakers talked about the only wilderness in Sparta handed. 
down through the centuries was a strip that by inadvertence was left. 
Over it grows trees and other vegetation. The nearby mountainsides 
having a higher rainfall support hardly a tree; yet, if that hadn’t 
ov : down we wouldn’t have known what the vegetation of Sparta 
was like. 

Frank Fraser Darling, from Scotland, an ecologist, was studying the 
deterioration of moors in Scotland. He had to leave the country 
and seek wilderness areas in other nations, including the United States, 
to determine what the proper perspective of the longtime activities 
of man had done to his native land. 

Several papers referred to wilderness as the present and potential 
source of unknown antibiotics. A specific example occurred in Africa 
where in an untouched area of a national park, scientists found a spot, 
where the bacillus causing tetanus does not occur. Tetanus is so 
ubiquitous that to discover a place where it does not exist is indeed 
rare good luck. Study of its natural enemies there might eventually 
provide a hint as to how the disease might be controlled. And I might 
add, a speaker said that antibiotics were not found in the laboratory, 
they were first found in the out of doors, frequently and most likely 
in the wilderness. 

To conclude the reference to the wilderness conference, Dr. Robert 
C. Miller, director of the California Academy of Sciences, said: 
Wilderness areas are clearly of the highest importance to science as standards 
of reference, natural laboratories to which biologists of today and of the future 
can repair to answer the recurring question: “What was the natural order? 
What was the situation before man changed it?” 

I haven’t spoken in detail on the bill itself. I believe S. 1123 has 
worked out the mechanics as far as they now should be and we recom- 
mend its passage. 

Opponents of the bill have said they dislike the Wilderness Pres- 
ervation Council, but we haven’t said why we like it. I like the Wil- 
derness Preservation Council: It will be the only place where there 
will be a repository on wilderness where you can go and ask a ques- 
tion about wilderness no matter under whose j aoa it is found. 

I have exceeded my 5 minutes, that was my last thing. I hadn’t 


Mentioned youth and I do want you to think that the wilderness bill 


and the wilderness areas that are eventually protected will have much 
to do with the youth. 

I would like to submit for the record, if I may, resolutions adopted 
by the Sixth Biennial Wilderness Conference of Saturday, March 21, 
in San Francisco on the meaning of wilderness science, to include in 
the record. 

(Senator Magnuson assumed the chair.) 
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Senator Magnuson. They will be included in the record. Thank 
you, Mrs. Dyer. 
(The resolutions referred to follow :) 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE SIXTH BIENNIAL WILDERNESS CONFERENCE 


RESOLUTION 1—WILDERNESS AS A BIOLOGICAL. RESOURCE 


The biological sciences, especially those which emphasize relationships and 
interdependence of plant and animal life communities, are being recognized as 
of critical importance to the welfare of mankind and the Nation. In order to 
evaluate life processes in areas where man has changed the face of the earth, 
it is necessary to have a variety of areas still in their natural state for purposes 
of comparison—to serve as benchmarks with which to relate the effect of man’s 
activities on the plant and animal life on which his own life depends. 

The destruction of life communities that still remain in their natural state, 
such as the wilderness portions of national parks, national forests, wildlife 
ranges, and other parts of the wilderness system, would be an irreparable loss 
to man’s understanding and survival. 

Therefore, as an essential step in the program of preserving areas in their 
natural state, and to encourage the urgently needed biological-ecological research 
which must include work in such areas, we recommend the passage of the 
wilderness bill without further delay. 


RESOLUTION 2—-WILDERNESS RESEAROH AND EDUCATION 


The proper use of all our public lands requires a better understanding, by 
administrators and lay citizens alike, of— 

(a) The interrelationships of plants, animals, soil, water, and air; 

(b) The effects of man’s activities on these interrelationships ; and 

(c) The value of unmodified areas as gages of our progress toward the best 
possible utilization of managed lands. 

This understanding can be gained only by long-term research, involving 
every branch of science, on areas that are deliberately reserved unaltered, and 
by transmission of research findings to a large and receptive audience. 

Because the most receptive audience may be found in those persons who seek 
publicly owned lands for their recreational value, it is urged that each agency 
administering such lands undertake a large-scale program including— 

(1) Research on the lands under its jurisdiction, or cooperation with appro 
priate agencies and institutions in the conduct of such research; 

(2) Enlarged interpretive staffs whose members participate in, or keep in 
aoce with, the results of research and are not burdened with irrelevant responsi- 

lities ; and 

(3) Utilization of all possible media—displays and exhibits, motion pictures, 
lectures, and informal individual contact—for the information of the public, 
so that citizens may appreciate, enjoy, take pride in, and seek to protect the 
lands dedicated to recreational and scientific uses. 

To this end the agencies administering these public lands—especially the 
National Park Service and the U.S. Forest Service—should have budgets adequate 
to support both research and education of this type. 

In addition, all other agencies (including universities) concerned with study 
and management of natural resources should be urged to undertake or support 
further research on ecological problems affecting natural areas. 


RESOLUTION 38—-OUTDOOR RESOURCES REVIEW 


The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission is just starting to inven- 
tory and evaluate our national recreational and scenic resources, and to estimate 
future needs for them. At the very time this task is getting underway areas 
recognized as having high-potential recreational value, including wild lands, 
are being opened to competing uses. It is obvious that if such areas are elil 
inated from future recreational use—of a wilderness type, or otherwise—by 
action prior to consideration by the Commission, the very purpose of the survey 
is thereby frustrated and defeated just as it begins to operate. Such contradic- 
tion could not, of course, have been intended by Congress when it passed the act 
creating the Commission and setting up its task. 
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The conference therefore urges all land-management agencies to safeguard from 
any untimely use for other purposes all such areas of potential wilderness desig- 
nation and accordingly urges the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion to pay particular attention to the wilderness values of such areas. Examples 
of these areas include the Glacier Peak-North Cascades region in Washington, 
the recently eliminated portion of the Three Sisters in Oregon, the Kern Plateau 
jn California, and the proposed Great Basin National Park in Nevada. To pro- 
yide an orderly and effective policy and program as a basis for recommendations 
regarding such areas of potential wilderness, as well as for the immediate pro- 
tection of existing areas of designated wilderness, the conference further urges 
the prompt enactment of the wilderness bill as an aid to the program of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission as well as for the other 
urgent and desirable purposes that make this a most important piece of basic 
legislation. 

RESOLUTION 4—SHORELINE WILDERNESS 


That the vulnerability of the wild shores of oceans and lakes is now being 
recognized is expressed in proposals to preserve such areas as the Olympic 
shoreline in Washington, representative sections of the Pacific coast in Oregon 
and California, the Michigan dunes, and a portion of Cape Cod. The confer- 
ence urges upon Congress and the American people the importance of adding 
littorals that are still wild to our protected scenic and recreational resources. 

The shoreline strip in its native condition represents a particularly valuable 
scientific asset, but is subject to rapid and destructive alteration by such activi- 
ties as skindiving and the taking of the littoral flora and fauna. 

For protection of this valuable resource, the conference urges appropriate 
action for preservation of adequate shore areas, including not only the designa- 
tion of suitable new preserves but also the extension of jurisdiction of the agencies 
administering existing shoreline parks and preserves beyond the present bound- 
aries at high-tide line so that they may include an adequate portion of the under- 
water plant and animal community. 


RESOLUTION 5-——-ALASKA 


Time still remains for the preservation of a few small fragments of primitive 
Alaska, but it is rapidly running out. If we do not persist more diligently in 
our efforts, assets of inestimable value will be lost. 


Recommendations 


(a) This conference supports the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range 
and the Kuskokwin and Izembec Refuges. It views with grave concern the pro- 
longed and seemingly unnecessary delay in submitting for congressional action 
the basic legislation which the Department of the Interior proposed in 1957 for 
establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range. The conference urges the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to take early and specific action on this conservation proposal 
which he has endorsed and which has received widespread public support. 

(6) Katmai and Glacier Bay National Monuments, of increasing value to rec- 
reation and research, should be given national park status. 

(c) Legislation is essential to protect such species as polar bear, walrus, 
wolves, and others, which will be unable to withstand the effects of increased 
hunting and destruction of habitat. 

(d@) Wilderness areas should be designated within both Tongass and Chugach 
National Forests. Establishment of the Tracy Arm-Fords Terror Wilderness 
Area including Endicott Arm, in southeastern Alaska, should receive priority. 

(¢) We respectfully urge upon the people of Alaska the necessity for giving 
the most careful consideration to the remarkable resources of wilderness and 
wildlife within the boundaries of the new State. We further request that, 
before developing any programs which might destroy these resources for all 
time, they make a careful long-range study of the potentials of these wilderness 
Tesources, both to the people of Alaska and to the Nation. 

(f) It is reported that an experimental plan calls for the atomic blasting 
of a harbor at Cape Thompson on the Arctic coast in 1961. This proposed 
“new” harbor will not be used as such; will have no specific purpose other 
than testing atomic power as a dredging tool. It is understood that this area 
has uniquely important biological qualities which have not been considered in 
Planning the location of this experiment. Therefore, this conference protests 
the planning of such a project without full consideration of the results to the 
natural marine and shore communities affected. : 
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RESOLUTION 6—POPULATION PROBLEM 


As wilderness is one of the first of the earth’s important natural resources 
to come into short supply as a result of worldwide human “population ex- 
plosion,” the final destiny of all wilderness may hinge on ‘this trend. This 
conference, recognizing that both economic standards and the quality of human 
living are at stake, accordingly recommends that research on human popula- 
tion problems be greately increased and that social, governmental, and other 
appropriate agencies give immediate and urgent attention to the development 
of desirable population controls. 


RESOLUTION 7—ZONING 


Increasing population pressures and the threat to wilderness from completing 
uses because of lack of adequate ‘areas elsewhere better suited to these other 
uses require a zoning system to assure optimum use. The setting aside of land 
for use as wilderness is thus an essential part of the planning of land uses and 
should be recognized as such. Furthermore, the preservation of wilderness 
should be reeognized in the context of overall land-use planning and Zoning 
by appropriate governmental agencies. 


RESOLUTION 8—-LAND RESTORATION 


Millions of acres of potential timberlands are not now producing, and the 
efficiency of timber production from available land resources is far below what 
is possible. Much grazing land, also, is far below full potential production 
because of past overgrazing and other denuding influences. Much forest land 
of greater.efficiency in the use of such potential resources, including areas on the 
national forests and other public lands that were once productive but are now 
impaired, would aid the economy and would also tend to reduce pressure for 
commercial use of wilderness areas. 

The conference therefore recommends that the Congress, the U.S. Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and other land-administering agencies 
be urged to put more emphasis on tree planting, reseeding, and other techniques 
for restoring maximum production on degraded lands available and appropriate 
for timber production, forage production, or intensive recreational use. 

Senator Magnuson. Chester L. Powell. We will be glad to hear 
from you, Mr. Powell. 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER L. POWELL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Powetu. Senator Magnuson, I would like to say that there have 
been so many words submitted on the benefits and so many words 
submitted by the opposition to the bill that it seems appropriate here 
at this time to suggest what really will be the effect of the bill in action. 

More than anything else, it seems to me that the bill is a sentinel. 
It says to the gy and to any administrator that before any change 
is to be made in the system, that there must be an anrouncement and, 
if required, a hearing. Beyond this there is no restriction on the 
administrator. 

We have heard the bill denounced; we have heard it supported in 
considerable detail, but actually the bill is a fairly innocuous docu- 
ment, as far as an administrator is concerned, and all of the people 
who have supported the administration of the various departments 
really have nothing to fear from the wilderness bill, because all that 
is required of them is that they give notice of a proposed change and 
that there be an opportunity for the people to be heard. 

And apropos of this subject it seems important to me to point out 
for the Wilderness Council that is suggested, and by the way, we have 
heard about the various comments on the composition of the Wilder- 
ness Council, but it seems appropriate here to again remind ourselves 
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that we have the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior and of the Smithsonian Institution, plus three public mem- 
bers known to be favorably disposed toward wilderness. The public 
members are to be appointed by the President. with the approval of 
the Senate. I see how it would be very difficult to get other than 
a very unbiased choice of members in a council. 

Now, the essential purpose of this Council was to serve to advise 
the Congress and the people of the benefits to be derived from the 
wilderness system, whether it is going well or whether it is going 
badly, whether it should be added to or parts deleted from. In any 
event, each appropriate administrator, wiabhiee it be the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whether it be the Secretary of the Interior, or whoever 
was the appropriate administrator, is only limited by the necessity to 
announce his action, and if after the expiration of the appropriate 
period no. objection is made by Congress, then that action of the ad- 
ministrator, which we have heard approved and recommended fre- 
quently throughout this hearing, then the action of the administrator 
stands, and it seems to me that this is the mre that has been almost 
entirely overlooked in this hearing, that the wilderness bill is designed 
to serve as a sentinel to all the people. 

I would like to close with my favorite definition of “wilderness,” 
One thing that we haven’t heard mentioned here are the spiritual 
values of wilderness, and the best definition that I have ever heard 
given is the one by Mary Baker Eddy, who states in part: 

Wilderness * * * spontaneity of thought and idea; the vestibule in which a 
material sense of things disappears and spiritual sense unfolds the great facts 
of existence. 

And I would propose that at the end of section 1(c), “to clarify 
and explore means and methods of infusing into daily life the spiritual 
philosophy of wilderness conservation.” ‘Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Maenuson. Thank you. 

(Statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER L, POWELL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


My name is Chester L. Powell. I live in Seattle. 

I am for the wilderness bill, because I believe that it is in the public interest. 
I believe that our country has grown great because it has always had wilder- 
ness. I believe that wilderness is symbolic of a free people—a people whose 
heritage of space and ideas is not entirely subject to planning. I believe that 
wilderness can give to anyone who will seek it relief from the pressures of 
civilization. 

I feel that this bill is a good bill even though it has had its teeth pulled, be- 
cause it gives voice to an ideal, the ideal of preservation of undefiled wilderness. 
Good laws are ideals reduced to words. 

This bill is a sentinel. It says to the administrator, “Stop, until you have given 
notice of your intention to remove portions of the system.” This is little enough, 
but it is enough for an alert people. 

This bill provides for advice and counsel for the Congress and the people. It 
is advisory only. This is in our accepted tradition. 

Whether our role be that of public servant or private operator, we all stand to 
gain through preservation of some of the best of our walking space. 

I would like to quote my favorite definition of wilderness from Mary Baker 
Eddy, who states in part: “Wilderness * * * spontaneity of thought and idea; 
the vestibule in which a material sense of things disappears and spiritual sense 
unfolds the great facts of existence.” 

And to this end I would propose that at the end of section 1(¢c), add: “and, 3, 
to clarify and explore means and methods of infusing into daily life the spiritual 
Philosophy of wilderness conservation.” 
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Senator Maenuson. Mr. Robinson. 
STATEMENT OF E, ALLEN ROBINSON, MERCER ISLAND, WASH. 


Mr. Rosrnson. Mr. Chairman, my name is E. Allen Robinson; I re- 
side on Mercer Island. I am appearing here on behalf of myself and 
my family, and several of our friends who enjoy the out of doors, in 
spp of this wilderness bill. _, 

I have submitted copies of this for your reference. 

Senator Maenuson. It will be put in the record in full. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF E. ALLEN Rosirnson, MERCER ISLAND, WASH. 


My name is E. Allen Robinson, and I reside at 2462 72d Avenue SE., Mercer Is- 
land, Wash. I have lived in Seattle and the nearby area for the past 13 years. 

I wish to encourage passage of the wilderness bill, S. 1123, on behalf of myself, 
my family, our many friends who enjoy the out of doors as we do and, most of 
all, if I may be so bold, on behalf of future generations of U.S. citizens who will 
have to live in a country much more populated than we do now. 

We here in Washington State are particularly fortunate in living within a few 
hours’ driving and walking distance of some wonderful potential wilderness 
areas. I can appreciate this fact particularly because I was born and raised in 
the city where you, Mr. Chairman, and your colleagues will someday soon, I hope, 
pass this legislation to give all of us in this country the assurance that these 
wilderness areas will be preserved. 

Like many families in our country, mine lives in a suburban section that is 
part of an exploding metropolitan area. In our neighborhood each year the sounds 
of the powersaw and the bulldozer announce the relentless march of population 
pressure. We are barely able to retain a few small areas for local parks and 
recreation, and these are obtained only by dint of great effort and cajolery of our 
county planning commission. Over and above these urbanized area recreation 
needs, we also have the weekend and the vacation-time needs for getting away 
to relatively isolated areas where we can see this land of ours in its natural state, 
Camping and hiking in such areas is a stimulating experience for young and old 
alike. 

My 7-year-old son’s recent complaint, “Now we don’t have any more place to 
build camps,” as wooded vacant lots in our neighborhood were cleared for 
home building, sharpens my concern that we protect fully the wilderness areas 
where he and other children to come may have their rightful childhood experience 
of pioneering fantasy. 

I am aware that the provisions of the proposed wilderness bill permit multiple 
use of the national forests. For example, if we had a Forest Service wilderness 
area in Washington, as we do not now have, and would not have even with the 
passage of the wilderness bill, all of the following could or would be authorized 
under certain terms: fishing, hunting, mining, prospecting, soil conservation, 
watershed protection, water storage and development, grazing, game refuge 
maintenance, ecological and other study, hiking, camping, and other recreation, 
insect and disease control, fire control, and perhaps even motorboat use and air- 
plane landing fields. Only. logging, highway, and home construction and com- 
mercial development would be wholly excluded, since these are totally incom- 
patible with wilderness. And even some of these would be permitted in some of 
the areas—national parks particularly. 

I am particularly impressed with and I heartily endorse the wording of section 
1(b) of the bill which recognizes the preservation of wilderness areas as & 
desirable policy of our Federal Government. Whoever drafted the last two 
lines of this subsection has my heartfelt thanks. The visit to a wilderness area 
is a wonderful way to preserve and restore one’s health, both physical and mental, 
and from several personal experiences I and my wife can testify that carrying 
40-pound packs for a week’s vacation up and down wilderness area trails is @ 
sure way to preserve and restore a slim waistline. We have achieved the same 
cure by carrying our 30-pound wiggling daughter in a papoose-type pack on 
shorter walks in areas suitable for wilderness designation where the sights, 
sounds, and smells delight even a preschool youngster. 
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Mr. Rosrnson. I will skip over the main points, and I would just 
like to add two points that haven’t been brought out very much, if at all, 
previously. I was able to attend yesterday morning but not in the 
afternoon. 

One point I think is the health problem of which Dr. Spickard spoke 
on earlier this morning. We have found in our family, and we have 
two small children, ages 7 and 3, that even they can go out in this 
wilderness area that is so called inaccessible by some people. We have 
found that they enjoy that more than anything else in'our recreation. 
We hope it will continue that way. We have also found, incidentally, 
a nice byproduct, and that is we can keep our waistlines down by 
getting out on the trails occasionally. I would heartily recommend 
that to some of these people who have rather growing waistlines who 
testified against it. 

There are two points also that I would like to say in view of m 
experience as an economic research worker for the past 20 years. 
do not have any definite figures on this, but I am left vague and uncon- 
vinced by the opponents of this legislation, namely, the amount of jobs 
which will be created or preserved by having access to these wilderness 


ree le TT 


areas. 

Yesterday Mr. Kreager made the point they were going to have so 
much more population in the State of Washington in the future and 
that therefore we must have some jobs. I submit as a simple economic 
principle that we have to have jobs first and the population follow the 
jobs, not the cart before the horse, as I think he had it. 

Secondly, I would like to say that in terms of the actual cost of 
bringing out this timber that is in these areas which are now in wilder- 
ness, that I think a careful appraisal of what those costs would be 
would result in a finding that most of them woud be too inaccessible, 
too costly to develop, unless the Forest Service provided the complete 
cost of access roads all the way up to the timber. I don’t claim to be 
any forest economist, but I have had contact with some of these and I 
seriously doubt whether these timberlands which would be involved in 
these wilderness areas could be obtained at very much less cost, or 
slightly more than they can get timber now in their own land. 

the course of my work I have to read a considerable amount on 
these areas in the Northwest, and I have, as a matter of course, always 
collected annual reports from the large corporations here who are 
working in this area; and I notice in the last report just coming in the 
last month or so for 1958 that quite a few arguments are given that 
they are getting more and more production out of their own timber 
stands, and I have seen no statement whatever in any of these reports 
In opposition to any legislation such as proposed here. I think if this 
was a real problem to these companies that they might say something 
in their annual reports to their stockholders. 

an example, let me just quote one brief paragraph from the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp.’s report for 1958. 

The corporation’s program for increasing the wood yield from its timber re- 
sources was expanded. Prelogging and thinning were accelerated in 1958. Re- 
moval of smaller trees by these advanced logging practices resulted in less timber 
breakage during falling, provided greater log yields, and encouraged growth in the 


remaining timber. An increased prelogging and thinning program to upgrade our 
young forests is being experimented with for the future. 
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This can be found in many of these other reports. There is another 
point made here by the Georgia-Pacific Corp. for its annual report for 
1958, and I quote: 

Substantial changes which are being made in Georgia-Pacific manufacturing fa- 
cilities to increase utilization of timber harvested are also affecting our forestry 
operations. Better recovery from each log used, new products manufactured 
from previously discarded waste, and utilization of portions of the tree that 
formérly were left in the woods, all haye the effect of increasing the quantity of 
raw material. available, as well as enhancing the value of the manufactured 
output. 

Lastly, I would like to just indicate that I don’t have available yet, 
I don’t think it is out yet, the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co.’s an- 
nual report for 1958. But you gentlemen know, it is located up in 
Bellingham. They have a very nice color picture on the cover of 
this report of their operation on the waterfront there, and they state 
in the report as follows: 

Our greatest single method of conserving timber resources is by using chips 
purchased from company-owned and other sawmills. As a way of using sawmill 
waste, this is a relatively recent development, Two-thirds of last year’s pro- 
duction of Puget Pulp was from purchased chips. Five years ago it was less 
than one-fourth, and prior to 1948 purchased chips were not used at all. 

Our cover picture shows several barge loads of purchased chips tied up to 
the company dock, and rafts of pulp logs in the foreground. Every bargeload 
of chips means that much sawmill waste put to productive use, and a correspond- 
ing conservation of timber resources. 

Now I grant, gentlemen, there are many much larger companies, 
but I thin these are the ones that: have quite a bit of control on the 

resent timberlands here, and they certainly are showing wisdom now 
in trying to conserve and cut their timber in a way it will conserve it 
for future use. ; 

(Senator Jackson resumed the chair.) 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. Mr. Latz. Mr. Jones 
will follow him, 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT N. LATZ 


Mr. Latz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would’ 
just like to make a few statements here today. It has been suggested 
in the past that passage of the wilderness bill be postponed until the 
recommendations of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission have been made. I would like to point out that 
the Commission was established to determine the recreational require- 
ments of the country at the year 1978 and the year 2000; a long time 
from now. It is not concerned with the present recreation require- 
ments except as they pertain to future requirements. On the other 
hand, the wilderness bill will protect what we have now. Postpone- 
ment of action on the wilderness bill until the Commission has made 
its recommendations will only allow more time for our present wilder- 
ness to be nibbled away. 

I would like to point out that wilderness under the wilderness bill 


would be protected by law rather than by merely administrative 


action. Additions, modifications, or deletions would be subject to the 
review of Congress, making it more difficult to remove areas from the 
wilderness designation than is presently the case. It should be em- 
phasized that under this bill any additions to the wilderness areas will’ 
come under the same close scrutiny as will any deletions. 
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‘The wilderness bill is not a single-purpose bill. It gives, for the 
first time, legal recognition to the principle of multiple use in forest 
management. All of the following could or would be authorized under 
certain terms of the bill: Fishing, hunting, mining, prospecting, soil 


conservation, watershed protection, water storage and development, 


grazing, game refuge maintenance, ecological study, hiking, camping, 
and other recreation, insect and disease control, fire control, and, under 
some circumstances, even motorboat use and airplane landing fields, 
Only logging, highway, and home construction and commercial devel- 
opment would be excluded, since these are mnelly incompatible with 
wilderness. This is true multiple use, not slash logging followed by 
whatever other use the land can then be put to. 

As more and more people discover the pleasure of outdoor recrea- 
tion in our wild areas, it will become necessary to preserve more, not 
less, of our wilderness. Let’s consider only one area, Olympic National 
Park. The National Park figures show that last year 200,000 persons 
used the trails of this 1 unit of our wilderness system; 45,300 of these 
hikers were in the backcountry overnight or longer, almost as many 

ple as the total number of visitors to the park immediately after 
World War II. Wecan certainly expect the use of our wilderness to 
increase, and increase rapidly. 

The arguments against the wilderness bill have a familiar sound 
tothem. I would like to quote from the book “Five Cities,” by George 
Leighton : 

When in 1879 Cleveland proclaimed 13 forest reserves (what we now know as 
national forests) of 21 million acres, the rage of lumber and railroad men knew 
no bounds. The Seattle Chamber of Commerce hurried off a memorial to Con- 
gress: “The reservations are of no benefit to any legitimate object or policy, are 
of incalculable damage to the present inhabitants of this State. If they are 
allowed to stand not only will the mining industry be destroyed but the great 
tailroad trunklines of the central West which are now heading for Puget Sound 
will be prevented from coming here. All the passes in the Cascade Mountains 
by which the railroads can reach the sound are embraced by these reservations.” 

It appears that the people in 1897 ‘took 4 somewhat cxagger sted 
dim view of the consequences of the change in status of the federally 
held forestlands. I feel that 50 years from now the same will be said 
of the fears expressed by opponents of the wilderness bill today. 

I urge the immediate passage of the wilderness bill. Thank you. 

I would also like to submit for the record a letter from Joseph Hart, 
the president of the Hart Apothecary. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, it will be included at this 
point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

JOSEPH Hart APOTHECARY, 
Seattle, Wash., March 30, 1959. 


Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, our forests have been gutted and our rivers 
i flooding worse than ever before; it is my opinion, and that of others, that 

ture fisheries, hydroelectric power projects, watersheds, and flood control will 
depend heavily on an untouched forest as they are the green forests and less 
subject to rampant forest fires and fast water runoff. 

Even Mr. Bert Cole, State land commissioner, was in favor of opening water- 
sheds in 1958—this opening would allow loggers in these areas but the wilderness 
Soe ves future semiwatersheds would not allow them, and the beauty would 
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The areas that have been previously logged in the watersheds were declared 
responsible for the sudden muddiness in our tapwater for the first time since I 
could remember; in 1954. I have seen this logged-off area, against the wishes 
of the city, and this area is critically located in the watershed—contrary to 
reports published in one local paper. This is exemplary of what is happening 
to our “protected” resources. 

In the past, I have worked hard to help preserve the present boundaries of 
Olympic National Park in a bipartisan effort; and with the help of two Republi- 
can Congressmen and Senator “Scoop” Jackson, we have saved much national 
park acreage from the woodsman’s axe. In the future, it is contemplated that 
the park will draw more money with tourist trade and become more valuable 
as a semiwatershed area than it could accomplish as a timber or mining area 
mainly because the forest has climaxed and the soil remains wet throughout 
most of the year. This fact is also applicable to the wilderness area. 

One can find the many acres that might be turned into suitably producing 
forest lands that previously were in forest and are idle in private hands such 
as abandoned homesteads or deciduous hillsides, the latter occurring because 
of poor logging practices. With ever-increasing populations, untouched areas 
will become of prime significance as a source of pure water and dependable 
streamflow for fisheries. An example, the tourist bureau of the State of 
Washington shows that the monetary gains would be less when reducing the 
Olympic National Park boundaries (for private enterprises) than to expand 
facilities and areas for tourists at present boundary lines. I feel this applies 
to the wilderness area of the North Central Cascades. Some animals and birds 
are becoming very scarce. Certain eagles, grizzlies, beavers, mountain sheep, 
etc., all could be allowed to roam and would be observed in their natural 
surroundings. 

I notified the local chamber of commerce that my stand is completely and 
vociferously against the text of the resolution opposing the passage of S. 4028, 
the National Wilderness Preservation Act, 1958 Congress. My voice was already 
in the wilderness, even though their own weekly paper, volume 42, October 28, 
1958, page 8, under “Seattle Tourist Traffic,” the chamber of commerce admits 
that tourism is increasing. The same people behind this opposition movement 
were against the expansion of the Olympic National Park, because of private, 
selfish interests. It’s becoming harder to find places removed from people even 
in our great State. Do not forget—the ever-increasing numbers of campers 
and hikers who are trying to avoid the deluxe facilities found in many parks. 

The lumber and mining interests seemingly have blindfolded evervone, espe- 
cially in the chamber. I believe in a better future for the States of Washington 
and Oregon culturally, economically, and healthwise with the passage of this 
wilderness bill. One local newspaper has been vehemently against us in our 
last-ditch conservation efforts—the other, nonpartisan. ‘Time is not sufficient 
to obtain large petitions, but they could be drawn if this present wilderness bill 
fails. The wilderness can never be recovered. The Wilderness Act can always 
“tm eee forests, the mountains, the minerals, and the streams will still 

ere, 

Thank you. 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Jones. 


STATEMENT OF JOHNELLIS JONES, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Jonzs. I am not a member of the Audubon Society, nor the 
Seattle Mountaineers, nor do I work for Weyerhaeuser, Crown Zeller- 
back, or the grazing industry. I have nothing to gain financially — 

Senator Jackson. Where do you work? 

Mr. Jonxs. I am an engineer with one of the large’ aircraft com- 
panies in the area. 

_ Senator Jackson. One of the large aircraft companies. That’s all 
right; go ahead. 

Mr. Jonzs. I have lost a day’s wages'to attend this hearing. I know 
there are a great many who feel as I do but could not or would not 
leave their jobs to attend an all-day or a.2-day hearing. 

As an engineer I am aware of the necessity for progress and de- 
velopment. I have been interested in conservation only in the last 
few months, but with due consideration I examined the facts presented 


Cream. BE. Hart, President. 
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by both sides and it seems very plain to me that if one is realistic 
and impartial, certain conclusions must be accepted. 

One of the more significant factors is this population growth we 
have talked about. In only 40 short years the U.S. population is esti- 
mated to be 820 million people. We will probably have a 4-day work- 
week. This means every weekend will be a 3-day weekend. This in- 
creased leisure time will result in an.even larger portion of the popu- 
lation being interested in all the various forms of outdoor recreation. 

Today only 2 percent of the United States, with the exception of 
Alaska, remains in its primitive, original primitive state. It is also 
reasonable to assume that if lumber, mining, and development con- 
tinues in the present directions, even this 2 percent will soon be wiped 
out. All these factors force us to conclude that the country’s law- 
makers must take the immediate steps necessary to preserve what re- 
mains of our areas that are still in a primitive condition. 

I believe that the vast majority of the people in the United States 
partake at one time or another in one form or another of outdoor 
recreation and do favor conserving our recreational areas. Yet these 
small minority groups for selfish financial gain are continuously steal- 
ing, threatening, and harassing our national parks and our national 
wilderness recreation areas. I am sick and tired of this. I am here 
to ask all the lawmakers to follow the lead of the fine statesmen who 
have sponsored and promoted the wilderness bills through several 
sessions of Congress. 

Those politicians who refuse to believe in a government for the 
people but instead insist on arrangements by the pressure groups for 
the pressure groups will receive my black ball at the next election. 

T have spent quite a bit of time in the wilderness areas, met a lot of 

ople in this deep woods. I have yet to meet a cow. Yet some of the 
Grange people seem to be worried that they can’t graze their cows 
in the wilderness areas. They speak also, we can create more wilder- 
ness area if the Rockefeller Commission decides we need more. Any- 
one that knows anything about this knows this is foolishness. One 
doesn’t create wilderness areas. It takes thousands of years to create 
it. 

The thing that is more apparent to me in listening to the discus- 
sion is the lack of understanding on the part. of the opponents. I 
don’t mean the fact that many of them haven’t read the bill; I mean 
detailed understanding of what is a wilderness, what do people do in 
it and who uses it. One of them referred to Glacier Peak in the 
North Cascade wild area. We know it isnot. Another referred to the 
useless wilderness area without roads or trails. I quite agree with 
him; it would be useless if it had no trails, but, of course, it has trails. 

The opponents have brought in men with Ph. D’s in forestry and 
much experience in growing and harvesting trees. I contend if I 
want to know about growing and harvesting trees, these men are 
experts and I should ask them; but I think this in no way justifies 
them to be an expert witness as regards the American public’s recrea- 
tional needs. I think that the hiker, the fisherman, the camper are 
eminently qualified as expert witnesses on fishing, hunting, camping, 
and outdoor recreation, and I think these national wildlife federations 
and the National Parks Association, these other organizations, are 
the experts on America’s needs in recreation. , 

One of the gentlemen from Idaho did some figuring and calculated 
only 2,000 people use the back country in Idaho. And as we brought 
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out before, here in this State, in the Olympics, which costs us about 
$12 to get there by ferry and you can hardly get, there without stay- 
ing overnight, and has a reputation for raining every time you go 
there, that 45,000 stayed overnight in the high aa 200,000 used 
the trails, and 140,000 used the campgrounds. Now I, too, will be a 
self-styled statistician. If 200,000 used the trails and 140,000 stayed 
in the campgrounds, this means that 60,000 used the trails and stayed 
in motels, contrary to what some of the speakers have thought the 
tourist who stays in hotels doesn’t use the trails. He apparently does, 
That will do. 

I know you are all anxious to go home, and I thank you. I am 
glad to have been able to express my aE 

(A statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHNELLIS JONES, SEATTLE, WASH. 


I am not a member of the Audubon Society nor do I work for Weyerhaeuser 
or Crown Zellerback. I gain nothing financially whether the wilderness bill is 
killed or passed. Yet I have lost a day’s wages to attend this hearing. I know 
many who believe as I do, but could not leave their jobs to attend an all day 

iearing. 

I am an engineer and as such am aware of the necessity of progress and 
development. With due consideration I have examined the facts presented by 
both sides and see plainly that if one is realistic and impartial certain con- 
clusions must be accepted. One of the more significant factors is the anticipated 
population growth. In only 40 short years the U.S. population will be 320 mil- 
lion. We will probably have a 4-day workweek. The increased leisure time will 
result in an even larger portion of the population being interested in the various 
forms of outdoor recreation. 

Today only 2 percent of the United States (with the exception of Alaska) 
remains in its primitive state. It is reasonable to assume that if lumbering, 
mining, and development continue in the present directions eyen this 2 percent 
will soon be wiped out: All these factors force a conclusion that the country’s 
lawmakers must take the immediate steps necessary to preserve what remains 
of our areas that are stillin a primitive condition. 

The vast majority of the people in the United States favor conserving our 
recreational areas yet small minority groups for selfish financial gain are con- 
tinuously stealing, threatening, and harassing our national parks and our na- 
tional wilderness recreation areas. I am sick and tired of this. I am here to 
ask all the lawmakers to follow the lead of the fine statesmen who have spon- 
sored and promoted the wilderness bills through several sessions of Congress. 

Those politicians who refuse to believe in a government for the people but 
instead insist on arrangements by the pressure groups for the pressure groups 
will receive my black ball at the next election. 

I realize we must have building materials. We must have brick, stone, lumber, 
glass, and plastics, but, surely in a country as large as these United States we 
‘can have these and still save 2 percent of our area for wilderness recreation. 

_ I believe in land management that secures for the people the most value from 
the land. For some areas this will be a planned and managed tree farm giving 
‘sustained yield. For other areas maximum value will be obtained from recrea- 
tional use by millions of people over the years. These recreational values would 
greatly exceed any gains that could be achieved by logging or mining. 


Senator Jackson. We appreciate having your statement. If you 
have any additional material you wish to submit, we have your full 
‘statement and your other comments. Thank you. 

The next witness is S. E. Jerome, of the Bear Creek Mining Co., to be 
followed by Clarence Harris of Seattle, then John Barnard. We have 
three more to go before we have the summary. 
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STATEMENT OF S. E. JEROME, SPOKANE, WASH. 


Mr. Jerome. My name is S. E. Jerome; I am an exploration geolo- 
gst with the northwest district of Bear Créek Mining Co., based in 

pokane, Wash. This statement is not submitted by my employer. 
It is a joint statement prepared by my associates, R. S. Werner and 
C. C. Goddard, and myself. We feel compelled to present our views 
as members of an industry obviously affected by wildest type leg- 
islation. 

Our association with an exploration group does not mean that we 
lack, or are incapable of love for the mountains, field or forest, or that 
we are unappreciative of the need for preserving the flora and fauna 
indigenous to them. We deeply resent the implications of some 

oups that because we are in the mining industry we are both un- 
filing and unthinking in these matters. We know that modern 
miners are good neighbors as well as sound conservationists. 

Mineral deposits are where they are; they are exhaustible and can- 
not be replenished on tree farms. It is the responsibility of the min- 
ing industry to find new deposits to replace those consumed by Amer- 
ica’s tremendous economic appetite. The opportunity of seeking these 
deposits should not be denied anyone, whether he be a prospector, a 
geologist, or a wide-eyed citizen with no more equipment than a Gei- 
ger counter. We think the proposed wilderness legislation inhibits 
this search. It has been dai that the mining industry has no case, 
for, by Presidential decree wilderness lands could be opened for min- 
eral exploration. This is unrealistic, for no group would mount an ex- 

msive exploration project in the naive faith of obtaining Presi- 

ential approval for developing anything that might be found. é 
In any stage of our ignorance we may not know what lies under a 


thin, extensive veneer of surface cover, and we cannot anticipate what 
mineral commodities future generations may require. As our geologi- 
eal, geophysical, and geochemical techniques improve and our mineral 
commodity requirements expand, we constantly must weraT ae the 


same blocks of what geologists call permissible ground. Lands 
withdrawn are lost to such reappraisal. 

During our professional careers, and mine has been in progress for 
22-odd years, we have observed that, on the whole, the Forest Service 
has done a magnificent job of administering national forests for the 
best use of all America’s citizens. Its wise administration has pro- 
vided this citizenry with opportunities for seeking and developing 
mineral deposits, for logging mature timber and for grazing livestock ; 
at the same time it has provided recreational facilities, including hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, skiing, mountain climbing, and nature study; 
and it has aimed at protecting and improving the watershed. Many 
other benefits of this supervision éonld. be enumerated. 

the last several years the control of the Forest Service and 
other Government agencies has been extended through multiple-use 
legislation. This legislation has made the original concepts of na- 
tional forest control even more democratic since it permits different 
uses of the same parcel of land by different individuals. 

ose who aa more restricted use of public lands before their 
total potential is fully appraised depart from democratic principles. 

ously, those who can Nenefit in aesthetic ways from such highly 
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restricted areas are a tiny minority compared to the great number that 
benefit from a forest well managed under present laws. __ 

We, meaning the three of us, are American citizens with a variety 
of practical and recreational interests. As such we should like to 
see present forest management policies continued and we object to 
more restrictions on land already, segregated by the Government. 

To summarize, we, too, are concerned about the needs of future 
generations, but like all other citizens who have testified here, we are 
not wise enough to decide today what may be the best use of the 
land tomorrow. Let us leave the opportunities and incentives for 
‘sound development open. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Jerome; we appreciate having 
your statement. 

Mr. Clarence Harris, to be followed by John Barnard. We dis- 
covered there are two John Barnards. We will hear from the Seattle 


one. 
STATEMENT OF CLARENCE HARRIS 


Mr. Harris. I will submit my report later, my written statement, 
My name is Clarence Harris and I am a private citizen and I ama 
printer and an instructor, and I am speaking for the wilderness bill. 

I have listened for several days here and I am a little confused. I 
am particularly interested in the area around Glacier Peak and I am 
becoming more and more confused as these people talk about it, be- 
cause the area, as I know it, is so different from the area they are 
describing. 

This map is very misleading. Those areas outlined in black that 
we are describing—technically the Glacier Peak area south of the 


Cascade Pass to Glacier Peak—this would be a small shape. If you 
were to take a compass and center this courthouse on Glacier Peak 
and draw a circle, the diameter of the city of Seattle, that circle would 


overlap into logged country, and you could not put two circles of 
that size inside of that area south of Cascade Pass. 

Now, this isn’t a great deal of area and that area is filled with 
mountains; it is filled with glaciers, rock, meadows. Now, it is true 
there are some trees there; there are several narrow valleys and rather 
richly supplied in those narrow, steep valleys with trees. Now, there 
is one spot to the south of Glacier Peak where you can stand on & 
ridge above the White Pass trail just a few feet above it and you can 
ior down three of those valleys, the White River, the Sauk and you 
can look down the White Chuck. Were you to take three photo- 
graphs, those NobngreD he would include practically all the trees in 
those three valleys that are there to be counted. 

Now, the fourth valley, the Suiattle, is larger, ays Now, all 
the valleys to the north of that are much smaller, very cramped, 
crowded, difficult of access. This is not a large area. I don’t know 
about million board feet, but I know what I see, and when you look 
down these valleys you can see to where the logging has left off. Now, 
if they cut just a few feet more it becomes an eyesore in that entire 
view no matter where you stand in there. ; 

Now, we had a doctor here, a biologist, and he spoke rather passingly 
on something that many scientists are interested in, and that is the 
effect of man’s environment on himself, his own created environment. 
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Now, all over this earth man has created the environment he is now 
faced with. Everywhere he looks he sees men and his own structures 
and buildings. Now, this is having an effect. on his nervous system, 
and they are studying'this. The biologist referred to the one com- 
ment, I think it is called peak population.. Now, many animals have 
a peak population and after that point they become nervously un- 
stable, and you get some very odd effects, Some of them will not 
survive. We don’t know about humans, what his peak population 
is, but if you get in the middle of any large city and’ look at these 
people’s faces and so forth, you will know they have just about 
reached it. 

Senator Jackson. What about the ones who live in areas and don’t 
see 2 le. I have found that they are rather unusual sometimes. 

r. Reeser That is true. Apparently there is a balance. You 
are speaking of a social creature. 

Senator Jackson. I was just asking the question, that was all. 

Mr. Harris. I have met them, too. There is only so much societ 
we can stand and so little, apparently, before you become rather weird. 
But in any case, we know that man’s nervous system was designed by 
nature to exist in nature and this is an area that has not been explored 
and we are looking into it now. 

One of the greatest problems of the atomic submarines and these 
other things is the effect of this environment on the men in it. After 
so long down in there, and looking at a man made environment, un- 
changing, without all the various characteristics which his nature was 
designed for, these men have been making mistakes dangerous enough 
to damage the entire vessel. They have to be watched, and they are 
planning to do some very strange things in those submarines, change 
the air, the lights, have a room where they exercise. As I say, this is 
an unknown factor but we do know the people here talking have two 
viewpoints. 

They are talking cents, dollars and cents, and they are talking sen- 
sation, and the reason they don’t agree is because » son is no way to 
put these two together. The sensation involved in these high moun- 
tains, and so on, apparently is not an unhealthy one. The sensation 
involved in crowded areas, whether they are crowded with picnickers 
and cars and beer buses or whatever you want, apparently is not con- 
ducive to some people’s well-being. Now, this is a small area. 

Senator Jackson. How about the problem of the higher you get 
up you have this radiation problem ? 

. Harris. Of course, you also get fresh air and sun up there, 
though I don’t know what the radiation is. 
soreetor JACKSON. I have just read about it; I don’t know anything 
about it. 

Mr. Harris. Well, the needs in this room, as you have expressed it, 
Senator Jackson, one or two individuals to cheer the place up; you 
were going to hold one man, I don’t see him here, however. 

enator JACKSON. You mean the Camano Islander? 

Senator Macnuson. He got tired of looking at people; he left. 

Mr. Harris. Well, if nothing else, the human system will not endure 
long this regular man made situation, and I cite as an example, every 
woman in here almost is wearing a hat, most of them are quite charm- 
ing. Every man in here is wearing a tie. | 
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Senator Jackson. Women are always charming. 

Mr. Harris. Politics, perhaps. Well now, ail of us are wearing 
ties, all those men in suits, and so on, and this is a complete unessen- 
tial. This room is designed with all these Khicknacks that costa 
great deal of money because the human senses will not endure this 
plain and gidotried : 

Senator Jackson. But one of the provisions in the bill as criteria 
includes esthetics. You are not‘against esthetics. 

Mr. Harrts. I don’t quite understand. The provision—it is already 
_ there, this emotion so described—— 

Senator Jackson. But I thought maybe some of the ornaments here 
might appeal to the esthetic sense of people, I don’t know. 

r. Harris. Well, that is why they are here. 

Senator Maenuson. It depends on whether you are the defendant 
or the plaintiff. 

Mr. Harris. Well, in closing, I would like to say that I believe that 
this is a small area; it is all that is left and there will be no more of 
it when we are done. And we have had descriptions, scientific and 
in relation to biotics, many reasons, but for simple human reasons this 
small area in which a few of these people I hope have no money in- 
vested in or contracts drawn up for yet, really are dependent on. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Harris; appreciate 
having your statement. 

John Barnard, Seattle. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. BARNARD, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Barnarp. Mr. Chairman, my name is John R. Barnard, of 
Seattle, and not to be confused with the man from Denver. I must 
vr at the outset, too, that I am on the opposite side of the fence from 


I am here as an individual, not to speak for an organization. I do, 
however, belong to the Mountaineers. 

As to my interest in the wilderness bill, when I was young I lived 
in the Chicago area and had to be content with the Cook County Forest 
Preserves, which consisted largely of oak trees, acorns and ee 


crisscrossed by bridal trails filled with squealing girls on horseback. 

Later I had the good fortune of being able to work as a lookout fire- 
man for two long summers for the Forest Service in the heart of the 
Selway Bitterroot wilderness area in northern Idaho, 25 miles from 
the end of the road. This experience to me was really living. I went 
from the pathetic to the heavenly and you can see where I may well be 
biased in favor of the wilderness bill. 

Senator, even thought I admit being biased, at the same time I 
know there are two sides to every question. Frankly, however, I am 
having a difficult time obtaining any substance from the arguments 
presented by the opponents of the wilderness bill. The opponents of 
the bill seem to have difficulty in dealing with the facts. I have studied 
the bill myself and I am sure it does not deny commercial opportunities 
and does not extend single use recreational activities to any greater 
degree than now denied or extended in the administration of our public 
lands. Wilderness areas now exist by reason of administrative direc- 
tive within the executive branch of our Federal Government. As I 
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understand the wilderness bill, it identifies wilderness. areas as a 
matter of congressional policy. As Senator Jackson pointed out yes- 
terday, I, too, have noted how many of the epporenke of the bill testi, | 
fying in this hearing first endorse the principles of wilderness preser- 
vation, then proceed to ignore them. 

I have here an editorial from the Seattle Times, Sunday. August 3, 
1958, and the lead on this editorial reads: “More, Not. Fewer, Camp- 
sites,’ and those words, I am sure you will admit, say.a great deal. 
Now, I do not find anything in the wilderness bill which would cause 
a reduction in the number of campsites now available to the public 
as this editorial would lead us to believe. 

Some opponents to the wilderness bill are claiming wilderness areas 
will be accessible to only wealthy people who can afford to rent pack 
trains. This is not true. Our wilderness areas in the State of Wash- 
ington are enjoyed by people from all economic brackets, people de- 
siring to visit and travel in a natural area which is still as God made it, 
Certainly there is more than enough area available for recreational 
development outside the wilderness so all who enjoy camping can do 
so. In fact, there are thousands of square miles of forested area 
outside the proposed wilderness areas. 

The opponents of the bill have placed much credence in the prac- 
tices. and opinions of the professionals in land management, so I 
submit these two next points. I recall a visit of Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Seaton, to Seattle in the fall of 1958. I was present 
at a news conference piven by Mr. Seaton at which he was asked for 
his views on the wilderness bill. Mr. Seaton stated the wilderness 
bill was acceptable to the Department of the Interior as it had been 
amended and improved. Note this: On the following day the account 
of the news conference in the Seattle Times said nothing about Mr. 
Seaton’s remarks regarding the wilderness bill. Possibly had Mr. 
Seaton expressed opposition to the wilderness bill, his words would 
have been Sesniensitich, 


eee On aon 23, 1958, an Associated Press dispatch date- 


lined Washington, D.C., indicated doubts in the minds of some Sena- 
tors of this committee regarding wilderness bill S. 4028. I contacted 
the Senators at that time, and Senator Watkins sent me a copy of his 
statement of July 23 to this committee. I am struck by one sentence 
wm the statement, which reads as follows: ; 

I believe that assurance may be given this committee that objections from the 
Forest Service have been largely ¢liminated by this latest draft of this bill. 

Senator Moss would know better than I whether the fact that Sena- 
tor Watkins is no longer with the committee had anything to do with 
this opposition to the bill. 

Because of my intense interest in this matter, I have used every op- 
ey available to discuss protection of our wilderness with my 

ends and associates. As you may expect, Senator Magnuson, I 
find some are not aware of this question. On the other hand, a sur- 
prising number are interested, and for the most part are strongly in 

vor of protecting the remaining small wilderness areas from 
commercial exploration. 
, Among the people with whom I have discussed the wilderness bill 
1§ an official of one of the largest timber companies. He stated to me 
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that he saw no reason for arguing over the wilderness bill. He pointed 
out that timber lands now being. logged are on a sustained yield basis 
and the supply of forest products exceeds the demand. 

Mr. Chairman, the witnesses testifying at this hearing in opposition 
to the bill seem to have one interest m common. ‘They look upon the 
public lands as a source of revenue through commercial operations 
such as logging, mining, and grazing. We heard Mr. Kreager testify 
that the forest products industry estimated natural resources now 
- contained in Olympic National Park could mean 10,000 jobs to south- 
western Washington. We-also heard witnesses from Port Angeles 
indicate their opposition to the wilderness bill because the ‘availability 
of natural resources meant jobs to their area. To me this testimony 
means that in the Olympic National Park area there are people who 
would like to get their hands on those trees in the national park re- 
gardless of what the devastation of the park would mean to the tourist 
trade. Surely, this is a case of being unable to see the forest for the 
trees. 

Because the wilderness bill is really so innocuous, I am concerned 
that the motives of the opposition may be to start a trend in the 
opposite direction. They may feel that with the failure of the wilder- 
ness bill: to pass the Congress they will then be able to make greater 
inroads with respect to the natural areas now protected by other 
means. 

Mr. Chairman, commerce is essential, but do all forest areas have to 
be marred by slashings left from logging operations? Thank you for 
this opportunity to testify. 


Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. Mr. Boyko. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL B. BOYKO 


Mr. Boyrxo. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen of the audience: My name is Michael B. Boyko; I was born 
and raised in the asphalt jungle of New York City. I also have 
resided in the asphalt jungle of Los Angeles. Did you notice I said 
“resided”? In such places you don’t live. 

Although I am a member of the’ Washington Alpine Club and the 
Seattle Mountaineers, I speak to you today as a private citizen. I hold 
no position as president, director or university professor. I have no 
degree, not even an honorary one. ' 

T stinidea most of the session yesterday and have heard many high- 
class words, terms, and phrases. Many speakers holding various titles 
represented the opposition. I am in neither category. In fact, my 2 
cents will seem inflated. 

I define a wilderness as a place where man himself is a visitor who 
does not remain. I was of the understanding that this hearing was 
regarding a wilderness bill. 

enator JAcKson. You are not suggesting that section is derogatory. 

Mr. Borxo. Only when it is brought out associated with this wilder- 
ness bill. The main theme seems to be the money le. Money 
cannot buy these areas in the future. The time is now. That is why 
we should not wait for the report of the Outdoor Recreation Commit- 
tee. The areas we ask for should be set aside for our children, now and 
for the future. Our national parks already are crowded and without 
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this legislation even these areas may be eliminated. It is a shame the 
citizens are not unanimous in asking for this legislation. We ‘should 
be proud to set aside these proposed areas. Some States do not have 
decent areas to set aside. 

We, the citizens, through taxes, spend millions of dollars on pre- 
vention of crime, drug addiction, and alcoholism. I am sure these 
ills would be remedied a great deal if our children and'their children 
would grow up in a wilderness environment, namely boating, camping, 
hunting, fishing, hiking, and climbing. Our increased population 
needs these areas for their recreation. 

In the last 2 years I personally have increased my outdoor activities 
because the outdoors is there. ‘This is something God provided; let’s 
protect our God-given heritage. 

The opposition has stated that many of the proponents wish passage 
of S. 1123 on the emotional aspect. This is entirely true with me. 
Having served in World War II and the Korean conflict, I have 
seen death and destruction. This might have brought on a cemetery 

pe of peace and quiet. The permanent solution for peace and quiet 
that appeals to me is the proposed wilderness bill, S. 1123. 

It has also been said we have. numerous colleges, schools of higher 
learning for the teaching of land management which is unsurpassed, 
that this would be bypassed by the wilderness bill. It was not men- 
tioned that big business and its subsidiaries with its various spoils 
and pollution forced the appropriate agencies to resort to the teaching 
of proper land management. 

ey have said that the wilderness area would require proper land 
management. I ask you why? God did all right for a few million 


years. To me it is the same old cry: Little people versus big business. 
In conclusion, I wish to remind you that this area was once the Ore- 

eet Tesitery and its-founding father was the White Headed Eagle, 
. John McLaughlin. I wonder if he is turning over in his grave 

as to the selfish interest and monetary value of the opposition. 
Several times sex was —e out. I think this is derogatory in 


which the opposition dev 
See wish te taco oes foc th f d 

wish to t you for this opportunity of expressing my desire 
forthe passage of this bill. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson: Thank you very much. Mr. Stong has an an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, there are filed with the committee ap- 
proximately 25 statements which have not been heard, and with the 
permission of the chair, they will be included in the record for 
publication. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Strona. There have also been received over 400 letters in re- 
gard to the wilderness bill, which will be reviewed by the staff and 
representative statements of each side will be put in the record. 

tor Jackson. Thank you. Do we have anyone else who desires 
to be heard prior to the summation? If not, we can have the state- 
ments included. 

Mr. W. D. Hacensrern. I would like to make one request. At the 
beginning of the hearings in Bend on the previous bill, S. 4028, last 
year, Senator Neuberger, who was officiating as chairman of the com- 


to slander wholesome, clean outdoor 
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mittee, introduced the author of this bill. He has been with us the 
last couple days, Howard-Zahniser, the executive secretary of the 
Wilderness Society. I think these people would like to know he has 
been with us. 

penabers Jackson. Mr. Zahniser, you don’t desire to make a state- 
ment 

Mr. Howarp Zauniser. No, sir, but merely to remark that the au- 
thorship of this bill is a very wide, as the Senator knows, piece of col- 
_Jaboration; there is no author in the sense of receiving any honor or 
recognition. 

Senator Jackson. If anyone else who desires to be heard wishes to 
submit a statement, the statement may be submitted. 

Mrs. Benson, we will include your statement in the record at this 
point. Isthatall right? 

Mrs. Naomi Benson. Yes. I don’t expect to testify. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Naomi A. BENSON 


Will you please consider this as a part of the hearing favorable to the wilder- 
ness bill. 

I appreciate the strong testimony given by the lad 15 years old, the clear and 
forceful expressions of the lady of the Audubon Society, the words of Dr. 
Halliday. 

When I consider what Everett was 50 years ago when I came to Everett and 
now when we have no city beach because the commercial clubs dominate the think- 
ing or lack of thinking in Everett. 

By all means let us do something for the people, the rank and file who have no 
beach. 


Senator Jackson. Now we come to the summation. I suggest, if 
there is no objection, that we flip a coin as to who will make the 

resentation first. Is that all right with both sides? I understand 

{r. Glascock will make the statement for those opposed to the pending 
bill and Mr. Zalesky for the proponents. Is there any objection to 
flipping a coin on this? 

All right, Mr: Glascock. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF H. R. GLASCOCK, JR. 


Mr. Guascock. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
question I think that is on the minds of a lot of people. That is, how 
long will the record of this hearing be left open for additional 
statements ? 

Mr. Stone. At least 2 weeks. 

Senator Jackson. Any objection to that? I think it is only fair 
that they have a reasonable period of time. Suppose we limit the 
statements to 15 minutes. I will not ask questions until you have com- 
pleted your statements so there will be no interference with the 15 
minutes.on each side, if that is fair enough. -If we need more time 
we will even have a little rebuttal, or surrebuttal. We will have to cut 
it off at some point, but we will make every effort to see that all of the 
information is brought out that is necessary and pertinent to the 
summation. 

Mr. Guascock. Senator Jackson and members of the committee, it 
would be difficult indeed to summarize the opposition to S. 1128, which 
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has been presented at this hearing. The mere listing of the diverse 

roups and individuals who made statements opposing such legisla- 
tion is sufficient to illustrate why a summary can be no substitute for 
acareful study of each statement. 

Opposing testimony was given by representatives of State, county, 
and city government, school boards, local and State chambers of com- 
merce, reclamation associations and water user groups, cattlemen, wool 
growers, mineral industries, oil and gas operators, forest industries 
and forestry industry associations, professional foresters and forest 
associations, recreation and travel. groups, garden clubs, and indi- 
viduals. The statements by these diverse segments of the society and 
economy of the West, while spontaneous and quite different from each 
other, were alike in.that they agreed that there is a definite and im- 
portant place for the maintenance of certain areas in their natural 
state as presently provided for by both the U.S. Forest Service and 
the National Par Sarton. 

The points of opposition which were emphasized had to do rather 
with how the areas are to be selected, how administered and how exten- 
sive they should be. Senator Jackson, you have sought to find what 
areas of agreement may exist between proponents an ee and 
where compromises or changes can be made which would meet with 
some acceptance by these groups. In this connection the opponents of 
§. 1123 feel it is most premature and illogical to presuppose what the 
wilderness needs of this Nation are now and in the future before the 
Government’s intensive study of outdoor recreation now underway 
has been completed and the report is available. If the National Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission, from its study, shows 
that some form of wilderness legislation is needed, such legislation 
should certainly not concern itself with Indian lands, which are pri- 
vate lands, with wildlife refuges and which were not estab- 
lished for the preservation of wilderness but for the management and 
ee of wildlife, with national park lands, which are under the 

otective Act of 1916. 

_Any legislation which provides for the establishment of a new coun- 
cil or commission of government can be expected to meet with the 
strongest opposition, as was demonstrated at this hearing; and amon, 
other important points of opposition, the current provision by a 
Congress would sanction the continued preservation as wilderness of 
any area of Federal land as yet undeveloped with roads is particularly 
objectionable and gives rise to much of the fear of unlimited expansion 
of wilderness reserves. 

When these and the many other important points of opposition are 
considered and met, what does this leave that would meet with ac- 
ceptance? My personal view is that the present bill is so vague, 
ay pee _all-encompassing and fraught with conflicting and il- 

cal provisions that it can never be amended to be acceptable to 


most of the opponents. 

If there is a need for wilderness legislation, and it has yet. to be 
shown that there is such a need, areas of agreement and acceptability 
could best be found by leaving behind the current legislation over 
which there is So much controversy and starting afresh in drafting 
of such legislation, considering wilderness in relation to all of the uses 
of Federal lands. : : 
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Tn conclusion, it must be stated that the above remarks are an at. 
tempt by myself to demonstrate the diversity of opposition to S. 1128 
and to point up a few of the a of opposition shared by opponents, 
No representation is made that this is the official position of oppo 
nents or that there are not opponents of the bill who disagree with 


this statement. 
Personally, I believe that one of the best statements that was made 
at the hearings last fall in the West was the one by Mr:' Virlis L, 
_ Fischer, who is a leader in the outdoor clubs of the country anid who, 
as succinctly as et and with as deep an ‘understanding I think 
as is possible of thi eames has set forth his belief as to the solution 
to the problem, and I would like to oe that this statement be re: 
erates into the record to be given ‘additional emphasis, if that is 
ible. 
P  eeriatol Jackson. Without objection it will be imcluded at this 
point in your remarks. Does that complete your statement? 
Mr. Guascock. Yes, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Vinurs L. FiscHrr 


In my career as a hiker and mountain climber, I have visited on foot every 
wild and wilderness area in the States of Oregon and Washington, together with 
several potential wilderness areas now being held in “limited” status for further 
study. I have visited wilderness areas in Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah; 
Colorado, New Mexico, and California. I have visited most of the wildlife ref- 
uges in the Western States, and every national park and national monument west 
of the Mississippi containing any sizeable amount of “back country.” I am a 
past president of the Mazamas* and former chairman of its conservation com- 
mittee; former conservation committee chairman, Federation of Western Out: 
door Clubs; present chairman, conservation committee, Oregon Audubon So- 
ciety; a member of such other organizations as the Sierra Club, Trustees for 
Conservation, and National. Parks Association, of which I am also a member 
of its western advisory board; and a reader of Living Wilderness magazine for 
nearly 20 years. 

I am the kind of conservationist to whom these problems don’t always appear 
in simple black or white—sometimes they seem a little gray. I have long ago 
taken off my rose-colored glasses, and I do not think that there must be a wilder- 
ness area every time three trees are found growing together. So, while I be 
lieve in wilderness preservation, I am unable to support the wilderness bill in 
its present form. 

My first objection is that it is too all-inclusive. I have never thought that 
Indian reservations, wildlife refuges, or national parks should be included. 

The Indian reservations are not public lands, and their inclusion, even though 
on a consent basis, tends to dilute the issue. 

The purpose of the Federal wildlife refuge system is-not the preservation of 
wilderness. These areas were established for the protection and production 
of wildlife for the ultimate benefit of man. These are managed lands, whose 
tools of management include the regulation of water levels, the improvement of 
springs and waterholes, the impoundment of water, the growing of plant crops, 
sometimes the eradication of undesirable plant species in favor of better forage 
and browse. Under intensive management it is often possible to greatly in- 
crease wildlife production. The whole concept of the refuge system is one of 
management and manipulation, and I fail to see how this program would be 
benefited by compulsory wilderness preservation. 

Regarding the inclusion of the national park system in the wilderness bill, 
I belong to that school of thought that is very well satisfied, indeed, with the 
way the national parks are being run now. Under the National Park Act of 
1916, as amended, the National Park Service is required to make the parks 
available for the enjoyment of the American people, yet at the same time preserve 
them for future generations. As between use and preservation there is of 
necessity a certain compromise. In my opinion the Park Service has done 4 
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remarkable job of meeting this compromise, by making the parks accessible yet at 
the oat tits preserving large areas of back ‘country ds wilderness. ‘ T have 
‘every confidence in its ability to'continue to do ‘so, for a more dedicated group 
of people is nonexistent. I believe the present law covering the national parks 
ig adequate, and that no purpose would be served by including the national park 
system in the wilderness bill other than to hamstring its management.’ 1 farttier 
believe, and it has'been rather well demonstrated, that public opinion is powerful 
‘eiongh to protect the parks in time of emergency from the vagaries of an 
‘gndéepetidable Secretary. It is even good for public opinion to so assert itself on 
sion. 

* This would leave only the wilderness system of the U.S. Forest Service in 
the wilderness bill. These areas, and only these areas, which are presently 
under administrative. decree, should receive consideration by the Congress for 
the type of protection under discussion—provided it can be demonstrated that 
the advantages of such legislation outweigh some loss/of flexibility of manage- 
ment. 

It is my understanding that one of the reasons for including Indian reserva- 
tions, wildlife refuges, and national parks in this bill was because the Bureau 
of the Budget felt that otherwise it was discriminatory legislation aimed at a 
single public agency. . I can appreciate this factor, but when the various types 
of land use are analyzed only the Forest Service wilderness system can‘ be 
reconciled with the wilderness bill. 

Actually, the outdoor clubs: promoting this bill are not very consistent. They 
passed a resolution approving the Dana report and asking for the research 
recommended by it, and at the same convention passed. a’ resolution asking for 
immediate passage of the wilderness bill. Thé'two do not go together. 

The Dana report is the most profound document in the field of forest recréd- 
tion ever to appear in the history of this Nation. It is fundamental and basic. 
The research it calls for would seek the answers to a host of problems and 
questions in forest recreation, including wilderness use. In a nation facing a 
steady diet of controversy over conflicting uses, such as ours, these answers 
become imperative. Therefore, the Dana research is the crying need of the 
hour, not the wilderness bill. In this light the wilderness bill is like putting 
the cart before the horse.  Let’s have the research first, and any needed legisla- 
tion afterward. 

In the meantime, the wilderness is not likely to disappear, because the Forest 
Service is doing an excellent and thoroughly commendable job of preserving it. 
Anyone who doesn’t think so had better go take another look. 


At the Penner of Mr. Glascock, the. following editorials were 
ered pl in the record following his statement) 
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{From the'Tacoma News Tribuné, Thursday, Apr, 2, 1959] 
Ler’s Use THE LAND 


We believe the great majority of Washington citizens do not want the Federal 
Government. to whittle down the size of our State by withdrawing large parts 
of the forest land into so-called wilderness areas. We hope such an impression 
has been made on the U.S. Senate subcommittee which held a hearing on this 
subject in Seattle. : 

The natural beauty of the forests is being preserved in Washington State by 
the U.S. Forest Service, which manages the areas capably and guards them 
jealously. At the same time these forested lands are used judiciously by tourists, 
for selective logging of timber that would fall and die if not taken, for mineral 
Production, and for school revenue, all without detracting from the beauty and 

th nature of the land. 

The fact is that more area should be opened. 

A wilderness area is one with no roads, no campsites, no improvements of any 
kind. Only the tourist who can hike in with 50 pounds on his back can get into 
them, uniess he can pay a price for labor to tote his stuff for him. Three million 
tourists visit the national forests annually to 28,000 who get into the wilderness 
‘areas presently set aside. That’s because people have to go where the roads are. 

Payrolls and jobs are made out of our forests without detracting from their 
beauty. Onevof the most beautiful areas we have seen anywhere in this land is 
the virgin timberland north and east of Mount Adams, Some of this lies within 
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the Yakima Indian reservation and the man who visits it may remark that. the 
Indians still have the best part of the country. Yet the Yakima tribe and the 
U.S. Government permit trees to be marked and logged and fire protection roads 
So much of Washington State is federally owned. But at least the Federal 
lands should be open to use by the public. To take away large areas from the 
use of all but a few would be to reduce the size of the State, in effect. Washing- 
tonians do not want their State whittled down. They want recreation areas and 
preservation of the forests, true, and they know these are absolutely compatible 
with proper development of the land. 


{From the Seattle Times, Thursday, Apr. 2, 1959] 
UNNEEDED FORESTRY LEGISLATION 


Needless, and in our view undesirable, legislation to further a worthwhile cause 
has been the subject of a congressional hearing in Seattle this week. 

We refer to the proposed National Wilderness Preservation Act which has been 
revived in the 86th Congress in a form essentially the same, with only minor 
revisions, as the similar measure introduced last year. 

This legislation is needless because it would create new procedures and new 
agencies to replace governmental machinery that already exists and is function- 
ing effectively in accordance with sound principles of forest conservation and 
wilderness preservation. 

- These procedures are now in the hands of the U.S. Forest Service and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, where they are being administered for the most part 
ably and in the public interest. 

The proposed willderness preservation act would create a new entity in the 
Federal Government, the wilderness preservation system in which an influential 
role would be assigned to a new Wilderness Preservation Council. 

The complexion and composition of this agency, and the functions it would 
perform, constitute two of the undersirable features of this legislation. 

Thinking on questions of forest conservation in this country invariably trends 
toward two, often emotional, extremes. On the one hand are those who are 
apt to place undue emphasis on the economic uses of our national forest lands. 
At. the other extreme are those who, if they had their way, would never allow a 
tree to be hewn down or a dead fern to be removed. The public interest lies in 
a moderate course between the two extremes. 

The Wilderness Preservation Council proposed in this act would have extensive 
powers and wide influence in advising Congress and initiating legislation on the 
establishment and administration of vast tracts of our Federal forest domain. 

The composition of this council would be such that it might be and undoubtedly 
would be heavily weighted at the ultraconservationist end of the scale. It would 
be equally objectionable if the council were composed—as it never would be—of 
a preponderant group of citizens who do not believe in forest conservation or 
wilderness preservation at all. 

We do not foresee much danger that this bill will be enacted at the present 
session of Congress. It should not be. 

The existing procedures for the establishment and administration of wilderness 
areas by the Forest Service and the Secretary of Agriculture will never be ac- 
ceptable to everyone. 

But they are far more in the public interest, which is to say in the interest 
of the majority of the American people, than the procedures proposed in this 
measure. 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Zalesky, I am going to reserve my questions 
until you have completed your statement. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF PHILIP H. ZALESKY, EVERETT, WASH. 


Mr. Zatesxy. Mr. Chairman, I am Philip H. Zalesky; my residence 
is 240214 Virginia Street, Everett, Wash. 

Senator Jackson. Do you want to change that Seattle address? 

Mr. Zatesxy.’No. I think that was indicative that this was at the 
hearing, sir. 
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"Yesterday, sir, I understood that the time alloted would be 30 min- 
utes. I have made areRE, attempt to cut down my statement to reduce 
it, and I would like to have the full statement in the record so that 
those who aided me from 9 o’clock on last night will not feel slighted 
that I left out anything that they may have added to my statement. 

Senator Jackson, You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Zatesky. The wilderness bill is the outcome of a decade of study 
that got underway in Congress with a survey of opinion by the Lege 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Congress in 1949, and 
included much study and criticism and many revisions through the 
review of the successive drafts of the bill by the Forest Service, the 
Park Service, other bureaus, and citizen groups and agencies. Many 
groups have studied it. More copies of it have been distributed. than 
of any other bill in history. Yet this fact of the careful study that has 
gone into it and the bill itself seem to be misunderstood by many of 

t ppponen ts. Therefore, we wish to begin our summary with an 
analysis of the exact text of S. 1123. It does the following: 

1. It defines wilderness. 

2. It gives legal sanction to wilderness preservation—and to other 
uses of national forests under multiple-use planning and adminis- 
tration, 

3, It takes pressure from the administrators of the areas included 
under the provisions of the bill, especially important in the future as 
yarns increase—and administrators are only human. | 

It provides that decisions on these areas may be reviewed by 
Congress as the voice of the people. 

5. It makes orderly and clear a wilderness preservation policy and 
program that have developed in various ways and with many uncer- 
tainties, The bill thus gives definite effect to what has already become 
a general public purpose. In doing so, it benefits all the interests 
involved. — 

Specifically, section 1(a) limits the national wilderness preservation 
system to Federal lands which have retained their primeval environ- 
ment and which are now being managed and will be managed in the 
future to retain their wilderness character, for “recreational, scenic, 
scientific, educational, conservation, and historic use and enjoyment 
by the people in such manner as will leave them unimpaired for future 
use and enjoyment as wilderness.” Thus even for wilderness it is 
hardly a “single-purpose act,” and all the other multiple uses of the 
forests, parks, and refuges involved are carefully provided for. 

Section .1(b) recognizes the preservation of limited designated areas 
of wilderness as a policy of the Government. 

Section 1(¢). first for the dedication of a wilderness system, and 
then provides for the protection of these areas, 

The remainder of 1(c) gives sanction to the continued preservation 
of present federally controlled wilderness areas in national parks, na- 
tional f wildlife refuges, and similar areas. 

Section 1(d) is as follows: 

In establishing thus a national wilderness preservation system to include units 
within the national forests it is further declared to be the policy of Congress to 

the national forests with the general objectives of multiple use and 
sustained yield, and in order to carry out this policy the Secretary of Agriculture 
is accordingly directed to administer the national forests on a multiple-use basis 
so'that all the resources thereof, including the recreational and wildlife-habitat 
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resources, will be used and deve ‘to: produce, a sustained yield of products 
and services, including the establishment and maintenance of wilderness areas, 
for the benefit of all the people of this and future generations. Such areas of 
wilderness like all other ‘national forest land shall be so managed as to protect 
and preserve the watersheds, the soil, the beneficial forest and timber growth, and 
all eficial vegetative cover. 'The purposes of this act are further declared to 
be within and supplemental to but not in interference with the purposes for which 
national forests are established as set forth in the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 
84, 85 ; U.S.C. 475, 551). | 

Section 1(e) defines wilderness as an area untrammeled by man and 
makes plain that for the purposes of the act the word “wilderness” 
refers to the areas designated in section 2. 

Section 2(a) limits the portions of the national forests which can 
be included in the wilderness system to those already designated by the 
Forest Service on June 1, 1958, piup those which the Forest Service 
wishes to add later after due public notice and hearings and congres- 
sional concurrence. Present Forest Service policy on primitive areas 
would continue for 20 years. In this time it is believed that the Forest 
Service should have been able to complete its studies of the wilderness 
quality of these areas. The bill itself creates no new wild, wilderness, 
or primitive area of any sort. 

ion 2(b) defines the national park areas which would be in- 
cluded in-the wilderness system. With the exception of one or two 
en who opposed any “single-use areas” and thus intimated that 
all national should be wiped out, there has been no opposition to 
these provisions expressed at this hearing. 

ion 2(c) defines the areas in national wildlife refuges and ranges. 
Here, again, no criticism has been expressed at this hearing. 

Section 2(d) pertains to the Indians’ wilderness areas. No opposi- 
tion as been expressed on this revised section, which permits in- 
clusion of these areas in the wilderness system upon the recommenda-’ 
tion or consent of the Indians concerned. ; 

Section 2(e) would permit inclusion of areas controlled by other 
agencies and pertains primarily to gifts to the Government by private 
c 


1tizens. 
Section 2(f) a to additions to as well as to modifications of, 


or eliminations from these areas. All must be done’with formal hear- 
ings, after due public notice, and would be subject to the veto of Con- 
gress if the citizenry are aroused by an unjust decision. 

This seems to be a controversial point. We have heard man 

; rs repeat that the professional foresters know best, and their 
ecisions should not'be subject to any'review. 

The wilderness bill does put the designation of areas in the hands 
of the administrators. It names for protection ‘areas that have been 
so ree RH and it provides for future designation by the adminis- 
trators but subject to public scrutiny and congressional review. 

We find a'criticism of such review of administrative designations or 
changes strangely alien to our democratic tradition of checks and 
balances. We have also heard that these decisions can’ be left to the 
local level and are not the business of the people of the United States 
asa whole. Yet in the past, decisions of this kind have been known 
to conflict strongly with local public ‘sentiment—sometimes in one 
direction, sometimes in another. Such a right to re to Congr 
is perhaps, the most valuable single provision of the Senate bill to 
local citizens and to the Nation as a whole regardless of their views: 
on wilderness protection. 
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»/We emphasize, however, thatthe bill recogni that the intelligent 
choice of areas. and. boundaries depends on the,administrators on the 
land whe know.the conditions and all the land management problems 
involved. : | pees. ae 

Section 3(a) states that there shall be no change in the administra- 
tion of any unit of the system, but simply requires that the areas of 
wilderness be administered. in accord with the provisions of this law 
for the preservation of wilderness and other purposes outlined later. 
The areas will continue also to serve their purposes,as park,, forest, 


or refuge. 

Section 8(b) prohibits commercial development, roads, and me- 
chanical transportation in the wilderness, Please note that temporary 
roads and installations are authorized where required for the admin- 
istration of the area for the purposes of the act. . There has been 
much misunderstanding on this point. These provisions have been 
carefully reviewed and re-reviewed by the, Forest Service and. other. 
bureaus, and revised in the light of their reviews as needed. : 
Section 8(c) (1), which details a special provision of the act, reads 
as follows : . 

Within national forest areas included in the wilderness system, grazing of 
livestock and the use of aircraft or motorboats where these. practices have 
already become well established may be permitted to continue subject to such 
restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. Within national 
forest areas included in the wildérness system, such measures may be taken as 
may be necessary in the control of insects and disease, subject to such condi- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. 

Section 3(c) (2) authorizes prospecting, mining; and. the establish- 
mént of reservoirs and water conservation works when in the best 
interest of the United States. 

Section 3(c) (8) pertains to the Boundary Waters Canoe Area, over 
which there seems to be no dispute. It is one area with regard to 
which Congress has already taken action. 

Section 3(c) (4) assures the same protection of existing ing and 
other economic uses’in wildlife refuge areas: as section 3(¢) (1) pro- 
vides in forests. 

; ae 3(c) (5) has been misconstrued so frequently that I quote it 
in full: 


Nothing in this act shall constitute an express or implied claim or denial on 
the part of the Federal Government as to exemption from State water laws. 

Section 4(a) defines the le of the National Wilderness 
Preservation Council: The Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution or their. 
designates, and only, three private citizens with knowl of these 
matters.. Precedent for ane a Council already exists in the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Federal Power Commission, although the 
National Wilderness Preservation Council would’ have neither the 
administrative functions nor the final authority exercised by these 
two commissions. This Counéil can by nd manner or means me 
a “built-in“lobby” ‘as'some claim. Its principal members are heads 
Peer ee ec ee 

section c) designates the function o cil, specifying 
that it shall in no way siperseaa the administration of any wilderness 
area, but shall collect data and serve as a clearinghouse on matters per- 
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taining to those areas, making an annual report to Congress on them 
with such recommendations as may be deemed advisable. The Council 
principally provides an information center and a focus or common 
meeting for the various administrators of the wilderness areas who 
are managing lands primarily for some other purpose. 


WHY THE WILDERNESS BILL IS NECESSARY 


At present the national parks are protected by the act of Au 

. 1916 and other miscellaneous laws. In some respects, however, they 
are still-unable to protect some of our finest national parks from un- 
wise pressure from local and other commercial groups, and there is 
nothing in the present law that now protects national park back- 
country wilderness as wilderness. 

On the other hand, wilderness areas of our national forests have no 
protection at all by law, but merely that of administrative regulations 
which can be altered as easily and as quickly as they were set up. We 
believe that the Forest Service has done a good job in initiating and 
protecting these areas. Even the best administrators are human and 
subject to pressures, and there have been lapses. Changes in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will occur at frequent intervals in the future, 
as the political balance of our Nation swings to and fro. The whim 
of one man could drastically alter any or all of these areas. This is 
a te undemocratic situation which needs replacement by a fair 
e asis. 

e heard read yesterday these regulations under which national 
forest wilderness has so far been preserved, and we were told that 
these regulations are adequate. They have indeed served a good 
purpose, but they are administrative only, subject to change by the 
same administrators who adopted them. They are not based on any 
law of Congress making wilderness preservation a national policy 
or giving the Forest Service authority to establish such areas. 

he need for the wilderness bill to give such regulations a firm basis 
has been stated most emphatically by the Forest Service itself—the 
very agency that wrote: and now administers these regulations, the 
agency our opponents commend so highly. At the July 23, 1958, hear- 
ing on the wilderness bill, the spokesman for the Forest Service, Ed- 
ward.C. Crafts, said that the wilderness bill would be desirable legis- 
lation because— 

It would give statutory recognition to wilderness areas, would specify proce- 
dures for their establishment and modification, and would clarify uses that could 
be permitted * * *. The bill would recognize sustained yield and multiple use 
as purposes for which the national forests are to be administered. It would 
give statutory recognition to recreation and wildlife-habitat resources as two 
of the multiple-use objectives on the national forests. It would recognize wil 
derness areas as being. one of the purposes for which the national forests were 
established. 

That is what the U.S, Forest Service said. __ : 

There is a fundamental national need for wilderness preservation— 
and thus for the establishment of.a national policy and program, 
which are not, now in legal existence and would be provided by the 
wilderness bill. The fundamental needs for wilderness have been 
explicit,in much of the testimony at this hearing, and have been for 
the most part admitted by practically all. 
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There has, however, been some apparent uncertainty about the need 
for areas of wilderness in attracting and providing recreation for the 
tourists who motor to our Western ieee and camp in auto camps. 
So, we should like to emphasize that the areas of wilderness are im- 

rtant even for these tourists who do not travel inside the wilderness 
itself. What gives our West attraction is the wilderness—the primeval 
splendor seen from the highway, the frontier where autoists like to 
make camp. Destroy the wilderness, criscross it with roads till there 
isno frontier, no expanse of wilderness, and the tourists might just as 
well be under the sky in the already developed States to the East. 

So there are many needs for this wilderness bill. 

We have heard it said repeatedly that wilderness is for a small 
minority. 

What specialized minority? Wilderness dedication is a multiple 
use in perpetuity. The following multiple or coordinate uses are pro- 
vided ce in wildernes sareas : 

1. Wilderness recreation : We might also add re-creation of body and 

irit. 

2. Watershed (and soil) conservation: This is now the most im- 
portant use of most national forest lands. There is no flood control 
substitute for a forest covering on a watershed. 

8, Mining: Mining still can take precedence over wilderness if in 
the Senet interest as well as over every other coordinate use of our 
national forests. 

4, Grazing: Grazing allotments still exist in wilderness areas and 
are protected by the wilderness bill. 

5. Fish and game habitat protection: For recreation (hunting and 
fishing) and for the fish and game per se; without wilderness areas in 
Montana, grizzly bear hunting might be a thing of the past. 

6. Science: A control area for research, and a  deapey reservoir of 
unmanaged species and strains of incalculable value to the future. 

7. Education: A natural museum for public information about re- 
source values. 

-8. Conservation reserve of commodity resources for future genera- 
tions if they must choose to.use them. 

Wilderness is not just for those who happen to be using it at any 
given time. The wilderness areas, like our art galleries and museum, 
are for everyone and anyone. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW 


| We have heard brought into this hearing numerous comments to the 
effect that the Wilderness Preservation Act. should be held in limbo 
until the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission has an 


opportunity to report in 1961, and presumably for several additional 
years more until Gon ress would have an opportunity to act on their 
recommendations, and the opponents of wilderness would have another 
chance to postpone and frustrate a preservation program. 

This must be faced for what it is—a delaying action to undermine 
8.1123. The wilderness bill is.the result. of careful studies that have 
already. been made, It is a distinct.contribution which will not inter- 
fere with the National ORRR, but. will, rather enhance it. It will 
make easier the Commission’s studies of wilderness and will provide 
amechanism and procedure for carrying out recommendations. 
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The wilderness bill establishes statutory pega of our Ameri- 
¢an wilderness; it establishes no new ‘areas. 6 ORRRC will set 


in motion a nationwide inventory and evaluation of outdoor recrea- 
tion resources and opportunities. It shall determine the amoun 
kind, quality, and location of such outdoor recreation resources an 
Serene as will be required by the year 1976 and the year 


The ORRR provides an answer for a need quite different from 
S. 1123. It does not meet the needs provided for in the wilderness 
_ bill. On the other hand, the wilderness bill through its central de- 

pository of information in the council provides a policy, a program, 
and a clearinghouse that can aid the work of the Commission. 

The ORRR and the wilderness bill were proposed and supported 
by the same conservationists as companion measures. Proposals to 
use the one to impede the other are not in the interests of tither but 
are intended by enemies of the wilderness bill to defeat it. If the 
wilderness bill is not passed, the ORRR Commission ‘will be compelled 
to deal with problems which the wilderness bill will settle. Wilderness 
ap iam and policy would claim an undue amount of attention of 

he Commission. The wilderness bill is designed to meet the problems 

of today; the ORRR is to prepare for the problems of tomorrow. 
‘We, the-suppotters ‘of the wilderness bill, thus feel that the ORRR 
is no justification for delaying passage of S. 1123, and we warn our 
legislators especially against the plausibility of this insidious and 
specious argument. 


WHAT THE BILL WOULD DO IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The wilderness bill would affect 5 to 6 percent of the area of the 
State of Washington—a smaller acreage than in most other Western 
States+less than one-third of the acreage affected in Arizona, half 
that in Montana, California, or Wyoming, and one-sixth of that in 
Alaska. Even Nevada would have more Tand protected than Wash- 
ington, and yet our wilderness is the finest of all. Our 214 million 
acres are certainly not excessive. 1 

The areas affected in our State would be: 

1. Mount Rainier and Olympic National Parks. 

2. There are no Forest Service wilderness areas in Washington. 

3. Two wild areas which have not been a matter of controversy at 
this hearing. 

4. Part or all of the North Cascades primitive area. This is 4 
controversial matter. We have heard that inclusion of the North 
Caseades primitive area in the wilderness system’ would result in 
seridus loss of school revenues in Whatcom County. Even at present, 
however, Whatcom County schools derive not a single dollar from this 
area, for the Forest Service does not permit logging in primitive areas. 
We are glad that Mr. Arnason expressed’ the support of the Pec 
of Whatcom County for the present policies of the Forest Service 
in that area. We believe that most of the controversy on this matter 
arises from a lack of understanding of the provisions of the wilder- 
ness bill on pore areas, and we urge close study of its text. 

5. Three Indian reservation areas which have not been a matter 
of controversy at this hearing. " 
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° 6. New areas of wilderness created by this bill—None. , Much has 
been said about the wilderness bill locking out the ordinary tourist, 
and reducing the income of the tourist industry. .The fact is that 
we have just begun to appreciate the importance of wilderness to 
tourism. Only a few Hinenthed ee visited, the incredibly rugged 
North Cascades primitive area last year, it is true, but what of the 
other side of the picture? Consider Olympic National Park, another 
unit of the system. Last year, it had more than 1. million visitors, 
Of these 200,000, or almost 20 percent (not one-half of 1 percent) 
used the trail systems, and over 49,000 made pack trips of more than 
1 day, far back into the wilderness. When the tourist looks out into 
the wilderness core of the park from Hurricane Ridge, he sees seem- 
ingly limitless expanses of primeval wilderness, undefiled. Even 
though he may never leave his car, he has gone to Hurricane Ridge 
specifically because he appreciates the wilderness; here he has come 
just to look at it. Without the wilderness, few indeed would trave 
akens across the country to Olympic National Park for just an- 
other view of patch-cut slopes and muddy streams. He can see 
these anywhere. 

So it 1s—or should be at. every one of these areas. The tourist ap- 
proaches the periphery, and marvels. He parks at or near the edge of 
the wilderness areas, and hikes into them as far as he is inclined—1 
mile or a few. But. if he is not careful, he will soon be out again. 
These-are not large areas. We understand that no point in our State 
is 20 miles from a road. 

We believe that this bill has the overwhelming support of the people 
of our State—certainly enough to influence strongly our State legis- 
lature. A few small citizens’ groupe have been incensed by the half- 
knowledge of the commercial groups mentioned yesterday by Mr. 
Heacox of Weyerhauser Co. But nearly all of the opponents of the 
bill are spokesmen for commercial interests and commercial groups, 
Favoring the bill are outdoor clubs, the Audubon Society —- 
and other nature groups, garden clubs, sportsmens’ organizations, labor 
organizations, and many others. The president.of the Western Motor 
Club, with 35,000 members in our State, has filed a statement favoring 


_ the bill. Individuals from all walks of life have told you how they 


feel about the bill. Only one person from our State, testifying as an 
individual rather than as a spokesman for an organization, has 
opposed this bill (as of last night), and he is a retired commercial 
forester. .There:are many people in our State who are, not yet in- 
formed of the exact provisions of the wilderness bill, but there is little 
doubt that of those who understand the functions of the bill, its 
support. is overwhelming. We, in Washington, need this bill more 
than the people of any other State. We urge its immediate enactment. 


WE CAN. AFFORD WILDERNESS 


We do not féel that’ the various ‘commodity groups have offered 
just cause for opposing this bill. We have. been offered generaliza- 
tions about.the.devastating effects;on national and. local.economies, 
but these have been poy more than generalizations. ‘The facts do 


hot. support, predictions of a timber famine. The commodity con- 
tion of lumber has dropped over the years from 41 billion board 
feet in 1900 to 33.3 board feet in 1958. 
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In contrast with the population explosion of the 20th century, we 
have seen a steady decline in per capita consumption of lumber. We 
have seen a decline in lumber use per dwelling unit in the United States 
and an intensified campaign by the aluminum industries to take away 
markets that have traditionally belonged to lumber. We have seen 
in the Pacific Northwest tremendous increases in inventories over those 
taken 25 years ago. We should — see growth catch up with cut 
in the Northwest. Inthe South growth exceeds cut by 31 percent. 

Permit us to emphasize this more thoroughly by quoting from a 
speech made in Mobile, Ala., March 9, 1959, by the president of the 

ational Lumber Manufacturers Association : 

Those who have analyzed the situation closely suggest that our danger is more 
an oversupply, rather than a undersupply of timber. “I suggest,” said the 
NLMA president, the situation demands a comprehensive, carefully considered 
10-year plan to cover the entire era during which our industry will be called 
upon to prove its worth or be prepared to accept the role of a second-class power 
in the building products field. 

According to the press release on this speech, the president of 
NLMA continued as follows: 


Recent studies show that the industry has adequate supplies of timber to meet 
all present needs, Every indication, 


he continued, 
points to more than adequate supplies for all future needs. 


In the same speech the president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association went on to quote McKinsey and Co., a consulting 
firm that made an exhaustive study of lumber trends for the timber 
industry : 

The traditional acceptance and use of lumber have. been weakened in many 
of its major markets. For a number of reasons—supply, prices, and changes in 
consumer preference—competitive materials have made significant inroads. By 
any standard—industrial production, construction activity, or population 
growth—lumber consumption has not kept pace with our expanding economy. 

What has happened since then (1955, when the McKinsey consultants made 
their exhaustive study)? More than enough to confirm the McKinsey warning 
that our past market losses are only an indication of things to come. 

We can only conclude that there is no need to glut the wood market 
with wood, from our wilderness areas. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, we think it important to define clearly for our Senators 
and Representatives what we see as the true issue. There can no longer 
be any doubt in the minds of the people what this issue is, and it will 
become more and more a matter of deep concern, we are sure. John 
Osseward opened this hearing with a clear statement of this issue, 
and we wish to close our case with the same emphasis. 

The magazine The Living Wilderness’ recently pointed out that— 
one long-experienced Federal official remarked with regard to the evidence of the 
field: hearings in the West last November that. those who have a commercial 
interest in making use of the wilderness lands, either now or in a future that 
they anticipate, are opposed to the bill, while the rest of the interested public - 
seems overwhelmingly in favor of it. 

We ourselves see that again in this hearing. It seems to do no good 
to insist that these interests will not in fact be damaged by this bill’s 
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policy or program. They continue to oppose it, anyhow, and their 
opposition thus insisted upon is actually a most impressive demon- 
stration of a real need for the protection that this legislation will 
afford. , 

John Osseward quoted the noted national conservation leader, Ira 
N. Gabrielson, former chief of the Fish and Wildlife Service, as 
saying that this is needed legislation— 


to establish a congressional policy and program that will preserve some of our 
land in its natural wildness. 


He said: 


It affects only about 2% percent of our land as now drafted and introduced 
avoids interference with other programs and existing interests. There is no 
sound public reason why the present bill, S. 1123 and companion measures in 
the House, should not be enacted. 


He went on to say: 


Nevertheless we have a fight on our hands. We may as well recognize it. The 
fight is not against any interests who will be damaged by the proposed bill, but 
rather it is against the interests who have hopes of raiding the few remaining 
areas of wilderness for their own purposes whenever the future may offer them 
a chance. 

The very fact that livestock, lumber, and other commercial.interests are so 
ruthlessly fighting this bill is evidence that they are actually opposed to reasonable 
safeguards for any public areas. ‘Their pious words for wilderness are for- 
gotten when they face a practical program to preserve it. 


Dr. Gabrielson said emphatically : 


I know. that some of the chief proponents of this wilderness bill have hoped 
to avoid controversy and have done everything possible to design a measure 
that meets valid objections, This is a good way to plan and develop a sound 
public program. But I have said from the beginning that we need not kid our- 
selves. The same interests that have been trying to raid public lands for their 
purposes are going to fight any program for more effective protection: 

We should start here and now— 


He concluded : 
to see that all the people of the United States understand the issues at stake. 


That is the way we opened our case at this hearing, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is the way we conclude. We certainly appreciate your in- 
terest and the way in which you have conducted this hearing. 

To you and Senator Magnuson and to Senator Moss and the staff, 
We express our gratitude for so well managed a hearing here in Seattle. 
We hope that we have established our case in your minds and that you 
will see that the wilderness bill is reported out favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs soon. And we don’t mean any 
watered down, weakened version of the bill, nor any substitution of 
pious declarations in ineffective resolutions. What we urge is the 

fe of the carefully designed, revised, and perfected 
ill S. . 

Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Zalesky. Mr. Glascock, do you 
wish to comment on anything briefly ? 

Mr. Guascock. No, Senator Jackson. I hadn’t understood that this 
would be a debate and I don’t think anything is to be gained by it. 

ator Jackson. Fine. I just want to be fair, because I think 
you only took about 5 or 6 minutes. I just wanted to give you addi- 
tional opportunity. Now I will ask some questions, if you don’t mind. 
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I did not detect any comment here during the hearings as to what 
should be done with reference to wilderness areas in either the Olympic 
National Park or Rainier National Park. . Now, they both come under 
the bill. Do you wish to comment on that, Mr. Zalesky ? 

Mr. Zatesxy. Well, I think, as the bill provides, that this is up to 
the determination of the Secretary of the Interior. v 

Senator Jackson. He has 10 years. 

_Mr. Zatesxy. Right. He has 10 years in which to do this, We cer- 
tainly have hopes that there are regions within Olympic National 
Park, which we felt from the very — was a wilderness park or 
should have been a wilderness park, although it is not, as I understand 
it, sir, written into any bill enacting the park, but we have hopes that 
much of this area of Olympic National Park would remain, as I say 
a wilderness-type park. Now, I think that this is important. As I 
was not able to is because of cutting down the time—— 

Senator Jackson. The fact was that it wasn’t ae t out during 
the hearings on either side. This is not being critical; I am merely 
asking the question. | 

Mr. Zaresxy. I realize that, sir, and mine was not to take offense 
to any remarks you have made. 

Senator Jackson. Any questions I may ask may not necessarily 
Teprerent my point of view, It is like “Meet the Press,” you know, 

r.Guascock. Senator, may. I comment on that? 

Mr. Zauesxy. I would like to just finish up, 

Senator Jackson. I am trying to be fair and I just want to get as 
much information as I can out in the hearings and I think both sides 
will agree that is the proper thing to do when you are trying to preside 
as chairman, I have tried to be objective here about this. 

Excuse me, you go ahead and finish. | 

Mr. Zauesxy. I would just like to say. this: That ‘we have seen 4 
em use of the backcountry of Olympic National Park, of people 

k-packing into it. For last year, 50,000 people, approximately that 
I think .49,000-and-some-odd people, went into the backcountry of 
Olympic National Park for 1 day, for more than 1 day, and this figure 
‘for people that went on the trail is considerably more. This I think is 
what would happen if the wilderness bill was passed to our national 
forest areas, too, for this would give a new type of recognition to lands 
that do not have this recognition now brit would encourage people 
to travel within these areas. This is the hope that we have with 
wilderness bill. 

Mr. Guiascock. I would like to call your attention, Senator, to the 
fact that the association that I work for, Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, introduced into the record a list of specific objections 
to the bill, which includes the following: The bill would require the 
Secretary of the Interior within 10 years to decide for all time what 
additional areas in the national parks will be needed for development 
with roads, for family recreation. Only 10 percent of the 24 million 
acres is now so developed, and I would submit to you that that is an 
awesome task in predicting future needs, It just seems highly unreal- 
istic to put the burden on the Secretary of the Interior to decide within 
10 years what areas are going to be needed for development for roads 
and campgrounds for the family recreationist. 
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Now, my statistics concerning the portions of the national parks 
that are so developed are contained in a publication, 1957, I believe, 
entitled “N pn a Som Wilderness,” in. which the Director of the 
Park Service says that 90 percent of the acreage of the national parks 
still would qualify under the reasonable definition of wilderness, and 
in other parts of that same statement, he says that their policy is 

nerally to keep, roads out of these undeveloped areas, so that puts 
the thing somewhat in perspective in regard to the national parks, 
most of which are in the West. 

Senator Jackson, Did you wish to comment? We are still on the 
same point, 

Mr. Zatesxy. Yes. He says the burden will be;on the Secretary of 
Interior, and this is true to a degree, but I don’t think that the 
entire burden is going to be on his shoulders, because this is subject 
toreview by Congress and it is subject to review by the people through 
their Congressmen. 

- Mr. Giascock. I would like to submit that that is an antifamily 
recreation provision, and I don’t think that it bids well for the fast- 
exploding population of our country that is going to have to have 
more and more leisure time and are going to need more and more camp- 
grounds and trailer accommodations for their summer vacations or 
weekends or just 1-day trips to the forest. 

oSenator Jackson. Well, wouldn’t it be good, though, in the national 
parks to have some general plan, that is—— 

Mr, Guascock. T think that would be good. 

Senator Jackson. That is to determine what areas will be opened 
so that. people can come in to a national park, that is, have access by 
roads, and what areas shall be excluded from roads? I think we can 


all agree, you don’t want roads crisscrossing parks; at least. I don’t, 

On the other hand, I am not in favor of the proposition that you 

shouldn’t have any roads in. I think this is a question of reasonable- 

ness. I. do believe that mecpie certainly in all walks of life should 
ake 


have an opportunity to take advantage of it as best you can consistent 
with the maintenance of some of the very fine primitive conditions 
that exist in these parks. 

Mr. Guascocn. We believe that the act of 1916 adequately pro- 
vides for the decisions which are necessary as to the planning of 
the national parks. 

Mr, Stone. After the determination is made at the conclusion of 
the 10-year period that certain areas. are to be for service facilities 
and roads and the balance to be wilderness, am I correct that under 
the provision for modifications the Park Service could subsequently 
modify this determination, hold a hearing, and file it with Congress 
for 120 days, and thereby provide greater facilities? 

Mr, Guascocx. Mr, Stong, my reading of it, of course, has prob- 
ably been much more limited than your own. However, I believe that 
the units of the national park system, the modifications of those to be 
subject. to review: of the Congress by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
that the prowinane that you have for changing boundaries on the 
national forests, do not apply in parallel fashion to the national parks. 

tor Jackson. Well, now, wait. a minute. Do you mean that on 
the national forests they would not be submitted to cess 
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Mr. Guascock. In the national forests it has been stated many times 
during these hearings that there is no administrative changes, and as 
Mr. Bates said, the wilderness areas reviews are subject to the Secretary 
of the Interior—I mean Secretary of Agriculture, and the changes in 
oe boundaries for smaller areas, wild areas, to the Chief of the Forest 

rvice. 

Senator Jackson. Well, how about (f) on page 11 ofthe bill? That 
is a general provision. 

Any proposed additions to, modification of, or elimination from any area of 
wilderness established in accordance with this act, and any proposed addition or 
elimination of any unit to or from the wilderness system, shall be made only after 
not less than 90 days’ public notice and the holding of a public hearing, if there 
is a demand for such a hearing, and shall be reported with map and description 
to Congress by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, or 
other official or officials having jurisdiction over the lands involved and shall 
take effect upon the expiration of the first period of 120 calendar days, of con- 
tinuous session of Congress, following the date on which the report is received by 
Congress ; but only if during this period there has not been passed by Congress a 
concurrent resolution opposing such proposed addition, modification, or elimina- 
tion: Provided, That nothing in this act shall restrict or affect the authority of 
officials of the United States, acting pursuant to other law, to establish in the 
manner prescribed by such law, areas of the national park system, or to make addi- 
tions, modifications, or elimintions from any area of such national park system 
pursuant to such authority. 

Well, that pertains to existing law, like at any time the Secretary of 
the Interior may add to the Olympic National Park, but that stems 
from authority passed in a prior Congress setting up the Olympic 
National Park. f believe that iscorrect. There is still some outstand- 
ing acreage that can be added. But doesn’t this—again I am just try- 
ing to be factual, because I think the procedures are important here 
and I am going to come to that question in a minute—doesn’t that seem 
to give to Congress a veto over both? 

r. ZALESKY. I would think so. 

Senator Jackson. I think it should. I think it ought to apply to 
both ; at least I understood it would. 

Mr. Guascocx. I think it does. 

Mr. Zauesky. I think so. I think in the national forests, sir, that 
this is an administrative function but, as you have pointed out, this is 
subject to review by Congress. 

enator JACKSON. Let’s keep the parks out for a minute and I want 
to ask questions in the other area, because in the total listed here for 
the State of Washington, excluding the pending Glacier Peak Area, 
figures I have represent 2,372,472 acres made up of the eight areas. 
You have seen the list; we don’t need to run through that, other than 
to point out that 896,599 pertains to the Olympic National Park. 
Mount Rainier has 241,782; that runs it over million. 

Now, the largest area involved is the proposed North Cascade 
Primitive Area, which, according to the figures given me, is 801,000. 
At least that is the last estimate. Now, isn’t it true that the rest of it 
pertains to the two Indian reservaions and the Goat Rocks Wild Area 
and the Mount Adams Wild Area? They are down in the southern 
part of the State in the Gifford Pinchot Area. 

Now, let me just ask a couple of questions. Let’s exclude the na- 
tional parks for a moment, because as far as any commercial use there 
that is out. What is wrong with including the Indian reservations 1 
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the Indians, as it is provided in this bill, give consent? I must be 
frank to say that I can’t quite imagine the Indians giving consent, 
knowing that they go into these matters rather thoroughly and over 
long periods of time. I may be wrong. 

. Guascock. If you had a tract of wild land, would you like 
to have legislation which, even at your consent, would predesignate 
what use shall be made of that land? Itseems to me that that violates 
a basic premise of the right to own property. 

Senator Jackson. Well, no, if you get consent. I mean they have 
to give consent. 

r. Guascock. The consent that was given by one Indian in regard 
to his particular allotment or property might be something that would 
be carried down to his relatives or his heirs. It seems to me that you 
get into a very difficult matter of law there, and I would just like to 
remind the committee that at the hearing in Bend on November 7 
Senator Neuberger said that he would do everything that he could 
to see that the Indian lands were removed from the bill, that he 
didn’t think that the Indian lands should be included in the bill. 
And I think that you will find that his first statement this year in 
regard to S. 1123 makes that same representation. 

enator Jackson. Well, I was just wondering if proper legal con- 
sent—I am not talking about any shenanigans or anything, but if the 
Indians, and they may have a motive, I don’t know, in a given place 
they may desire or may feel that they can get revenue from recreational 
green don’t you see? I don’t know, but if they want to do it, 
though, why shouldn’t they be given the right ? 

Mr. Guiascock. They can keep it preserved as wilderness adminis- 
tratively on their own land under existing law, if they so desire. 

Mr. Dasa. I think, sir, the bill says that this can be by recom- 
mendation or consent of the tribes involved. 

Senator Jackson. Well, a recommendation implies consent, because 
they wouldn’t reeoommend—— 

Mr. Zatesxy. It implies more than consent. 

Mr. Guascock. I don’t want to represent that the Indians who op- 
posed the inclusion of their lands last year were misinformed about. 
what the bill would do; I merely say that it is a poor precedent to set 
for the legislation to provide certain use for private lands. 

Senator Jackson. Anyway, I don’t think it is a real big issue. I’m 
ne now again to this immediate area, to this State. What you 
are really talking about in the hearings here in opposition, is it not, 
were two areas: one the Glacier Peak Area; and the other is the North 
Cascade Primitive Area. Isthata fair statement? 

Mr. Guascock. I would go along with that, with this amendment: 
I would say that you have to consider the ep expansion of the 
system in the State of Washington and all the other States that have 
Sean Federal lands, because of the sanction that is contained 
in this bill. 

‘Senator Jackson. If we can stick to this statement. The reason 
we have these regional hearings, and I'think it’is proper, is so we know 
what we are talking about in the subject matter. One of the things 
that disturbed’ me in this in the original ‘form was a rather indefinite 
picture that existed, and no ore was quite sure what we were talking ~ 
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about; and, therefore, the committee felt unanimously that, you see, we 
ought to deal with it State by State and go into it thoroughly. 

r, Guascock, I think the way this legislation is drafted, it is very 
difficult, too, for most people to understand precisely what it does, It 
is very complex. 

Senator Jackson. Well, now, is that true? What part of it? We 
have a situation now where, as I understand the law, the law today is 
to the effect that the Secretary of Agriculture can set up a primitive 
area pursuant to Executive order any time heso desires. 

_ Mr. Guascocsk. A wilderness area. 

Senator Jackson. Wilderness or primitive area. Well, then, you 

t into a matter of semantics, but the wilderness area includes, or can 
include, the primitive areas, Isn’t that a fact? I mean the whole 
area under the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture, U.S, 
Forest Service, is subject, where they make the finding, to setting up 
of such a unit. 

Mr. Giascock. Noquestion about it. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I mean then if there is anything that is 
vague, it embraces the whole area. Now, I wonder, this is what I 
would like to get, and I think it is very important. 

Mr. Guascock. Does the bill change that, Senator? 

Senator Jackson. No; it doesn’t change it, but I don’t think it is 
too pertinent to point out that it does provide certain procedures here 
where Congress will have an appreraiy to take a look at; it. 
ea cnet Administrative procedures, or what type of pro- 

ures 

Senator Jackson. It provides for administrative procedure. 

Mr. Guascock. That is a good point, I think, that needs to be brought 
out, because it has been represented that there is no change in admin- 
— procedures under this bill, but there is some change, isn’t 

ere 

Senator Jackson. Well, now, let’s just talk about procedure and 
then we will get to the substance. Are you satisfied with the pro- 
cedures under the Executive order which the Forest Service operates 
rere al 

. GLascock. Are yous ing tome 

Senator Jackson. Yes, to you first. 

Mr. Guascocg. In all of this extemporaneous questioning and an- 
swering, I think it has to be stressed that I am speaking as an individual 
and not representing other people. ‘ 

Senator Jacxson. Both of you, or any way you want, can speak in 
an individual capacity. I am sure that is a fair request and it will be 
understood for the record. 

Mr. Guascock. There may be many people—— 

Senator Jacnson. I understand and you may want to modify your 
position. { 

Mr. Guascock. But I would say that I am entirely satisfied with 
the Executive order under which the national forests are operated 
and the act under which they were created. : 

_ Senator Jackson, All right, then what would be wrong then in 
simply writing into this bill the procedures that are now being utilized 
and giving to the Congress the authority to review those decisions! 
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Mr. Guascock, I think that would be a much more direct. approach 
and a much more effective way to doa single purpose. If pop purpose 
is to add an additional cloak of protection around carefully selected 


wilderness:areas, I think you have to get right-at that problem, and 
not bring in all these other things. The first step. would.be to elim- 
inate from any legislation, if it is found that there is need for legisla- 
tion, these lands that don’t. apply-——— 
Senator Jackson. What I am trying to pursue here—— 

r. Guascock. And concentrate on the national forest lands and see 
eee or not. wilderness legislation is needed for national forest 
lan 


Senator Jackson, Well, let me just ask this question: In order to 
answer that one you have to first find out whether your procedures are 
soun inistratively. What I:want to get from you is the best 
kind of procedure so that a decision that is to be made can be thor- 
oughly and properly reviewed. One of the greatest problems in gov- 
ernment today, from the standpoint.of the Federal Government, is the 
administration of rules and regulations by departments, administra- 
tive procedures. It is difficult indeed to get justice sometimes under 
existing procedures, and we have been looking, and scholars have been 
pairing for a long time to find the best method in order to be fair and 
just to all sides, 

Now, I think the procedural provisions in whatever legislation may 
or may not be enacted are,very important. That is why I am asking 
these questions. 

Mr. Guascock. May I submit in that regard that I wonder whether 
legislation of this type is designed to establish policy or is it designed 
to go into the administrative field, and if it is going into the admin- 
istrative field, what is the need: for it when we already have admin- 
istrative machinery ? 

Senator Jackson. Well, I understand that the objection that is made 
from a policy standpoint today is that once an administrative decision 
has been made on a wilderness area, it can be changed at any time with- 
out the matter being submitted to Congress one way or'the other. What 
1s wrong, if a decision is properly arrived at setting up an area, that it 
be protected by statute ? 

. Guascock. Well now, I believe that the-—— 

Senator Jackson. So that you have con ional control over it. 
In other words, itis set up. Set up the wilderness area and then it is 
provided that that area shall continue to exist and it cannot be in- 
creased or decreased without complying with the procedure provided 
in this bill, which involves, among other things, a hearing, 90 days’ 
notice, submission to and that it be there for 120 days, and 
if Congress fails to act, then it automatically goes into effect; while 
Cragrese is in session, 120 days of time when the Congress is in session. 

. Guascock. I think the most important thing of all is to find out 
how these areas can be selected so that they are areas primarily of 
wilderness character, and in order to-do that, it seems to me that you 
have to have a degzee of administrative flexibility, because a review of 
the values cannot be made for ‘all time. can it? 

Senator Jackson. Well,no. There is nothing infallible about any 


us. 
Mr. Guascock. No. . 
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Senator Jackson. If we were all infallible all these bills would pass 
by unanimous vote. 

Mr. Guascock. I can’t see what the representations are about that 
say that the Forest Service, or imply that the Forest Service is not 
giving adequate public hearings uaalee existing procedure in the re- 
classification of these primitive areas. There is always a public hear- 
ing if there is a demand for one; the Forest Service beirut tient state 
that. 
- Senator Jackson. You are satisfied with the Forest Service pro- 
cedure ? 

Mr. Guascock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What is wrong with a congressional review of 
those procedures ? 

Mr. Guiascock. Why, I would think there wouldn’t be anything 
wrong with that. 

Senator Jackson. I want to be sincere about this; I am trying to 
find out whether the procedures are sound in this bill. What if we 
incorporated by law the procedures that are now applicable by Execu- 
tive order in the Forest Service and added one stipulation that there 
be a congressional review? In other words, it is possible that you 
might not want to agree with what the Forest Service has recom- 
mended, or people on the other side might oppose it, and Congress 
would have an opportunity to act on it. 

Mr. Guascock. Senator, I think that is a very interesting suggestion 
and I think that should be explored. 

Senator Jackson. I am not asking you to give a final statement on 
the thing today. 


Mr. GLAscock. aromas personally, I think that it is a different 


approach than has been so far taken, and I think we are at a dead end 
in this bill here under the present language, because of the extremely 
complex nature of it. 

Senator Jackson. The thing that I am wondering about, I am just 
wondering if existing procedures cannot be improved, under which 
the Forest Service makes decisions, so that maybe a more thorough 
consideration can be given in a decision that they will have to make 
on setting up primitive areas. 

Mr. Guascock. I wonder’ if the first consideration there should 
be not what the record is in regard to what has happened under the 
present setup. In 1938 the Forest Service had‘an acreage of approxi- 
mately 14,200,000 acres of wilderness reservations. They now have 
an acreage of 13.9 million, 400,000 acres having: been transferred to 
the National Park Service, which actually is a net increase over what 
they had in 1988, in spite of the fact that during that time we have 
had all this tremendous demand for various different uses in the 
aes It seems to me the record is quite good under existing pro- 
cedure. 

Senator Jackson. All right then, but what is the objection to pro 
tecting those sound decisions by statute ? 

Mr. Zatesky. May I comment? 

Mr. Guascock. If it is just protection, that is one thing. 

Senator Jackson. ‘Well, I mean so that people—— : 

Mr. Guascock. There are provisions in this bill that do much more 
than protect existing dedications of wilderness. | 
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Mr. Zatesxy. I was only going to say that this is my personal opin- 
jon and represents nobody’s view but my own, but I think that the, 
say, the forest industries should probably grab at such an action by 
Congress to review this. 

Now, this is why I believe this: I certainly feel that the Forest 
Service, when they have set aside these areas by their administrative 
decision and subject to the review of the Congress, are going to be much 
more careful in the areas that they set aside, and instead of, say, setting 
more areas aside than under the other administrative rules, this just 

ight possibly set less area aside. 

enator JAcKson. What I would like to suggest here to both parties 
is to give some thought to these questions. I am not asking you to give 
a final decision today ; you may want to think about it a little more on 
procedures. I think that it is possible that we could improve the pro- 
cedures both in this bill and under existing Executive order as it 
affects the Forest Service, because that seems to be the heart of the 

roblem. We get into the parks, that is already set up by statute. I 

on’t think the same problem exists as far as this hearing 1s concerned. 

Mr. Guascock. I really believe that it is a mistake to leave the im- 
pression at these hearings that the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission is not going to go into this field and make 
some recommendations, because I believe that if this committee will 
ask that commission that very question, they will say that they are, 
they do plan to go into that field; and to quote the act, they are to 
determine the types and locations of such resources and opportunities 
which will be required by present and future generations. 

Senator Jackson. Well then, what objection would there be if that 
is the point—I mean we can argue this point; there is no necessity of 
it, that is a matter that we can ascertain—but what would be the 
objection then to freeze by statute all of the existing wilderness areas 
and maintain the status quo until the Commission has acted ? 

Mr. Guascocg. I don’t think there is any need for hasty action in 
these areas. | 

Senator Jackson. That is not my question. My question is: If the 
Commission is going to review it, it has to be there to review. 

. Guascock. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. What is wrong then to freeze by statute so that 
they one be changed until the commission has had an opportunity 

act 

Mr. Giascocx.. What you are saying basically is that the reclassifi- 
cations of the 814 million acres of primitive areas to be halted until 
after this study—is that what you mean? 

Senator Jackson. I am saying that the ones that are already set 
up. I am not saying this should be done, I am just asking the question. 

Mr. Giascock. ‘The ones—what do you mean, the wilderness areas 
orprimitive areas? 

nator Jackson. Wilderness and primitive. 

Mr. Giascock. There is a difference between the two. 

Senator Jackson: I understand, but the way the Forest Service 
Operates, when they set up a wilderness area it.can include a primitive 
area as well. This. bill is more definitive in dealing with this subject, 
but Iam talking about—let’s just talk about the State of Washington. 

hat about the North Cascade primitive area? Now, while that has 
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not ets finalized, I do not believe—it is merely in the pending state, 
is it not 

Mr. Zatesky. It is my understanding—— 

Mr. Guascock. A hearing is scheduled for October, the date of which 
has not been announced, to my knowledge. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask the Forest Service. Just a minute. 

Mr. W. E. Bares. The October hearing relates to the Glacier Peak 
area. The North Cascade primitive area was one designated under 
Regulation L-20 and it will be reexamined and given wilderness area 
- classification after examination, advertising and public hearing. 

Senator Jackson. When is that contemplated? 

Mr. Bares. Well, the field studies, I believe, have been started to 
reexamine the area. Just when it will be held I cannot say, but some- 
time in the next year or two, I presume. 

Senator Jackson. Now, and the Glacier Peak, what is the Glacier 
Peak proposal ? } 

Mr. Bates. The Glacier Peak proposal is one to give wilderness area 
status to eae 423,000 acres. 

Senator Jackson. That is the proposal on which you will hold a 
hearing? 

Mr. Barus. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. It is nota decision yet? 

Mr. Bares. Correct. 

Senator Jackson. And then it will go through the regular steps on 
up to the Secretary of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Bates. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask the opponents here on this: Mr. 
Glascock, what is the position of your group on the Mount Adams 
wildernessarea? That.is in the national forest. 

Mr. Guascock. You mean the association that I work for, Senator! 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Guascocx. The association that I work for is westernwide in 
scope. We have not taken a position on any of these local matters. 
We deal with matters of forest policy which are of common signifi- 
cance to all of the Western States. owed there are organizations 
represented here who perhaps could help you on that, answer your 
question. 

Senator Jackson. Well, what I am getting at is that there seems 
to be general approval on the part of the industry in the way in which 
the Forest Service sets up the wild or the wilderness areas. 

Mr. Guascock. I think that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And if this is true, then what I was getting at, 
what objection is there to provide some protection by statute for the 
valid decisions made? bad | 

Mr. Guascock. When is a decision valid, Senator? When have 
you studied for all time the values which the future populations are 
going to see in these areas? nuS6 

Senator Jackson. Well, I think it is—of course, that is an entirely 
proper statement. The court of last resort under our system of gov- 
ernment is the Congress, and you can’t bind future C but 
what a can do is to provide the best possible protection that can be 
provided, and that is to retain in the people, that is the Government, 
the authority to make changes.’ Under the park setup—and I 
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this is absolutely sound—lI think it would bo wrong to set up a national 

ark by Executive order. It is true we have delegated to the Presi- 
ent to set up monuments up to a certain size by Executive order; but 
I think it would be wrong, and I am sure you would agree, to set. up 
a national park which could be in perpetuity, depending on what 
future Congresses would do, it would be wrong to set it up by Executive 
order. 

Mr. Guascock. I certainly —— 

Senator Jackson, Now, what I am leading up to is, in a wilderness 
area, you are penne for regulations that are far more stringent 
than apply in a national park, is that right? 

Mr. Cian. In some respects. However, you can’t hunt on the 
national parks. There is no restriction against hunting on the wilder- 


ness, 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about i s and egress. That is 
true, you can hunt in wilderness areas, but if it is part of a refuge the 
ela prohibit you. But I mean isn’t it true that, for instan 
mean roads and so on will be restricted and other uses made, and I 
think this is true generally in the Forest Service wilderness areas. 
Is this not correct ? 

Mr. Bates. Relating to hunting and fishing ? 

Senator Jackson. Well, do you permit hunting and fishing in 
wilderness areas ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. But outside of that you restrict roads and so on,’ 
do you not ? 

Mr. Bates. That.is right. 

Mr. Guascock. However, that is administratively they restrict 
roads; they don’t have a law against roads now in the wilderness areas. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I know, but here is my reasoning; maybe 
it is not sound but I want to submit it. In a national park there are 
obvious restrictions that apply, such as the multiple commercial use 
in the park. Within the park they can make their own regulations 
as to roads, and so on. e do that by AEpROpEIaTGn what money 
we give them. Now, in setting up national parks, we have insisted 
that Congress act, and it pertains to areas that are restricted. What 
is wrong then with congressional legislation in an area where there 
18 at least equal restrictions, namely, setting up of a wilderness area, if 
it first is sound ? 

Mr. Guascock. I would answer that in this way: I believe that the 
first meena of any legislation is need, and I think that if there 
is a need for change it should be demonstrated. I don’t think the 
record of the administration of these areas shows at all that there is 
& need for a change, and I will tell you what I feel. 

Senator Jackson. You see what. I am ge ing at. Iam not getting 
into the question of whether there is or isn’t; I am only going to the 
basicapproach. You have to decide that first. 

Mr. cock. I fear this: that if you restrict the Forest Service 


in its determination, selection of these areas and continual review of 
tlese areas, that wilderness areas on the national forests will not 
endure as long as if the Forest Service retains the administrative 
rerogatives which they now have. Why? Because if you don’t 

ve the very best selectivity of these wilderness areas they are going 
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to get. in the way a lot sooner of these exploding human populations 
that I spoke about previously ; the desire for outdoor recreation ; those 
areas are going to, if they are not carefully selected and continually 
reviewed, it seems to me they are going to—the organized motoring 
public is going to be their biggest enemy. é 

Senator Jackson. Well, what I am trying to get at is that I for one 
would feel very strongly that in setting a 3 a wilderness or primitive 
area that you would need competent professional help. I don’t be- 
lieve I am competent. I forgot, I should testify here. I have hiked 
all over these areas and up in the Glacier Peak area and through the 
Olympics and so on, but I don’t feel I am competent to make a deci- 
sion from a purely DT ONP ARIAS standpoint as to what areas should 
be included, I think I am competent at times to use some judgment 
from a congressional standpoint as to what should be done, but what 
is wrong with the procedure that requires that Congress have some- 
thing to say about the setting up of a wilderness or primitive area? 

Mr. Guascock. I believe that if the commission demonstrates that 
wilderness will be better protected in the long run and that there really 
is a need for a congressional cloak or protection around these a 
I believe that it will receive very careful review by the people that 
a 

nator. Jackson. What if the Forest Service—let me put it this 

way: How would you feel if the Forest Service were including vast 
areas that you didn’t like. Would you then feel that Congress should 
have the authority in these matters? 

Mr. Guascock. Well, I could answer that by saying that it has al- 
ready been represented at these hearings and those last fall that the 
decision at Three Sisters, the reclassification of Three Sisters was a 


case in point of why we need the wilderness bill, and yet in the same 
breath it was said that this area makes no administrative changes. 
Now, either the wilderness bill does make administrative changes or 
it doesn’t, one or the other, but it seems to me, with this Wilderness 
Preservation Council that is in this bill, and there have been very few 
changes in that council in the revisions of this bill, pereteeent inclu- 


sion of citizens interested in wilderness, there could be a complete 
frustration in my opinion of the Forest Service reclassification of these 
primitive areas. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I am not so sure this council is so im- 
portant, but what concerns me is what is wrong with Congress using 
the same careful thoughtful consideration in preserving and setting 
up a wilderness area that is required. of Congress in setting up a 
national park? What is wrong with it? 

Mr, Guascock. I would like to answer that statement as I just did. 
I really feel it is an interesting idea and it should be studied, and I 
think if that could be a proposal worked out afresh along those lines, 
ye would give it very close: consideration. I would like to see that 

one. 

Senator Jackson. I wish you would. Iam not trying to press you 
for an answer now, but I wish you would give some thought to that; 
and I think that we may not be as far apart here, I mean opposing 

oups, in some of these things, if we can just sit down and reason 
this thing out and iy to get, first of all, the best ible procedure 
that will be fair to all of the public, and that includes big business 
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as well. I am not one who is opposed to big business just because 
they are big, and I think all groups should have a chance to present 
their case, and I hope that we would have procedures where people 
who are fair and just can listen to all sides and make a decision without 
any fear of recrimination ; and I feel that there is an opportunity here 
to work out a decent procedural setup that may be even better than 
what you have now. It is ible that Forest Service would feel that 
improvements could be made on it, but I don’t think it is dangerous to 
leave to the Congress some final say on this, because as someone men- 
tioned here a moment ago, it might be helpful that when the executive 
agencies know that their views are going to be scrutinized very care- 
fully that they will make sure that they have considered every possible 
element that goes into making a just decision. 

Mr. Guascocs. I think that one of the tests that we would give to 
any such new proposal would be whether or not it would do as good a 
job in preserving wilderness as the current setup. 

Senator Jackson. Well, let’s just start from the point of taking 
your current setup enacted into law and give to Congress the right to 
say whether they made a mistake. 

r. Guascock. It is an interesting idea, Senator. I would hope 
that when you draft, or crystallize such an idea that that legislation 
would not represent or imply that the public purposes of recreational, 
scenic, scientific, educational, conservation and historical use and en- 
joyment by the people are best served by the maintenance of areas as 
wilderness. We in our group, our association, do not believe that 
is true. We believe that that is a pretty blanket, all inclusive state- 
ment. Most of these purposes are best served by some form of man- 
agement. 

Senator Jackson. Well, but there are some areas, certainly, that 
should be left in their wild, primitive state, shouldn’t they? 

Mr. Guiascocs. No pene about it. 

Senator Jackson. The question is how much. Why can’t‘we have 
good procedures where Congress can have the last say so on this? I 
think the day may come, you see—you get yourselfin a very difficult— 
I don’t mean you, but I mean a group can get themselves in a very dif- 
ficult position where if they for one purpose say Congress shouldn’t 
review a matter and for another they should, you see, and I know that 
Congress makes a lot of mistakes and it is a burden on Con to have 
to review some of these matters. On the other hand, I think that if 
the Forest Service.is doing a good job and they have the experience and 
the talent and the Samiti as I think they do have, I have great 
respect for the integrity of the Forest Service,and the people that are 
in it, if they are doing pgood job, and they have that ability to make 
these decisions, it certainly wouldn’t do any harm that Congress would 
have the final.say soon it. In other words, they make the recommen- 
dations; they study it carefully; they review it and Congress retains 
at all times a right to pass ‘uidhetiienrt on a decision they have made. 
pe to Congress, all the executive agencies do, each year for 


Mr. Guascock: You are not representing that the bill, the present 
Magee, does precisely what you are talking about, though, are you? 
nator Jackson. No, I am not saying that it does or it doesn’t. 

Mr. Zatxsxy. I think it does, sir. ; 
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Senator. Jackson, It covers a, lot-of.it,, Well, I don’t. know, what. 
rocedures, because I don’t have this information, Mr, Zalesky,,.J don’t 
cons what the specific procedures are today of the;Forest Service in 
setting these things up... I know what, is.in this bill, but what I don’ 
know is what. the procedures are, of the Forest. Service..., We: can 
inquire about it. .I don’t think they, are, far apart, STAY 
, ZALESKY. They are. not; they are very close here, the U-1 regu- 
lations and the U-2 regulations on this, and they would do nothing 
i ae Yvon to the bill except, as you. say, with this judicious review 
the Congress." 

Mr. Guascook. I was just going to say that the Forest Service has 
given the strongest opposition to the inclusion of a wilderness.council 
and to some of the lack of flexibility in forest protection. measure 
which Senator Neuberger, on the floor of Hip pe this year, has sai 
that he believes that their objections should be given careful study, 
and I certainly with that. : 

And one final thing I would like to thank you, Senator, for your 
most objective attitude in pursuance of this hearing. I.am convinced: 
that you are honestly attempting to resolve a difficult problem. 

Senator Jackson. Well, thank you very much. I was just. about'to 
compliment the witnesses here, the proponents and the opponents and 
those that-are inbetween, and the gentleman from Camano Island 
that provided us humor at a difficult time, for the fine way in which 
oy prventen it, and I hope and trust that all those who wanted to be 
heard have had that I aatenhaput As previously indicated, you will 
have—is 2 weeks satisfactory !—that should be—to submit statements. 
Without objection then, you will have 2 weeks to submit any.additional 
statements or comments you wish to make. : 

And I do want to each and all for their patience in waiti: 


these 2 days and making their statements, and the fine way in whieh 
the testimony has been offered. Thank you. 

At the request of the National Congress of American’ Indians, 
resolution on the wilderness bill, by that group at their con- 
wae i? Missoula, Mont., September 19, 1958, will be included in 

e record, 


RESOLUTION 37 


Be it resolwed, That the NCAI request the forthcoming 86th Congress to require 
the consent of the Indian tribe or band affected prior to passage of legislation 
establishing any wilderness area within any Indian reservation. 


Senator Jackson. Let’the record include the statement of A. Lars 
Nelson, master of the Washington State Grange. ~ © 
(The document referred to follows :) 


STaTEMENT OF A, Lars NELSon, MASTER OF THE WasHinaron Srate GRANGE 


Mr. Chairman, I am A. Lars Nelson, master of the Washington State Grange, 
which has a membership of nearly 50,000 people in this State. 5 ¥ 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I want to thank Senator, Murray, 
Senator Jackson, Senator Magnuson, and all of you for the opportunity to appear 
before this subcommittee and express our viewpoint on the subject of wilderness 
areas as they affect our State and S. 1123. 

I have had rather close interest in» wilderness areas gained from serving as 
a representative of agriculture from our State on the Region 6 National Forest 
Advisory Board, comprising Oregon and Washington. am not speaking for 
the Advisory Board or the Forest Service. “The views are my own and that of 
our organization. It has been our responsibility as a board to.éxamine by foot, 
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jeep, horseback, and by boat some of the areas being discussed in this, series 
of hearings. -We ‘have also as'a:part.of our function looked at and discussed. 
poundaries, uses;and impact of such reserves on the functions and: management 
of the forests to provide a sustained yield of timber, fire protection, insect control, 
mining, grazing, wildlife habitat, recreation for the: few and the many, tourist 
industry, pure water supply for irrigation, domestic use, industrial, hydroelectric 
power, navigation)! flood control, propagation of. anadromous and other fishlife, 
and reereation including boating, hunting, and fishing...As a. result, of this 
experience and firsthand observation, I am/convinced of the need for leaving 
these areas free from formalized boundaries prescribed by edict or by legislative 
enactment. Flexibility in management must be maintained regardless of the 
responsible agency so that use may be adjusted and areas included at one time 
may later be excluded as facts rather than emotions or desires may dictate, 
Access must be adequately maintained so that many may enjoy these vast natural 
areas whether they be families or a growing State or tourists coming to see our 
seenie grandeur and unequaled climate and living conditions. One can find all 
the beauties of Switzerland plus added features in this northwest corner of 
our Nation. 

In view of the impact:of parks and wilderness areas on the economy ofa State, 
region, or Nation, I feel we should take a sharp look. .To leck up for a few, 
vast stands of mature merchantable timber is a waste of a basic resource. A 
bolt of lightning, a careless visitor, can blot out for either use or vision that 
which we try to preserve for the monopoly of a few. A basic question seems to 
repeatedly come forward. It is to whom! do our public resources actually 
belong, the many or the few? I do not subscribe to the protestation of certain 
nature groups that it takes ‘a special cut of man or woman to truly appreciate 
the magnificence of nature. Teddy Roosevelt at.'the incidence of the Forest 
Serviee stated that our land and water resources must not be monopolized by the 
few, but must be developed and managed for the benefit of all the people. 

Some perspective on land utilization in our Nation is important.if we are to 
view the proposed legislation im its true light. There are 1,904 million acres of 
land in this eountry. The vast acreage is divided as follows: Oropland, 409 
million acres; nonforested pasture and grazing lands, 606, million acres; deserts, 
cities; and other special uses, 189 million acres: It is estimated that we have 
$2 acres of cropland per capita which will be reduced; because of use depletion, 
and increase in population; to 1.5 acres by the year 2000. There are 161 million, 
aeres in our ‘national: forest reserves managed by our Forest Service as 147 
national forests under the multiple-use concept. 

It appears, then, that withdrawing permanently some 50 million acres in all 
categories throughout the Nation is difficult to do without impeding economic de- 
velopment involving water resources, recreational use, and job opportunity in 
forest supported and related industries. Federal lands comprise a major portion 
of our State. Out of 42,967,020 acres of land area in Washington State, 35 per- 
cent, or approximately 15,038,450 is controlled by the Federal Government in 
national forests, national parks, Indian ‘reservations, military and naval re- 
ee saree refuges, power and reclamation, atomic energy, and miscellaneous 

roperties. 

A virtual no-use boundary is to be thrown around 17 percent of the Federal’ 
land in our State. It is certainly evident that jobs in mining, forestry, water 
development, grazing, and mass recreation would tend to be reduced by passage 
of the act. From a perusal of provisions of the act, it is evident that use of 

1 lands by tourists, campers, skiers, fishermen, hunters, and family picnics 
may be further limited. 

It is our feeling that wildertiess areas constitute a valuable use of public do- 
main. We believe that many aréas, because of their location, their sheerness, 
their physical characteristics, will remain wilderness areas regardless of laws 
or regulations.” Before crystallization of fixed bouridaries takes’ place, if ever, 
much more study, needs to be devoted to the implications of such set-asides for 
single-purpose use by individual groups and appropriate agencies of Government 
and the Congress. . Pps ai F106 ; o 

In conclusion, the ‘position of the Washington State Grange is in agreement 
with the following statement from page 122 of the 1958 Journal of Proceedings 
of the Washington State Grange, “Master’s address” : | y ‘ 

“From time to time, particularly remote, inaccessible areas, or areas of ex- 
tremely rough terrain of scenic beauty are required to be set aside from public 
lands for wilderness areas. Some 80 such areas have been designated for this 

of management throughout the national forests of the United States, 
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There are 163 wilderness-designated areas embracing 55 million acres. There 
are 48 wilderness areas proposed in national park areas, 20 in national wildlife 
refuges, and 15 wildernesses within the reservations that belong to our Indians. 
Conservation and mountaineer groups would like to see these areas set aside and 
preserved for present and future generations of nature lovers. Extreme care 
must be exercised in crystallizing boundaries and setting these areas aside, 
that necessary and valuable stands of timber are not wastefully excluded from 
utilization under Forest Service management and sustained-yield practices.” 

In summary, the position of the Washington State Grange is in accord with 
that of the National Grange, page 165, columns 1 and 2, of the 1958 National 
Grange Proceedings, entitled ““Wilderness.” 

“The National Grange has always supported the designation of certain areas 
‘of the country because of their remoteness, representative characteristic, or 
primeval beauty as primitive areas under the flexible and effective management 
of appropriate agencies. This position, however, does not include nor support 
the setting aside or the drawing of fixed boundaries which may impede, hamper, 
or destroy the economy of a State or region. 

“Experience with certain park reserves has indicated the inflexibility of the 
park administration in refusal to exclude traditional agricultural areas repre- 
senting free enterprise, tax-paying farm units. We would, therefore, oppose 
measures which would seek to establish permanent boundaries and we would 
instead leave these natural primitive areas under the capable and well-estab- 
lished management program of such agencies as the Forest Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Land Management of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

“Present proposed wilderness legislation would prevent harvesting of mature 
timber resources on a sustained-yield basis, the mining of valuable minerals, 
and the flooding of land by reservoirs for irrigation, municipal water supplies, 

recreation, and flood-control purposes. It would also prevent establishment of 
necessary State highways to facilitate such development as well as the trans- 
portation of farm produce to markets and farm supplies to inland farm areas. 

“We therefore oppose any measure which would establish wilderness areas 
in contravention of the principles referred to above.” 

As further evidence of our position, we are attaching a resolution adopted by 
the Washington State Grange delegate body at our convention in Seattle in 
June 1958. We are at this time definitely opposed to the enactment of 8. 1123. 

Again thank you for the privilege and opportunity of appearing before your 
committee and expressing the views of our organization. - 


RESOLUTION OF THE WASHINGTON STATE GRANGE 


PROPOSED WILDERNESS AREA-—-STEHEKIN RIVER WATERSHED 


Whereas it has been proposed that a wilderness area be established in the 
Ronn Cascade Mountains, to include large areas of the Stehekin River watershed; 

Whereas a great mass of information has been given to the public by both 
the proponents and the opponents of the plan; and 

Whereas some of this information is exaggerated, or erroneous, and not sub- 
stantiated by the true facts; and 

Whereas according to Forest Service Information, there is a considerable 
doubt that a major portion of the timber to, be enclosed in the proposed area is 
of desirable merchantable species ; and 

Whereas according to Forest Service information, there is doubt that sale of 
oe timber would reimburse the Forest Service for roads built into the area; 
an 

Whereas we do not believe it to be economically sound to set aside large areas 
of valuable timber for purely recreational purposes ; and 

Whereas we do not favor the promiscuous cutting of species of little or no com- 
mercial value; and 

Whereas we believe our Forest Service to be well qualified to administer our 
forest areas to the best advantage : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That we urge a reappraisal of the boundaries of the proposed wil- 
derness area, with the thought of excluding any areas of Aporeeenne size con- 
taining valuable stands of desirable timber species. 
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Senator Jackson. There will also be included in the record other 
statements:and messages which have been filed for the hearing with the 
staff. 


(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT OF THE ANIMALS’ CRUSADERS, INC., R. E. HERMAN, PRESIDENT 


Regarding the forthcoming public hearings on the wilderness bill: We regret 
that it is impossible to attend the hearing in person, hence we proffer our 
written statement : 

The theme of our arguments is chosen from the writings of Dr. Laurence M. 
Gould, president of Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. He says in part: 

“If America is to grow great, we must stop gagging at the word ‘spiritual.’ 
Our task is to rediscover and reassert our faith in the spiritual, nonutilitarian 
yalues on which American life has really rested from the beginning.” 

As soon as there is the slightest move toward protection of our glorious 
heritage of the wilderness, there step in the logger, the cattleman, the engineer, 
ete, ad nauseam. Then up crops an organization that gives us doubletalk 
(Citizens’ Committee on Natural Resources, what citizens?) which is slanted 
to confuse the issue, thus getting the poor deluded public to think that they are 
presenting genuine conservation. 

We need purity of purpose: Selflessness, yes, as Dr. Gould says, “Spiritual 
values.” Man cannot live on bread alone, and we mean in this instance that 
bread stands for all physical comforts, things which ride us, luxuries that tempt 
us, and the thousands of idle hours spent in being entertained. Thus, the 
wilderness must be protected and preserved for its own sake. Not for recrea- 
tion, which word is misunderstood, and overworked; not for vandals and 
tourists, but because it is part of God’s creation, our last little parcel of land 
left from mankind’s depredations and wanton destructiveness. 

Some 10 or 15 years ago a wise conservationist said, with reference to the 
passing of rare wildlife, that this is the 11th hour, there is no time to lose if 
we want to have some of our birds and wild creatures saved from the cruel 
hunter. As the wilderness is the home of wildlife, this organization is un- 
alterably opposed to any tampering of the borders of wilderness areas. Opposed 
to logging therein, opposed to tourist shacks, or any sort of commercial housing. 
Opposed to roadbuilding and to pollution of waters. 

Lee stand for total and complete protection of wilderness, with no com- 
promise. 

While the human race stands gazing into space and wishing to get to the 
moon(!) right under their silly noses, their God-given heritage of wilderness, 
incomparable, is being snatched away by greedy commercial interests. 

What fools these mortals be. ; 

Cordially yours, 
C. M. Barton, Paecutive Secretary. 





LETTER OF DoNALD B. BRANNON, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 19, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, - 
Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dean SENATOR JACKSON: Please enter this letter as part of the record in 
support of the wilderness bill, 8. 1123. 
I recently moved to the Pacific Northwest from Wisconsin. Here, there is 
still a bit of unspoiled country—country in which to escape from the hectic, 
life in which all of us are forced to live. Here in Washington a boy 
or girl can learn self-reliance and experience the spiritual growth in a manner 
which only unspoiled nature can provide. 
a persons argue that there is plenty of untouched country still available 
Ual @ Pacific Northwest. That’s true today.’ But what about .tomorrow? 
ess we establish a long range definite policy by preserving our remaining 
Ps ess, it will disappear, bit by bit. I’m not writing this for my. benefit 
it ‘Phere is enough left for my lifetime. | But what about my children? 
eir children? Are we going to save anything for them? 3 
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Or will their idea of the wilderness be:as mine was! when. I, was a. bey in the 
Midwest—an 80-acre, tent-crowded camp surrounded by cornfields and high- 
way? Will they be able to wander freely through the mountains, or will they 
find someone’s backyard or private lake over every hill? Let’s preserve the 
little bit of wilderness that has not yet been exploited. i 


Sincerely, 
, DowaAtp B, Brannon. 





Lerrer or Frep T. Darvits, Jz., M.D., Mount, VERNON, WASH. 


Mount VERNON, WaAsH., March 20, 1959; 
- Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Wilderness Hearing, Federal Court House, . 
Seattle, Wash. 

Deak SENATOR JACKSON: I request that the following be made part of the 
record ofthe hearing on the wilderness bill to be held Monday, March 30, in 
Seattle: Having been in many of the wilderness.areas in the western half of the 
United States, I feel very certain it is important at this time to preserve these 
areas for the use of future generations. In view of the anticipated surge in 
population growth, if such preservation is not accomplished at this time, it is 
entirely likely within 2 to 4 generations that no. wilderness will remain for the 
enjoyment of our grandchildren. 

Locally I am particularly concerned with the preservation of the wilderness 
areas in the State of Washington, especially the North Cascades wilderness 
area. I have been extensively through this area and find its beauty truly merits 
preservation and indeed, national park status. The long-range economic benefits 
to the northwest portion of Washington of having this area left as wilderness or 
as a national park would more than compensate for the short term economic 
losses that would be involved. I think it is most important, to take the long- 
range viewpoint on this matter at this time, since wilderness, once destroyed, 
can never be returned to its wild state. 

Very truly yours, 
F. T. Darvixt, M.D, 





Letter oF Mrs. BH. W. Greenway, SEATTLE, WASH. 


i SEATTLE, WasH., March 20, 1959. 
Deak SENATOR JACKSON: Will you please make this a part of the record that 
I am in favor of the proposed wilderness bill 8. 1123 now in Congress to protect 
the existing wilderness. We must preserve our heritage. 
Yours truly, ” 


Mrs.’ BH. W. GREENWAY, 
Chairman, Washington State Federation of Garden Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF Miss CARMELITA Lowry, St. Louis, Mo, 


The proposal to enact legislation to preserve our great scenic primeval areas 
has aroused a considerable amount of comment, favorable and unfavorable. 
_The present form of the wilderness bill, 8. 1123, represents many months of 
study and careful revision to meet the reasonable objections that were made to 
the original bill. 

The objections that are still being made seem, at least to this American, to 
fall somewhat short of being reasonable. They boil down to the assumption that 
our federally owned land belongs not to the people of the United States but 
solely to the lumber, livestock, and mining interests. 

The American people are entitled to legislation that would protect their land 
and their resources. The need for such protection is made obvious by the nature 
of many of the objections which are being made to such legislation. 

The American people are entitled to the opportunity to enjoy what Thoreau 
described as “the tonic of the wilderness” but there are those who would 
measure this “tonic” in board-feet. 

The American people are entitled to a living monument, a’ vision of the original 
America, but there are those who would substitate a monument to greed. 
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’ ‘ie argument for the preservation of our beautiful primeval areas was stated 
yery well by former National Parks Director Newton B. Drury whén he said: 


“Surely we are not so poor that we need to destroy them or so rich that we 


ean afford to lose them.” 


STATEMENT or JoHN K. Hriecins, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON STATE Hi-LAKERS 


The enclosed statement:from our club is like a small cry in the dark, but we 
feel if enough of us join together, our sound could become a loud and persistent 
clamor for attention. } 

This morning I opened my Sunday paper like a few million other Americans 
and the first restful thing to my eyes was the cover on the magazine section—a 
water color of water and unspoiled forest, and beach—another small cry? ; 

Senator, two words that I have seen mean more to us than all the wealth that 
thousands of areas of stumps could prdéduce. ‘Tourist economy.” 

Every family has its camping outfit, because they find it is less costly and 
healthier to vacation in the open, but you simply can’t enjoy camping behind a 
billboard or on the side of a mountain covered with stumps... What they want is 
a.serene and scenic place to pitch their station-wagon gear or park their small 
trailer and car, Actually this is just a preliminary or base camp while they hike 
up our now beautiful forested slopes and fish the streams, running through,them. 
This is nature’s own Disneyland for free. We have to hand it to the railroads, 
they realize what a bonanza the Pacific Northwest is—they, are building more 
and more scenic passenger observation cars. Every advertisement. depicts this 
choice piece of landscape. ; 

Senator, one of our club officials will be present at the March 30 meeting with 
all the support of our organization to help us have a successful and a good sunny 
spring day on that day. , | 

I have been authorized by the members of our organization to briefly outline 
to you our reasons for endorsing this legislation. 

First of all, we are sportsmen in this organization bent not on a pure con- 
servation of all our forests, mountains, and scenic areas, but rather a concen- 
trated meeting of economical values divided from recreational values. 

The areas that this bill has set out for a wilderness preservation system 
divides the two particularly well. 

It is our heritage to seek, explore, and wander and to feel a oneness with 
nature and a special pleasure of being out of sight, sound, and most important, 
scent of our hurrying everyday life. 

« If all of those who wish to rent and tear our present wilderness areas for 
commercial purposes would stop and take a good look at those of us who are 
in favor of this enactment, he would be looking at the face of the average Ameri- 
can—the fellow sitting next to him at a downtown signal light, the couple in 
the seats next to him at a football or baseball game. These are our members. 

I would like to say at this time that approximately 20 percent of our members 
derive their livelihood from lumber, logging, and timber producing industries, 
yet they want this bill to pass because they have seen what can happen when a 
wilderness area is penetrated. 

We, here in the State of Washington, have a saying to the enactment of this 
bill: “The strong, the healthy, and the spirited will see that this bill becomes a 
reality, for it takes this type to see nature’s virginity as it is meant to be seen.” 

If this bill is defeated, the blame must be placed on our own doorstep. Why? 
For not placing enough provisions in our pack to carry us to the very top. 


STATEMENT OF THE NEws ANALYsT Group, R. BE. Merman, CHAIRMAN 


The News Analysis Group, with headquarters in Everett, Wash., wish to offer 
their testimony in behalf of the pending wilderness bill, as we understand a 
public hearing on same is to be held in Seattle, Wash., on March 30. Unfortu- 
nately we shall be unable to have a personal representative present at the 

Therefore we request consideration for this letter, as our urgent 
recommendation for passage of the bill in question. 

It should be apparent to every thoughtful and reasonably observant American 
citizen the inconsequential policy of indiscriminate destruction of our wilder- 
ness areas results in appalling impoverishment of the Nation. Immediate benefit 
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to certain interests being bought at the cost of the rightful heritage of future 
generations. 

Nor is this all: Even today we are beginning to suffer the inevitable conse- 
quences of ruthless exploitation. Extinction and near extinction of interesting 
and valuable wildlife; wasteful soil erosion; scenic beauties; healthful 
recreational facilities. 

The proposed areas for wilderness conservation are not excessive. On the 
contrary, we believe more, rather than less, acreage should be reserved. It is 
a shortsighted economy which risks all for the sake of a dubious momentary 
gain. 

We urge passage of the wilderness legislation under discussion. 


RESOLUTION oF THE MaryLanp Srare Soocrery, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


PRESERVATION OF WILDERNESS AREAS 


Whereas the remaining wilderness areas of the United States are of infinite 
value to this country as historic relics of the original land, as scientific labora- 
tories for the study of nature, and as a means of perpetuating wildlife threat- 
ened with extinction, and 

Whereas, areas now designated as wilderness can, under certain conditions, be 
opened up for various uses detrimental to the above mentioned functions: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resowed, That the Maryland State Society (Daughters of the American 
Revolution). urge passage of legislation which would prohibit the areas now 
labeled “wilderness” from being transferred to any other classification and 
which would keep them as true wilderness areas in perpetuity. 


Lerrer or Leo A. Payne, Spokane, WasuH. 


10821 East FourtH AVENUE, 
Spokane, Wash., March 10, 1959. 
Senator James HE. Murray, 
Washington, D.O. 


Dear Senator: I understand that you will hold another conference on wilder- 
ness, in Seattle, on March 30. I would like to enter this letter as my testimony 
in favor of the wilderness bill. And especially in regard to the proposal of the 
North Cascades Council for creation of the Glacier Peak wilderness area. 

Most proposed wilderness areas are in locations with comparatively little in 
the way of timber and grazing value in comparison to the recreational value. 
There is very little land left of value as wilderness. And what there is I would 
like to see left in its wild state. 

Opponents claim that only the rich or athletic people can use this kind of 
place, but this claim is false, as shown by the following examples. 

I am 70 years old and not an athlete. Yet, in 1958, I went with a few friends 
into northwest Montana. We camped along the Yakk River for 8 days and 
hiked to the top of the highest mountains. Travel distance from Spokane, 165 
miles each way. Cost for food and travel, $20.25 each. In 1957, I went into 
the Wallowa wilderness area with the same friends for 9 days, 500 miles round 
trip by car, to the campground in the edge of the wilderness. Total cost, food 
and travel, $25.50 each. 
gon 1956, into the Norfh Cascades for 8 days, 400 miles round trip, total cost 

In 1955, to the Lolo wilderness in Idaho, 500 miles round trip, 8 days, total cost 
$26. We had a 9-year-old boy with us on this trip. 

Yours truly, 
Lro A PAYNE. 


STATEMENT OF Ross W. ENSsiey, Forest CONSULTANT, SEATTLE, WASH., FOR 
SENATE BILL 1123, 


I wish to have the following statement made a part of the testimony with 
regard to Senate bill 1123 or the so-called wilderness bill. Attached are my 35 
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“ gine of tiy staténient, I cantiot be present at the heariig March’80 ii Seattle 
fe request that this statement be presented to the committee. ae 

There has been a lot of publicity and public concern voiced in recent mionths 
about wilderness areas, both on a local and national level. Wilderness areas are 
a special type of recreation area, cateritig to a small privileged class of national 
forest users, who by law, are given vast areis of our public land within which to 
practice and enjoy their particular form of recreation. This is a type of con- 
gressional protection that no othér national forest user or recreationist can etijoy. 
There are no areas Of Our public forests set aside just exclusively for 4 timber 
operator, a sportsman’s Club, a fisherman, a hunter, or for any of the different 
classes of users other than wilderness users. Yet this small minority group of 
wilderness users are so strong and well organized that they have this bill and 
others before Congress today which, if passed, will lock up almost 50 niillion acres 
of our public land for wilderness use only. This bill, 8. 1123, will form a national 
wilderness preservation system managed by a six-man council. As I tinderstand 
the bill, the United States Forest Service would have yery little to do with the 
management of this vast acreage. But this condition is in line with wilderness; 
because in wilderness areas we have no forest nianagement to speak of. Eco- 
nomic, practical forest management would not be allowed, and the development 
and use of these areas for the majority of recreationists would be ignored, and 
actually outlawed: N 

Recently the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission has 
‘been formed to study the outdoor recreation resources of the public lands of the 
United States: This Commission formed through Senate bill 846 (85th Cong., 
2d sess.), has been appropriated $214 million to make this comprehensive study. 
It is the opinion of many national forest users that no congressional action be 
taken on any wilderness legislation until this newly formed Review Commission’s 
findings are made public. Many recreationists and other national forest users 
are concerned that these wilderness and primitive areas needed for mass recre- 
ation use, will be reserved before the Review Commission has had an opportu- 
nity to make its recommendations for the use of our public lands. These huge 
areas are public lands and should be managed for the benefit of the greatest 
number of people possible, and not for a select few wilderness advocates. Let 
us hot Waste $214 million of the taxpayers’ money which has beén set aside to 
study this problem. Before any action is taken on this or other wilderness bills, 
let’s at least give the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
tite to make their study public. Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 


TrtweramM or BE. K. Barnes, Presipent, NokTHWEST MINING ASSOOIATION 
SpoxaneE,; WasH., March 30, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 


Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.8. Courthouse, Seattle, Wash.: 


Re hearing Senate bill 1123. Please record the Northwest Mining Association 
48 opposing those aspects of Senate bill 1123, which, if enacted into law, would 
close large areas in this region to mining, we do not believe that either the State 
of Washington or the Nation’s long-term fiiterésts are best served by such large 
sale withdrawals of the public domain from mineral exploration. 


B. K. Barnes, 
President, Northwest Mining Association. 


RESOLUTION oF SoRoPTIMIST INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ANACORTES, 
Wasa. 

Whereas the U.S. Forest Service has proposed the establishment of the 
Glacier Peak wilderness area:; and : 

Whereas the establishment of the proposed Glacier Peak wilderness area 
would deprive the Federal. Government and the State and local governments 
48 well of considerable annual revenue ; and 

in an area such as the Northwest with 50 percent of the economy 

on timber and timber products and with an ever-increasing popula- 

tion, the importance of multiple use of this area cannot be overemphasized; and 
39871—59-_19 
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Whereas government on all levels is costing our citizens a tremendous toll in 
taxes to provide and maintain necessities, including the increased need for schools 
and roads; and 

Whereas the establishment of the proposed Glacier Peak wilderness area 
will serve and benefit a very small number of scenery-loving people since no 
roads will be allowed in the area ; and 

Whereas the construction of roads and campsites will provide all motorists 
with access to the State’s most beautiful scenery, and will further provide pro- 
tection of timber against fire, disease, and insect damage; and 

Whereas there are ample areas in the State with such rugged terrain that 
they will forever remain wilderness areas: Therefore be it 

ResoWwed, That Soroptomist International of Anacortes, Skagit County, Wash., 
does hereby vigorously oppose the establishment of the proposed Glacier Peak 
wilderness area ; and be it further 

ResolWwed, That the proposed Glacier Peak wilderness area be left as a limited 
wilderness area with the commercial forests excluded to be administered in keep- 
ing with the multiple use policy of the U.S. Forest Service. 

Dated and approved this 24th day of March 1959. 


TELEGRAM OF Epwarp HE. FErris, PRESIDENT, CHELAN (W4ASH.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


CHELAN, WasH., March 26, 1959. 
Senator James BD. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.O. 
Please place on record our opposition to S. 1123 as it could seriously affect 
the economy of this community. 
Epwarp BH. Ferris, 
President, Chelan Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA FakM BuREAU. FEDERATION, Louis A. Rozzonl, 
PRESIDENT : 


The California Farm Bureau Federation desires to submit this letter and the 
attached statement for the consideration of your committee relative to hearings 
scheduled on Senate bill 1123, the wilderness bill. 

The policy of our organization, which is developed by the membership through 
the official delegates from each County Farm Bureau in California, strongly 
opposes any such wilderness legislation which would arbitrarily limit the use of 
large areas of land without due regard to sound multiple-use management and the 
economic needs of our country. Such an arbitrary limitation of ise would not be 
consistent with recognized fire control, game management, predator, and disease 
control knowledge that our specialists in these fields now have. A quote of our 
policy resolution in this regard is found.on page 1 of the attached statement. 

The policies of the Forest Service have been sound to date and many wilderness 
and primitive areas have been established. Why throw over a proven program 
for a program that is not proven and that has much opposition. 

We feel that it would be a serious mistake for Congress to enact such legislation 
in that.a very dangerous precedent would be set for othexspecial use interests to 
seek similar legislation and our whole multiple-use management concept would 
be destroyed. As our population increases more and more combinations of 
multiple-use will need to be used on our public lands if the maximum benefit is to 
accrue to all the people. 

The California Farm Bureau Federation is a general farm organization com- 
prising 53 county farm bureaus having a total membership of 65,000 farm and 
ranch families of California. The federation’s headquarters are at 2223 Fulton 
Street, Berkeley, Calif. ° 

At the last annual meeting of our federation, our house of delegates ‘adopted 
the following resolution: ( 

We recognize and support the wise and proper use of the many resources avail 
abel = the public lands in California, which areas comprise nearly half the land 
in the State. 
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The citizens of California, as well as the agricultural and industrial economy 
of the State are becoming more and more dependent upon these lands for multiple 
use and the water necessary to insure our future well-being. 

In view of movements by certain groups presently underway to limit the use of 
these areas, to the detriment of other segments of the population dependent on 
the areas, by means of legislative proposals to create a national wilderness pres- 
ervation system, we urge the Congress of the United States to retain the existing 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to regulate the use of all national 
forests, including wilderness areas. 

We are opposed to the establishment of extensive wilderness areas on National 
Forest, Bureau of Land Management, and other public lands. 

Most of our land in the West, and most of the areas which would be included in 
wilderness areas under S8. 1123 and similar bills, is capable of providing multiple- 
use benefits simultaneously under sound conservation managament. To limit the 
potential-of such areas is to deny maximum benefits to the taxpaying public, 
which financially supports such lands and programs. 

Such legislation strikes at the heart of the multiple-use policy of Federal land 
administration, as is so soundly practiced by the U.S. Forest Service through 
national forest administration. If enacted, it would give a degree of congres- 
sional protection to wilderness use of Federal lands not now enjoyed by any other 
use. This would set a dangerous precedent as encouragement for other special- 
use interests to seek similar congressional protection. It would be only reason- 
able to expect that other user groups would seek congressional protection for their 
interests. Thus, the multiple-use policy would be completely destroyed. 

This proposed legislation is extremely objectionable to the people of the West 
whose livelihood depends on the wise management of the natural resources of the 
West—wise management, under the multiple-use concept, which ‘benefits the 
greatest number of people rather than a limited few. 

In the 11 Western States, where 53 percent, or 400 million of the 750 million 
acres of the total land area is federally owned, our very economy is dependent 
upon the uses made of these Federal lands. To limit to single-purpose use large 
areas capable of providing multiple-use benefits, on a continuing basis under wise 
conservation management, is to limit the economy of the West. 

The records show that only 0.3 percent of our population visit and use wilder- 
ness areas, while around 30 percent visit and use national forest areas under 
multiple-use management; that only 1 percent of the people visiting and using 
national forests visit and use wilderness areas. This amounted to only about 
580,000 people in 1956, according to U.S. Forest Service records. Now we are talk- 
ing about setting aside over 50 million acres of wilderness area for use by such 
asmall number of people. 

The California Farm Bureau Federation does not believe this to be in the best 
interest of the taxpaying public and the economy of the Western States. 

The use of wilderness areas will, in our opinion, always be limited to a rela- 
tively small number of our population. Young families with small children will 
‘not hike or pack for miles into such areas. Older people have not the stamina for 
such rugged outdoor activity. Workingmen and women do not often have the 
money to provide the expensive packing and camping facilities needed nor can 
they take the time to travel to and then pack back into deep wilderness areas. 
Thus, the use will always be limited to a relative few. 

The establishment of extensive roadless areas, such as proposed in S. 1123, would 
create insoluble fire, insect, and disease control problems which would have 
serious effects, not only on the wilderness areas as such but also on areas outside 
of the wilderness areas. 

According to a map prepared by the Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 

ue, New York City, showing the areas by States that would eventually be- 
come part of the wilderness system, California would have more areas than any 
pope State. There would be some 27 such areas involving millions of acres. It 
reported that Ely, Minn., a city of 7,000 population, has suffered a loss of 
touristiand recreational income in excess of $850,000 annually since the elimina- 
tion of access roads‘into the adjacent wilderness area and the banning of flying 
_ and landing in the area. FHighty percent of the former recreational users of 
area now. go elsewhere. If this should happén to the cities of California 
“near: the wilderness areas that would be created, the economy of our State would 
"suffer irreparable damage. z 
ae re ns change from time to time. What today may be the highest use 
area. may not be tomorrow. We cannot escape the need for gearing all 
resource management to the general economic conditions of our Nation. © 
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Outdoor recreational activity is of necessity geared to the economic conditions 
prevailing at a given time. The administration of Federal lands should be suff- 
ciently flexible so as to allow for changing economic conditions and needs: The 
present administration by the Forest Service is flexible enough to meet such 
changing needs. We should not freeze the administration of such lands so that 
needed and desirable changes would be most difficult to accomplish. 

For the reasons set forth in this statement and since it has not been shown 
that present wilderness areas, as now administered by the responsible Federal] 
agencies, are inadequate, the California Farm Bureau Federation believes pres- 
ently administered programs to be sound and adequate and opposes the enact- 
ment of 8. 1123 or similar legislation. 


Oe 


RESOLUTION OF THE WESTERN WASHINGTON F'arM F'orESsTRY ASSOCIATION 


Whereas there is now being considered by the Committee of Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the U.S. Senate a bill entitled “The National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Act,” which gives legal existence to and additions to the national system 
of wilderness and wild areas and creates a council with extensive powers over 
such creation and existence; and 

Whereas passage of such legislation would violate the principle of flexibility 
in the wisest use of our national resources as dictated by the necessity of 
proper growth and development ; and 

Whereas both the utilization of such resources and their use in recreational 
activity can best be served by a flexible policy rather than a rigid restriction 
on the use of these resources : We, therefore, - 

Resolwe, That the Western Washington Farm Forestry Association oppose 
enactment of the National Wilderness Preservation Act in its present form and 
urge continuance of the present policy of administration of such areas; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the U.S. legislators from the 
State of Washington. 


TELEGRAM OF THE BREwsTeR (WASH.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Brewster, WasuH., March 235. 
Senator James Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee of Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Brewster, as well as balance of State of Washington, dependent on lumber 
industry. We feel that passage of Senate bill 1123 would create economic chaos 
in lumber industry and create depressed economy locally. Please note our 
protest. 

BREWSTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. and Mrs. Patrick D. GotpsworTHy 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we wish to express our appreci- 
ation for being extended this opportunity to personally present our views on 
the wilderness bill. The location of one of the hearings in Seattle has afforded 
many Washington proponents of this legislation a chance to finally appear before 


gra 
tionists are almost exclusively those who must donate their 

funds and find it impossible or a personal sacrifice to travel distances such #8 
required for attendance at the Bend hearing. 

As a private citizen and resident of the State of Washington we find our 
selves getting more and more exasperated each time we read about those who 
believe they have an economic stake in our natural resources condemning 
those of us who wish to preserve some natural virgin scenery. We are con- 
demned for unselfishly dedicating our time in attempting to lock valuable 
economic resources so that future generations may have the enjoyment 
wilderness. I would be the first to admit we wish to see such features 
overmature rotting Rain Forest of Olympic National Park, samples 
virgin forests of the northern Cascades and, the last 10 percent of 
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which is roadless locked up. But I would further remark that we would.: 

be the first to give the key to,anyone who asked for it.and deserved.it by: 
promising not to molest or damage our priceless natural heritage. BOK a 
_We.wish now to place wilderness in one of the frames of reference used to 
gene public art galleries, rts. arenas, or zoos and Central Park in.New 
ork or Golden Gate Park in Francisco.. Each of these we could do without. 
But do any of us want to?. Everyone, knows that New Yorkers don’t. attempt 
to econ y justify the existence of their. Central Park. They know that 
as real estate. it is priceless, But more important, they realize that they can 

and wish to afford the luxury of keeping this dedicated area. 

Our wilderness areas are no different. Their resources are not essential to 
our economy or their acreage necessary to relieve our population pressures at the 
present time. The wilderness proposed for inclusion under the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act is.a luxury that this country can still afford to possess. 
It is a very fragile and vulnerable luxury however. It has been and will 
eontinue‘to be under the attack of those who believe roads should go everywhere 
and that the hiker’ and: horseback rider ‘can travel on highway shoulders. 
Wilderness will always continue to be coveted by those’ who could utilize’ the 
commodity resources therein. © 
“The wilderness bill is the first piece of legislation in the history of the United 
States which will place the people’s representatives, our Congressmen, between’ 
what precious little is still left of America as our pioneers knew it and those 
who would have man develop and dominate everywhere. ae 

This legislation will make it possible to discredit the Northwestern timber 
interests’ antiquated philosophy of greed and plenty more effectively. These 
concepts which have been stated and practiced for so long were typified by Gov. 
Milo. Moore of Washington who in 1910 publicly stated that: ,, 

“Westerners resented efforts of wealthy eastern theorists such as Gifford 
Pinchot to plan for long range utilization of natural resources. The resources 
of the West belong to the generation which exploits them not to the future.” 

“Modern ‘timber economy can no longer be allowed to think and operate under 
the aura of Washington’s ruthless timber barons such as Bellingham’s famous 
Blowdell Donovan. 

The wilderness that will be protected by S. 1123 is evaluated from many 
quarters. 
' One of my colleagues from Switzerland has remarked to me that in his home 
country there is no mountain fastness left except the vertical rock and ice where 
roads, tramways, farmers, cattle, barns, sheep, and resorts have not penetrated. 
There is no wilderness. He has loved our country and felt it a great privilege 
‘ hike and camp in our national forests and national parks during his stay 


re. 

As a Californian until 6 years ago I had always heard of the imagination 
stimulating wilderness of Olympic National Park with its famous Rain Forest. 
The unlimited prospects for such easily accessible outdoor recreation both on 
the Olympic Penninsula and in the Cascades was a deciding factor in my selec- 
tion of a position at the University of Washington. I wonder how many others 
have visited or settled. in Washington for the same reason? 

Eastern Washingtonians were heard to remark last year upon seeing “Wilder- 
ness Alps’ of Stehekin,” 'a°movie produced by’ the Sierra ‘Club in Califortia, “we 
never knew before what) superbly wonderful country we had right in our own 
backyard in'the wilderness atthe head of Lake Chelan,” iw ob 

The wilderness bill should be welcomed with ‘open arms by thé U:8. Forest 
Service and the Park Service. ‘These are: the. two agencies which will face 
the problem of how to reserve some of our country im its natural state: Offictals 
with foresight in’ these services will: recognize the strength’ and authority with 
Which they can administer a wilderness program backed by cotigressional legis- 
lation. They need no Jonger'pay lip service to the logger and the roadbuilder 
in their attempts to preserve areas of natural wilderness. Let us hope that 

passage Of 8: 1123 will cause the Forest Service to reconsider the inadequa- 

es of their wilderness classification’ program as so drastically illustrated in 

helr proposal for a Glacier Peak wilderness area. nee + sani 

_if all places’ ate’ made available to all people the result is a leveling of ‘all 

sly pep to mediocrity. ao —, of . wilderness is by’ definition we 
heren im the presence at any one time of only a few people, not the masses. | 

86, oe wish to’ deny atiyone accéss to all Beautini plac since most pees 

scenie attraction have roads leading to them now. Tt wéultbe a tragedy, how- 
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ever, to allow the sedentary public to deny to everyone for all time the reward- 
ing experience of traveling in the little land we have left that has remained 
untouched by man’s hands. basi 

In closing we wish to extend the appreciation of all Washington’s wilderness 
conservationists for the initial support and cosponsorship given the wilderness 
bill by the two Senators from this State. May we express the sincere hope that 
following the demonstration in Seattle of support of this piece of legislation by 
many of the Senator’s constituents including organized labor unions of the 
forest products industries, that both Mr. Jackson and Mr. Magnuson will reaffirm 
their belief in the need for wilderness and choose to cosponsor 8. 1123. 


STATEMENT OF THE LONGVIEW (WASH.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The board of directors of the Longview Chamber of Commerce went on record 
at its last regular meeting reiterating its stand against the Senate bill regard- 
ing wilderness areas, for the reasons outlined in our letter of November 18, 1958, 
to Hon. James B. Murray, U.S. Senator, as follows: 

“Timber is the basic raw material necessary for the economy of this city and 
surrounding areas. Closure of sections of land would take away this badly 
needed resource from us and others in the Pacific Northwest.” 

We will appreciate having this letter presented at the hearing conducted by 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on March 30. 


STATEMENT OF THE SKYLINE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


We note that a revised wilderness bill—or rather two bills—are now coming 
before Congress. Both of these bills—S. 1123, of which you are a coauthor, and 
H.R. 1929, by Lee Metealf—are acceptable.. We sincerely hope that this session 
of Congress will pass one of the two bills. 

Our membership now numbers 2,500, and all of us join in urging the members 
of your committee, and the Members of Congress as a whole in seeing that this 
fine bill is passed; that portions of our fast-disappearing wilderness are pre 
served for our Nation’s future generations, We plead against turning these 
lands over to the so-called muitiple-use programs, which in the past we have 
seen give the private interests a foothold that has spread to destroy the natural 
beauty of the land and crowd the wildlife into extinction. 

As citizens of. Montana, we are extremely proud of the leadership of the 
Montana delegation in this field and respectfully hope that the members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs and the Members of Congress a8 a 
whole will join with them in safeguarding public lands.or at least some portions 
of them from the greedy grasp of private interests. 


STATEMENT OF THE Port TOWNSEND (WASH.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


»/ The Port: ‘Townsend \Chamber of Commerce: will be unable to have a repre 
sentative at the public hearing Monday morning on the wilderness preservation 
bill. We do wish to be on record,.however, as.an opponent to such legislation 
and. present the following in support of our opposition to the proposed bill. 
We believe that such legislation, if passed, would seriously affect our business 
climate in a number, of. ways.. We believe that the claims that a. wilderness 
system is needed are not supported by the facts in the case. We are well satis 
fied with the present. multiple-use administrative program and believe its con- 
taganne is best suited for the common good of..our community, State, and 
ation. : istta 
Such legislation as that proposed would remove, technical management of large 
areas of public lands from flexible administration by the existing agencies. It 
would permit the elimination of existing uses as. rapidly as possible and. would 
not allow adequate protection of our forests against fire, insects, and diseases. 
It. would impede and in many places actually prevent.,good fish, and game 
management. te 2 , bP -aasan. it 
_It. would. exclude from extensive regions.a great. majority of recreationists 
income from tourists by probibit- 


and sportsmen, and severely reduce potential 
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ing easy access and eliminating all service facilities, thus turning these groups 
away, from wilderness areas. It could seriously affect the economy of many 
nearby communities which depend upon the resources normally available but 
which would be set aside in a wilderness classification. Among these are water, 
minerals, gas and oil, timber, grazing, and recreational opportunities. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present our opinions. 


STATEMENT OF Mkts: FRANK PozARICH, CONSERVATION CHAIRMAN, WASHINGTON 
STATE HOMEMAKERS’ COUNCIL, YAKIMA, WASH, 


Official recognition by the U.S. Congress of our protected areas should not be 
delayed. We Americans have “conquered a country in record time” and by so 
doing have laid waste too many of our natural resources. Certain sections of our 
country have been laid bare. Now we must substitute long-term wise resource 
exploitation for the short-term method which we have previously practiced. We 
must, also abandon the hope that great unprobed resources in the rest of the 
world will always be at our command when the need arises. The long-term bal- 
ance sheet challenges the best we have in intelligence and character. 

The homemaker, because of budgetary limitations and circumstances within 
the home, has to plan far beyond a day-to-day basis. If she didn’t, many families 
would be in a state of chaos. We women recognize the spiritual, recreational, 
and educational values of our wilderness areas as well as the practical need for 
maintaining them, and thus are particularly interested in S. 1123. 

The Yakima Valley District Federation of Women’s Clubs, with a membership 
of more than 2,000 women, last fall in their convention unanimously passed a 
resolution favoring the principles of a wilderness bill giving congressional rec- 
ognition to our present protected areas and making it necessary to have. public 
hearings before reclassifying any of these areas. They desired their action 
communicated to the public hearing on the wilderness bill. 

We are all aware that there always are those who care more for “making a fast 
buck” than for the ultimate good. As a result, we feel that when there are con- 
flicting interests, the question should be decided from thé standpoint of the 
greatest good of the greatest number of people in the long run. 

. The people look to leadership from our U.S. Congress in planning not only for 
the een igag needs of the country but also in planning the needs of future 
generations. 

The 21st century will come, followed by the 25th and 30th centuries. The 
future really belongs to those who plan for it. 


STATEMENT OF THE WASHINGTON STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s CLUBS 


The Washington State Federation of Women’s Clubs wishes to go on record 
a Na the wilderness bill, on which a hearing will be held Mareh 30 in 


The federation has always been an ardent supporter of conservation of our 
natural resources, and we are most emphatic that substantial parts of our great 
forests’ be preserved for future poseeusiogs. Please record our wishes as favor- 
ing the wilderness bill. 


STATEMENT OF THE Oilenon FEDERATION OF GARDEN CLUBS, INC. 


I wish to go on record as urging the full support of the wilderness bill, S. 1128, 
case ee a part of the record at the hearing in Seattle 
re 1959 
It is the policy of. the Federated Garden Clubs of the State of Oregon to give 
support to the preservation of, wilderness by dedicating certain wild and. 
ess areas now existing in our present national parks that they may. oe 
preserved in their natural state for all time and for. all future generations to 
48 part of Med inalienable rights promised in the Constitution of 
States of America. 
important to be.alert and act now serehiy before it is too late and 
» important areas are gone for all time. 
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LerTges of Miss LILLIAN BE. SHANNON, PRESIDENT, HopNaizens, INc., 
SPOKANE, Wash. 
MarcH 24, 1959. 


Senator Heyzy M. Jackson, 
Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

My Dear Senator Jackson: At this time I would like to go on record, not 
only as president of Hobnailers, Inc., but as a private citizen interested in 
conservation, as being in favor of wilderness preservation and strongly in favor 
of the wilderness bill, S. 1123. 

“If it were at all possible I would like to attend the hearing in Seattle on 
March 30. Perhaps a few of our club members will be able to attend and, if so, 
they will make themselves known as strongly in favor of this bill, 

; Sincerely. yours, 
Lian EB. SHannon, 
President, Hobnailers, Inc. 


LETTER OF EUGENE W. HIBBARD, pasens MANSON COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
Manson, WasH. 
Maron 24, 1959. 
Hon, Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

Drag Sm: I wish to speak or ask a question concerning the wilderness bill 
on which I understand there is to be a hearing on March 30, 

I do not have Fak now eos or the study of the situation, So' my question 
is, Is the w se Masi being considered, or will the future’ of this great 
wilderness area pained by the pressure of short-visioned interests wielding 
80 often. ral ge ch schemes? d and there is to k f the good 

pr are heard a: ere is no one to speak for the 
of the pete who bre nde ware of the issues at stake. 

.I ask this question after seeing a map proposed by the Forest Service, 
Bepraney 16, 1959, which looks as if long fingers were thrust into the proposed 

lernéss atea along the few timbered valleys leaving the nontimbered, or 
inaccessible area. 


Spain in view at oat diminiahing wilderness land on this 


I, ask. this 
contin populatio: need, for generation 
those eee Hake of refreshment in th ay: doors. We “nt 


Task this, pert in light, of ly La that the east side of the Cascades 


is dry and t not grow ra Lae, summer I was.on Cooper Mountain 
in an area burned over in 1929. Partioa te poles still stood, with the new 
growth not yet head high. Certainly there is land that is more suitable for 
lumber as a farm crop. 

I ask this, question-in light of the. fact that. now and.in the years to come 
the State of Washington will offer to the tourist ay a great attraction 
and opportunity. 


E. W. HIspagp. 
AUBENMIRE, Proresson, oF Botany, State CoLiece oF 
WASHINGTON, PULLMAN, WASH. 


CoLLEGE OF SCIENCES AND ARTS, 
wat a werrariuad xe DEPAREMENT.OF BORANZ, 


Moreh 36, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, » t ot? 2 u 
Réierai Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. — ii ee 


R SENATOR, ve Bon : The cere aver t the wilderness bi 8. 1128, 

pein ie eee en ee eae 
ee 

cpgeney 19. to expo we, wieddee no Pee 


which may become of o yfodudt more value in 
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demands. ‘There is no’ waste involved:in playing the role;of custodian ‘to,such 
a small percentage of our wildlands, for the amount of money spent annually 
on théir recreational use is no small item. 

Secondly, ‘Washington contains more acreage in wildland ‘than in arable land, 
and the wise exploitation of this wildland requires study of undisturbed tracts. 
‘for example, I have been engaged for 5 years in a study of remnants of virgin 
rangelands in Washington, the object of which is to provide a scientific founda- 
tion for range management. Equivalent studies are needed for optimal forest pro- 
‘duction. Obviously, it is essential to’ preserve small scattered tracts of natural 
‘vegetation if such provide the basis for intelligent use of the remainder. In 
comparison with other States, Washington is exceptionally poor in this respect. 
We urgently need many new reserves and can ill afford the loss of what few we 
already have. 

Third, the folly of selfish waste would be brought home to proponents of this 
bill if they could see the extent to which ravished landscapes'in much of Burope 
are carefully searched for even minute vestiges of primeval conditions and then 
set aside. Note that if some natural areas had not still existed in’France a few 
years ago, we would have been unable to obtain the beetle which saved millions 
of acres of our rangelands from being overrun’ by St. Johnswort and rendered 
useless as cattle range. One such instance has more than balanced the cost of 
most natural areas that have been set aside. 

So many real benefits of natural areas have been documented that only ignor- 
ance or indifference is preventing our taking active interest in increasing their 
numbers at present. It may not be out of place here to note that the present 
Government of the U.8.S:R. is-not noted for negligence in exploiting resources, 
but at the same time it is setting aside a. growing number of ‘natural)areas in 
feeognition of their.scientific value. 

Sincerely yours, 
REXFORD DAUBENMIRE, Professor of Botany. 


LETTER OF NORBERT LEUPOLD, SEATTLE, WASH. 
8555 SH. INsrey, PorTuAann, Oxke., March 26, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 


Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 


‘DEAR SENATOR JACKSON : As a citizen who has béen deeply concerned about pre- 
Serving some segment of the wilderness yet remaining, I wish to give my support 
‘to the wilderness bill in its present form. I have watched the progress of this and 
ave been aware that it has been revised to accommodate all reasonable objections 
to the bill in its original form. The bill represents wise and thoughtful conserva- 
‘tion legislation. It will do the most good for the greatest number of people, It 
mtst be passed without any further revision or concession to special interests, 


Sincerely yours, sea : 
ORBERT ‘LEUPOLD. 


Lerrer or E. C, GILBERT, Past PRESIDENT, OREGON ACADEMY OF SCTENCE 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
ScHOOL OF SCIENCE, DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 


' Corvallis, Oreg., March 24, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, q flid 4 


Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. > fl wu 
Deak Ste: Please add my voice in strong support Of the wilderness bill ow 
‘Déing ‘consideréd. ‘With the ever-increasing pressure of population as it grows, 
‘it is imperative ‘that some areas be préservéd in their original state. = =. 
I have seen in 20 years how automobilés, ' trailer campers} dnd’ loggers, été. 
‘thevitably ‘ruin’ # ‘bedutiful area. ‘Lét us leave some untouched for ‘the future. 
1 PIMAMS mine Chie apa of the Feeora, 8 8 ges 


vt a WHeclouso> wafrect so apes SiO Qssaambeme ob: 
jn 9! Dice 3 | pede Prestdent, Oreyom Academy ‘of Séience. 


i # iv Li oise , oiler acy t* i ws STs ; iil e Pits " 
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STATEMENT OF THE VANCOUVER CHAPTER, WASHINGTON WILDLIFE LEAGUE 


The Vancouver Chapter, Washington Wildlife League, is in favor of S. 1123. 
We feel that this act will support the Forest Service and other agencies in their 
administration of presently designated areas. We feel that unless this law is 
passed, these agencies will be helpless to continue to administer these lands as 
their studies and surveys indicate they should be managed for the greatest good 
to the greatest number in the long run. 

It is apparent that S. 1123 is well written, and a tremendous amount of 
work and thought have gone into it. It appears to us that all interests presently 
using wilderness areas under present regulations are protected. Any opposition 

_to §. 1123 is unwarrented and indicates the group. who in the future will exert 
every effort to have present regulations rescinded or nullified by legislation, 

If S. 1123.is not enacted by Congress, thereby. giving administrative agencies 
statutory backing, it will be but a short time before these areas will be gone 
forever, and once gone, cannot be replaced. The land total involved is very 
slight compared to the land area which has been or soon will be reduced to 
quote “a developed condition.” 

We urge the passage of S. 1123. 


LETTER OF THORNTON T. MUNGER, PORTLAND, OREG. 


PorTLAND, OrEG., March 31, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES EB. Murray, 
irman, Conumittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Room 8110, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: I attended the hearing of your committee in Seattle on March 30, ably 
presided over by Senator Jackson, but made or filed no statement then. I 
therefore submit the following : 

I am a retired forester with 38 years’ experience with the U.S. Forest Service 
ae timber sales, on forest surveys, and as director of the Forest Experiment 

tation. 

1. The Forest Service and the Park Service need the support of this legislation. 
The pressure to make them relinquish wilderness areas, under one excuse or 
another, will be terrific. Agi 

2. The opposition of the lumber interests is in itself evidence that they do 
not want wilderness safeguarded by congressional. action, expecting that they 
can eventually pare down the existing wilderness for their exploitation. 

3. Since most wildernesses are in alpine country of low merchantability and 
slow growth the amount of timber taken out of use is inconsequential in the 
national economy. 

4. In Oregon and Washington there are now many more sawmills than can he 
supplied with timber on a sustained yield basis. Many must fold up for lack of 
timber anyway. Holding a few thousand acres of usable timber in wilderness 
cannot be justly considered a material factor in hastening this inexorable process. 

5. If private timberland owners would put their lands into fully productive 
condition and practice thrifty utilization many times as much timber would be 
available for use than, will be lost in wildernesses. 

6. It is not necessary to open up potential wildernesses to supply more roadside 
recreation. There is plenty of land for that already were it made available and 
usable, both on public and private lands. 

7. Creation of wildernesses is not a violation of the multiple-use principle. 
Besides recreation, the bill provides for watershed protection, water storage, 
grazing, mining, etc. 

8. The benefits to small towns adjacent to wilderness areas will in the long 
run undoubtedly be greater than their feared loss of payrolls from sawmills, ete. 
About wilderness areas will develop a fringe of services for recreationists that 
will be profitable to local communities, ; 

9. The arguments in Seattle from northern Washington towns and counties 
was obviously aimed at heading off the Glacier Peak wilderness, as now proposed. 

10. No valid reason to postpone enactment of Senate bill 1123 until the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission has made its report in 1961. 
Nothing that they might recommend: but what could be reconciled by supple 
mentary legislation. 

11. The proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council seems to me 
superfluous, but harmless. 

Respectfully submitted. 

TuornTton T. MUNGES. 
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LetrerR oF RicHarp L. Morrit, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE 5, WASH., April 1, 1959. 
Warren G. MaGnuson, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sie: This letter is in reference to the wilderness bill now under considera- 
tion, and specifically in reference to the North Cascades area. I was unable to 
attend the recent hearings in Seattle, but I wish to express the conclusions of 
many of us in the geography department. 

I.am an instructor in geography, with special training in the field of resource 
utilization and allocation, including forest and recreation resources. I am also 
acquainted with the North Cascades region, asa result of numerous trips through- 
out the area. The problem is whether an area should be set aside for protection 
and recreation use or be utilized for minerals and timber in the usual way. 

A perusal of the maps of timber resources of Washington, and statistics of 
the volume of stands indicate a large proportion of timber actually lies on private 
land, and outside national forests. If an area were withdrawn, such as that in 
the proposal for a national park, the amount of timber lost to commercial use 
would be very small. With present sustained yield methods, this additional 
acreage is not needed to maintain a large and strong forest industry in the State. 

With respect to the worthiness of this particular area for protection, I can 
testify that it is not only worthy, but must be protected. I have vacationed in 
every western national park in the United States and Canada, and can state 
with assurance that the area is spectacular and magnificent and unique—from 
heavily forested valleys to:true alpine landscapes. It is, essentially, the last 
such area, which now even has the possibility of being protected. The Forest 
Service proposal, which excludes the forested valleys, makes a mockery of con- 
servation and leaves a disjointed and fractured area. 

In view of the inability of the Forest Service to adequately protect such an 
area, I would strongly suggest that the National Park Service be involved in 
negotiations regarding the area, toward the possible establishment of such a 
park in the area: This would be the only way to permit access roads to the 
area while safeguarding its resources. As a geographer I am well aware of the 
need for efficient utilization of resources, but I am also cognizant of the entire 
national inventory of forest resources on the one hand, and recreation resources 
on the other. It is the latter resource which is in short supply. Scenic areas 
cannot be created, as forests now can. Hence, it is urgent that the area be set 
aside as soon as possible, in a satisfactory manner. 

Yours sincerely, 
‘Ricuarp L. Morr. 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEMHI CouNTY CATTLE AND Horse GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the economy of the State of Idaho is based upon its agricul- 
ture, mining, lumber, sheep and cattle industries, and the use of its waters for 
irrigation and hydroelectric powers ; and 

Whereas one of the great potential industries of the State of Idaho is its 
tourist trade and wildlife attractions ; and 

Whereas these industries are in turn dependent upon the wise and continuous 
utilization of the natural resources of the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States a bill 
known as S. 1123 to establish a National Wilderness Preservation System; and 

the enactment of this bill will deny to the natural resources industries 
of the State of Idaho the right to wisely develop the natural resources contained 
in the great primitive areas of this State, and further deny access to these primi- 
tive areas to millions of American citizens, all to the detriment of the said indus- 
tries and to the people of the State of Idaho: Now, therefore, be it 

ResoWwed, That the Lemhi County Cattle and Horse Growers Association, 
hereby declares that it is opposed to the enactment of 8, 1123, for the reasons 
that the enactment of said bill prevents the normal development and utilization 
of the natural resources contained in such a Wilderness system, that the agricul- 
tural, mining, timber, and cattle industries, and the wildlife and tourist 

austries will be irreparably damaged, and that the present very satisfactory 

‘normal administration of our na resources by the present land manage- 
it agencies will be superseded and replaced by another unnecessary Federal 
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STATEMENT/OF THE GOODING, IDAHO, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MARCH 25, 1959, 

This is to advice you that the Gooding Chamber of Commerce hereby reiterates 
its stand on the new wilderness bill S. 1123 as the stand previously ‘taken on 
§. 4028. 

The Gooding chamber can see no major change in this new bill and still 
thinks it represents: unwise and unsound land management policy. 

Effective administration of our public lands is now being done by existing 
agencies, such as the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and the 
National Park Service. The stated intention of the Forest Service is to “pre 
. serve a areas in their primitive state.” 

The proposed council would be a dup ication of existing agencies in all their 
ramifications of their present duties. 10 fact, it would be a pressure group, 
as we see it, for promoting new areas and privileges. 

‘Fhe economy of Idaho in a great. measure: depends upon the tourist attrac- 
tions we: have and the recreational and sportsman’s activities in these areas; 
We feel that large areas would be added to the new, system, reducing available 
land for use in its real sense, instead:of a sealed-off preservation. 

Nearby communities of the area depend upon available resources, such as 
minerals, timber, gas, oil, water, and recreational advantages, normally available, 

We further feel that such legislation is somewhat premature in view of the 
fact that a National Resource Committee will report on its findings not later 
than 1961. This report should be considered in any so-called wilderness bill, 
It is quite possible that more damage and waste may be done by sealing off, 
than by proper supervised use of our natural resources. 

As a community close to Idaho’s primitive and wilderness areas and part of 
the great State which will suffer most from such a bill, we are unalterably 
opposed to S. 1123, and all its ramifications. 


LETTER OF AaB S. Crawrorp, EpMonps, WASH. 


: Epmonps, WASH., April 5, 1959. 
on. HENRY M, JAcKsoN, 
| .8, Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deas Seaton Jackson; While the: wilderness bill hearing was taking place 
in Seattle last week, I was isolated in the mountains working on a photography 
project and did not learn of the hearing in time to submit.a statement. 

I am very'strongly in favor of the wilderness bill, and fervently hope to see 
it taken from committee discussion to eventual passage in the House and Senate. 
I feel that every reasonable compromise has been made with mining, grazing, 
and logging interests. The provisions of this bil? are no more than adequate fer 
the protection of the Nation’s remaining primitive areas, 

derness. country molded and tested the mettle of ‘the Fropieet men this 
Nation ever produced. How I wish Theodore Roosevelt, was alive today, 80 
he could testify to the benefits of wildertiess areas to the Nation. In a Nation 
ae retainer with spectator fos the healthy challenge of primitive 
mor, ie needed more than ever. lessons the wilderness teaches can 
outa mes be earth for those who are inadequately prepared to meet primitive 
comnts Bi its o terns. ‘But the gift of yalue beyond price that the 
Pied ae nee. 06 petive tein ming, and spirit, , ree_béheflelsl be’ eae Wilder by 
ctive parti on in aes ve al as they are. 
mess areas ae not only for fe seiie Rin oko aie , who. are ae fang vicstiy B i all 
their lives by spending thei mcrbbtion time eno skiing, m 
Sia, rene ia t t Ashing- and are still at it, long on ‘on beset and stout 
ea r 
; ce now ' to, preserve | ‘Hedi Wilderness areas. 
ry Sete wi tive: eeare ed vobbtecktta ve areas 
as changed only by time and the elem 
us. ; 


‘then fy tire generations 3 will " we 
I , ) 1 but Te hea 
ave a 8 hears Rite fod western 
: “the opposition © 
rh, . Pitta ta 
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treme. .One major figure in the opposition’s ranks made the statement that 
whatever, man can do in the commercial utilization of the Nation’s forest re 
sources, there will always be vast tracts of wilderness country left in the West. 
In view. of the rapid depletion of virgin forest land in the last three decades, the 
man’s argument is of extremely doubtful worth. Another representative of 
commercial interests argued that wildérness areas have no provision for the 
enjoyment of children and old people. That’s quite a statement for a cattle- 
man or a lumberman. One would be Indeed naive to think for a minute that 
those interested cared a damn if old people and children ever saw wilderness 

whether they are left as such or cut up by roads and logged off. Aside 
from the position of those that have advanced it, the argument is asinine in 
itself. There are many fields of worthwhile opportuntiy and endeavor that are 
not open to the very young and the very old. Is it not enough to say that the 
old have had their chances and the young have theirs coming up? 

In the realm of biological science, another desirable aspect of. wilderness 
areas is that they afford the opportunity to naturalists, professional and ama- 
teur, to observe and study wildlife in its natural habitat. Well, say the wil- 
derness area opponents, why not study wildlife in the national parks? One 
has only to consider the black bears of Yellowstone to realize that in national’ 
parks the proximity of man greatly affects the behavior of wildlife. 

There are many thousands of fine people in this State that have a deep and’ 
abiding love for the magnificent wild areas of our Cascades. Quite often they 
are not very articulate about their feeling for their forests and mountains. 
The vast majority of them are not in organizations like the Mountaineers, the 
Cascadians, or the Crag Rats. I’m not myself. They don’t have the capital 
to promote clever advertising campaigns and to hire lobbyists as the commercial 
interests do. Most of them probably didn’t know a hearing on the bill was 
going to take place in Seattle last week. And a good many of them are not 
entirely aware that such a thing as the ‘wilderness bill has been proposed. 
But that does not make their affection for their heritage of scenic beauty and 
spiritual refreshment any less. 

To the individual citizen, the issue, of course, reduced to its lowest terms, 
becomes: What are the wilderness areas worth in dollars and cents and 
what are they worth in esthetic values? 

I remember well Memorial Day in 1952. Five friends and I—all students 
at the University of Washington—had climbed Glacier Peak (enclosed folder). 
It had been a long, tough ascent up the Milk Creek Glacier, and we were resting 
on the summit. No one had spoken for several minutes. Then the party 
leader said quietly, “Well, this is ours!” For a moment, I thought he was 
speiking in terms of our attaining the summit or, in effect, victory over an 
antagonist. But turning to him, I quickly realized I was wrong. He was 
looking to the north at the other soaring, ice-sheathed peaks, at the glistening 
alpine lakes, at the forest and the tumbling mountain streams. I knew what 
he meant, then. It was ours. The whole magnificent scene was ours. And we 
had profited from it immeasureably, yet had taken nothing from it. It 
to us and to all others who loved it enough to enter it and respected it enough 
to prepare for it. 

I cannot conceive how anyone who walked where we walked that day and 
stood finally on that icy summit could consider spoiling that area for the few 
stubby dollars that would eventually and indirectly accrue to each citizen 
erate Primeval forest of that wilderness became & part of the State's 

omy. 

I cannot conceive how anyone who has children or who expects to raise 
children could deprive them of that experience, of that well-earned vista of 
what is timeless and eternal. 

I request that my statement be made a part of the pro-wilderness bill testf- 
mony of the recent Seattle hearing. 

Sincerely, 


JoHN §. Crawrorp. 


STATEMENT OF ©. FraNK BrocKMAN, SEATTLE; WASH. 


The following is a.strictly personal statement, made as a private individual. 
For the record, however, it should be stated. that the writer is a professor of 

on, the faculty of the College of Forestry, University of Washington, 
teaching, among other subjects, a course on recreational management of wild 
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lands.. Over 30 years in forestry and related fields includes experience as a 
professional forester (employed by the U.S. Forest Service, private industry, and 
the U.S. National Park Service) and, as previously noted (since 1946), as a 
forestry instructor. 

In considering enactment of legislation relative to the establishment of a 
national wilderness preservation system (S. 1123) it is important that certain 
facts be clearly recognized. These are as follows: 

1. Numerous opinions expressed by various individuals on all sides of this 
question indicate that there is little basic disagreement over the need for wilder- 
ness recreation or the advisability of reserving lands for such purposes. Diffi- 
culties over this question revolve largely about how such objectives might best 
be accomplished. 

' 2, Only those areas now designated as wilderness (or wild) areas, and already 
recognized as chiefly valuable for such use would be immediately affected by 
passage of this bill. Areas which presumably might be added at a later date 
‘would be included only after careful study, only after lapse of sufficient time to 
make such studies, and only after all aspects of each particular case had been 
adequately aired at public hearings. In short, there would be ample safeguards 
to prevent this form of land use from becoming out of balance with other needs. 

8. The proposed wilderness legislation does not modify the existing nature 
of administrative responsibility of areas involved. In particular it does not 
interfere with purposes as stated in the establishment of such Federal areas as 
national parks and national monuments, or national forests. However, agencies 
administering lands which concievably might be included as segments of the 
proposed wilderness system will be charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering such specifically designated areas so that their wilderness character will 
be maintained. 

Both the U.S. Forest Service and the U.S. National Park Service are already 
committed to such a program and have made great strides in that direction. The 
proposed wilderness legislation cannot be construed as a criticism of the fine 
efforts of those exemplary government bureaus; it simply aims. at stabilizing 
and giving legal congressional sanction to this form of land use. As everyone 
knows, national parks are established only by congressional action and cannot 
be modified except by Congress. National monuments are largely established 
by Presidential proclamation and can be so modified and wilderness and wild 
areas within the national forests are established, and modified, by administrative 
order (by the Secretary of Agriculture or the Chief of the U.S. Forest Service). 

4, Special provisions are made in the wilderness bill for certain activities when 
not in conflict with specific purposes of the land area in question. These include 
grazing of domestic livestock, prospecting, forest insect and disease control, and 
the like, 

Although the writer is not in complete agreement with the inclusion of certain 
of these special provisions on wilderness lands, the reasons for their inclusion 
are recognized; further, if, legislation of this type is to be passed certain con- 
cessions must necessarily be made. 

5. From a strict forestry point of view there is little, if any, conflict with 
other forms of forest land management. The vast proportion of forest lands 
included in existing wilderness. areas is of poor quality, ill adapted to sustained, 
economic timber production. In large measure the same can be said of forested 
areas which might logically be proposed for wilderness status. Even if some 
of these timbered areas which are, or which may be, included are loggable their 
relative low quality is such that their maintenance in a wilderness condition 
would be of advantage to forestry and to foresters in a variety of ways. In 
particular, reservation of such forest lands for wilderness use would intensify 
the growing forest research program, and intensify the industry’s search for 
better methods of forest management, harvest, and. utilization on the more 
axtensive areas of high quality and consequently more productive forest lands 

"+ rarely, if ever, are in conflict with wilderness use. By this means the 

Yession of forestry would be raised in public esteem, and the professional 
-orester would benefit by greater public recognition, broader professional oppor- 
tunities, and improved social and economic status. Maintenance of necessary 
future sustained timber supply would also be fostered by concentrating forestry 
efforts and activities on the more productive lands. 

6. In regard to the establishment of a National Wilderness Council which some 
people fear would exer¢ise authority’ over land administrating agencies, the 
wilderness bill specifically states that the Council “shall have no administrative 
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jurisdiction over any unit of the wilderness system nor any agency that does 
have such jurisdiction.” _This Council is designed to function primarily in an 
advisory capacity and to serve as a clearinghouse and repository for information 
relative to the wilderness system. 

7. Wilderness recreation is, a legitimate form of outdoor activity interesting 
to a constantly increasing number of people for which adequate provision should 
be made. Good planning, based upon careful study of all land values involved, 
should result in satisfying all legitimate public needs relative to our existing 
wild lands. Such needs, in addition to wilderness, include a variety of other 
recreational benefits adapted to more intensive recreational use (roads, camp- 
grounds, picnic areas, and so forth) as well as various industrial uses. 

While it is doubtful if any legislation will completely satisfy all points. of 
view, properly prepared legislation can be expected to develop a reasonable 
compromise. The wilderness bill (S. 1123) clearly states its objectives and is 
such a reasonable compromise. 

'8. Wilderness is a fragile quality; once destroyed it can never be completely 
regained. We still have an opportunity to establish and maintain lands of 
this type. If too long a time elapses before such action is taken it is likely 
that we may find it impossible to accomplish this objective. 


STATEMENT OF THE WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, INC, 


We have reviewed S. 1123, the national wilderness preservation bill, and find 
that in our opinion the numerous changes do not make it desirable legislation. 
Almost all of my testimony to your committee November 10, 1958, in San 
Francisco in opposition to S. 4028 will also apply to 8. 1123. It will not be 
repeated here. We would appreciate the inclusion of this letter as part of the 
record of the hearings on 8. 1123. 

Stated purposes. There may be some value in thoughtfully considering the 
public purposes listed in the bill: Recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, 
conservation and historical use, and enjoyment by the people in such manner as 
will leave them unimpaired for future use and enjoyment as wilderness. 

Recreation? ‘Wilderness provides a form of recreation not attainable in areas 
that have been influenced by man, according to proponents of the bill. This isa 
questionable point that is primarily of academic rather than practical concern. 
No matter how desirable wilderness-type recreation may. be, population pres- 
sures are not going to permit us to have any areas unmodified by man. 

We have 1% million acres of wild, wilderness and primitive areas in Cali- 
fornia national forests as well as 2 million acres of mountain land in national 
and State parks. Unless a patrolled fence is placed around them, they cannot 
be expected to continue as wilderness within 1 day’s travel of 15 to 20 million 
mobile people. As many as 800 people are found in one meadow of the San 
Jacinto primitive area in one afternoon. Other areas get heavy use. To pre- 
vent destruction of these areas through overuse, there must be permanent facil- 
ities established to manage and serve the users: At:the same time, other types 
of use can be designed to maximize the natural recreational potential of these 
areas. More wholesome recreation can be provided to more people through 
planned development of such areas than would result through their isolation as 

We must recognize that nature is not static. Any scene is going to 
change, and this change will be accelerated by man’s essential activities in areas 
adjacent to “wilderness.” We should also recognize that man can exercise some 
beneficial influence on the changes that will occur. 8. 1123 would prevent the 
full use of such skills. ‘ 

Many people have expressed the opinion that the recreational forests of south- 
ern California (The Angeles, Los Padres, Cleveland, and San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forests) are more attractive and safer for human use where they have 
been lightly logged to remove trees subject to windfall or insect attack because 
of low vigor. Certainly, such areas pose much less threat of fire or imsect: 

ge to adjacent forests. 

. Scientific? The value or potential value of “wilderness” for scientific use 
has not: been demonstrated. Although we have had wilderness areas formally 
labeled as such for many years, there is little evidence of their use for scientific 
study. If such:use were to develop, it would probably require various permanent 
facilities, which would be prohibited under the bill. 

$ » 
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Béaucational?. The value of such areas for education is: also. difficult to 
diseern. Although I have spent:extended periods in‘stich areas, I see no special, 
opportunities to impart knowledge through wilderness as opposed to such oppor- 


tunities in other areas devoted to other uses. Again, as in the developed na-. 


tional’ parks, much greater educational opportunities are afforded: where there 
are’ permanent facilities, such as museums and nature trails, established. 
Conservation? ‘The value of such areas for “conservation” depends on the: 
definition of the term, If it means “wise use” as defined: by many people, by 
the inclusion of this term the sponsors are saying that the enactment of the: 


bill ‘will bring wise use to a large area of public land, which presumably does, 


not have it now: By our opposition, we indicate our opinion that this judgment 
isunsound. ‘The enactment ofS. 1123 will not result ini wise use of the public's 
natural resources. i 

Historical? The value of such areas for “historical use and enjoyment” 
would appear to be very slight. These areas are “wilderness” because they 
were bypassed. Most of them are not typical of the areas of early settlement or 
of the routes of travel. Other areas were more attractive to early users for 
various reasons. Because of this, present “wilderness” is not valuable for the 
recording or explaining of past events. 

Unimpaired? We must also recognize that the proposed law would not result 
in these areas being left “unimpaired for future use and enjoyment as wilder- 
ness.” As mentioned above, these areas are changing and will continue to 
change. These changes will grow in importance as-these areas get increasingly 
more use. Even without use by man, his protection of adjacent forests from fire, 
insects, and disease, his management of game, etc., will all have their effects 
in such areas. If.we wish to-do so, we can arrest or modify the natural changes 
to achieve a desired effect. To do so, the managers of such areas must have 
more freedom of action than the proposed law would permit. 

The objective of S. 1123 cannot be obtained under the proposed legislation. 
For. this and other reasons previously given, it is our considered opinion that 
such legislation should not be enacted. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL Woot Growers ASSOCIATION 


We were pleased to learn that your committee scheduled further hearings in 
the West on the legislation to set up a national wilderness preservation system: 
Since our immediate past president, Don Clyde, appeared at’ the Salt Lake 
hearing last fall and presented our opposition testimony to this legislation, we 
did not: ask for time’to present an additional statement: at either the Seattle 
or Phoenix hearings because we did not want to overburden your committee. 

However, we: would like to inform your committee that the National Wool 
Growers Association is still opposed to the proposal to establish a national wilder~ 
ness: preservation system. The changes made in the new wilderness bill, 8.. 
1123, have in no way removed our opposition, and we still object to this proposed 
legislation for the: following reasons: 

1; It is a threat to the economy. and tax structure: of the:il Western States; 
where land is the basic resource: 

2. It is athreat'to the future:food needs of our growing population. 

3. The wilderness status and beauty of western areas can be maintained with 
properly managed, conservative multiple use of the important and renewable 
ae of these. areas under the administration of existing Government 
a es. 

4, The proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council would duplicate 
work of existing land agencies. This would be an added and unnecessary. cost 
of government: 

5 Tihhisis: special privilege legislation and’ contrary to the title, not. for the 
benefit.of the whole people. The areas proposed, roadless and without moder? 
facilities, would be made inaccessible to the whole people and would be reserved: 
forthe enjoyment of less than 1 percent of our population. 

6. We already have adequate wilderness areas protected through departmentat 
regniations and through legislation now in existence covering wildlife refuges, 
ae parks and monuments, and even wildernes areas within our national 

In addition to the above-named objections; we feel that such legislation is 
premature and should not be considered until after a report is rendered by the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission in 1961. 
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We will appreciate your having’ this letter inserted! in the: record: of your 
cotimittee’s Hearings on this wilderness legislation. 


ope enema 


STATEMENT OF THE SouTHERN OREGON ConsEBVATION & Tree FarM. ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Oregon Conservation & Tree Farm Association, established in 
1947, consists of 65 member companies in Jackson and Josephine Counties. in 
southwest Oregon.. These members are in the business of logging and production 
of forest products, an annual output of over 750 million board feet, log 
s¢ale, Or more than 90 percent of total Wedge for this area. Their payroll 
for 5,975 employees in 1957 was $28,709,628. This. représents 84.6 percent of 
the persons.employed in the manufacturing industries, and the payroll is 85.1 
percent of the total for the same group. The total value of products produced was 
$97,891,705 in 1956. This association, through its two radio-communications sys- 
tems of some 150 two-way mobile units, is proud of its past public service record. 
Its cooperative fire agreement among its members, close coordination with public 
forest fire protection agencies, its radios placed in the disaster car, ambulance, 
and recreation areas constitutes an invaluable asset. to the local communities 
during emergencies of all sorts. 

The forest products industry in this area depends heavily on Government- 
owned timber for its raw material. The Federal Government owns 1,303,545 
acres of the total 2,220,470 acres or 58.7 percent of the commercial forest lands 
in Jackson and Josephine Counties.. On these Federal lands are 19,294,786,000 
board feet of the total 25,021,309,000 board feet of timber, or 77.2 percent. 

After careful study by the Southern Oregon Conservation & Tree Farm Asso- 
ciation its board of directors do here and now wish to. register vigorous oppo 
sition to the terms and conditions of Senate bill 1123, known as the wilderness 
bill, and further wish to have their views entered in the record accordingly. Fol- 
lowing are reasons for our position : 

1. The national forests were originally established with the multiple-use con- 
cept in mind to serve the greatest good for the greatest number in the long run. 
They have established numerous natural, priniitive, and wilderness areas as a 
need for them has been recognized. We feel that under the present policies of 
the Forest Service that sufficient establishment of additional wilderness areas 
will be made when and as the need arises, and further that an additional gov- 
ernmental body to do this is unnecessary and unwarranted. In the U.S. Forest 
Service we have the best qualified men in the business who will, under present 
regulations, determine the need and methods to fulfill this need. Why set up 
another costly bureau that is unnecessary? 

2. The need for this legislation has not been shown. It has not been demon- 
strated that the U.S. Forest Service or the National Park Service is not doing a 
Yo ong job of administering the vast system of wilderness which each has 

aside. 

8, This association is in favor of having sufficient.and wisely chosen. wilderness 
areas, but it is not in favor of adding millions. of acres to areas, slightly used by 
less than 1 percent of the national forest’ reereationists who constitute only a 
portion of the general public. This. legislation does not foster the “greatest good 
ne hang tng jl run,” as directed by the Agriculture Secretary, 

4. The establishment of vast. wilderness areas. precludes the developments o: 
roads for fire protection purpeses, insect and disease control, and proper admin- 
istration of highly valuable resources which could be decimated in short time by 

natural causes. In areas where lightning fires are common, and much of 
the proposed ureas are, this presents a real problem. Through our radio systems 
and fire protection organization ¢veluntary), which has been active over the past 
12 years, we have been instrumental in holding the losses due to fire to a 
minimum. Without roads this would have been-impossible. Vast brush fields 
are living examples. of uncontrolled natural devastation in areas then without 


5. This. bill threatens the development of the national forests: in..southwest 
on as there are still extensive areas in the primitive state. This could reduce 

the allowable cut. of their timber erop which in turn. would reduce. the income 
to the counties by a reduction of national forest receipts, 25 percent of which 
teverts to the counties in. lieu of taxes, It further threatens the economy of 
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southwest Oregon by withdrawing large areas from development under multiple- 
use policies, especially when it is realized that 58.7 percent of the total com- 
mercial forest land is under Federal Government ownership and control. In 
addition it would reduce basic payrolls of the counties. 

6. The shortsighted public policies in this bill would invoke a discouraging 
handicap upon the West which already has a large portion of the Nation’s 
dedicated wilderness reservations. The development of the West’s natural 
resources is vital in its preparation 'to support an estimated 40 percent of the 
Nation’s population by the year 2000. 

7. This bill fails to provide for approval of States and counties where natural 
resources are withdrawn or to remunerate annually such States and counties for 
losses of revenues and economic development thus incurred. I quote from a 
letter admittedly written by Gifford Pinchot for the signature of Agriculture Sec- 
retary James Wilson to Pinchot as Chief of the Forest Service at the time the na- 
tional forests were transferred from the Department of the Interior to Agricul- 
ture on February 1,1905. It readsin part: 

“In the management of each reserve, local questions will be decided upon 
local grounds; the dominant industry will be considered first, but with as little 
restriction to minor industries as may be possible ; sudden changes in industrial 
conditions will be avoided by gradual adjustments after due notice; and where 
conflicting interests must be reconciled, the question will always be decided upon 
from the standpoint of the greatest good of the greatest number in the long run.” 

8. This association firmly believes that consideration of wilderness legislation 
at this time is premature, pending the report of the President’s Natural Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission in 1961, which will be based on 
the most comprehensive survey ever made of this Nation’s recreational resources 
potential, habits, and needs, including wilderness needs. 

The language setting forth the purposes of the national forests in the act of 
June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 35; 16 U.S.C. 475) is as follows: 

“No public forest reservation shall be established, except to improve and pro- 
tect the forest within the reservation, or for the purpose of securing favorable 
conditions of waterflows, and to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the 
use and necessities of citizens of the United States,” 

How can inaccessible wilderness in which water development, the practice of 
forestry and adequate forest protection are precluded fulfill the basic purposes 
of the national forest? By no stretch of the imagination is this proposed legisla- 
tion compatible with the true intent of the above-quoted act. 


LeTTer oF T. R. anp Littian C. SHELDON, EVERETT, WASH. 


Everett, WAsH., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Siz: We are the owners of a small parcel of forest property and beach 
property on Hood Canal at Potlatch, Wash. We have read the proposed legis- 
lation S.'1128. We strongly oppose this legislation for the following reasons: 

As owners of property, we attempt to protect this property from trespass by 
others. ‘The State of Washington is carrying out a campaign of considerable 
magnitude to invite visitors to this State to further develop the tourist industry. 
A large portion of this tourist group believes that a tour of the Olympic Highway 
loop would be of interest: but are disappointed in the lack of recreational facili- 
ties. ‘They, therefore, knowingly and unknowingly use private property for 4 
chance to get out of the car, off the highway, and into the woods or water. 

The State of Washington can ill afford under its financial condition to spend 
large sums of money in the development of additional tourist attractions. | 

-In establishing by law the prohibitions against development of reserved land, 
S. 1123, affecting Federal lands, prohibits forever the responsible agencies from 
building additional roads whereby these visitors could enjoy roadside recreation. 
S. 1123 is, therefore, not in the best interest of the individual property owner 
in the State of Washington nor the community of the State of Washington. 

It is impossible to establish and maintain gates on private property as the 
public demands access even to small areas such as ours. Consequently, during 
periods of nonfire hazard, we open our gates even though public roads make 
access to our property. No point on our property is more than 1 mile from 
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established public highway. S..1123 proposes to establish artificial gates on all 
roads leading to sacred areas and forever prohibit the development of roads 
into areas that will be vitally needed for the use of all our citizens. This S. 1123 
strongly promotes the idea that our resources are for a selected few. It is highly 
objectionable minority group legislation. 
We strongly oppose this legislation and ask that you, too, lend your support 
and vote against this proposal, 8. 1123. 
T. R. SHELDON. 
LILLIAN C. SHELDON. 


LETTER OF BARBARA RIEMAN, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 30, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. JAcKson, 


Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 


Deak Senator Jackson: Having returned yesterday from vacation the date 
of the wilderness bill hearing crept up on us and this letter is late. Neverthe 
less, I feel compelled to write. We hope that you will do what you can to make 
this bill successful in being made law in this session of Congress. 

Having lived in 8 States and traveled in 45 including Alaska, I honestly be- 
lieve that these tiny remnants of wilderness area are Washington’s most precious 
possession and unique contribution to the country, indeed to the world. Such 
magnificent scenery combined with a lack of vicious animals (such as Kodiak 
‘bears or poisonous snakes) and relatively kind weather conditions simply does 
not exist anywhere else that I have ever heard of. To this should be added the 
accessibility of these areas. If these areas are usurped by those shortsighted 
-and greedy persons who see trees in terms of board feet and unlittered beaches 
‘in terms of concessions, they will be once and for all, irretrievably gone. The 
-decision that is to be made will be made for all time for all men. 

As I understand it no areas open to lumbering, grazing, or mining will be 
‘affected. I should like to know why, if these interests have no ulterior designs 
on these areas, this bill is being held up. 

If I could be shown one logging operation area which could conceivably be 
‘used for anything else whatever, or one tourist accommodation area which is 
not a monumental garbage dump I would be a long ways toward being sold on 
the arguments of the wilderness bill opponents. 

I have been a resident of Washington since my graduation from the University 
of Washington in 1950 and would not consider living anywhere else. 

Yours truly, 


BARBARA RIEMAN. 


LETTER OF SARAH P. Brit, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 30, 1959. 
‘Senator Henry M. Jackson, 


Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

Daag Sm: I am strongly in favor of the wilderness bill, S. 1128. Preserva- 
‘tion of our existing wilderness areas in our national parks seems to me a 
matter of vital concern to a majority of citizens, particularly in view of the 
tremendous upsurge of park use and attendance during recent years, through- 
out the country. Our own State contains some of the best (and last remaining) 
Of these areas. It is toward the public good that they be maintained. 

Yours truly, . 


Saran P. BI. 


LETTER OF JANE BARRETT, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 30, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 


Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

Deak SENATOR JacKsSON: I should very much like to have it included 
inthe record’ that: I am anxiously in favor of the wilderness bill, 8. 1123. As 
-great music, literature, and art are essential in the everyday living and history 
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of man 8048 the magnificent land—untouched—and this is true whether all mem 
know % or not. ‘We are most eager for the passage of $. 1128. 
incerely, , 


JANE BARRETT... 
el 


LETTER OF BEACH BaRRETT, M.D., SEATTLE, WAGH. 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 31, 1959.. 
Senator JACKSON, 
Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

Deak SENATOR JACKSON: I would like to go on record as strongly sup-. 
porting the wilderness bill, S, 1123. 

To log the upper slopes of the Northern Cascades and similar areas in the- 
country seems extremely shortsighted. Recreational values will be at an in- 
creasing premium as the years go by. I cannot believe that proper management 
of present timberlands will fail to meet our need for wood in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Beacu Barrett, M.D. 


LETTER OF WaRkD J. AND Lois IkwIn, Mercer IsLanp, WaAsH. 


MERCER IsLAND, WaA8sH., March 29, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Senator Jackson: Jobs do not permit our attendance at this hearing;: 
nevertheless we want to state our approval of the wilderness bill and our hopes: 
that it will win out in spite of vociferous opposition from vested commercial 
interests. We trust that loud noises by representatives of this small minority- 
will not be allowed to obscure the fact that passage of this bill will benefit the- 
bulk of our population. This inventory of our remaining wilderness, and a uni-- 
fied plan for its future is long overdue. 

Very truly yours, 
Warp J. Inwin. 
Lots J. IRwin. 


LETTER: OF W. T. EDMONDSON, SEATTLE, WASH. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY, 
Seattle, Wash., March 27, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, ' 
Wilderness Hearing, Federal. Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear SenwatToR Jackson: I wish to express my strong support for the wilder-- 
ness bill. Because of the scientific value of maintaining wilderness areas un- 
disturbed, this bill is of very great importance. Our successful exploitation of~ 
natural resources depends on our understanding of nature. Such understand- 
ing is far from complete, and cannot be achieved if we fail to preserve wilder- - 
ness areas. Defeat of the bill would be a distinct step: backward in our national’ 
policy toward natural resources. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. T. EnMonpson, 
Professor of Zoology. 


LETTER OF JAMES M. Lea, TacoMAa, WASH. 


Tacoma, WasH., March 29, 1959. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

DEAR SENATOR JAcKson : The purpose ofthis letter is to express my support - 
for S. 1123, the wilderness bill. 

_I ama lover of! nature and believer in saving for the future, especially F 
thing irreplaceable. I,do not feel that the bill provides sufficient hardship ee 
commercial interests that it should be allowed to die. 
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Establishment of Government policy in favor of preserving wilderness and 
establishment of more formal administration is needed at this time. 
Yours truly, 
JAMES M. LEA. 


STATEMENT OF THE MouNT VERNON (WaAsH.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mount VeENon, WasH., March 26, 1959. 
_ Senator James E, Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Commitice on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.O. 

Deak ‘Siz: The board of directors of the Mount Vernon Chamber of Commerce 
‘respectfully wishes to register its opposition to the wilderness preservation bill 
-on the basis that it would result only in wasteful duplication in the administra- 
ition of lands set aside as wilderness and primitive reserves. At the present time, 
the U.S. Forest Service, the National Park Service, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs are ably managing the lands under their custody and the ereation of.a 
policymaking commission, as conceived by the Senate bill in question, serves 
no valuable purpose and would. needlessly complicate the administration of 
-wilderness areas. 

The Mount Vernon Chamber of Commerce recognizes the importance of suit- 
‘able areas maintained in their primitive state for the enjoyment and recreation 
-of the American public. We further belieye that the present administration of 
ithese lands by the various agencies is entirely satisfactory, and that the pro- 
“posed change would aiid to the cost of the public land management while con- 
itributing nothing to its administration. 

Respectfully submitted. 


' Jack 'W. Marry, 
Member, Board. of Directors, 
Mount Vernon Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF THE TACOMA SpPorRTSMEN’S CLUB, INC., 'B. W. Lon, CHAIRMAN 


} j Tacoma, WASH. 
“COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAB AFFAIRS, 
Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 
‘(Attention Senator Henry M. Jackson, Wilderness Hearings). 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to make the following statement and testimony for the 
mecords regarding the wilderness bill and the forces in opposition to the bill. 

We are constantly testing in Congress and other legislative bodies the ability 
of our people to meet change and maintain the checks and balances which will 
‘seeure and insure continued, healthy national growth and general welfare. 
‘From: time ‘to time it is mecessary, fitting, and prefitable that. we challenge the 
being, the condition, and the development of the basic factors: of; private enter- 
Prise and collective interests so that both would contribute fully to the general 
‘welfare of all individuals of our society. bats q y 

of research, past allotments, and subsidies, granted by State and Na- 
tional ‘Governments in. the efforts to banish want, have resulted in production 
‘far im excess of our requirements, but left.us with faulty, distribution, re- 
‘cessive and controlled collective interests, and. domination by private enter- 
‘prise-and; industry... Our ,system:of cheeks and balances, designed and imple- 

by ‘the fonnders of our, country and .necessary to the: welfare of a free 

People are being aborted, and in some, cases almost destroyed. | 
», Reday: we havea condition of private enterprise running wild with. little.of 
‘directive force except profit. of unlimited. production ; of collective. interest 
forces, recessive. as; to check and balance, and, nationally unorganized.so that 
education, medicine, and law, become propaganda, prey,,and escapement rather 
‘than the constructive forces of continued sound, healthy, national growth. 
: Piecemeal, stopgap legislation has been in Congress for years trying to stem 
the rising torrent of uncb’ -ked private enterprise forces for the earning of a 
‘living over the collective interest for the building of a greater nation and the 
living of a fuller lifé. 

Our collective ‘interests, originally closely knit by proximity and common 
living conditions, are now widely separated by distance, changed conditions, 
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and complexities of modern life without even an executive department for coun- 
sel, guidance, and aggregation of the forces for liberty, opportunity, and free- 
dom of our people in the living of a full well-rounded life. 

This multi-trillion-dollar legacy (which includes wilderness areas) is paid 
for, and, belonging to all Americans, should not be dissipated before the full 
fact and need, present and future, are established. 

We still own that 1 acre out of 6 collectively. That 1 acre has been and 
still is the center or the nucleus of our way of life. That 1 acre is the bottom 
of the barrel. That 1 acre is a storehouse. That 1 acre is a measuring stick. 
That 1 acre is the biggest private club in the world for all Americans for all 
time. That 1 acre has multiple uses and contains most of our hunting, fishing, 
sport, recreations, vacationing areas, nature’s laboratories, and is the center 
of our collective interests, in and around which are grouped our rights, liberty, 
and freedoms, 

Wilderness areas of the 13 western public domain States is a very small area, 
but an important part of the public domain movement. 

The forces opposing both the wilderness measure of this State as well as 
the public domain movement are the same predatory forces asking for special 
privileges, rights, and stability of tenure at the expense of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Their movement and objective is best timed and most 
effective, when delays can be continued so that movements of encirclement, en- 
croachment, and vested interests in public lands, both State and national, can 
be secured under present conditions and lack of factual information. 

By encirclement I mean and refer to several instances in the 13 western public 
domain States where access to large blocks of public domain are being con- 
trolled by rings of private holdings. 

By vested: interests I refer to acts in Western State legislatures.where the 
raiders attempt on State lands to secure the rights and interests denied by the 
1897 decision which stated that they enjoyed a privilege—not a right; when 
the 83d session of Congress denied the tenets of S. 2548 and the denial of 
the purchase of 145 million acres of some 15,000 permittees on a 30-year contract. 

I would support the wilderness bill as necessary at this time, that it is sound 
and does not change present conditions as they now exist, that it is a stopgap 
for further raiding of resources at this time. 

Until we have the facts of our remaining public domain, which includes the 
wilderness areas htat wilderness bill would help hold the areas until Congress 
has made a research of our public domain in terms of the economy of today 
and the American people are able to plan the future for both the earning by pri- 
vate enterprise and the living through collective interests of our way of life. 


B. W.. Lyon, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE Petite Firm Co., DALE PETITE, PRESIDENT 


Petite Film Co. would like to go on record as favoring the» wilderness bill 
(8S. 1128). We have spent a good deal of time and money making 16-millimeter 
color motion pictures to tell the story of several wilderness areas that need 
protection. One film, “The Olympic Rain Forest,” was filmed in the Olympic 
National Park. This unique forest, with its moss-draped giant trees, has been 
under attack by local timber interests every few years for the last 50 or 80 
years. Copies of this film have been purchased by schools all over the United 
States for classroom use, and these schools will suffer loss if the forest is de 
stroyed and the film is no longer valid. 

The high mountain alpine areas are safe from the timber interests because 
there are no big trees there, but the hungry animals of the herder would gobble 
up any tender plants found there, including the alpine wildflowers which need 
the protection of the wilderness bill: ‘The story of these inspiring flower meadows 
is told in our sound-color film, “Alpine Wildflowers.” } 

These are just two of the types of ‘existing wilderness areas which need the 
protection of the wilderness bill. ; am 
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LETTER oF OLAUS J. MuRIE, MoosE, Wyo. 
Moosz, Wro., March 25, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior Affairs, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear SENATOR MuRgRAY: As a resident of the western country for many years, 
I have spent a great deal of time in Oregon and Washington, and I would like 
to express my thoughts on what this Pacific coast country is like and what it 
can mean to us and its future citizens. 

My first experience was in the coast region of Oregon in 1910. At that time I 
had a chance to appraise the western coast forest and what it can mean to us. I 
can only hope that people in the future may still have the opportunity to have 
experience in the bits of primeval forest that we of today may be unselfish enough 
to bequeath to them, that they may have similar inspiration in some wild 
America. 

In 1911 I spent a summer at the Friday Harbor marine station in Pudget 
Sound, a summer which came again to my mind in August 1958 when I took 
part in the beach hike on the Olympic Peninsula, when it was so apparent that 
the American people are losing a precious opportunity, as our natural Pacific 
beaches go on dwindling at an alarming rate. 

In 1916-17 I spent a winter in the Olympic Mountains, and again in 1933 and 
1934 I spent many months in those wonderful mountains, in a study of the 
wildlife for the Biological Survey. I have also had the pleasure of exploring 
parts of the Cascade Mountains. 

Throughout these years and all these travels in the most beautiful parts of the 
Pacific States, it has become obvious that we are dealing here with a resource 
both tangible and intangible in character that can mean so much to us as a 
nation. 

As we view the events of world history, and as we now have the wonderful 
chance to appraise the mistakes that so many nations have made years ago, we 
have the privilege of appraising ourselves and avoiding those mistakes. 

As we look back over the past few decades, we can see how the love of beauti- 
ful country has been growing at an astonishing rate. People more than ever 
appreciate the out of doors, love the wild places; more than ever they seek 
these wildernesses, to hunt and fish, to photograph, to sketch and paint, to study 
the important scientific secrets of ecology in such places (ideal for science), or 
just for the pleasure of being in such places. 

America is one of the places on this globe where we still have a chance to 
save some bits of wilderness. In a very real sense, America is on trial. Are we 
wise enough to accept this international responsibility, to be a. world leader in 
something that everywhere is recognized as action on a high level?. A number 
of men in our Congress are now trying, by means of this bill, merely to give 
expression, to recognize as a national policy, the wilderness philosophy that has 
already been aceepted by so many of our people. Surely we are not so selfish, 
80 arbitrary, that we refuse to express ourselves nationally as approving such a 
high motive in building American civilization. 

I sincerely hope that our Congress will exhibit the spirit that made our 
country so great in the early years of its history, and readily pass this wilderness 
bill, which hurts no one and can mean so much for the respect accruing to our 
Government. 

Respectfully yours, 


Oraus J. MurRie. 


STATEMENT OF THE OMAK, WaSH., CHAMRER OF COMMERCE 
Omak, WasH., March 28, 1959. 
Hon, James Murray, 


nm, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Whereas our city of Omak and the entire Okanogan 
Valley is so dependent, upon forest and wild lands and the products therefrom, 
We are extremely interested in what changes in use might be made of these 
lands and products ; and 

Whereas the wilderness preservation bill (S. 1123) .or any, other wilderness 

bill that will. affect the wildland use, and restrict the multiple .use thereof 
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will mean so much to/ our economy, we. are most anxious that every considera- 
tion be given to any changes that might be made: Now, therefore, be it 
‘Resolved, ‘That the ‘Omak Chamber of Commerce ask the Congress of the 
United States to defer the passing of any legislation affecting the multiple use 
of the wild lands; and further be it 
Resolved, That no change in administration of the uses of these ‘lands now set 
aside as wilderness areas be made until the ‘National Outdoor) Recreation Re- 


‘sources Review Commission appointed: ‘by President Eisenhower has made its 


full report: and thas had reasonable time for study thereof. 
We further ask the privilege of submitting a ‘written brief in more detail for 
your consideration ‘within the'next 30 days. 
Respectfully submitted. 
OMAK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Bart M. Rosertson, President, 


LETTER OF ROBERT BUNN, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 30, 1959. 


GENTLEMEN: My name is Robert Bunn. . Have lived here most of my life; 
have lumbering investments. 

There is undue concern over narrowing the tax base. Once land is cut there is 
little cash flow. at tree farm rates ’til next harvest, 

Granted there is no direct dollar benefit from wilderness, per se. 

L foresee inereased use offsetting this, eventually. generating more dollars in 
fringe areas than commercial development. 

Let -us-pass this bill. You can rely on business: and labor keeping rein on 
holiday-minded groups. 

Rospert Bunn, 


STATEMENT OF THE OKANOGAN (WASH.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OKANOGAN, WAS8H., March 28, 1959. 
Hon. Jamies MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior'and Insular Affaire, 


-Senate Office Building, Washington, D.O. 


. Dear Senator Murray: Whereas our city of Okanogan and the-entire Okano- 


_gan Valley is so depentént ‘upon forest and‘wild latids and’ the products there 
‘from ‘we are éxtremely interésted in what ¢hanges in use that might be made 


of these lands and’ products ; and si 
Whereas the wilderness’ preservation ‘bill (‘S. 1128)’or any’ other wilderness 
bill that will affect the wild land use and restrict the ‘multiple use’ thereof’ will 
medah ‘so much to‘ our economy, we are‘ most anxious that every consideration 
be'given to any changes that might be mate: Now; théréfore, be'it . 
‘Resotved, ° t the’ Okanogan’ Chamber of ‘Comimerce ask the Congress of tlie 
United States to defer the passing of ‘any’ legislation affecting the multiple use 


- Of the wiid lands ;'and further’ be it 


Resolved, That no change in administration of the uses ’of these’ lands now sét 


‘aside as wilderness be ‘ntade*utitil ‘the National’ Outdoor ‘Recreation Re- 


their full report and have had reasonable time for study thereof. 


sources Review Commission appointed by President Hisenhower Have ‘mate 
‘We further ask the privilege of submitting a written brief in more detail for 


_your consideration within the next 30 days. 


Respectfully, submitted. Tp uid aay, 
OKANOGAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
WW a Rosert L. Sonrock, President. 


; « ae 


STATEMENT OF THE PATEROS, (Wasit.) CHAMBER OF CoMMEROE 


ko139 borg ol) b mas DT 8 | Seaietog, Waser; Moreh 27,1959.’ 
“Senator Jamis DH). Murray, ~ BOS IB ES AITSS vi ” 
‘Chairman, Interior and Ingular Affairs Committee, : 

‘US. Senate, Washington, DO, ae pe a ee : , 

‘Dear Ste: The'Patetos Chaiiber of Cotameérte Wishes to ‘submit the following 

~ xresolution in regard to the wilderness preservation bill: 
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Whereas passage of such a bill would remove.a large portion, of our recrea- 
tional area and forest ds from the control of the Forest Service who we feel 
are doing an excellent job of management; and 

Whereas such a bill would necessitate the establishment of an unnecessary 
“eouncil” which would be a pressure and propaganda. group premoting new 
wilderness areas and special privileges; and 

Whereas any future changes which might be deemed desirable would be al- 
most prohibitive under this act, and might well affect the economy and future- 
welfare of our State; and 

Whereas we are opposed to any act which will prohibit the multiple use of all 
our natural resources ; and 

Whereas we feel this type of ee is class legislation and not in the- 
interest of the general public: Therefore be it 

ResoWwed, That the Pateros Chamber of Commerce go on record as being op- 
posed to the passage of the wilderness preservation bill and a copy of this resolu-- 
tion be sent to our congressional representatives. 


WAYNE MaAtItTLanp, President. 





STATEMENT OF THE OREGON CATTLEMEN’s ASSOCIATION, Ep Cotes, SECRETARY 


Seattie, WasH., March,31, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson. 

Dear SENATOR JAcKSON: The Oregon Cattlemen’s Association, presented. testi-- 
mony in November 1958 in Bend, Oreg., in opposition to the proposed national 
wilderness preservation system, 8, 4028. 

In view of the many witnesses appearing at the Seattle hearing and in order- 
to conserve time of the hearing cammntttene the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association 
wishes to be on record as r ur testimony as presented in Bend, Oreg.,. 
and urge that Congress take no on a S. 1123 until such time that they ean. 
review since of the so-called Rockefeller committee. 

incerely, 
OREGON CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Ep. Coius, Secretary, 





Srarement OF THE INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF pibala Locan 88, 
_. Disrrier 28 


SHELTON, WasH., March 27, 1959. 


“GENTLEMEN : Since’bill 8. 1123; if pagani'e could cause Hardship to the eieseiiag 
people in timber dependent communities under existing policies of multiple use- 
een yield, this local union expresses its opposition to this proposed. leg- 


"ane tiberness legislation as proposed in S. 1123 could restrict areas of Federal 
lands to a single use while the intent should always be toward mei 
Te ene erate eases Sete ee Or ee pre n' ” 
wilderness. eouncil, cadid tena to conflicting direction involying- other floret’ 
. now  Goallieed oy atuetins Federal ls of forest Pa Ge as ts Service, 
these: lands as to’ rae r place mith Saar e of the con ret. of 
+ Very traly yours, | 3 

:* Hat B: JaGNow, Sebtetory. 
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STATEMENT OF THE TacoMA (WaAsH.) SPoRTSMEN’s CLUB AUXILIARY 


Tacoma, WasuH., March 28, 1959. 
Re wilderness hearing. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Federal Courthouse, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sm: The Tacoma Sportsmen’s Club Auxiliary Executive Board are in favor 
of supporting the wilderness bill, S. 1123. 
We request that our letter of support be made a part of the hearing record, 
We are in favor to support the wilderness bill. 
THE EXECUTIVE BoagD OF THE TACOMA 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB AUXILIARY, 
MoURIEL HrvatTin, Secretary. 


LETTER OF Dr. RICHARD L. MORRILL, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


SEATTLE, WA8H., March 30, 1959. 
Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: This letter is in reference to the wilderness bill now under con- 
sideration by your committee, and specifically in reference to the North Cascades 
area. If possible, may it be inserted in the record of the hearing today in Seattle, 
which I could not attend? 

I am an instructor in geography, with special training in the field of resource 
utilization and allocation, including forest and recreational resources. I am 
also acquainted with the North Cascades region, as a result of numerous trips 
throughout the area. The problem is whether an area should be set aside for 
protective and recreational use or be utilized for minerals and lumber in the 
usual way. * 

A perusal of maps of the timber resources of Washington, and statistics of 
the volume of stands indicates a large proportion of timber actually lies in pri- 
vate land, and outside national forests. If an area were withdrawn, such as 
that in the proposal for a national park, the.amount of timber lost to commercial 
use would be very small. With present sustained yield methods, the additional 
acreage is not needed to maintain a large and strong forest industry in this 
State. Ji 

With respect to the worthiness of this particular area for protection, I can 
testify that it is not only worthy, but must be protected. I have vacationed in 
every western national park in the United States. and Canada, and can state 
with assurance that the area is spectacular and magnificent and unique—from 
heavily forested valleys to, true alpine landscapes. It is, essentially, the last 
such area, which now even has the possibility. of..being protected. The Forest 
Service proposal which excludes the forested valleys, makes a mockery of con- 
servation, and leaves a disjointed and fractured.area. It would be as if Glacier 
Park were limited to the tops of peaks... { 

In view of the inability of the Forest Service to. adequately protect such an 
area, I would strongly suggest that the National Park Service be involved in 
negotiations, regarding. the area, toward the possibility of, establishing such 
park in the area. This would be the only way to permit access roads to the area 
while safeguarding its resources. As a geographer.I .am well aware of the need 


for efficient utilization of resources, but I am also cognizant of the entire, 


national inventory of forest resources on the one hand and recreation resources 
on the other. It is the latter resource, which is in serious short supply. 
areas cannot be created, as forests now can. Hence it is urgent that the area 
be set aside as soon as possible in some suitable way. 
Yours sincerely, 
Dr. RicHarp L. MorgILt1, 
Department of Geography. 
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L&TTER OF STELLA PEARL RUNGE, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WaSsH., March 30, 1959. 





















‘Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Wilderness Hearing, 
Federal Courthouse, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

I came to the courthouse this morning, March 30, and heard the’ testimony 
given up until noon. 

I did not have written testimony to hand in, so now I am writing one, repre- 
‘senting nearly 100 women. One club is the Rainier Beach Women’s Club, the 
ther is the Hillside Garden Club, both of Seattle. 

We heartily endorse the wilderness bill, S. 1123. Also we hope the com- 
mercial interests have our generation and the generations to come in mind 
before they use up all our natural resources. 

STELLA PEARL RUNGE, 
President of Rainier Beach Women’s Club, 
Member of Hillside Garden Club. 


LETTER oF Harry Dost, Jk., SEATTLE, WASH. 






































SEATTLE, WasH., March 30, 1959. 
‘Senator JamMEs EH. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Deak SENATOR MugRAy: Please include my comments in the record of the 
March 30, 1959, hearing at Seattle on wilderness bill, S. 1123, as follows: 

1. Commercial logging, selective or otherwise, greatly reduces the recreational 
value of forested areas because— 

(a) Wildlife is driven away to more remote regions. 

(b) Scenic beauty is destroyed. 

(c) Entry into regions where logging is conducted is often forbidden 
during the summertime because of the fire hazard. 

2. We must determine if it is better to serve the short-range interests of the 
logging industry or to retain those few remaining noncommercialized recrea- 
tional areas and thus serve the long-range recreational interests of the entire 
Nation. Along this line, I wish to add that our society is providing continually 
imereased leisure for the individual and we must therefore not judge the re- 
ereational needs of the Nation entirely by today’s standards. 

8. Those same areas which are under question; also are part of the remaining 
national watershed. We as a country are becoming increasingly aware of an 

g national water shortage. I believe that the recreational interests 
of the individual are generally compatible with the use of these areas for 
water sources and that neither of these interests are compatible with logging. 

Yours very truly, 
Harry Dost, Jr. 


Lerrer or Mary E. THALER, SPOKANE, WASH. 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 31, 1959. 
Dein SENATOR Jackson: Although the hearings on the wilderness bill are at 
this moment in session in Seattle, T hope this expression of support for it can 
be included with the others you have received. 
The forests and mountains, in their altogether satisfying richness, are within 
easy reach of people like ourselves who rely on our ‘car to take us into the 
erness.. Last summer, for instance, my husband and I spent a 2-week 
vacation traveling entirely within the State of Washington. For the moderate 
cost of $170, for car and all other expenses, we camped out in Mount Rainier 
National Park, Olympic Park, Mount Baker National Forest, Glacier Peak Wild- 
erness Area, and on the east side of the Cascades in Okanogan National Forest. 
With our sleeping bags, camp stove, and tent, we had a most relaxing and in- 
teresting trip. We stayed in motels twice, and the rest of the time admired 
the trees and the birds and the mountains surrounding us; also the ocean. 
In fact, perhaps we should submit this as a testimonial for the chamber of 


Commerce to use in —s Washington State as a place for unsurpassed i 
Tecreation. 
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Surely it would be a mistake to give up what is irreplaceable of nature's. 
bounties. This family votes for the wilderness bill. 


Mary E. THAter. 


LetrTer or Grace E. Howarp, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 30, 1959, 
Hon, Henry M. Jacx 
Federal Court House, Sec Seattle, Wash. 
~ My Dear Senator Jackson: I attended the public hearing on the wilderness 
bill Monday, March 30, in the Federal Court House, Seattle. 
_ Please put my name on record in favor of the wilderness bill, S. 1123. Thank 


Sincerely yours, 
Grace E. Howarp. 


Lerrer or Err Louise CHAPMAN, Des MoINEs, WasH. 


Des Moinss, WasH., March 22, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Wilderness Hearing, 
Federal Court House, Seattle. 


Deak Stz: Having had the joy of exploring in many of the wilderness areas: 
in this State, I urge most heartily that future generations be given the same 
opportunity through the passage of wilderness bill, ‘8S: 1123. 

Very truly yours, 
ed Erriec Louise CHAPMAN, 


os 


LETTER OF BEVERLY, J,.AND BERNHART H.. WITTE, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 22, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Federal Court House, 
Beattle, Wash, 


. DEaR SENATOR JAcKSON; We. are writing in regard to the wilderness bill 
which must be put into existence. ice we cannot be present at the wilderness. 
bill hearing March 30 in the Federal Court House in Seattle, we are submitting 
this letter to be made part of. the record for this very necessary bill. . We feel 
that our existing national parks, wild and, wilderness recreation. areas of our 
national Sincerely, need to be renesioas now. Sm for the future. 

tne rely, ..., yansrorie 

+> st,* Said oatietth Buvery, J... Wrrte: 

wat id mys tons ; bo Bernuart H. Witts. 


Letter or 8. D. Brooks, SEATTLE, WAsH. 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 22, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. JacKson. 
Deak Sz: Nothing is closer te-my: heart than the ete of porate 
ee ee ET tae atetn te w remaining acres 
wilderness tn our. country to fall into the hands of a few selfish interests which 
pee sor to exploit not 90 percent or even 95, pengaat but all.of the remaining 


natural forests. 
_ Please, sir, do eversibing youcan: to help-the wilderness bill $. 1128, 
Unfortunately those who would like most, to appear at the hearing are work- 
ing folks, like myself who must, be at. their nba en, Mondey, ao,kindly make this 
note a part of the hearing record. MED 
Thank you warn anueb, oi re 


s. D.. BRooks. 
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LETTER oF Apgisa Dorn, Everett, WaAsH. 


Everett, WasH., March 20, 1959. 

DeaR SENATOR JACKSON: I am for wilderness bill, 8. 1123. 

I think we need an overall national policy for the protection and preservation 
of wilderness areas and a program that will insure this preservation. 

It is my opinion that if the people were better informed as to what this bill 
means to them and succeeding generations, the response in favor of it would be 
overwhelming. 

Sincerely, 





ADELSA DopH. 


LETTER OF Mgs. LENORE FREDSALL, SELAH, WASH. 
SELAH, WasH., March 20, 1959. 







































Senator Henry M. Jackson. 


Dear Sie: I am a schoolteacher and in my vacation time spend a large part of 
the summer camping and hiking. -My son is a forester and we all ski so we 
have seen a large part of the areas under consideration in S. 1123, the wilder- 
ness bill. My son has done bug survey work on State forest land and worked 
as a fire warden also. 

We are in favor of the wilderness bill because it will protect the existing 
wilderness which is in the precarious state now of having no all-time guarantee 
against being cut down im size or invaded by roads. 

I only wish that the wilderness bill went farther than it does to protect 
our wilderness against human wear and tear. 

It is all too easy for persons to get land for a cabin by a phony mineral 
claim—to let their grazing animals ruin public lands—and to drive into beauty 
spots and leave them littered with beer cans. 

I visited Yellowstone Park, for example in 1929 and ugain in 1950. I would 
never want to go there again. The damage done by overcrowding has wiped 
out the beauty. 

We have so little time left to conserve what is left—Congress should have 
acted for the good of future generations long ago instead of stalling, facing the 
issue by having public hearings at which. the loudest voices will be those of 
persons who are hoping to make a profit for themselves from public land. Let 
these people go buy their own land and let Congressmen think of the future a 
with some of the idealistic vision that a representative of our beautiful Nation 4 
should have. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. LENORE FREDSALL. 


LetTreg OF DALE E. VICKLAND, SEATTLE, WASH. 4 
SEATTLE, WasH., March 20, 1959. 5 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 7 


Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. ‘ 

Deak Sm: This is to inform you of my stand on the National Wilderness 4 
Preservation Act now before Congress. It is my opinion that the wilderness 4 
bill will provide the protection by law necessary to insure the future existence A 
of these beautiful unspoiled areas which are now protected by administrative 
sufferance. I am very much in favor of this bill and wish to go on record at 
the hearing as an advoeate for this worthwhile measure. 

Yours sincerely, 





Date B®. Vickianp. 


#4 
STATEMENT OF THE WANDERERS, OLYMPIA, WA8SH., Many EB. CLinton, SECRETARY 


The Wanderers (an Olympia hiking club) asks support of the wilderness bill. 

We feel that Washington’s wilderness areas are among our most valuable 
resources—that they are priceless assets of whatever State possesses them 

The bill ee a clear public policy to keep some public land a forever wild, 
Preserved in perpetuity as unscarred wilderness for recreation, for “room and 
board” for wildlife, for conservation of timber and water power. It gives legal 
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status to our public land policy, gives firm legal protection to our existing na- 
tional parks, dedicated wild and wilderness recreation areas of our national 
forests and our wildlife refuges. 

We strongly urge support of the wilderness bill. 


LETTER OF LLOYD E. TuRNER, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 22, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Wilderness Hearing, 
Federal Court House, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Deak SENATOR JACKSON: My letter is in behalf of the wilderness bill, S, 1128,. 
and I request that it be made a part of the record. 

I came into the State of Washington from Illinois as a high school boy and 
lived in Yakima. Other than service in the U.S. Navy and postgraduate study 
at Yale and Harvard, I have lived in this wonderful State nearly 50 years. 
Therefore, I have seen vast changes here. Changes from primitive, open, and 
“free to all areas,” to ever more restricted and despoiled regions. 

I have walked, driven, climbed, and explored every corner of this State. And 
I know from direct observation over many years of the gradual encroachment, 
of those who value just dollar profits, on our unexcelled natural beauties. This 
commercial expansion and ever-increasing population are gradually wiping out 
every spot which is native. Plenty of dollars can always be obtained from areas: 
already in production. Please fight for this bill for the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lioyrp B. TURNER. 


LETTER OF GRANT R. MONTAGUE, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 21, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. JAcKSon, 
Federal Courthouse, 
Seattle, Wash, 
Deak Siz: I am for the enacting of this bill for the preservation of wilderness: 
areas for the appreciation of and enjoyment.of by present and future generations.. 
Truly yours, 
Grant R. MontTaAGvue. 


LETTER OF RicHARD M. Sao, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 20, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 

Deak Siz: I am writting to let you know I am in favor of the wilderness bill 
§. 1123. It would be a shame if this already comparatively small. area couldn’t be 
kept as a wilderness area for the future: The breathtaking beauty and aweness:- 
of these areas certainly makes it a natural for a wilderness area and its worth 
as such is worth for more than its timber. Most of this area is a high alpine area 
with very little commercial timber, its value-as timber land is not great. 

_I use our. national parks, monuments, and forests quite a lot and am aware~ 


of the already crowded conditions in many of these places. We must. have: 


places to expand into and protect what we have. 
Yours truly, 
RiIcHaARD M. SALo. 


LETTER OF WENDAL Morean, SPOKANE, WASH. 
| SPOKANE, WasH., March 22; 1959. 


Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 
Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 


Hon. Senator Jackson: First of all, I want you to know how glad I am that: 
you are sponsoring the wilderness bill.) Future generations .will be thankful to: 


you. I hope you will continue to work in its behalf. 
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I trust you will make this written statement a part of the testimony received 
at the hearing March 30, 1959. I have been in three of the wilderness areas in the 
Northwest, and I personally know how important this bill is. I have seen how 
parts of the Selkirk Mountains in northern Idaho have been unwisely logged off so 
as to encourage the ravages of erosion. 

I have visited the Cabinet Mountains wild area in Montana, the Eagle Cap 
wilderness area in the Wallowa Mountains in Oregon, and the Glacier Peak 
limited area in the North Cascades in Washington. Certainly it is important 
that all of these areas should be protected at least as they are for future genera- 
tions, by assuring their permanency by giving them the status of a national park 
type of congressional act, 

I would like to suggest that the Glacier Peak wilderness area be enlarged 
(over that proposed by the Forest Service) to include the watershed of the 
Stehekin River and its tributaries in the upper Lake Chelan region. The moun- 
tains here excel the Swiss Alps in beauty, and the beautiful forests are of virgin 
timber. Certainly we would not want to spoil this unparalleled scenic mountain 
area by logging off the approaches to it. The Stehekin River is visited by hun- 
dreds of people that travel to Stehekin by excursion boat daily during the summer 
and who are glad that roads have not been built into Stehekin. 

Very truly yours, 




























WENDAL MorGan. 


LETTER OF CLAYTON W. RENNIE, Port ANGELES, WASH. 





Port ANGELES, WAsH., March 20, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 


Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 


Deak SENATOR JACKSON: Will you please enter this letter into the hearing 
record? I am a resident of Port Angeles, Wash. Each year I have witnessed 
greater and greater numbers of visitors who have journeyed great distances so 
that they might see Olympic National Park, one of the remnants of our original 
America. 

Can we afford to leave such a vital resource in the hands of the various land 
management bureaus?; For the most part they have done a.commendable job. 
However, their efforts will not be sufficient to stem the tide of exploitation that 
is already being felt on all fronts. The surest way to safeguard these few re- 
maining areas of wilderness is by specific congressional legislation for their 
protection. These priceless areas will then become a permanent part of our 
civilization instead of being eliminated because of it. 

As a teacher I know the need for our youth to escape from the mediocrity of 
a mechanical environment. In these wilderness areas they can develop physical 
stamina and mental stability. 

Surely we can afford to give specific protection to keep some of our American 
wilderness wild and unspoiled, 

Yours truly, 
CLAYTON W. RENNIE. 


Lerrer oF ArtHur D. Ferro, Port ANGELES, WASH. 


Port ANGELES, WasH., March 22, 1959. 

Dear Senator JACKSON: I should like to add this one small voice in support 
of the wilderness bill. As a biology teacher I find it neeessary to refer to the 
parks as the only readily accessible wilderness area in my examples of natural 
succession, etc. Without this one last outpost of nature as a “reference book” 
much of our work would be pointless. 

The real value of the national parks in their wilderness state is illustrated 
perfectly during our student field trips to this unspoiled area. The look of awe 
that appears when the true story is told about nature’s wonders and the perfect 
examples available is one of the true joys of teaching (and also of a taxpayer 
who feels, and sees, his tax dollar well spent). The purpose of the wilderness 
area is of course much bigger than what I’ve outlined for educational purposes, 
but if for no other reason than that of education I think it worth while, It is 
our last really authentic picture of our American heritage. I should like very 
much to see it remain that way. Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, ; 


















ArtTHour D. Ferro. 
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Lerrer ory Mask DPD. Haun, Tacoma, WAsH. 


Tacoma, WasH., March 21, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash 

Dream Senator Jackson: As a member of the Mountaineers of Tacoma, and 
the North Cascades Conservation Council of Seattle, I would like to give my 
full support to bill No. 8. 1123, which would protect the existing wilderness of 
our present national parks and forests. 

I feel the remaining wilderness areas of Washington are a precious heritage 
which must be safeguarded. The North Cascades primitive area, including 
Glacier Peak and environs, is especially important to conserve. I would like 

to see the Glacier Peak area made into a ‘national park for all to enjoy. 
Sincerely yours, 
Marx D. Haun, 


LETTER OF Eric A. STEIN, PROFESSOR OF BIOCHEMISTRY, UNIVERSITY OF 


WASHINGTON 
SeatTriz, March 21, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: I am extreme distressed by the opposition to the 
wilderness bill, stirred up by short-range commercial interests. As an immi- 
grant from overcrowded Europe, I am fully aware of the importance of setting 
aside areas where nature can be kept unsoiled. 

I urge you to support this bill so that generations to come may have this God- 
sent heritage to inspire them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eric A. Sten, 
Research Assistant Professor of Biochemistry, University of Washington. 


LeTrTerR OF DonaLtD D. Snow, SeatTrrie, WASH. 
SeaTrLe, WasH., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 


Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 


Deak SENATOR Jackson: I am writing again to encourage you to support the 
wilderness bill now before the Congress: It will be a tragic loss to the people 
of our State as well as visitors if we should lose what remaining wilderness we 
have, commercial interests notwithstanding. Ours and other wilderness areas 
in the United States are not going to benefit mankind in the long run if they 
are exploited for the short-term gain. We stand to lose in many more respects 
than we will gain if these lands are allowed commercial development of any 
type, including an incipient plan for a cross-State highway through the northern 
Cascade area. 

I urge you to work effortlessly for the passage of the wilderness bill. 

Very truly yours, 
DonaLp D. Snow. 


Letrer or Hans W. anv Carotine Surrn, Marte Vatiry, Wash. 


Mapie VALLEY, Wasu., March 23, 1959. 
In re Wilderness bill, S. 1123. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Wilderness Hearing, Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Siz: We believe that the wilderness bill is of the greatest importance 
to the health of the Nation. In a time of increasing industrialization more area’ 
are constantly being swallowed up by the growth of the cities. At the same 
time the need for more recreational areas for the growing population becomes 
steadily greater. 
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The wilderness bill meets these needs ina manner fair to all interests af- 
fected. Any statement by the opposition to the contrary should be considered 
untrue and dictated by selfishness and disregard of the common; good. 

Very truly yours, 
Hans W. Sirs, 
CAROLINE SMITH. 





STATEMENT OF RICHLAND (WasH.) Rop & Gun Crus, INo., W. O. Swrrzer, 
Past PRESIDENT AND LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN 


Although we are unable: to attend the hearings in person, we would like to 
have our opinion on the wilderness bill considered in the committee’s review. 
We might preface our remarks by emphasizing that we try earnestly to evaluate 
all possible viewpoints on an issue to insure that our position is sound. We feel 
that the best interests of the country are served only when conservation interests 
are practical rather than emotional. 

In this present consideration, it is obvious to us that it should be our national 
policy to preserve as much of our remaining wilderness type areas as possible. 
Certainly any further subtractions should only be made after due process of 
careful appraisal and review. Such care should always be exercised in the 
disposition and management of all our public domain. 

Even considering temporary local cessations of progress and the values of the 
oe and minerals, we are confident, that under careful review, reductions of 
wilderness areas would be unlikely. Further, we feel that the opposition of some 
of the pulp, lumber, mining, and grazing interests must stem from their realiza- 
tion that their case is weak if brought under close scrutiny—else why would they 
so actively resist the principle of the wilderness bill? 

In summary, we support the wilderness bill wholeheartedly and urge its prompt 
passage. 





LETTER OF MARGARET BaTTrEs, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., March 30, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 


Federal Courthouse, Seatile, Wash. 


Deak Sir: Please submit my letter to the hearing record of the wilderness 
bill. I hope that I am not too late to urge you to support the bill (S. 1123). 

It is appalling to even think of the consequences of not protecting our wilder- 
hess areas. This protection does not only affect us today but many generations 
to come. Where else can we escape to from this mechanized world of man to 
find peace and quiet that the refuge of the wilderness areas offer. To those 
of us who love the mountains and forests it is like having someone deface our 
church to have these areas invaded. It fills one with sadness to see the de- 
struction and rubble left behind by industry and grazing whose only concern is 
what they can get out of it today. 

To say that these areas are only used by a privileged few is a grave error. 
Those that use these areas know that the number of people to be seen here is 
increasing every year and some areas are already becoming crowded. What 
a to on if these areas are reduced and the outdoors men and tourists 
increase 


To permit grazing of these areas would mean that many wild flowers and 
plants would be killed and the area spoiled for hiking and camping. To say 
that logging and mining does not leave scars to mar the beauty of an area is a 
fallacy. I was raised in a logging community. I know the desire is not to 
conserve but to take all that is valuable. What is not taken is killed in the 
process of logging or by burning the brush. Surely it is not wrong to try to 


save what we have left that others may enjoy some of the primitive beauty 
this State once had. 


eigen M ARET BATTLES. 
ARGAR’ i 


89871—59——21 
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Lerresr oF Ina L. Spring, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 20, 1959. 
Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 
Federal Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: I regret that I will be unable to attend the wilderness 
hearing on March 30 in Seattle; however, I would like my views entered in the 
record. 

I believe the wilderness bill should be passed now to preserve a sufficient area 
for recreational use. Such areas, unspoiled by logging, mining, and reservoirs, 
do much to encourage youth’s participation in outdoor activities and give men a 
rest from the pressure of business. As the population expands, these areas will 
become even more important than they are now. 

' ‘The economic loss of natural resources should be compensated for by the added 
tourist revenue that a wilderness area would attract. The tourist industry is 
already considered the third largest business in the State of Washington and 
may possibly become the largest. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ina L. Sprine, 


(The committee received additional letters at its Seattle hearings 
from 413 persons supporting S. 1123.and from 10 individuals opposed 
toitsenactment. The letters are in the committee files.) 

toe committee recessed, to reconvene at Phoenix, Ariz., April 
2, 1959. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 2, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
ComMiITT£Ee ON InTeRIOR AND InsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

The hearing convened in the council room of the Westward Ho 
Hotel at 9:30 a.m., Senator James E. Murray ee 

Present: Senator James E. Murray, Senator Barry Goldwater, and 
Benton J. Stong, professional staff member. 

Senator Murray. The hearing will come to order, please. 

This is the sixth western hearing on the proposal to create a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system. The Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has now heard more than 400 witnesses on the 
measure. This hearing will put the number over 500. 

I am pleased to note that we have with us participating in this 
hearing the very able and distinguished Senator from Arizona, Barry 
Goldwater. He is a member of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, and a very valued one. Our committee functions very largely 
on a nonpartisan basis. Whether Democrats or Republicans, we 
are for western development. It is my frequent pleasure to work 
with Senator Goldwater to get enactment of bills which the Western 
States need. 

The proposal to set aside some of our Federal lands—already in 

arks, monuments, game refuges or reserved areas of the national 
forests—for preservation in their natural condition, is now embodied 
in Senate bill 1123. The proposal, by Senator Hubert Humphrey, is 
cosponsored by 17 Senators. It was first introduced as Senate bill 
1176 in 1957 and Washington hearings were then held. The follow- 
ing year a revised bill, Senate bill 4028, was introduced and hear- 
ings were held in Washington, D.C.; Bend, Oreg.; Salt Lake City; 
San Francisco; and Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The present bill is a slightly revised version of Senate bill 4028 
considered in 1958. I review the history of this legislation because 
we are considering today essentially the same proposal made in 1957 
and all of the testimony taken in the past is part of the record in con- 
nection with the current bill. It will be considered in relation to 
the pending proposal. 

arlier this week, on March 30 and 31, hearings on S. 1123 were 
held in Seattle, Wash. 

_We have more than 75 witnesses listed for today’s hearing. Ob- 
viously, it would be impossible to give each of them all of the oral time 
they might desire to present their argument. That would require 
several days, Actually, filing a statement for the hearing record is as 

as making a long oral statement, much of which is repetition: 
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The Members of the Senate, other than those in attendance here today, 
have to rely on the printed record of the hearing when-they study this 
bill. They will have the full statement of each witness to consider. 
Consequently, we are going to ask each of the witnesses today to file 
his prepared statement for the record and use not more than 5 minutes 
to summarize it orally, to comment on some argument in the statement, 
or to present some additional material. 

We have held these six field hearings so all viewpoints on the measure 
could be presented.. The number desiring to appear and present 
lengthy oral statements makes a limitation necessary, however, as has 
been recognized in all of the previous field hearings. 

The committee would like very much to have the time to raise ques- 
tions and discuss the wilderness proposal with everyone who is going to 
appear, Because of the number to be heard, however, we are going 
to have to omit questions to a very large extent. This is true especiall 
when the evidence is largely repetitious. With so ee 
imagine that every conceivable argument will be covered before the day 
is over, 

Also here is Ben Stong, of the committee staff, who will call the 
witnesses and keep time for us. Ihave asked him to signal witnesses 
when their time has elapsed. Witnesses may hand copies of their 
statements.to him when they come up to testify and they will go in the 
record. 

Senator Goldwater, do you desire to make any comment ? 

Senator Gotpwarter. Yes, Senator Murray. I wish to thank Sen- 
ator Murray of Montana for holding the hearing here. Even before 
he has been one of Arizona’s stanchest friends. What he says about 
the Senate: Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs is true. It is 
rather exclusive and we frown on easterners being on that committee, 
and at the present time we are rather exclusive, and I want to welcome 
you to Arizona, Jim. 

I want to thank all. of you for coming here today. I wish especially 
to thank those of you who have come to testify as citizens who have 
studied the provisions of the proposed wilderness preservation system 
bill, and understand what the probable effects of enactment will be. 

As you know, Senate bill 1123 would initially set aside as a single- 
use: wilderness area some 50 million acres of Federal land, most of 
which is located in the West. It would reverse the Interior Depart- 
ment’s present multiple-use policy, which is ‘designed to take full 
advaritage of our natural resources, developing them as national forests 
and sain carrying out sound reclamation projects and allowing 
minerals 'to be discovered and utilized as they are needed in our 
economy. 

It is contemplated that, hereafter, these lands just described would 
be designated as wilderness—and that is exactly. the way they would 

developed wilderness areas witha whole new brand of re- 
strictions placed on the Interior and Agriculture’ Departments to 
insure this result. 

ae lands aw included are presently ree found in our —— 
parks, national forests, primitive areas, wildlife refuges, refuges, 
and Indian tribal areas.. Some of these are already wilderness areas, 
but most enjoy multiple-use development. | 
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_ If this bill takes effect, the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior, 
or other Government agencies having jurisdiction, will henceforth 
designate the areas to be wilderness.- if for some reason they do not, 
however, the bill has a provision automatically including certain areas. 
The only way that these areas could be redesignated thereafter would 
be by congressional act. 

As Arizonians, we could expect that in addition to vast portions of 
99 of our Indian. reservations, national forests, and national parks, 
17 other areas will be included for a total of over 7 million acres in 
our State alone. 

With these facts in mind, it is easy to see why any suggested further 
regulation on use of western land over and above these we already 
have holds a natural concern to all westerners. Here in Arizona 85 
pereent of our land is controlled either by the Federal Government. or 
the State government and as such produces very little revenue. One 
of Arizona’s major long-range problems, with the second fastest grow- 
ing population in the country, is to provide an expanded base for 
taxation to take care of the needs of that growth. It is perfectly 
natural, therefore, that people who use the land in Arizona have, mis- 
givings and misunderstandings about the suggestions contained, in 
this ot which would: put our land under further.,regulations and 
control. 

There are few people in Arizona who have known her mountains, 
forests, canyons, and deserts more intimately than I have, and. no 
one holds them in greater affection. I must confess, however, that 
even though the pur of this bill are in conformity with what I 
have always felt as I have traveled our country, the suggestion of 
further Federal control does not. entrance me at the moment. I look 
forward to these hearings teday with the thought that. if such legis- 
lation is necessary, it can be written so as to,protect all interests, 
particularly the interests of the individual and. the State. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

_ Senator Murray, Thank you, Senator. 

Will yn call the first witness? | 
. Mr. Stong. I would like to have permission to put in the, record 
in the appropriate piace a considerable volume of statements, that 
have been filed with me. These include a letter from Gov.. Payl 
Fannin, Governor of New Mexico John Burroughs, one from: the 
Governor of Utah, all transmitting copies of legislation. There is 

. Anes whe us an. unusual argument in color by Joseph Krutch, a 
photographer, 

The first witness scheduled. was Judge Clifford C, Faires. . He has 
sent word he is il] and will send a statement. . 
The next witness is Earl Platt, Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. 


STATEMENT OF EARL PLATT, ARIZONA CATTLE GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Piarr. Chairman Murray and our own Senator Goldwater, I 
don’t. know if this is an advantage or disadvantage for the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ to start this ball rolling. I presume it is a disad- 
fine peretiee everyone will have a chance to answer everything we 

ve said, 
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Omitting the title, we have filed our statement in the necessary 
numbers and with the permission of this committee, I would like to 
read the statement that we have prepered in behalf of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ if that is permissible. 

It is with more than passing interest that the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association presents this protest in opposition to Senate 
bill 1123, now before the 86th Congress, or in opposition to any other 
bill of similar import, the subject matter of this bill being the life- 
blood of our industry. 

In this connection, it is revealing to note from a most reliable 
source that on June 30, 1958, only 10,741,096 acres of a total of 
72,688,000 acres, comprising the State of Arizona was privately owned, 
or 14.78 percent of the total area; 32,561,685 acres or 44.80 percent of 
the total acreage was federally owned; 19,411,691 acres was held in 
trust by the US. Government for the benefit of various Indian tribes, 
or 26.70 percent of the total. 

The State of Arizona, as such, held only 9,973,528 acres, or 13.72 
percent of the total. 

Needless to say, with the arid condition prevailing in Arizona, 
where the carrying capacity of range land averages from about 2 
to 18 head per section of 640 acres, the combined acreage of both 
State and privately owned land if entirely devoted to grazing would 
not permit the cattle indutsry to exist in Arizona on anything but a 
token basis. 

For the purpose of this protest, I am going to divide my remarks 
oe three phases as follows: the economic, the practical, and the. 
legal. | 

Economic: My preface to these remarks should clearly disclose the 
absolute necessity that a major part of the federally owned land 
should remain available for grazing purposes if the livestock industry 
in Arizona is to survive. 

Unlike the eastern, midwestern, or for that matter the west coast 
States, Arizona receives an average precipitation of 13 inches per 
year. This amount of moisture must provide the water needs of the 
State for domestic, grazing, irrigation, mining, manufacturing, and 
defense installations. To provide this necessary water, all range land 
and watershed must be wisely managed and fully utilized. This 
would be impossible under the terms of Senate bill 1123. _ 

The Arizona Legislature has for ay rate been trying to cope 
with the mounting costs of education. is year the regular session 
of our State Legislature. ran a full week overtime, endeavoring to 
work out some method of relief from the tax burden and dist 
school districts. We hope that this educational problem is at least 
partially solved by a 50-percent increase in the sales tax and certain 
other equalizing factors provided by the legislation. This high school 
tax can be attributed primarily to two factors: 

(1) Lack of assessed valuation due to large amounts of federally 
owned lands within the district boundaries, oe 

(2) The rapid population movement to the West resulting in in- 
creased school bopulition which has inereased faster than the cor- 
responding economy within the district. Some participation in the 
revenue obtained from these federally owned lands is now enjoye 
our school districts. If we are to set a large acreage of this public 
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land aside as wilderness, much of the little revenue now derived by 
schoo] districts from participation in grazing fees, forest stumpage and 
minerals produced therefrom will be a thing of the past, thus curtail- 
ing if not entirely stopping development in those areas due to a con- 
fiscatory tax rate.’ The Federal revenue also from these sources will 
cease along with the income taxes resulting therefrom. 

Because of the population movement west, we now find subdivisions, 
motels, and manufacturing plants where a few years ago crops grew 
and livestock grazed. The ranchers and farmers are constantly hav- 
ing to find new homes back further into the hills and to rely, in full 
or in part on Federal land for their survival and for the purpose of 
providing the food and clothing required by the city dwellers. 

A large majority of these ranches and farms are encumbered by 
mortgages to either the various Federal land banks or to insurance 
companies. While both types of these lenders frown upon grantin, 
‘loans upon ranches or farms with large amounts of federally own 
lands within their boundaries because of the present uncertain land 
tenures, they have in the past and now do give consideration to these 
leases or grazing permits in making their appraisements for loans. 
The passage of this Act will not only diminish borrowing power of 
such ranchers and farmers, but will in fact jeopardize existing loans 
partially based on such land tenure. 

Practical. I would like to quote from the preamble of the Senate 
bill in question, wherein it states the purpose of the bill is “to establish 
a national wilderness ee system, for the permanent good of 
the whole people, and for other purposes.” 

Let us for a moment analyze this preamble and ask ourselves this 
question: “How many of us assembled in this room have the physical 
stamina or the time necessary to hike or pack into these areas proposed 

- to be established as wilderness? With no roads or accommodations?” 

How much of the hunter’s kill, if hunting is allowed in such areas, 
would ever be removed from the wilderness before it spoiled ? 

With presently existing roads, cabins and lodges many people die of 
exposure each year while attempting to hunt, fish and enjoy even the 
not too remote areas of our forests. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and many man-hours are spent each year in search of lost persons 
in these areas. On many occasions we are forced to call upon the 
highway a the civil air patrol, sheriff’s posse, neighboring ranch- 
ers and Forest Service personnel in order to ferret out those people 
who have wandered too far afield. If the general public is to enjoy 
ae wilderness areas we need more escapes from Resents hazards, 
not less. 

Let us think for a moment of the extra cost in roadbuilding and 
construction of utility lines in order to avoid passing through desig- 
nated wilderness areas. Millions of dollars are spent each year in 
curtailing and controlling devastating forest fires in the arid South- 
west where many of the proposed designated wilderness areas are to 
be established. ' 

I submit that these wilderness areas will be a veritable powder 

for forest. fires and will eventually destroy the wilderness charac- 
ter of the very land it is ree to preserve. If any of the propo- 
nents of this bill are inclined to question the foregoing statements, I 
mvite them to, at present, inspect the tinder-dry condition of practi- 
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eally all of the Arizona forests today. One good electric storm prior 
to the advent of the rainy season could burn untold acreages of Ari- 
zona’s forests, even with our system of roads, trails, and fire controls, 

Legal: Being a lawyer by profession, as well as a rancher, I should 
like to. touch upon some of the legal phases of this bill. I have hereto- 
fore quoted the preamble of the bill, and I again want to call to your 
attention : 

Section 1(d), line 18, page 3, to line 7, page 4, all references herein 
being to the printed bill, briefly state that it is the policy of Congress 
to atnioieten the national forests with the chief objective of multiple 
‘wae, and directs the Secretary of Agriculture to so administer it on t 
multiple-use basis. 

This all sounds good until we read section 3(a), lines 4 to 12, page 
13, of the bill which completely nullifies the previous provisions as to 
multiple use, and the language therein contained makes the multiple 
use an impossibility. 

The definition of a “wilderness” as used in section 1(a), lines 8 to 
16, page 4, of the bill, also conclusively forbids the practice of multi- 
ple use when it saysisuch an area is one— 
where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a visitor who does not remain, 

Section 3(5) under “Special Provisions,” lines 10 ‘to 12, page 15, of 
the bill purports to take a neutral stand on Federal claims to waters on 
Federal reserved lands, but deeply buried away in section 2(e), lines 
13 to 23, page 10,,of the bill, this asserted neutrality is specifically 
nullified, and the doctrine of Federal jurisdiction over water on the 
federally reserved lands is again asse 


Section 2(d), page 9, of the bill even subjects lands within Indian 
reservations as wilderness areas subject to the approval of their re- 
spective tribal councils or duly constituted authorities; but the next 
paragraph allows for elimination or modification of such areas by the 


next tribal council. ‘This certainly provides no lasting wilderness 
reservation. on Indian reservations, and the provision is nothing 
ut an idle gesture. 

The livestock industry has been thrown out a bait under section 
8(c) (1), lines 14 to 20, page 13, providing that livestock may be grazed 
on a wilderness area where the practices have already been well estab- 
lished ; but such grazing is subject to such restrictions as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may deem desirable. It is my observation that this 
provision gives little or no protection to the livestock industry, par 
ticularly where there are no provisions for appeal from the Secretary's 
decision, nor even provision for a hearing before the Secretary. 

| The-bill is even uncertain as to who will administer the same, the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture are used 
interchangeably in the administrative feature of the bill. 

Unlimited power is granted to the Secretary, whether he be that of 
Agriculture or Interior, if he fails to designate areas as suitable or 
nonsuitable for wilderness areas, for a period of 2 to 20 years as the 
case may be after the passage of the act, the area becomes wilderness 
by: operation of law. Thus, a dilatory Secretary could by inaction 
create an unlimited acreage as wilderness. | 

It is unique that the only qualification of the citizen members of 
the Wilderness Conservation Council, created by the bill, shall be 
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informed and interested in préservation of wilderness. None 
of the fundamental qualifications for an administrator of public lands 
ate required of the members of this council. 

The bill is so all inclusive yet so evasive ard contains so many coti- 
flicting provisions that I submit if the bill becomes law, it will take 
the wisdom of Solomon and the patience of Job to administer the 
bill and the combined legal ability of the United States Supreme Court 
to interpret the same. 

In support of the protest we attach hereto a copy of Senate Joint 
Memorial 3 adopted by the 24th Legislature of the State of Arizona 
on this subject. | 

I am not going to read that as my time is ing out. However. 
this resolution speaks for the majority of the people of Arizona. I 
am sorry to have taken so much time. I do want to thank this com- 
mittee, and we are indeed appreciative of the opportunity of present- 
ing at home our feelings on both sides of this. 

Senator Morray. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Ben Avery of the Arizona Republic. 


STATEMENT OF BEN AVERY OF THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC 


Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, Senator Goldwater, ladies and gentle- 
men; I have long been interested in public lands management. I was 
born in Arizona and reared on cattle ranches belonging to my family, 
and my family now owns a ranch adjoining the Gila Wilderness Area 
in New Mexico so I am familiar with wilderness area problems. I 
served as a member of the Public Land Policy Committee of the Out- 
door Writers Association of America, and am a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the National Rifle Association, and have been 
interested in legislation affecting recreation and wildlife in Arizona 
for more than 30 years. As part of this interest I helped found the 
Arizona State Parks Association, but I speak here as a private citi- 
zn. I am very much in favor of enacting legislation to better protect 
our existing wilderness, wild, roadless, and primitive areas, and pro- 
vide for their administration. 


However, the word wilderness has been sadly overworked. - There'is 
no such thing as an area of wilderness in America today, and the word 
frightens many organizations and groups who otherwise might +e 
port legislation similar to this bill. It could better be called a bi 


providing for al management of designated public land areas to 
preserve natural features. 

From this standpoint it is badly needed. And if it were confined to 

management of existing areas, I am satisfied that there would be 

little opposition to it pare today. I have talked to several of the 
opposing witnesses, and they agreed readily that they would support 
legislation to provide for the management and better protection of 
our existing areas. _Unfortunately, it is impossible for everyone te 
sit around the tablé on anational basis and compromise our Views. 
_ Therefore, I would, like to suggest a eae that takes sense 
t6 me, as well as many of the opponents. Tt is that you confine this 
bill to the existing areas and let the National Resources Review Cor 
mission, which was set. up by the ess only this pete study 
and piss on any additions to the wilderness system at agency 
is required to make its recommendations to Congress by 1961. 
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However, Congress should not wait that long to, provide better 
protection for the areas we now have. A good example of the im- 
mediate need is our Superstition Mountain Wilderness Area 40 miles 
east of Phoenix. Every weekend this wilderness area is visited by 
hundreds of hikers and horseback riders, and we have a continual 
battle with those who hear about the ease of filing and holding minin 
claims. They are overcome with the idea of having their own little 
shack in some particularly scenic part of the area. 

In addition, I cannot see the need for including under wilderness 
administration such areas as our national parks, national monuments, 
and wildlife refuges. I do not believe that their future is compatible 
with a wilderness area, designation... Their purpose is different. 

In order for a park or monument to serve its purpose, it must have 
good roads. We want people to visit every part of it. And a wildlife 
refuge must be sama for wildlife purposes. To do this, roads must 
be provided, and administrative laws and regulations must be different. 

There is much misunderstanding over the present bill. As I read 
it the livestock grower is assured protection of his ing rights far 
more than he is outside such areas because he will not be in com- 
petition for space with the great mass of the public seeking readily 
accessible recreation. And of course, other economic uses are not 
ruled out. 

I urge revision and enactment of the bill Hag: eee compromise 
lines with the understanding that the Resources Review Commission 
will have an opportunity to study any additional suggested wilder- 
ness areas, and recommend future action to the Congress. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Wayne Akin, chairman of the Arizona Interstate 
Stream Commission. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE AKIN, CHAIRMAN, ARIZONA INTERSTATE 
STREAM COMMISSION 


Mr. Axtn. Mr, Pca Senator Murray, and Senator Gold- 
0 


water, I think that Senator Goldwater has so ably stated the position 
of the Arizona Interstate Stream Commission that I will not take 
time to do more than very briefly summarize the statement of the 
commission. 

I have been authorized and requested by the commission to ope in 
opposition to the enactment of Senate bill 1123 and similar bills. 

In the interest of saving time, I will simply mention the headin 
under which we have discussed this matter. No. 1, there is no n 
for it. No. 2, it would keep large areas off the tax rolls, to the great 
disadvantage of Arizona and other Western States. No. 3, it would 
permit arbitrary action by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. No, 4, it -would unduly limit Arizona in the 
development of her water resources. 

There are many important objections but I have limited my re- 
marks to those of particular concern. : 
cia strenuously oppose the enactment of Senate bill 1123 and similar 

ills. 

I would also like to call your attention again to the senate joint 
resolution that was passed by the current Legislature of the State of 
Arizona which will no doubt reach you through proper sources. . 

Thank you. - 
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(The complete statement of Mr. Akin is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WayYNeE M. AKIN, CHAIRMAN, ARIZONA INTERSTATE STREAM 
CoMMISSION, IN OPPOSITION TO S. 1123 


I have been authorized and requested by the Arizona Interstate Stream Com- 
mission to appear in opposition to the enactment of S. 1123 and similar bills. 

The Arizona Interstate Stream Commission is an agency of the State of 
Arizona charged with the responsibility of prosecuting and defending the rights, 
claims and privileges of this State respecting interstate streams and with par- 
ticipating in hearings such as this dealing with or affecting interstate streams, 

The Arizona Interstate Stream Commission recommends against the enact- 
ment of such legislation for the following reasons, among others : 


I. THERE IS NO NEED FOR IT 


Seventy-one percent of the State of Arizona is already under Federal control 
in national parks, national forests, military reservations, Indian reservations 
and so forth. In the Nation as.a whole, the areas already protected from en- 
croachment in one way or another are stupendous. The national park system 
itself comprises an area nearly as large as the State of Maine. The national 
forests administer a wilderness of approximately 20 million acres. The State 
of Idaho has 3 million acres of primitive area. Our neighbor, Canada, has na- 
tional parks comprising an area larger than Scotland. There is no need for 
adding to the vast areas already available. 


Il, ITS ENACTMENT WOULD TEND TO KEEP LARGE AREAS OFF THE TAX ROLLS, TO THE 
GREAT DISADVANTAGE OF ARIZONA AND OTHER WESTERN STATES 


The very fact that such a large percentage of the State of Arizona is now in 
Federal lands emphasizes the need for programs that will encourage the trans- 
fer of public lands to private ownership. The rapidly increasing population of 
the State of Arizona, with consequent increasing burdens of governmental serv- 
ices of various kinds, requires that there be adopted and vigorously prosecuted 
programs that will tend to put public lands into private ownership and their 
consequent addition to the tax rolls, in order to help finance the ever growing 
burdens of government. 


Mi, IT WOULD PERMIT ARBITRARY ACTION BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Under the terms of this bill the Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of the 
Interior would be empowered to create wilderness areas without affirmative 
action of Congress by simply giving 90 days’ notice; by holding a hearing ; and by - 
putting the proposed wilderness area before the Congress for a period of 120 
calendar days. If Congress failed to pass a concurrent resolution opposing the 
proposed area, then its creation would become final. Bearing in mind the enorm- 
ous pressure that wilderness societies and other nature loving groups are able 
to exert, it is almost. certain that such a concurrent resolution could not be 
passed in 120 calendar days. 


Iv. IT WOULD UNDULY LIMIT ARIZONA IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF HER WATER 
RESOURCES 


The fact that large areas of this State are already comprised within national 
park, national forest, national monument and other Federal reserves already 
greatly limits this State in the extent to which its water resources can be de- 
veloped. Desirable dam sites and reservoir areas are barred from use. Adding 
areas to those from which we are already barred could have serious adverse 
effects on the future of this State, both industrially and agriculturally. 


CONCLUSION 


There.are many other important objections but I have limited my remarks to 
those of particular concern to the Arizona Interstate Stream a nc = We 
strenuously oppose the enactment of S, 1128 and similar bills. 


Mr. Stona. Mr. E. F. Reed, Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 
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STATEMENT OF E. F. REED, INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER CO. 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, Senator Murray, Senator Goldwater, 
this bill pro the establishment of a national wilderness preserva- 
tion system for the permanent good of the whole people, and for other 

urposes. Noestimate of the amount of land which would be reserved 
is given and the fact that the areas would be closed to prospecting and 
mining is not definitely stated. There is a statement on page 12, 
lines 20, 21, and 22: 
The wilderness system shall be devoted to the public purposes of recreational, 
scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and historical use. 
Also a statement on page 13, lines 24 and 25, page 14, lines 1 to 7: 


Within national forest areas included in the wilderness system the President 
may, within a specific area and in accordance with such regulations as he may 
deem desirable, authorize prospecting, mining, or the establishment or mainte- 
nance of reservoirs and water conservation works, including road construction 
found essential to such mining and reservoir construction, upon his determina- 
tion that such use in the specific area will better serve the interests of the United 
States and the people thereof than will its denial. 


We conclude that all other wilderness areas would be closed to mining. 

The State of Arizona depends on mining to a large extent for its 

prosperity and well-being. Mining is a business in which the assets 

are removed and consumed so that mining companies must always be 

i for additional reserves or their corporate lives will be 
rt 





The search for additional reserves becomes more difficult with 
each new discovery and with each new removal of land from the public 
domain open to mineral location. The oldtime prospectors have prac- 
tically quit searching and the mining geologists are being forced to use 
every device and technique enilable to them and to search in all of 
the primitive and isolated areas. 

. This search is.greatly complicated by changing status of the various 
land areas. The mining industry accepted and agreed with the multi- 
ple use idea as applied to mining claims.: The legitimate mining ven- 
tures in no way attempt to protect those who use mining laws to 

uire property for other uses. . 

he removal of large areas of land from the public domain subject 
to mineral location has yet to be proven to be for the benefit of the 
people of the United States. In September 1934, a large area of 
ground south of the San Carlos Indian Reservation was temporarily 
withdrawn by Executive order from all form of appropriation for the 
benefit of the San Carlos Indians. To date no further action has been 
taken on.this area. ,Prospectors and some mining companies still 
explore in this area and locate claims, but we were advised such loca- 
tions were illegal.’ On May 27, 1955, the Papago Indian Reservation 
was closed to the location of mining claims, No procedure was estab- 
lished for the issuing of prospecting permits or for leasing these lands 

for mining purposes. We have corresponded with Mr. Thomas S. 
Shiya, special. representative for the Papago tribes, regarding sorpiee 
tion in developing mineral resources and. have not been advised of any 
method by which thiscould bedone. * fi 
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In these and other cases development. of the areas has been retarded 
by withdrawing them from. the public domain subject to mining 
locations. ; 

A study of the areas to be established as wilderness to prove them 
nonmineral in character might be effective, but we are always having 
to adjust our ideas as to what is mineral and what is waste.. There 
are now numerous methods of exploring for mineral deposits that were 
unknown in the past, and other improved methods will undoubtedly be 
developed in the future. ; 

The mining geologists are improving their methods and technique 
and need only room to establish and maintain a healthly reserve of 
mineral deposits in the United States. Without room for exploration, 
the mining geologists will follow the prospectors and will become a 
legendary and u wn group in the United States. Their activities 
will be confined entirely to foreign countries. 

Where there is room for exploration, discovery is followed by 
mining development which provides work for men and assists in open- 
ing primitive and backward areas, so that they may be enjoyed by 
more of the public. Where no mineral exists, the geologists and min- 
ing companies leave the wilderness.as they found it, to be enjoyed by 
wilderness enthusiasts, 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. I will assure all witnesses 
that their statements will be considered. 

Mr. Stone. William H. Beers of the Arizona Game Protective As- 
sociation. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. BEERS, PRESIDENT, ARIZONA GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr, Bzers. Mr, Chairman, Senator Goldwater, I appear at this 
hearing today as president of the Arizona Game Protective Associa- 
tion. The Arizona Game Protective Association is a conservation or- 
sppustion comprised of 44 affiliated clubs in 13 of the 14 counties of 

e State of Arizona. The Arizona Game Protective Association has 


been the voice of the sportsmen and conservationists of the State of 
Arizona since 1923, a period of 36 years. An Arizona Game Protec- 
tive Association Club can be found in nearly every major community 
of the State of Arizona. The executive board of the Arizona Game 
Protective Association is comprised of the president, recording secre- 
tary, immediate past Eaemciens, Aeainay a commission contact man 


(to maintain liaison with the Arizona Game and Fish Commission), 
and a vice president from each of the counties of our State. The vice 
_president from each county is elected by the clubs within his county. 
he is able to bring to the executive board meetings the thinking 

of the clubs within the county in which he resides. One of the principal 
reasons for our existence is to study carefully all legislation proposed 
_on both the hate and Bekionay lore ; and 2 sepreinin the atone of the 
roposed legislation upon all o of our State and Nation. 
The Arizona Game Protective ‘Aeonpiation endorses only legislation 
which, after careful study, appears to provide the maximum. benefits 
for the greatest number of people in our State and Nation. We seek 
ho material gain. Our only reward.is the knowledge that we have not 
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shirked our duties as citizens of the United States of America; that 
we have done everything within our power to make Arizona and the 
United States a little better place to live; and that we have done 
what little we can to conserve our wildlife and natural resources in 
order that generations to come may enjoy them. 

Senate bill S. 1123, the so-called wilderness bill, is one of the meas- 
ures which has received careful study by the executive committee of 
the Arizona Game Protective Association. Information on this bill 
has been circulated to all of the affiliated clubs of the organization 
for comment. Comments were presented to the executive board 
through the county vice presidents. The bill has been thoroughly 
discussed at executive board meetings, and has been twice endorsed 
by the executive board of the Arizona Game Protective Association 
as a bill meriting immediate passage by the Congress of the United 
States in order that wilderness preservation may be established as a 
ook of Congress; and also in order that the general public (the so- 
called man in the street) may have some voice in the use and man- 
agement of the areas to which it holds title. Under the present sys- 
tem, it is possible for a Bureau Chief or other officer to abolish a 
wilderness area, reduce it, add to it, or change it in other ways, by 
merely affixing his signature to an executive order. 

Much false and misleading information regarding the wilderness 
bill has been circulated by certain special interest groups, particularly 
as it applies to the State of Arizona. Here in our State no lumber- 
ing areas will be affected, mining may continue as needed in the na- 
tional interest, State water laws are safeguarded, and existing graz- 
ing privileges are continued. The wilderness bill has been discussed 
at many hearings; and has been amended in many ways to remove 
certain objectionable features of the original bill. In the State of 
Arizona, only 11,147 square miles are affected under the wilderness 
bill out of a total area of 113,909 square miles. This is less than 10 
percent of the entire area of the State of Arizona. No change in the 
present status of these lands is contemplated. Statements and ar- 
ticles have been circulated by the aforementioned special interest 
groups to the effect that hunting and fishing would be excluded en- 
tirely from the wilderness areas under the proposed legislation. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The wilderness bill, in ef- 
fect, would preserve for posterity certain areas where wildlife could 
be Paeveeted and where wildlife would remain in its natural state in 
years to come. Statements have been made that the exclusion of 
roads would prohibit any use of these areas; yet it is a proven fact 
that the present wild, primitive, and wilderness areas in the State of 
Arizona receive a great deal of use by people who are interested in 
getting off the beaten trail and into areas that still remain in their 
natural state. The “Mogollon Rim Country” of Arizona is at present 
being crisscrossed by roads and highways and more are contemplated 
for the future. With this area constantly becoming more accessible, 
and with the tremendous expansion of our population here in Ari- 
zona, wildlife cannot hope to survive with its more limited habitat in 
future years. Certain areas must be preserved in their natural state 
for future generations to enjoy. 

The controversy, for obvious reasons, centers around the national 
forest wilderness system Of the 7,132,000 acres, approximately, 
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in the Arizona wilderness system 1,520,082 acres are in game refuges 
and ranges; 3,530,000 in Indian Reservations; 1,370,500 acres are in 
the national parks and monuments; and only 710,673 acres are within 
the national forest. That is only 1 percent of the area of the State 
and only about 6 percent of the national forestarea. But it should be 
remembered that it is the last 6 percent that is not now open to 
commercialization. 

Some commercial interests have long looked upon the national 
forests and other public lands of our State as their own private 
domain to be managed and maintained for their own exclusive use. 
These same interests are circulating all types of misleading propa- 

nda in all-out efforts to defeat this bill. There is ample provision 
in the bill for watershed protection, recreation, scientific research, and 
other uses of the wilderness areas that are consistent’ with wilderness 
preservation. Fishing and big game hunting are permitted in most 
areas, as well as pack trips, hiking, nature study, and camping. 
Hunting is, of course, excluded by law in national parks and on cer- 
tain wildlife refuges. There are no new areas created by the bill, 
and in the future no areas could be added or deleted except by con- 
gressional action after public notice and public hearings when 


uested. 
Recreation, is recognized as a major industry in the State of Ari- 
zona today. In excess of $43 «million was spent by hunters and 
fishermen in the State during the year 1956; estimates place this 
figure above $50 million today. at effect would a reduction of 
areas for recreation, camping, hunting, and fishing have upon our 
economy? Wilderness areas should be provided for the preservation 
of their recreational and esthetic value to the public. Too little 


thought has been given in the past to the necessity of Ae ee 


of wilderness as habitat for the fish and game of the United States, 
and it is high time that the multiple use and sustained yield manage- 
ment policy be definitely established for some of our Federal lands. 
Unless wilderness values are protected at once, they will become 
fewer and fewer in future years. Attempts have been made to open 
game refuges to oil drilling; attempts have been made to build dams 
and secure mining and logging privileges in national parks; and 
many commercial interests would certainly like to log off and over- 
graze the few wilderness areas which remain. Further attempts to 
reason or compromise with these interests are apparently useless. 
The time for action is now, while there are still some wilderness areas 
left. The wilderness bill, as written, is in fact, one of the greatest 
conservation measures ever to be presented to the Congress. It places 
the control of the wilderness areas in the hands of the people through 
their elected representatives. This is in — with the democratic 
processes upon which our country is founded. We sincerely hope 
that the support of the sportsmen and conservationists who seek no 
material gain can overcome the opposition from the few people who 
seek to obtain material benefit from the use of public tana Involved 
in the wilderness bill. These sportsmen contribute considerably to 
the economy farough their expenditures in pursuit of recreation, often 
much more than the individuals or groups who seek to prevent pas- 
Sage of S. 1123. Surely some effort must be made to preserve some 
of the magnificence and splendor of our great and beautiful country 
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for the generations to geome. Much of our land has been denuded in 
the name of progress by thoughtless exploitation. The time has now 
come to preserve a small portion for posterity. The Arizona Game 
Protective Association, gives its unqualified endorsement to the 
wilderness bill S. 1123, and urges its immediate passage by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Mr. Beers. 

Mr. Stone. Mr, Lawrence Mehren of the Phoenix Chamber of Com- 
merce is our next witness. . 


‘STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE MEHREN, OF THE PHOENIX, ARIZ, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr, Menren. Mr, Chairman, Senator Murray, Senator Gold- 
water, the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce has an enduring interest 
in the future of the entire State of Arizona. Among its members are 
literally hundreds who have been instrumental] in the dynamic growth 
of the State, who over many years have become intimately familiar 
with its every corner, and who have learned to love our frontier, with 
fierce pride in its beauty, its resources, its.destiny, A ve : 
proportion of these men have ties, business and personal, with many 
sections of the State. 

This wide familiarity with all areas of Arizona has perhaps made 
us more acutely conscious of the need for conservation and wise man- 
agement of certain of our natural resources than you might find in 
an, eastern State, The great bulk of these resources is concentrated 
in the highlands—the forest. and range areas of the State; the vast 


majority of such lands is under the ownership or control of the Fed- 
oat GoenDeny and much of them. could fail under the wilderness 


pattern of this bill. 

How the highlands are managed has a tremendous effect on 
Arizona’s economic future. From them flows the water to support 
our vigorous agriculture, upon these lands graze the animals of our 
important livestock industries, from them comes the products of our 
timber industry, upon them we rely for. the recreational facilities so 
necessary for the people of our own, and other States in this age of 
tension and problems, 

The Phoenix Chamber of Commerce has long since been whole- 
heartedly committed to the principle of intelligent multiple use of 
the natural resources of these highlands, 

We submit, first, that, with our Win Sapanannen on a meager water 
supply, the high watershed lands should mae to produce the 
: t ible amount of water for our population; obviously, 
this is not accomplished by destruction of the forest, nor on the other 
hand by the maintenance of Jarge areas as tangled, choked wilderness 
which wastes water rather than conserving it. 

We saben, second, that pro 5 AnagnIDeD of throne forest and 
range lands to encourage production of grasses as for or our 
eee and wild animals amid timber stands is a eats and not @ 
detrimental practice, 9.9 

We submit, third, that proper timbering operations and thinning 
of dense stands permits a healthy industry and improves rather than 
destroys our forest areas. 
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‘We submit, fourth, that recreational and. sportsmen uses can’ be 
better served by orderly housekeeping of forest areas, proper access 
roads, and controlled and adequate campsites than by arbitrary iron 
curtains that isolate these areas from the American people who own 


them. 

We submit, finally, that such intelligent p of multiple use 
are completely consistent with the interests of all the American people 
and that Senate bill 1123 is not. 

Over the last several years in Arizona we have had a splendid dem- 
onstration of coordination of interests of all agencies, public and pri- 
yate, which have a vital stake in our highland areas. Cooperating to 
develop proper programs of multiple use are the U.S. Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Indian tribes, the irrigation dis- 
tricts, the cattle interests, the wildlife representatives, the lumber in- 
dustry, and those who are interested as just plain citizens. Given 
opportunity and assistance, such groups can do an effective job in 
securing intelligent use of our forests without jeopardizing the in- 
terests of any individual segment, 

On the other hand, the planned checkerboard of wilderness areas. 
in the bill before you rejects the concept of intelligent multiple use, 
although it gives lip service to that principle. The setting aside of 
these wilderness areas hither and thither in sections where sound 
groaning is contemplated completely thwarts the success of any plan. 

incentive to provide a program of undergrowth removal to 
protect a lovely forest from fire hazard when the tract is contiguous 
with a socalled wilderness area of matted undergrowth ? 

It appears to us that our present Federal agencies have done a good 
workmanlike job in protecting the interests of the public on these 
forest lands; that they have proper authority necessary to accomplish 
this end without adding the “eternal destiny” of this bill which would 

ine status without knowledge of the circumstances of the 
ture. 


The Phoenix Chamber of Commerce hereby voices its opposition to 
Senate bill 1123 and urges that the committee not give it favorable 
consideration. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Stone. Paul T. Schooley of Tucson. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL T. SCHOOLEY, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA HIKING CLUB 


Mr. Scnootey. Mr. Chairman and Senator Goldwater, my name is 
Paul T. Schooley, residing at 202 South Scott Street, Tucson, Ariz. 
Tappear as the representative of the Southern Arizona Hiking Club 

organization with a vital interest in conservation and a special 
interest in the legislation before this committee. I would like per- 
mission to put. into the record the statement authorized by our organi- 
tation and also to make a few remarks, 

We support the bill st Re the enactment of Senate bill 1123. 
We believe this bill is ap licable to the assumption that the United 
tbe can preserve for all time the enduring resources of the outdoor 
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Mr. Chairman, we stand amazed at some of the statements that we 
have read regarding this bill. Statements made evidently without 
reading the text of the bill or through ae eens We have 
read that the passage of this bill would destroy the multiple-use con- 
cept of the national forests. How could this be at all possible when 
the bill reads in section (1), paragraph (d) and I will quote: 

It is further declared to be the policy of Congress to. administer the national 
forests with the general objectives of multiple use and sustained yield. 

Also, we hear that this bill would set aside many, many thousands 
of acres of Federal lands to the exclusion of all private or economic 
use in productivity. Now let me say this, Nowhere, nowhere in this 
bill do I find a single reference to the setting aside of thousands of 
acres of forest land. This bill takes cognizance of those areas that 
are now, at this time, and that have been in the past, set aside as 
wilderness areas. It does not add 1 single acre to the national park 
system, or to the Indian lands, or to the wildlife refuges, or to the 
Bureau of Land Management, and it does not add one acre to the 
national forests and it does not take one acre away. It simply leaves, 

- as is, the present wilderness areas, all previously established. 

Also, we are concerned about the statement that has been made 

in reference to the bill, that it would destroy the cattle- and sheep- 
grazing industry. Well, Congress passed laws that are still operat- 
ing when it comes to grazing and I find nothing in this bill to change 
grazing legislation as it stands today. All this hue and ery about 
grazing shows some lack of perception. The bill reads and I quote 
from the “Special Provisions :” 
Within the national forest areas included in the wilderness system grazing of 
livestock and the use of aircraft or motor boats where these have already become 
well established may be permitted to continue subject to such restrictions as 
the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. 

With that definite statement about grazing in the text of the bill, 
how can these opponents complain about the grazing industry being 
ruined? Where is the proof for their statement ? 

Mr. Chairman, some complaint has been ‘raised with regard to the 
protection of water rights and individual State laws dealing with 
water. This is a matter of great importance to all Western States. 
I can only say that this bill has taken due notice of these State water 
laws and under the “Special Provisions” the text reads as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall constitute an express or implied claim ‘or denial 
on the part of the Federal Government as to exemption from State water laws. 

- Mr. Chairman, this constant beating of the tom-tom drum. with 
the old tired refrain that thousands of acres would be left without 
roads, with no grazing, no mining, no lumbering, twists and distorts 
the facts as they are clearly defined in this bill. This legislation 
changes nothing in the wilderness system as it stands today. Nothing 
is changed in the national parks system; nothing is changed in the 
national forests; there is no change in the control.and the operation 
of these; widerness areas. They remain the same arid the operation 
and the restrictions remain the same. In Arizona not 1 acre of the 
national forest has been added to the wilderness system since 1939. 

Here in Arizona are located six roadless areas on Indian Reserva- 
tions. They are Rainbow Bridge, Black Mesa, Painted Desert, Grand 
Canyon, Mount Thomas, and Black River. 
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We believe that these roadless areas should be part of the wilderness 

tem. However, these Indian lands are not Federal lands. They 
belong to the Indians. If they are to stay part of the wilderness 

stem, it must be by the recommendation and by the approval of 
the tribe or council, giving their full and voluntary consent. We 
believe that in this case the best interests of the Indians have been 
considered, as they determine themselves what they will do on a full 
voluntary basis. e tte ’ 

The opponents of this legislation lay claim to many arguments 

inst wilderness. They state that wilderness areas serve as a source 
of forest fires and insect infestation. Well, forest fires do occur in 
the national forests and in the national parks, also there is insect 
infestation from time to time. Just why the wilderness areas should 
be singled out as the sources of these destructive scourges seems to be 
straining the point. Casual inspection of vast areas of wilderness 
discloses that due to elevation and topography they are incapable 
of fires or insect destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is assailed because the opponents 
state that wilderness Soamaaae nothing. Now here is a point of great 
importance right now. This legislation deals with the fact that 
wilderness in itself is a resource, it recognizes it as a resource with 
multiple uses, Congress has given sanction to timber, water and 
forage as forest resources. This bill sanctions wilderness as a forest 
resource. Wilderness has multiple use. It produces wildlife and 
conserves it. Wilderness is frequently.a great source of water, and 
it has notable watershed capabilities. Witlarnée, is a living museum, 
a preserve, providing scientific study and research, it provides a 
constant source of renewal of plant and animal life, it provides recre- 
ation and great spiritual values, all combining multiple use. We 
may have been short sighted. in the past in the way and manner that 
some of our natural resources were exploited and dissipated, but let 
us not be guilty of stating that wilderness resource has no use or value 
or that it produces nothing. Aré we going to be like the rat that 
exclaimed cozily, “See the white chips fall,” as he gnawed the file? 

The opponents attack the legislation with a great clamor that only 
about 1 percent of the people who visit the national parks use the 
wilderness areas. This business of applying percentages’ when it 
comes to use is a foolish and trashy way to reason about use of wilder- 
ness. Is density per square mile of visitors the criterion of use? Has 
freedom of choice been ruled invalid? Some may prefer to sit and 
look, while others wish to explore, Must one be of that age and in 
such physical condition that he would qualify as a park ranger to 
be permitted to use the national parks? If one would apply cd 
that since most Americans do not go to Europe, we should discontinue 
all our commercial and cultural: ties with Europe; or since most 
Americans do not own stocks in corporations we should abandon 
our capitalistic free enterprise system; would it be logical to assume 
that since most’ of the visitors do not use the wilderness of the na- 
tional parks, ergo, we do not need them? By its inherent character 
and nature geographical character and elevation, wilderness does 
hot carry the mass appeal of a Coney Island and it never will. That 
one fact alone is of great comfort to millions of Americans. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is just one insurmountable difference between 
wilderness ‘as a natural resource and water, forage and forest prod- 
ucts as natural resources. These last three are renewable, Water 
falls from year to year and can be conserved; grasses and forage can 
be renewed and nurtured, trees can be planted and managed for sus- 
tained yield, but when the resource of wilderness is violated, ex- 
ploited and trampled upon, then that wilderness resource is gone 
and when it is gone, it is gone forever. ' 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee 
_ to make this statement and we urge the committee to report the bill 

out favorably to the Congress. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Schooley is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Pavut T. ScHOOLEY, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SOUTHERN ARIZONA 
HriK1ne CiLus 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, my name is Paul T. Schooley, residing at 202 South Scott Street, Tucson, 
Ariz. My appearance here today is as the representative of the Southern Ari- 
zona Hiking Olub, and I wish permission to be given to me to place in the record 
of this hearing on the wilderness bill the statement that has been authorized 
by that organization. 

The stated policy of the Southern Arizona Hiking Club is to at all times and 
in all ways subscribe to and support fully the established programs and plans 
of those organizations now engaged in furthering the development of our na- 
tional outdoor resources and the conservation, development, and utilization of 
all the natural resources of the Nation. 

We fully support and urge the enactment into law of 8. 1123, because we 
believe that the bill is applicable to the assumption that in the United States 
there can be preserved from this time on the enduring resources of the out- 
door wilderness and in so preserving the national wilderness system we can 
perpetuate for ourselves and for generations to come, by the dedication and 
preservation of the wilderness areas, a lasting heritage of our origins. 

Mr. Edward OC. Crafts, Assistant Chief, Forest Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, has stated before this committee that the Forest Service meant 
by “wilderness’’—and here we quote Mr. Orafts—“that wilderness would in- 
elude those areas of national forest land retaining their natural primeval en- 
vironments and influences, which, through their nature, are predominantly 
valuable to serve the public purpose of recreation, scenic, scientific, educa- 
tional, conservation and historical use and enjoyment by the people in such 
manner as will leave the area unimpaired for future use and enjoyment as 
wilderness.”, We subscribe to that definition of wilderness as it pertains to 
the proposed legislation. 

We recognize the urgent need, in its broadest form, for a national policy and 
program through which areas of wilderness can be preserved as a natural re 
source and at the same time and in no sense have a conflict or be in competition 
with the multiple-use conception of our national forests or with the full use of 
our national parks and monuments, wildlife refuges, and Indian reservations. 
Likewise, the establishment by the Con of this basic land 
program and policy as applied to our wilderness resources will define and give 
order in such a manner as not to disturb those programs in land management 
already established by the Congress. 

It is our belief that this legislation has the broad scope of setting 
up such a declaration of definite policy upon the part of the Congress, relating 
to the basic objectives of obtaining the establishment of a national wilderness 
resource preservation system and also looking to the ultimate realization of the 
longer range aim through the development of authority and procedures which 
will govern the future designation of additional wilderness areas without dis- 
rupting the. long-standing Federal and State legislation pertaining to our 
natural resources, their use and their preservation. 

We believe this legislation continues to carry forward the enlightened con- 
ceptions of the multiple-use programs of the United States Forest Service, since 
the present wilderness and wild areas, primitive and roadless areas, are 10W 
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part of the national forest system that are at this time being administered’ with 
the guiding national forest principles of multiple use, sustained yield of products 
and services. 

_ At this time we feel that the passage of this legislation would be comple- 
mentary to and of great value to the National Outdoor Recreational Resources 
Review Commission. This wilderness legislation deals and is concerned with a 
natural resource, the management of which has not been outlined or established 
by the Congress and if passed would provide a policy guide and program which 
would facilitate the work of the Resources Review Commission. 

We would like to include in the record the statement made by Mr. John P. 
Warner, of the American Law Division, of the Legislative Service of the Library 
of Congress—and we quote as follows—‘“There is no explicit congressional rec- 
oguition of recreational and wilderness reservations as a major purpose of For- 
est Service administration, Timber, water, and forage are uniformly accepted 
as national forest resources by law, court decisions, Executive Office directives 
and regulations. Recreation, however, has only been proclaimed a fourth major 
forest use by Forest Service administrative regulations with occasional approval 
by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

It is our belief that this proposed legislation would enact a new concept in 
congressional policy as applied to wilderness as a resource—and again we quote 
Mr. Parner—“The legislation gives sanction to the policies and programs de- 
veloped by the Forest Service, the National Park Service, and, other Federal 
conservation agencies under whose administration the existing resources of 
wilderness have so far been preserved.” 

In Arizona there are at the present time six roadless areas located on Indian 
reservations. They are Rainbow Bridge, Black Mesa, Painted Desert, Grand 
Canyon, Mount Thomas, and Black River. We feel that it is very important that 
these, roadless areas become part of the national wilderness preservation sys- 
tem. However, these Indian reservations are not Federal lands. If they are 
to stay as part of the system, it can only be by reason of the Indian tribes or 
councils making such recommendations of approval and giving their full and 
voluntary consent, for each roadless area on the individual reservations, Since 
the legislation makes clear that the roadless areas can be part of the system 
only by the recommendation and full voluntary consent of the Indians involved, 
we feel that their best interests are fully protected. 

We do not believe that this legislation in any way contravenes or negates pres- 
ent statutes in force that have been passed by the Congress pertaining to the 
National Park Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and the Bureau of Land Management. Rather, it is our opinion that this 
proposed legislation offers guidance and outlines a policy with respect to wilder- 
hess resources that up to this time has not been spelled out by the Congress. 

This legislation has been attacked on the ground that it would take huge areas 
of the national forest out of circulation. and lock them up as far as multiple 
use is concerned. Actually, the bill changes not 1 acre of the national forest as 
far as those areas that to date have been designated as wilderness or primitive 
areas. Nor does the bill in any manner change or modify the national forest 
usage as relating to grazing, water rights, mining or the use of forest products 
or other activities in the national forests as they are constituted at this time 
under present laws and regulations. 

Wilderness in and by itself is a national resource of enormous value from many 
aspects and it is so recognized and must be so preserved. Just as forest products, 
water, grazing and forage are resources that are of value to all citizens in their 
use and proper exploitation. There is just one insurmountable difference between 

Thess as a natural resource and water, forage and forest products as natural 
Tesources: They are renewable. Water falls from year to year and can be 
conserved; grasses and forage can be renewed and nurtured; trees ‘can be 
planted and managed for sustained and constant yield ; but when the resource of 
wilderness is violated, exploited and trampled upon, then that wilderness area is 
Zone, and when it is gone it is gone forever. 

We believe that the committee should approve the legislation and report it out 
ved to thes aa se appropriate action. 

you for privilege of presenting this statement in favor of approval 
and passage of the wilderness bill. om 


, Mr. Strona: P. C. Gaffney: for the Southwest Lumber Mills and 
west Pine Association. ; 
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STATEMENT OF P. C. GAFFNEY, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
SOUTHWEST PINE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Garrney. Mr. Chairman, Senator Murray, Senator Goldwater, 
I represent the Southwest Pine Association, a nonprofit corporation 
composed of lumber mills operating in Arizona and New Mexico and 
manufacturing most of the lumber produced in these two States. I 
am also authorized to say that the Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union 
in Arizona and New Mexico, while not affiliated with our association, 
is in agreement with the views expressed in this statement. 

Our association is not opposed to wilderness areas. We think that 
a portion of the public lands should be retained in a state of wilderness 
for the scenic, educational and recreational values that such areas. pro- 
vide. At the same time, we think that the size and the number of the 
wilderness areas should not be determined without considering the 
number of Americans who will make use of them. If Congress sets 
aside large land areas and millions of dollars worth of surface values 
for the benefit of a certain small group, it is inviting the other grou 
that have an interest in public lands and forests to forget about mul- 
tiple-use management and strike out on their own, with “each man 
for himself.” 

We think that the control of wilderness areas should remain in the 
hands of the experienced land managers in the public agencies because 
legislative procedures are too slow and cumbersome to permit the 
adjustments required by changing local conditions. 

An expansion of the wilderness system inthe Southwest could lead 
to a waste of resources through fires that arehard to fight in wilder- 
ness areas, and to interference with the region’s needs for water, & 
high-priority item. 

And finally, we think that the passage of wilderness legislation, 
including the creation of a Wilderness Council, should be poned 
until the receipt of the report of the Outdoor.Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, which will deal not only with the needs of the 
wilderness proponents but with those of all of the other nonindustrial 
groups that have an interest in public forests and lands. 

On Forest Service lands, in Arizona there are two wilderness, four 

rimitive and three wild areas, accounting for 710,673 acres. In New 

exico, there are two wilderness, two primitive and two wild areas, 
occupying 968,293 acres, or a total of 1,678,966 acres for wilderness 
purpneen in the two States. . The total national forest area in the two 

tates is almost 20 million acres, and of this, the commercial forest 
acreage is about 5 million. This commercial forest land holds nearly 
23 billion feet of timber. 

In 1958, an estimated 10,300 people spent 14,000 man-days in the 
Arizona wilderness areas, and 12,600 people spent 23,600 man-days in 
the New Mexico areas. Some of these visitors went into the wilder- 
ness areas more than once, so the number of persons is actually smaller 
than stated. Even if as many as 22,900 people used the wilderness 
areas, that still is only a little over 1 percent of the population of the 
two States; and the Nation already has reserved more than 1,600,000 
acres of forested and other lands for their use. To look at it another 
way: The porns of the United States have dedicated 73 acres so that 
each person who made use of the wilderness areas could stay in 
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areas for about 114 days in the entire year of 1958 (these figures refer 
only to Forest Service wilderness areas, and do not include the wilder- 


‘ness areas of the Indians). Is the Congress justified in passing a law- 


that will encourage the setting aside of even more than the present 
1,600,000-plus acres and even more billions of feet of timber for the: 
use of this small part of the population ? 

- One of the main reasons that more people do not use the wilderness 
areas is the virtual prohibition against roadbuilding in these areas: 
and the exclusion of motor vehicles. For al] practical purposes, mo- 
tor vehicles are excluded from present wilderness areas and would also: 
be prohibited in areas set up in the future. This raises the question 
of why we should encourage the creation of more wilderness areas 
when the ones we already have are not being used to any extent and are: 
not likely to be. 

The policy of managing the public forests “for the greatest good of 
the greatest number, in the long run” has been followed. by the public 
agencies, and the practice of managing the forests for multiple use has 
gained wider and wider acceptance. The Forest Service has been re- 
spectful of the interest in the forests of the Sunday picnicker, the- 
hunter, the fisherman, the hiker, the scientist, the camper, the miner, 
the lumberman, the livestock raiser, the water conservationist, and 
others with legitimate need for the forests. Is it fair, then, that the- 
interests of a small group should take precedence over all others? 

Looking at wilderness legislation from a Southwest regional stand- 
point, we respectfully point out that in this region the forests suffer 
more lightning-caused fires than in any other section of the country. 
If more wilderness areas are established—areas in which there will be- 
no roads for the movement of heavy mechanical equipment to fight 


—— may expect more of our natural resources to be wasted by 


Water is a critical commodity in this section of the Nation. The 
erying need for water in the arid Southwest may require the opening 
of forests for the production and conservation of water, and here: 

e interest of the wilderness cannot be paramount. 
The Southwest Pine Association respectfully urges a delay in wil- 
derness legislation until the report of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission has been received and acted upon by 


Congress. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Strona. The next witness will be J. B. Edens for the Southwest 
Lumber Mills, Western Pine Association, and Association of Lumber 
Manufacturers. 


STATEMENT OF J. B. EDENS, VICE PRESIDENT, WESTERN PINE 
ASSOCIATION 


» Mr. Evens. My name is J. B. Edens, and I am before you today rep- 
Teseriting the Western Pine Association, of which I am vice president. 
_ My statement today supplements a statement presented to you in: 
Seattle by Mr. J. D. Bronson, Western Pine Association president. 

Basically, we believe enactment of this legislation is unnecessary, 
wwise, and dangerous. 
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It is unnecessary because a great wilderness system has been estab- 
lished without it, and there mn no threat whatever to this wilderness 
systent. 

It is unwise because it would rush us into decisions on land set- 
asides before we know how much land we need for wilderness pur: 
poses and how much we can afford to take out of multiple use. 

It is dangerous because it would set precedent for specialized, sin- 
gle use of substantial land areas which could invite pressures for set- 
asides for other types of single use of public lands. ‘3 

Let me go into some detail on these three fundamental points. 

More than 30 years ago, land management cae in the Federal 
service saw the need for wilderness type of management. on some 
public lands as part of the multiple-use concept of public land man- 
agement. They set up extensive areas for this purpose, and we have 
them today in their intended form. There is no threat to them. 
They could not be safer, or more adequate, than they are in the care 
of land management career men who planned them im the first place 
and have put them into the public land management plan as a per- 
manent part of the American scene. 

In addition, there are millions of acres of other wildlands through- 
out our country that could be considered true wilderness even though 
access is provided with roads. I venture to say that outdoor en- 
thusiasts, if suddenly placed in the depths of one of our managed 
national forests or free farms, would indeed describe them. as 
wilderness. 

The wisdom of wilderness legislation such as that now being con- 
sidered is doubtful because we cannot afford to take too much good 
land out of multiple use. Certainly we will need to guard zealously 


and manage well our commercial forest land if we are to continue to 
provide an abundance of lumber, paper, and other products for our 
1 


mushrooming population. We believe we can do this and set aside 
representative areas of virgin forest in the wilderness regions too, 
but to achieve such a desirable balance of land use and oe 
we will have to plan resource use wisely. Good — can 
helped along by the report on recreational needs to be prepared by a 
recently established National Study Commission. We should await 
this report before making wilderness decisions because: wilderness 1s 
meee of the overall land use policy program that is gradually taking 
shape. 

On the subject of dangerous precedent involved in the scale 
legislation, I should like to’ point out that the principle of multiple use 
of public lands in the best interest of all the people can be under- 
mined if we create a special council to preside over this type of single- 
use reserves, and also, by legislation like this, set the precedent of 
one use under law. As we understand'the proposal, a special council 
would be established to oversee wilderness matters, disseminate 1n- 
formation and report to the: Congress: In my opinior, agencies 
long established and with much experience in these matters are doing 
well in administering wilderness functions, including information. 
Too, they are answerable to the Congress. We see the proposed 
council as a duplication of activity and are fearful that it might exert 
special, single-use influence on lawmaking bodies. If it did so, the 
way would be cleared for other groups interested in other uses to 
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ask similar legislation furthering their interests. It would be much 
better, it seems to. me, to keep hands off the well-functioning program 
that we already have, continuing to entrust land-use functions and 
policies to career men in the Government Service who are specialists 
m these matters. 

For these reasons I respectfully urge your committee to report 
unfavorably on Senate bill 1123. 

Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, Mr, Dave Hosack, president of the 
Globe Chamber of Commerce, is our next scheduled witness. How- 
ever, I am informed that he is unable to be here at, this time and 
has asked that a resolution of the Globe Chamber of Commerce be 
included in the record. 

Senator Murray, It will be carried on the record. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION OF THE GLOBE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Board of Directors.of the Globe Chamber of Commerce, in regular meet- 
ing, agreed that— 

Whereas the established multiple-use policy of Federal land administra- 
tion embodying the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number has 
proven successful and sound ; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation favors single-purpose, restricted use, there- 
by limiting availability to only those financially capable ; and ‘ 

Whereas abundant evidence is available to show that the growth of the South- 
west, including Gila County, Ariz., will continue to accelerate as our national 
population increases, and 
\ Whereas abundant evidence is available to show that, public interest in a 
yariety of historical, recreational, and other outdoor activities is manifest 
in ever-increasing proportions in our great State of Arizona, and 

Whereas the establishment of one more “council” into the Federal’ system, 
with no real authority, will increase costs considerably and further compli- 
cate peeninbetraihee procedure without any necessary function involved: Now, 
therefore, t 

Resolved by the Globe Chamber of Commerce, That— : 

(1) In view of all available evidence, U.S. Senate bill 4028 fails to consider 
the greatest good to the greatest number of our citizens, which is a basic con- 
cept in the philosophy of our great country, and 

(2) Enactment.of U.S. Senate bill: 4028 to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation System -is vigorously opposed as completely unnecessary and con- 
trary to the proven national policy of multiple use of resources. 

Adopted this 18th day of November 1958. 

Dave Hosacxk, President. 
A. W. Srorri, Secretary. 


Mr. Stone. The next witness is Mr. William H. Carr, past prési- 
of Arizona Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. Carrruers. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carr was unable to attend. 

‘Mr, Srona. Will you identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF JOE CARITHERS FOR WILLIAM ‘H. CARR, PAST 
PRESIDENT, ARIZONA WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr, Camrruens. Joe Carithers. I am appearing here as an in- 
dividual. Mr. Carr’s statement is as followse 

T once knew a man who, when he was young, strenuously objected 
 @ State highway plan to build a road up and over a favorite 
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mountain of his. He wrote letters to the Ree objecting to 
the project. He said that the road would ruin the mountain for 
hikers like himself who enjoyed wild woodland areas without a trace 
of manmade construction. The road was built regardless. 

Then the man grew older. He became physically unable to climb 
his mountain. The road provided the only way he could reach the 
mowneestep to enjoy the wonderful view that had charmed him in 

is yout 

The man changed some of his ideals about the accessibility of wil- 
_derness areas. Hie no longer wrote letters to the papers when he 
heard of other roads being built over other mountains. 

And then, one day, he reverted to original ee about the 
wilderness. He felt that just because he was not able to climb, he 
was being very selfish in approving measures which would prevent 
others—healthier, stronger Pires enjoying to the full, the 
wilderness experiences which had been his. He looked about him, 
saw so many roads that have forever despoiled so many wild areas, 
so many projects which have pushed the wilderness back and back 
until it is in extreme danger of disappearing altogether. He said, 
“This. has got to stop. We have gone too far. I am ashamed that I 
stood by for so long without protesting this senseless, this undemo- 
cratic, this un-American invasion. I am ashamed that I ever gave 
in, consciously or otherwise, to the promoters, to the few who, at the 
expense of all of us, have exploited our wilderness regions beyond 
the point. of reason, almost beyond the point of no return. There 
are too many roads now.” 

Today this man is a strong advocate of the wilderness bill. He 


realizes that the greater the population increase, the prec will be 
] 


the need for wilderness regions; needs as yet not fully appreciated 
by anyone, His commonsense and his patriotism, let alone his desire 
to help others as well as himself, now mark him as a level-headed, un- 
selfish citizen. He has the grace to admit his former mistakes, and 
the fortitude to do something about it. 

He recognizes the adverse, unrealistic propaganda against the 
wilderness bill for what it truly is. He is aware of the selfish motives 
which prompt this propaganda, and also of the currently circulated 
misinformation, not all of which is deliberate. He is doing all that he 
possibly can to assure the passage of this vital, essential ill. 

I, too, favor the wilderness bill with all my heart and all my soul, 
I can’t climb or hike any more either. 

That was the statement of Mr. William H. Carr. I would also like 

to enter into the record the statement of Dr. Joseph Wood Krutch and 
the statement of Dr. Olaus J. Murie. 

Senator Murray. The statements will be carried in the record at 
this point. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH Woop Krutcu, Tucson, ARIz. 


The natural areas which the wilderness bill. proposes to establish are logical 
and necessary corrollaries of that system of national parks which the wisdom 
of our fathers set up some 40 years ago. 

Those.parks are now the wonder and. the envy of Europe which can boast 
nothing remotely comparable because no European nation had the foresight 0 
establish anything of the kind while there was yet time. The question now is 
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whether or not we can be as farsighted as our immediate predecessors or 
whether we shall soon be compelled, like the inhabitants of Europe, to admit 
that we let the last opportunity slip by. 

If it should be asked why, since we have the parks, the wildernesses are also 
logical and. necessary the answer is simple: it is because parks are inevitably 
partly tamed and our descendants have a right to know also the beauty and 
the majesty of nature herself as they can exist only when she has been neither 
exploited nor “improved.” 

That such unspoiled wild beauty was once everywhere had much to do with 
the foundations of American character. It is as much of our past as Mount 
Yernon or Williamsburg. But it cannot be preserved in books or museums. 
Not to preserve some specimens in the only way they can be preserved is to be 
guilty of a vandalism comparable to the razing of Mount Vernon or the burning 
of books from the Congressional Library. 

The grandest feature of grand nature is her forests and they are nowhere 
grander than they were (in some places still are) in America. But things move 
fast in the United States. Not long ago the problem was “to clear the forests” ; 
today it is to preserve at least a few of them. Trees are useful of course—for 
lumber and for paper. But are they not useful for themselves? And who can 
say that we are too poor to afford a few examples of what we can so easily 
destroy but could not possibly create. 

A few years ago the distinguished English naturalist James Fisher made a 
20,000-mile trip through “Wild America” in the company of our own ornithologist 
Roger Tory Peterson. His part of the book which he wrote in collaboration with 
his companion has exclamations of wonder and paens of praise for a land for 
‘whose richness, beauty, and variety even all his book knowledge had not pre- 
pared him. Why is it, he asked, that Americans show us Europeans so little 
of their earthly paradise, and publicize too little their determination to share it 
with wild nature. And he concluded with this tribute which the wisdom of our 
fathers earned for us: 

“Never have I seen such wonders or met landlords so worthy of their land. 
They had, and they still have, the power to ravage it; and instead they have 
made it a garden.” 

All too ominously true is the last part of that sentence, “They had, and they 
still have, the power to ravage it.” Theodore Roosevelt asked us to stay the 
hand and we did. Will an American Congress of this generation follow the 
¢xample set a generation ago or will it deny the wisdom of that example and 
reserve no areas as not to be ravaged? 

What we have are things which no other nation can recover. If we permit 
them to be lost we cannot recover them either. This generation may very well 
be that which will make the irrevocable decision whether or not America will 
continue to be for centuries to come the one great nation which had the fore- 
sight to preserve an important part of its heritage. 

If we do not preserve it, then we shall have diminished by just that much the 
unique privilege of being an American. 





















































STATEMENT oF OLAUS J. MuRIE 


_ Many of us who live here in the Western States, who keenly feel that we do 

hot want to live anyhwere else, feel strongly on the question of what makes this 

*st so attractive to us. Why do we like it? This involves far-reaching con- 

cepts that go beyond so many of the temporary and trivial things with which 

We concern ourselves day by day. We all need to make a living, in some mate- 

tial way, but we people have now reached a point where we want to have a 
life than mere existence. 

We have national songs, and a national flag. We say and sing that we love 
our country. We are beginning to mean it. All through the Southwest we are 
beginning to appreciate this type of country; its beauty, and the qualities that 
‘ppeal to us. We have national parks and wilderness areas in New Mexico, 

, California, Texas—and all the other areas in what we refer to as our 
Southwest. Arizona Highways, as an example, is a magazine that has caught 
the attention of people everywhere for its beauty and value. The Desert maga- 
wa devoted to the great variety of human experiences in this important part 
dag country. Civilian groups are organized to promote and save this motiva- 

among our people. Articles and books have been written, some outstanding 
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expressions of life in the highest sense. What we might refer to as the wilder- 
ness philosophy has become an important part of our thinking, and it is now 
worldwide, among the many nations. 

In our own Southwest we have a remarkably tiny percentage of land devoted 
to this public use of the wilderness. Shall we not, as a nation, accept this 
wholesome trend in human aspiration among our people? What kind of a nation 
do we. want to build? Shall we not be grateful that so many of those in our 
Congress recognize and respect this wonderful emerging human impulse, by 
their sponsoring such legislation as the bill we know as the wilderness bill? 
This bill simply gives Government recognition of a strong desire among our citi- 
zens for small primitive portions of our country to be preserved, strictly in the 
public interest, and for real progress in the development of the best kind of 
American culture. 

I should appreciate having this letter made part of the record of the hearing 
on the wilderness bill to be held in Phoenix April 2. 


ene Srone. T. C. Moroney, San Francisco, of the Honolulu Oil 
rp. 


STATEMENT OF T. C. MORONEY, SECRETARY, HONOLULU 
OIL CORP. 


Mr, Moroney. Mr. Chairman, Senator Goldwater, I have. sub- 
a the prepared statement and I will summarize just a few high- 
ts. 

y name is Tom Moroney. I represent the Honolulu Oil Corp. 
which is an independent oil corporation, having its principal place 
of business at 215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

It is undoubtedly true that welfarism, or any form of socialism not 
dependent on terror, can survive as long as the fat inherited from 
capitalism lasts. But what happens. when the fat runs out, and the 


incentives of productivity have been drowned beneath the sea of level- 
ing social ‘po ley" What but an authoritarian government can be 
t 


substituted for the lost incentives of a free society? Already we have 
seen great strides, made toward the reduction of the person to a sta- 
tistical number, and the steady growth of a single, bureaucratic center 
of state rea daily gaining more and more control over all avenues 
of thought and life. 

And now we have this—Senate bill 1123—the wilderness bill—con- 
ceived in emotion and dedicated to robbing free men of one more 
freedom by such as those who would perforce deny that the family 1s 
the basic unit of society; by such as those who would tax the family 
out of existence so as to permit the preservation of wilderness areas; 
by those who would lock up large land areas and prohibit their devel- 
opment, for the greatest, good. of the test, number of our people. 

ow cockeyed can we get? One well-known man at a recent press 
conference ‘decried that pressure from gigantic populations to 
over wilderness areas for farmlands, power dams, oil rights, lumber- 
ing, and mining would become overwhelming. I don’t propose #0 
dignify his ideo with a reply—but it is apparent he thinks more 
of grizzlies than of man. 

have heré a resolution by the Sixth Biennial Wilderness Confer- 
ence, It is not in my prepared statement. , 


Resolution. No. 6 


As wilderness is one of the first important natural resources to come in short 
supply as a result of worldwide human “population explosion,” the final destiny 
* 
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of all wildernes may hinge on this trend. This conference, recognizing that 
poth economic standards and the quality of human living are at stake, accord- 
ingly recommends that research on human population problems be greatly in- 
creased and that social, governmental and other appropriate agencies give 
immediate and urgent atténtion to the development of desirable population 
eontrols it 


Pern my friends, are the people who are advocating the enactment 
. 1128. ; 

Already a dangerous dependence on Government at the Federal 
level has weakened our State and local governments, as well as the 
few remaining fibres of self-reliance that once flourished throughout 
the American citizenship. 

Basically, then, we oppose S. 1123 because it is founded on an un- 
natural and un-American philosophy, is foreign to all traditional 
American concepts, and because. it does not represent conservation. 
Conservation does not mean setting aside large land areas so that the 
are wasted through idleness. Rather, it means conserving such lands 
by endeavoring to obtain ultimately their economic, maximum devel- 
opment without waste. 

Webster defines “wilderness” as “a pathless waste.” 

We oppose S. 1123 for additional reasons: 

(1) There is at the present time a more than adequate pure wilder- 
ness area within the western United States, particularly Arizona. 
In Arizona eight percent of national forest lands are'puté wilderness. 
Acreage devoted to wilderness in this State is 70 times that included 
within the State park system, We contend that the classification 
of additional amounts of acreage as wilderness is wholly unnecessary 
and unwise. In 1957 there were 2,841,000 visitors to National Forests 
in Arizona and only 8,850 to wilderness areas. 

(2) S. 1123 is special interest legislation. The legislation was 
conceived solely by alleged conservation organizations, such as the 
Wilderness Society. Wilderness proponents have a st and ef- 
fective lobby, and are not maligned as aré industrial ha business 
lobbys. Our wilderness proponents are, in fact, a special interest, pres- 
sure group. Our oposition is to an economically naive land use con- 
cept and to its defective underlying philosophy. 

UF S. 1123 ‘is contrary to existing national policy as set forth in 
the Mineral Leasing Act. America’s needs for oil are rapidly in- 
creasing. In order to meet the estimated demands for oil, between 
now and' the year 1967, and to maintain necessary domestic reserves, 
We must find one and one-half barrels of new oil for every barrel of 
oil we take out of the ground. We can ill afford to lock up poten- 
tially productive sedimentary basins in’ vast wilderness preserve. 
This is particularly true here in Arizona, where 1958 saw’a marked 
Increase in the industry’s interest in the State as well as its fifth pro- 
ducing. well. tae seale exploration. must continue if Arizona’s oil 
future:is to be assured. To assure the continuance of such interest 
in Arizona, land must remait available. 

4 pertains of the gg nip with ae reat t ae. 

Ol. Import. program. : e amount.of foreign o 
could into. the United States was done with definite 
ine actavitnes : ‘the health of our domestic i Domestic 
ang activities, which hayé been slumping, pr y only two- 
thirds of the record. rate of 3 years. ago, are expected to increase, pro-. 
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vided land is available. The closing of vast areas of land by this 
bill will jeopardize the desired effects of the oil import controls. Our 
domestic demand for oil in 1967 will be in excess of 14 million barrels 
a day. Unless exploration activities are intensively increased, we 
will be able to supply only two-thirds of this amount from domestic 
production in 1967. 

Any traces that may be left of the search for oil and of oil field 
operations disappear within a relatively short time. In any event, 
the interruption in the character of any land area by the relatively 
short life of a producing oil field is de minimus in terms of time. 

Finally, there is already too much wilderness in the West, too little 
in the East. The well-meaning conservationists, who so earnestly 
support this wilderness legislation, should use their dollars, now de- 


voted to urging the Government to create western wilderness areas, in 
the reclamation of eastern lands, The citizens of the West do not 
feel that their main function is that of a park devoted to the recrea- 
tional use of eastern citizens. We are not second-class citizens. We 
have a right to fully develop our economic potential. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Moroney is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF T, C, Moroney, ATTORNEY AND SEcRETARY, HoNoLULU Om Corp. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is T. C. Moroney. I 
am secretary and manager of the legal department of Honolulu Oil Corp., a 
Delaware corporation, having its principal place of business at 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. I have ‘been an employee of the company for 
over 20 years. I am also a member of the Public Lands Committee of the: 
Western Oil & Gas Association. 

Honolulu Oil Corp. is an independent company principally engaged in the 
exploration for and production of crude oil, natural gas, natural gasoline and 
associated hydrocarbon substances. The company’s operations are conducted. 
primarily in the western United States, including the new State of Alaska. 

As a member of the Western Oil & Gas Association, which association has: 
165 members and represents over 80 percent of the oil production, refining and, 
marketing in the six Western States of California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon,. 
Washington, and Alaska, Honolulu Oil Corp. has participated with the entire- 
membership thereof in discussing and closely studying the provisions of 8. 1123,. 
the so-called wilderness bill. I am appearing here today to express the opinion. 
of my company on the wilderness bill and, I am confident, the overwhelming 
majority opinion of the thousands of voting citizens who constitute the Western. 
oil industry. 

Our examination of 8. 1128 reveals no basic changes from the provisions of the: 
preceding wilderness bill, 8. 4028, with the possible exception of a more mod-- 
erate position being taken with respect to wilderness areas on Indian lands.. 
Therefore, we are unequivocally opposed to Senate bill 1123, its specific pro 
visions, and the inherent welfare-State philosophy expressed therein. 

It is undoubtedly true that welfarism, or any form of socialism not dependent 
on terror, can survive as long as the fat inherited from capitalism lasts. But’ 
what happens when the fat runs out, and the incentives of productivity have~ 
been drowned beneath the sea of leveling social policy? What but an authori- 
tarian government can be substituted for the lost incentives of a free society?’ 
Already we have seen great strides made toward the reduction of the person to» 
a statistical number, and the corresponding degradation of men; we have seen 
the ignominious removal -of responsibility for a man’s future and his family” 
from the hands of individual man into the.hands of an all-probing bureaucracy, | 
and the steady growth ‘of a single, bureaucratic center of State power daily’ 
gaining more and more’ control over all avenues of thought and life. 

And now we have this—S. 1123, the wilderness bill—conceived in emotion and: 
dedicated to robbing freemen of one more. freedom by such as those who would, 
perforce dény that the family is the basic unit of society; by such as those: 
who would tax the family ont of existence so as to permit the preservation of ° 
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wilderness areas; by those who would lock up large land areas and prohibit 
their development for the greatest good of the greatest number of our people. 
How cockeyed can we get? One well-known man at a recent wilderness con- 
ference reportedly decried that pressure from gigantic populations to take over 
wilderness areas for farmlands, power dams, oil rights, lumbering, and mining 
would become overwhelming. I don’t purpose to dignify his ideology with a 
reply—but it is apparent he thinks more of grizzlies than of man. 

Already a dangerous dependence on government at the Federal level has 
weakened our State and local governments, as well as the few remaining 
fibers of self-reliance that once flourished throughout the American citizenship. 

Basically, then, we oppose S. 1123 because it is founded on an unnatural and 
mn-American philosophy, and is foreign to all traditional American concepts as 
contained in the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and Bill of 
Rights, and because it does not represent conservation. Conservation does not 
mean setting aside large land areas so that they are wasted through idleness, 
Rather, it means conserving such lands by endeavoring to obtain ultimately 
their economic, maximum development without waste. Certainly, conservation 
includes management, but managing to lock up large land areas, prohibiting 
all commercial activity thereon, including multiple use, is not such management 
as is required for conservation. 

We oppose S. 1123 for additional reasons: 

(1) There is at the present time a more than adequate pure wilderness 
area within the Western United States, particularly Arizona. 

(2) 8S. 1123 is special interest legislation. 

(3) The provisions of 8. 1123 are contrary to existing national policy. 

(4) The enactment of 8. 1123 would adversely affect the economy of the 
West. 

More than adequate wilderness areas presently exist in the West.—In terms 
of acreage there is currently 3 times as much wilderness area, on national 
forest lands in the 11 Western States, as there is total national park land in 
81 other States combined. In Arizona, 8 percent of national forest lands are 
pure wilderness. Acreage devoted to wilderness in Arizona is 70 times that 
included within the State Park system. In a State where 70.6 percent of all 
land is federally owned or managed, this is understandable but not encouraging. 
We contend that the classification of additional amounts of acreage as wilder- 
ness is wholly unnecessary. 

8. 1123 is special interest legislation —The legislation was conceived solely 
by alleged conservation organizations, such as the Wilderness Society, whose 
executive director, Mr. Howard Zahniser, contributed to the language used in 
certain portions of the bill. Wilderness proponents have a strong and effective 
lobby. They are not maligned as industrial and business lobbys, but rather, en- 
joy a veneration more properly reserved for motherhood. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that our wilderness proponents are in fact a special interest pres- 
sire group. This is brought out so that the record might show that our opposi- 
tion to further wilderness preservation is opposition to an economically naive 
land use concept and to its defective underlying philosophy. 

Section 4(a) of S. 1123 would create a national wilderness preservation coun- 
cil. Three citizen members of the council, one of whom would be chairman, 
are required to be “persons known to be informed regarding, and interested in 
the preservation of, wilderness”. If S. 1123 is enacted, this would constitute 
congressional sanction of a built-in lobby. 

It can be regarded as “class” legislation. The over 50 million acres of wilder- 
ness requested by the proponents would in effect become a wilderness “pre- 
Serve” for those financially or physically able to hike or pack into the area, 
The present time and budget limits on the majority of Americans precludes the 
use of wilderness areas by all but a few wealthy Park Avenue conservationists. 
Excluded from their rightful use and enjoyment of wilderness areas would be 
the American motorists and a rapidly increasing number of senior citizens, the 
motorist, by the prohibition of roads, the senior citizens, by the overall inac- 
cessibility of the proposed wilderness areas. 
if it is to be the policy of the Federal Government to administer the public 
main in the interest of a minority, then it should be clearly and boldly stated. 
the latter event, legislation such as §. 1123, while no more palatable, would 

ast be better understood as the admitted administrative policy of the 
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8. 1128 is contrary to ewisting national policy—The bill conflicts with exist. 
ing national policy by refuting ‘the provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920, which established a national policy for the proniotion of exploration and 
devélopment of oil and gas in the al lands and waters. That policy was 
bolstered, subsequent to 1920, by the enactment of the Mineral Leasing Act for 
Acquired Lands and the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. We would like 
to know if the Congress is going to contribute to the piecemeal and large-scale 
repudiation of this policy by enactment of legislation such as 8. 1123. : 

America’s needs for oil are rapidly increasing. In order to meet the esti- 
mated demands for oil, between now and the year 1967, and to maintain neces 
sary domesti¢ resérves, we must find 144 barrels of new oil for every barrel 
of oil we take out of the ground. We can ill afford to lock up potentially 
productive sedimentary basins in a vast wilderness preserve. This is particu- 
larly true here in Arizona, where 1958 saw a marked increase in the industry's 
interest in the State as well as its fifth producing well. Large scale explora- 
tion must continue if Arizona’s oil future is to be assured. To assure the con- 
tinuance of such interest in Arizona, land must remain available. 

S. 1123 contradicts the policy outlined by the Congress in enactment of Publi¢ 
Law 85-470, which established a National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission. This Commission is charged with the responsibility of estimating 
the Nation’s recreational resource needs for the years 1976 and 2000, and report- 
ing thereon to the President by the year 1961. It is noted, within Public Law 
85-470, that the major premise of the Commission should be “to preserve, develop, 
and secure accessibility to all American people * * * of our recreation resources 
*** ” In section 1(b) of S. 1123, we find mention of recreational uses of the 
proposed wilderness areas—but no provisions as to accessibility. In faet, this 
entire piece of legislation denies accessibility to all but a small segment of our 
population, . 

The provisions of the bill are inconsistent with the recent mandatory oil 
import, program. , Restricting the amount of foreign oil that could be brought 
into the United States was done with the definite purpose of bolstering the health 
‘of our domestic industry. Domestic drilling activities which:have been slump- 
ing (presently only two-thirds of the record rate of 3 years ago) are expected to 
inerease—provided land is available,, The closing of vast areas of land by this 
bill will jeopardize the desired effects of the oil import controls. Our domestic 
demand for. oil in 1967 will be in excess. of 14 million barrels a day. Unless 
exploration activities. are intensively increased, we will be able to supply only 
two-thirds of this amount in 1967 from domestic ype ge To. loek up sedi- 
mentary basins. today, by classifying them as wilderness, will in: the future, 
directly and adversely affect this Nation’seconomy._.... 

It is necessary to stress the fact that enactment. of wilderness legislation will 
adversely affect the economy of the. west and, specifically, that of the State of 
Arizona... Within the 11, Western . States, there are 623,438 people employed in 
in aecies that will be directly affected by the locking up of lands as wilderness. 

e total payroll of these individuals is $3,294,348,260. Narrowing the focus 


to Arizona, we find there are 27,120 people employed in natural resources in- 
dustries, affected by this legislation, with a payroll of $144,800,000. _Enact- 
ment of S. 1128 will place 3,784,796 acres in a single use ca epOry This con- 


stitutes 11 percent of all the Federal land in a State where 70 percent of the 
land is presently owned or managed by the Federal Government. 

There has been created-in Arizona a political and business climate attractive 
to industry and to large and, small business in general, Its population will in- 
crease. It is expected that by 1970 Arizona will have 1,802,000 satisfied residents. 
The State’s water needs will increase, and as a resident of California, I will not 
press this point further. To provide the goods and services as well as the 
space to support such population growth, land is needed. Rather than 
port legislation designed to restrict the use of this State’s land area, it would 
seem. increasingly necessary to urge that large amounts of Federal lands within 
the State be turned over to State control. __ 

In conclusion, I at, that there is already too much wilderness in the West— 
too little in the Hast. The well-meaning conservationists, who so eartiestly 

ort this wildertiess legislation, should’ use their dollars, now devoted to 
the Government to create western wilderness areas, Inthe reclamation of 
eastern lands. The citizetis of the West do not feel that their main function Is 
that of a park devoted to the recreational use of eastern citizens. We ate not 
second-class citizens. We have a right to fully develop our economic potential. 
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I favor conservation; my company favors conservation; and the petroleum 
industry favors and practices conservation. In a word, conservaton not only 
has its place, but is needed in our society. But when it comes to the type of 
alleged conservation that favors limiting the use of resources that can be 
economically employed by the present generation so that future generations may 
have a larger supply, problems are generated which are impossible to solve 
with assurance. They involve weighing the economic or other advantages that 
may accrue to the future generations against the losses to the present generations. 
The difficulty in doing this arises from the uncertainty as to how important the 
resources saved will be to future generations in view of the unknown possi- 
bilities in the progress of science and invention. Though such progress seldom 
makes any resource useless. It has been responsible for vast changes in the 
relative importance of various resources to different generations. 8. 1123 repre- 
sents a failure to adequately consider and balance these losses and gains. 

Finally, I refer you to the position taken by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Fred H. Seaton, who is quoted in a United Press release of March 21, 1959, as 
expressing the hope that the new mandatory import quotas would stabilize U.S. 
oil prices and encourage greater U.S. production. Seaton said, “I believe 
the control program will provide an incentive for more oil exploration; that is 
the reason for the program—to provide more oil to protect our national security.” 
This position, with which we agree, is difficult to reconcile with the Secretary’s 
support of the wilderness bill, which closes lands for more oil exploration— 
lands badly needed by the oil industry for the benefit of the public and for the 
purposes advocated by Secretary Seaton. 

We appreciate and thank you for the opportunity to present our views. 


Mr. Stone. Gordon Goodwin, Los Angeles, California, for the 
Richfield Oil Corporation. | 


STATEMENT OF GORDON A. GOODWIN, ATTORNEY, RICHFIELD 
OIL CORP. 


Mr. Goopwin. Senator Murray and Senator Goldwater: 

My name is Gordon A. Goodwin. I am an attorney for Richfield 
Oil Corp. and I am appenring on behalf of Richfield Oil Corp. in 
opposition to S. 1123. Richfield is engaged in the exploration for 
and: development and uction of oil and in all of the Rocky 
Mountain States and Western States arid in the new State of Alaska. 

This bill would lock up in a so-called wilderness system and close 
to humans and industry unlimited areas of federally owned or con- 
trolled lands and waters. Just how many millions of acres no one 
can tell. It would start out with about 55 million acres in the wilder- 
ness system, and any part of the public domain can be added to the 

Continuous pressure would be brought to bear on poe 
the wilderness lobby and other related ere groups to enlarge 
system and the new bureaucracy which will feed on this system. 

The enactment of this legislation would be an abandonment of the 
congressional policy of promoting development of oil and gas re- 
sources on federally owned lands and waters. New discoveries of 
new reserves of oil and gas must continue and increase. This is a 
stern fact and places a responsibility on’all of us in and out of 
“eer | | 

ow much more reasonable is the doctrine and policy of multiple 
compatible use. There are some weasel words dbent multi le tn 


subsection 1(d) of the bill i i 
Tibereon (d) ofthe bill insofar only as national forest lands are 


398715928 
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But this mention of multiple use is completely emasculated by sub- 
section 1(e) and section 3 of the bill. Subsection 1(e) provides: 

(e) A wilderness, in contrast with those areas where man and his own works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized as an area where the earth and 
its community of life are untrammeled by man, where man himself is a visitor 
who does not remain. * * * ’ 

The “wilderness” referred to includes all the land in the wilderness 
system. 

Section 3(b) provides: 

* * * * no portion of any area constituting a unit of the wilderness system 
shall be used for any form of commercial enterprise not contemplated in the 
purposes of this act. * * * 

And it says there shall be no permanent road ; nor any use of motor 
vehicles, motorized equipment, or motorboats, or landing of aircraft, 
nor any other mechanical transport or delivery of persons or supplies, 
nor any temporary road, nor any. structure or installation, in excess 
of the minimum required for the administration of the area for wil- 
derness purposes, ‘This an eRA ES of the act is completely at variance 
with any philosophy of multiple use. .Why are the sponsors of this 
bill afriid: of other compatible use of the public domain? 

The development and production of oil and gas are completely. com- 
patible with the use of all or any part of the public domain for forest, 
scenic, wildlife, wilderness, and for any other use, even including 
that of our parks, 

The oil industry has continuously improved its methods and tech- 
niques just as have all other industries within recent years. This has 
been repeatedly demonstrated in the California cities of Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Santa Barbara, La Habra and others. 
Oil and gas exploration and development ‘are. being conducted in 
highly developed residential and recreational areas in these cities with- 
out in any way. interfering with or detracting from the highly valu- 
able residential and recreational values of those areas. ; 

These techniques include the slant drilling from one location of 
many wells so as to reduce to a minimum the use of the surface. One 
soundproof or removable derrick is. used with noiseless drilling equi 
ment. Upon the completion of the wells at any drilling location, the 
drilling derrick is removed and all surface facilities can be counter- 
sunk below the surface of the ground, completely covered over and 
the drillsite is landscaped so as to be invisible from above the ground. 
Pumping equipment where used in such operations is of a hydraulic 
type and is completely noiseless and vibrationless. For instance, the 
tillions of people living in and visiting the city. of Long Beach and 
its famous recreational pike are completely unaware that. the whole 
area is underlaid by oil wells, literally hundreds of them producing 
oil from. below the surface, with no. evidence above the ground for 
anyone to see or hear. When these things have been accomplished in 
highly developed residential and recreational areas in our cities, what 
justification can there be for probibibing such operations on our public 
domain when, if proper methods are.used, no person or any. wildlife 
or any scenic beauty or any wilderness of any kind could be adversely 
affected thereby. 

Let no one be deceived into believing that exploration and pro- 
duction of oil and gas are incompatible with the full use of our public 
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domain for the preservation of our wilderness, or the preservation 
of our national forest areas or the full and complete use of our national 
wildlife refuges and ranges or our parks for the paramount purposes 
for which they are established. 

If additional hearings are held by your committee in Washington 
or elsewhere where time will permit, we offer to make available to 
you a visual demonstration of the modern methods and techniques 
of the oil industry that I have here referred to. This will be by 
motion pitcures and still pictures which can be projected on a screen 
for viewing of these various operations. 

I do not mean to imply.the methods I have outlined would be 
necessary in all such areas. Other less expensive methods of opera- 
tion would be found to be Sean in many areas. All that would 
be required to secure compatible oil and gas development would be 
for the administrative agency having jurisdiction of the lands to 
require those methods to be used which would adequately protect all 
the other values of the particular area. The oil and gas industry is 
capable of meeting any such challenge. 

n our opinion any such bill as 8S. 1123 is untimely and unneces- 
sary. Untimely because any legislation of this nature should in all 
realism await the outcome of the studies and recommendations pro- 
vided for by the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act of 1958. 
The Commission created under that act will report to the President 
and Congress by September 1, 1961, on the policies that should be 
adopted to meet our future outdoor recreational resource require- 
ments. We have here an example of a special pressure group trying 
to jump the gun ahead of this comprehensive study and report. 

ilderness legislation is unnecessary because it would deprive the 
overwhelming majority of the American people from the enjoyment 
of the various areas which it is designed to lock up. Even now with- 
out this bill, in the 11 Western States 13,231,620 acres have been 
classified as wilderness and withdrawn from other uses, 1,577,326, of 
these acres being in the State of Arizona. In the State of Alaska 
alone, 6,981,725 acres are now classified as wilderness. However, if 
consideration is to be given to legislation of this kind, adequate lan- 
guage should be written into the law to provide for full multiple use 
of all of our national resources within such areas. 

Thank you. se 
“Mr. Sroné. Arthur B. Johnson, of West Covina, Calif., for the 
Southern California Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 


_. STATEMENT OF ARTHUR B, JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT, 
_ FEDERATION OF WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS 


Mr. Jounson) Mr. Chairman, Senator Goldwater, Iam “Arthur 
es have prepared a statement, Mr, Chairman, which I will 
‘from. 


di 
‘Tan 


i speaking as a vice president of the Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs and for the Desomount Club (desert, ocean, moun- 
tain), the Roamer Hiking Club, the Ramblers, and the San Antonio 


Club. All four have their headquarters in my jurisdictional area. 
Other witnesses at this and other hearings have covered the 
esthetic, ecological, recreational, wildlife propagation, scientific, and 
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other valid and pressing reasons for preserving a portion of our re- 
maining wilderness. I wish to speak on certain features of the Wil- 
derness Preservation Act, S. 1123, which the opposition appears not 
to understand or which they prefer to ignore, 

I am not a lawyer; I am an engineer. An engineer must also be 
able to analyze and interpret legal documents and codes. 

Opponents of the act have claimed that large blocks of the public 
domain will be blanketed into the wilderness system. On the contrary 
the act provides that only existing dosages areas designated 
Rd one of several synonymous names can be blanketed in. The 
blanketing in, however, can be automatic only after the administra- 
tive agency in charge has failed to act regening an area within a 

specified period in no case less than 5 years, ‘They also chose to 
ignore the provision that in the case of national forests even existing 
areas designated as wilderness-type areas may be reduced in size at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary of 
Agriculture will have at least 15 years to study each area before 
deciding. It is further provided that even after the Federal agency 
charged with administering an area does act to include it in the © 
wilderness system any opponents may have a public hearing to argue 
their objections, propose alternate solutions or plead complete elimi- 
nation, 
. Another major point many opponents apDOny to ignore is that any 
area after inclusion may be withdrawn after a 90-day public notice, 
and a public hearing, only if asked for, andthe failure of the Con- 
gress to pass a joint resolution against the withdrawal within the 
rst soruns Dene of 120 days of a contmuous session of Con 
This says that wilderness areas are not locked up forever. They 
are only held in trust, for future generations to decide their future 
wise use, , 

It is hard, extremely hard, to comprehend how anyone could object 
to the fairness of these provisions of the act. Perhaps the opponents’ 
objections are based on their fear that their motives will not stand 
up against public reaction in open hearings. _ - 

They are indeed justified in their fears of publie¢ reaction, for pre- 
serving the wilderness for the public is not a new idea. 

In 1894, when the people of our most populous State, New York, 
amended their State constitution they said that all State forest re- 
serves, existing and all additions, shall “be forever kept as wild forest 
lands.” Then in 1954 to plug a loophole they again amended their 
constitution by more than a 10-to-6 majority to require that even 
flood: control projects inreding the»reserves must be approved by a 
referendum. vote of the people, Their determination to keep their 
forests wild was tested in 1955 when the Panther Mountain Dam 
invading 1,500 acres of the Adirondack Forest Preserve was rejected 
8 to 1 even though their; Governor. backed the project: The wild 
ore cent, ee York Sane aloe — 2,500,000 — 

year islature of Michigan, almost. unnoticed, a 
law allowing mining in, their State parks. Immediately the Bear 

Creek Mining Co. applied for/a lease of nearly a thousand acres of 

the 56,000-acre Porcupine Mountains. State Park, the last extensive 
wilderness hardwood forest in the State. Public indignation became 
so great that on January 5,.1959, 4 days before a showdown meeting 
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of the Michigan State Conservation Commission, the mining com- 
pany withdrew their application. sce 

Going back to 1955 and 1956. Public clamor from millions from 
all parts of the country persuaded the Congress to delete two major 
dams from the Upper Colorado River project which would have 
invaded a national monument and its wild canyons. 

Opponents of the Wilderness Preservation Act claim that only a 
small special-interest group wants to lock up vast areas as wilderness 
for their personal use.. If they are a special-interest group, they are 
a very special special-interest group, for they are from all walks of 
life and from all parts of the country. They are the people. And 
when the issues are fully presented they are ready and willing to 
stand up and be counted. They are, when the chips are down, the 
majority, even an overwhelming majority, of the voters. 

Zane Grey has eulogized the vanishing American. Walt Disney 
recorded the fate of our vanishing prairies. Now this committee and 
the Congress are asked to sit in judgment on our vanishing wilderness. 
The people of our country are Ponte you to rule that our wilder- 
nesses shall not completely vanish by passage of the Wilderness 
Preservation Act. : 

The opponents of this bill appear to choose to ignore certain of the 
rovisions in this bill. ‘They say that large areas are going to be 
ocked up. They forget to read that the men who are going to deter- 

mine which of those areas which now exist in our national forests, 
national parks, and other of our Federal reserves are the same men 
who now administer it. Are they saying that these men are going to 
change their thinking because wilderness has been established as 4 
Weldlntive and yalid multiple use, which this bill will do? They 
prefer to ignore that. They have the right for a public hearing to go 
over the merits of each unit as it is proposed to go into the wilderness 
system. ‘They also say that it will be locked up forever. I can’t find 
anything in the act that will say so. 

do find that units may be eliminated or modified giving certain con- 
ditions in which they may be done. After a certain period ‘of time 
and after a public hearing, if it is asked for, and then only if the 
Congress by a joint resolution fails to oppose the elimination. In 
other words, it Joanie take an act of Congress; it just says that Con- 


om must act if they oe the elimination. To me that does not 
up forever. It isonly placing in trust for the oe of the future 
0 


to determine what will be a wise multiple use of our wilderness, 

Now, the idea of preserving wilderness for wilderness’ sake is. not 
new. In 1894, when the people of New York State modified their con- 
stitution, they said that the then existing forest preserves and any 
— thereto shall be forever kept as wild forest lands. That was 
in 1894, 

In 1954, to. plug a loophole.in this law, which would allow certain 
flood contro} dams to invade their wilderness preserves, they were in- 
formed of all of the ya gly tanga, fog agp ably Ree and un- 
or by fire, and only a few could get into the fringes, and yet 
by an overwhelming majority the people of New York amended their 
constitution to exclude these invasions. 

When 1 year later in 1955, to test this with the approval of ‘the 

ernor of New York, the Panther Mountain Dam to invade 1,500 
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acres was defeated 3 to 1. The people—if we want to call them a 
special-use group—the people, then, is this so-called use group that 
we are hearing so much about. 

The people, when they are presented with all the facts of the measure, 
are willing to stand up and be counted, and say that we want to preserve 
some of our remaining public domain as wilderness. We want to let 
our future generations determine what might be a wise use. 

I forgot to say that the extent of these forest preserves in the State 
of New York total 214 million acres from a relatively small State 
when we consider the State of Arizona. ' 

: Mr. Srone.. Your time is about up. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I have presented the statement that 
I have for the record. I thank you very much for hearing me. 

Senator Gotpwarer. One question. Do you know how much acre- 
age is contemplated for this use in California ? 

Mr. Jounson. I haven’t the figure at the moment, sir, but it is 
in the record. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do we have that? 

Mr. Srona. Yes; it is in the unbound hearing record before you. 

Senator GotpwarTer. What page? 

Mr. Stone. Page 54, I believe—1,551,000. 

Senator Gotpwater. 1,551,000 in California. Eighteen areas. 

Mr. Stone. That is the forest area. 

Senator Gotpwater. I wonder what the total is. 

Mr. Strona. Mr. Zahniser, do you have that total ? 

Mr. ZaHNisER. Page 267; there is a table that shows the total 
sible inclusion that would be in California, 5,775,053 acres. That 
would include 1,223,782 acres of primitive areas in the national forests 
subject to later review and 1,708,000 acres in national parks, 2,424,000 
in national monuments. 

Senator Gotpwater. You know the total land area of California? 

Mr. Zauniser. A hundred million acres. 

Senator Gotpwarter. It.is bigger than that. We’ve got 73 million in 
Arizona. 

A Particreant. Something over 100 million, 

Mr. Zauniser. I think 100 million acres is about right, and the total 
would be not quite 6 million acres and, accordingly, approximately 6 
percent of the area of California in the wilderness system, 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you. : 

Mr. Stone. 100,314,000 is the area of California. 

Senator Gotpwarmr. Thank you very much. ki 

Mr.-Stong. Next witness is Mrs, Betty B. Eilers, of Phoenix, Citi- 
zens Committee on Natural Resources, ‘sd it 

I have here a telegram for an Elliott W. Barker. I ask permission 
to insert it later in the record. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BETTY B. EILERS, REPRESENTING THE 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mrs. Exrers. Thank you. Good morning, Senator Goldwater and 
friends. I am going to read my statement. I also have attached a 
map that is available and also descriptive reading matter on the bill. 


bee 
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‘Those most coneerned with the conservation of wilderness areas 
are without speech. They compose the unborn children of genera- 
tions to come—not only of the Fraiivn species but of all denizens of 
the wilderness areas as well. How many of us here today would know 
what a bison looked like had not some brave folk insisted that the 
_ be saved when on the verge of extinction? We could not save 
the passenger pigeon, for man in his greed decreed death for that 

ies before conservationists could organize. Could we still enjoy 
silent communion with the sequoia and coast redwoods had fearless 
defendants of the voiceless ones not awakened in time to save them? 
The fact that certain flora and fauna are protected today does not 
mean that we can rest secure in the thought that coming generations 
will receive their heritage intact; on the contrary, we must be alert 
constantly—for always the greedy and thoughtless ones seek to nullify 
these safeguards protecting the feveipldeeabis. 

In this day of fast living and resulting mental illnesses, we need 
the quiet solitude of wilderness areas. Whether we can visit the road- 
less areas or not, it is reassuring to know that they are there. Our 
people are becoming semideaf, semiblind, and totally unaware of the 
oneness of all life, for the harsh noises of modern civilization from 
blasting radios to noisy motors drown out all “music of the spheres” 
that would permit us to commune with nature—the manifested deity. 
Maeterlinck has said, “He who sees without loving is only straining 
his eyes in the darkness.” Can we love and desire to destroy at the 
same time ? 

The increased amounts of carbon monoxide and other deadly and 
noxious gases in the air indicate that more trees should be planted 
rather than. more sacrificed on the altars of expediency and immedi- 
acy. We know the effects of industrialization in many areas where 
both streams and air have been polluted by unregulated . practices. 
For the sake of preserving a few areas of the original creation, we 
need regulations to prevent the ruthless invasion of mechanized civili- 
zation into these few remaining shrines where all of life should be 
respected. In Huxley’s “Themes and Variations” we read that— 
Industrialism is the systematic exploitation of wasting assets. In all too many 
eases, the thing we call progress is merely an acceleration in the rate of that 
exploitation. Such prosperity as we have known up to the present is the con- 
sequence of rapidly spending the planet’s irreplaceable capital 

A few should never be allowed to make personal profit at the ex- 
pense of our national interests. By upsetting the balance of nature, 
man has not only made deserts and dustbowls of former fertile areas, 
but he has seriously injured animal life and habits. He made his 
plans to include only himself and the fulfillment of his immediate 
wants and desires. He sowed selfishness and is now beginning to reap 
what he sowed. The law of cause and effect is immutable and puny 
man is helpless before its balancing. Man’s only salvation is the 
realization that because all life is one it is interdependent. 

Sad indeed is the plight of our brothers of the wild. There would 

ample room for them in the forests if only other interests did not 
ush them and their rights to live aside in the mad pursuit of the 
ollar. Handfuls of bison, elk, moose, bear, antelope, goats—aye, 
even foxes, wolves, coyotes, and other beings—live precariously on 
limited food. Few are the motorists who have seen antelope and 
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goats, yet a loved and protected wildlife would venture forth to see 
and be seen and admired. Man employs his motor vehicles as lethal 
weapons to kill harmless snakes, rabbits, squirrels, badgers, and skunks. 
Many children have not been taught. to honor the homes of the lizards 
which they stone for fun. Fortunately, children can be shown that 
they are visitors in the home of these beings, 

Again our wilderness areas should be protected from human in- 

simply because vacationists and the public in general have not 
n educated in proper housekeeping procedures and manners, 
Once a road is built, a crop of beer cans, pop bottles, Kleenex, rem- 
nants of blowouts, paper, and the like appears. Citizens of the 
wilderness find themselves crushed by motor vehicles, smothered as 
heads become wedged in empty tin cans and jars, cut on broken glass, 
and otherwise tortured and mutilated by the uneducated and unthink- 
ing trespassers. Coney Island atmospheres oop prevaned for enter- 
tainment since the visitors have never learned to appreciate the 
wonders and beauty of nature as the Creator made it. Only a few 
can appreciate the close harmony with the Infinite when contemplat- 
ing an ancient tree and wondering at its dimensions and glorying in 
the realization of ‘the unity of all.in nature, in its ultimate essence, 
and of the fact that the course of nature, including the human species, 
of the ever-present and the ever-becoming nature, is under sway of 
the law of cause and effect, 

Let us then strive to permit wilderness gardens—little bits of origi- 
nal creation—in this our great country and recall that: 

Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
For surely we cannot —— the fates of older civilizations—men de- 
cay when wealth becomes their god. Let us join with other nations in 
conserving what little is left of the wilderness and let us work to 
amanty those ‘who would sacrifice natural resources for transitory 
whims. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank each and every one of you for giving 
me the opportunity to speak today. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. The 
document and map you have presented will be printed at this point in 
the record. 

(The documents are as follows :) 
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Proposes WiLprrniss Syértim WiLL Nor DAMAGE ARIZONA INTERESTS 
attacks on the pending wilderness bill by livestock, timber, an Guan, 


mercial ‘interests are labeled false and 


misleading : 
thairthan of the Citizens Committee on Natural tibaune the peeniogsd 
Will not damage these interests and it will | ect only a very small 
of the Federal lands. 
ipwenty-three areas in-Arizona are involved, the citizens committee points out, 
and they comprise less than 10 percent of the State. 
This means that more than 90 percent of Arizona is not affected by the bill 


at all 

Ont. of Arizona’s total of 113,909 square miles, ‘only 11,147 would be pre 
served as wilderness under this measure. 

‘Six of the areas in Arizona to be given protection by the wilderness bill are 
already in the national park system and not available for any commercial use. 

Of the other areas, e are all within national forests and have for a long 
timé been set aside by the Forest Service for special protection. The wilder- 
tess bill would require further studies of four of these before they become 
permanent units of the wilderness system. Two of the areas are game ranges 
protected by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and six are on Indian lands 
‘aid would be included in a wilderness system only if the Indians so decide. 

Pxisting grazing privileges in the national forest areas are continued by the 
bill. 


No areas open to lunibering are affected. 
on. these national forest lands“involvéd tidy Be permitted if needed 
in the national interest. 

A special provision in the bill safeguards State water laws. 

The opposition stirred up. against the wilderness bill “by commercial interests 
with covetous eyes on ¢Vén our list remaining areas of wilderness,” the citizens 

ittee described as “completely without justification.” 

e wilderness bill, it was explained, has been~¢arefully designed to avoid 
: e to existing interests and to “fit ihto” the! land-use programs: already 
lished. 

The Citizens Committee on Natural Resources describes itself as a conserva- 
tionists’ task force for representing the public interest in legislation. Incorpo- 
tated “to advance conservation, restoration, and sound management of natural 
:ypee in the public interest,” the committee, with a nationwide membership 

43 conservation enterey ee its headquarters at 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


a areas in Arizona that would be included in the wo Egpoend 
‘2 system are shown on the map of Arizona, to scale, on p. 
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ARIZONA WILDERNESS AREAS INCLUDE 7,184,292 Acres, Less THAN 10 PERCENT or 
THE ToTaL AREA OF THE STATE 
Acres 
) Rainbow Bilge roadless area Seite) 6 elit beltal wack eacteds 1, 200, 000 
Black Mesa roadless area ( Sa craw rirre-eatermntnntetmmnnth samt pity 820; 000 
Painted Desert roadless een (Indian 52 
4. Grand Canyon National Park 
. Grand Canyon National Monument. 
. Grand Canyon roadless area (Indian 
. Syeamore Canyon primitive area (se onal forest),.--.-.- 
. Petrified Forest National Monumen , 
. Pine Mountain primitive area fudrienal forest) Sbeatb obbaSbiiibwbinkicenteis ae 
. Mazatzal wild area (national forest) 
1, Sierra -Ancha wild area (national forest) 
. Superstition wild area (national forest) 
. Mount Thomas roadless area (Indian) ~2..2.2--+ 1-2 soe ee eek 
Mount Baldy primitive area (national forest) 
. Blue Range primitive area ine tonal f t) 
. Black River roadless area (Indian) 
- Kofa game range. 
4 Cohenn Prieta game refug j 
Gali Pipe Cactus National Monument_.__---.._- a a tae RE 
iuro wild area (national forest) 
21, aro National Monument 
22. er ricahua wild area (national forest) .0...c-..-.--.-.--.--_-~-2 sd. 
. Chiricahua National Monument 
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5 (4 short recess was taken.) | | na 
“Senator Gotpwater.. The meeting will.come to order. Who is the 
next witness? = 

“Mr, Srona. Mr. Devens Gust of Phoenix, with the Arizona State 
Parks Association. 


STATEMENT OF DEVENS GUST, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Mr. Gusr. Senator Goldwater, I am not appearing here for the 
State parks association since its president, Mr. Odd Halseth, has 
been able to appear and will speak for the association. I do, how- 
ever, want to as a private individual, one of the members of 
the public, which has been talked about today. I would also like 
to say, however, that I must confess that I represent certain special 
interests, and those are the interests of my children, my grandchil- 
dren, and their children, and I am not saying that because I think it 
isclever. I am saying it because I think it is true and because'I think 
that the interests of those who are to come after us must be con- 
sidered in a determination on this bill. 

Now, there has been a great deal said about the use of these areas. 
In America in the last 150 or 200 years we have used up about 98 

recent of our wilderness areas. In the West we have been out here 

eveloping this land for approximately 100 years and during that 
time, as I say, about 98 percent of our wilderness areas are gone. 
When wilderness is gone, it is gone for good. It doesn’t come back. 
I believe that our children and their children should be given the 
oNeprd to decide whether these areas are more valuable for wil- 

erness use or whether they are more valuable for economic use, and 
that is what I believe this bill will accomplish; that it will leave that 
choice to them. 

‘Now, there are a lot of arguments which have been made here 
today, and there is one particularly that I would like to discuss be- 
cause it is something I feel I’ know something about, and that is 
this argument that these wilderness areas are devoted only to the 
hardy few who have the money to-get out and use them. 

Now, I would like to give an example of my own experience. 
Take for example, 2 or 3 years ago, my family and I e a tri 
through the wilderness of Wyoming. We put our bed rolls an 
food on our backs and hiked through a part of the Bridger Wilder- 
ness Area, 

Now, to my mind, we were an average American family. We have 
two boys, one 9 and one 11, and both carried their own packs. In 
my case, I. am a middle-aged man. I oe my time behind a desk. 
I'am as flabby, I guess, as any other American businessman: The 
ourth member was my wife who is about 5 feet high and weighs 
100. If we are an example of the hardy race, then there we are. 
How about the wealth? We were in Wyoming on a camping trip. 

Wwe went into the wilderness area, the only cost was the cost of 
our food, so I can testify from personal experience that these areas 
are for the ordinary people such as myself. . 

_T would like to ay one other thing on the economic use of these areas 

and thatis this: Have we, in America, reached the point where the 


* Gentitor Munnar. ‘We will take a’ recess for S'minutés. | 
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remaining 2 percent, of our areas have become so vital. i the econo 
life of this country, are we such a poor Nation that this remai 

2 has. to be used ? T. coats, belie Chat tae, ahd Tbe 
lieve that the purpose of the bill iene eee 

One more statement I would like to make for the benefit of Senator 
Goldwater, because we know Senator Goldwater, and he has made 
it plain to us how he feels on many matters, and that is one thin 
we appreciate about him and I know he has a love of Arizona. 
know that he is also against bureaucracy. He would like to cut down 
on Government control anak like to have these lands eventually be a 
part of the State and I can only say in answer to that, I am in entire 
agreement with that; that I feel that this bill is the best; way to 
accomplish that. For,one thing, it. will preserve these. lands, so if 
they are ever turned over to the State, they will be turned over,to the 
State in the best condition, and secondly and most important, this 
bill gets us out of. the hands of the Seat ts the life and death 
decision of the wilderness decisions out of the bureaus, and. in. the 
hands of Congress,and in the hands of the peo ve 

Senator Gorpwarer. I want, to make myself clear... The. idea. of 

reserving these areas is not an idea that I am against. ,.My personal 
feeling i is that, they are already more than adequately rotected. Let’s 
just, take .a, look at Arizona, which by the way, is being. asked for 
more than any other State in the Union with the exception of Alaska. 
Let’s take these areas on this map that has been. published by. the 
Citizens Committee on Natural Resources. Start with No.1, I have 
a trading post there. There is only one road, into that area, and I 
doubt if. even the Federal Government, can. afford, te put a road in 
there. The opening of Glen Canyon will help, but. we average at our 
trading post, 500. visitors a year, and there has never been any great 
encroachment, on there. ,. There oo been less than 25 people on. the 
top of Navajo Mountain. Get down into area 2, it is wiiaaaees 
Get, over into area 4, the Grand Canyon National Park, the an 
end of the Grand Canyon i is still as inaccessible as it was in,1919, In 
‘fact, the cme over to,Supai is practically, impassable, Area,5, that 
is Grand Can ron, fewer than 200 people visit the national, monument, 
and I doubt that. if;there:is anybody in, this room. regardless of what 
we represent, except, myself that, has ever been over the road from 
Tuweep and up the mountain. 

Area 6, there is, one, road through there, and. what happens when 
they. build. Bridge; Canyon, The. law wilt prevent.any road, @ 
this lake will be ow the canyon wall. 

Area 17, » Shere has been, ene road, to the. Kofa Mountains and it 18 
still there, and very, few,people visit there... 

Area 18, which 1sa.game preserve, it is also protected by.the defense 
because. it..is ,the,, eee target, in the United States. , There 
me more peop e.that traveled that country, 200, years. ago than 


po 19 still 3 is not defiled. You < can get off, the road. and, walk 
100, Py and. .be,.in, complete widernents| and that is the situation in 


I aa “Ta ‘Superstition Mountain with. you pool 
da be ici 


about. that “by pda ee are. great 
aa in, this. State, st on’t § ree. into, and will close up with 
one statement as ine my Ses in backi 
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I fished’ for'many years a’ stredth ‘np'in Idaho.” It used’ to Ba prim- 
bea Mane thap aah teele inte inn Teele Gane Limite, 
Ootties 


there were: more empty beer cans and whisky bottles than there were 
trout.’ Tf these ‘pedple, who: want to’ take our lands for wilderness, 


where I think they are alreddy protected, and I say this partly face- 


tiously, they want to do it, I think we should incorporate some kind 


of a test. A lot of le don’t know which end of the bed roll.to 


into. They don’t know how to bury garbage; and T for one, would 
Pier Keep it under the pontrol until they ake , 
That is my feeling, Devens. _ [Applause.] 
Mr. Gust. May I say one additional thing? 
’ Senator Gorpwater.' Certairily. 

Mr. Gust. I have seen that map you speak of, ‘and ‘you will ‘note 
that practically all of the area involved ,is.either on Indian reserva- 
tion which may or may not be a part.of this;.a part of it the national 
park system which is already not open to commercial use and accord- 
ing to my calculations, omitting the Kofa Range, you have about 
700,000 acres of land that we are really. talking about. I think there 
are about 700,000 acres outside of these areas that probably will not 
be a part.’ Four of these areas will be subject to additional study. 
I think my figure of 700,000 is about the same as Mr, Gaffney’s and 
of that, practically all of that 700,000 will be subject to study, se that 
these areas will be much smaller than it. appears now. 

Senator GotpwaTer. We agree on what we want to get at, but we 
disagree’ on how we are getting at it. I’ve got a ofe-man campaign 
going about le who. drive cars. across.our desert. .I have. had 
to block it off where people willy-nilly. drive across our desert. If 
our own people in the State will do it, what about the other people. 
You drive a,car across the desert, that road is there forever, so we’ve 
got a lot of responsibility. ! ; alae ahd 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, Elmer C. Coker has filed a statement on 
_ of Robert Gray, Jack Gray, Henry Gray and Robert Louis 

ray. 

Senator Murray. It will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows y 


STATEMENT OF ELMER CO. CoKeR on BEHAL¥ or Rosiet Gray, er At., ke SENATE 
BIL, 1123, ESTABLISHING A WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


Mr, Chairman, this protest and opposition to Senate bill 1123 is made on 
behalf of Robert’ Gray, Jack Gray, Henry Gray, and Robert Louis Gray who 
have, in effect, a lifetime permit from the National Park Service to graze their 
oe and conduct their livestock operations within the Organ Pipe National 

onument. 

The Organ Pipe National Monument was established by Executive order dated 
April 13, 1937, and the monument consists of 330,690 acres or 516 sections of 
ong The Gray family have held grazing permits from the Park Service since 


The Gray family moved into the area in 1919 and purchased homestead and 
range rights in order to set up their cattle operations. They have developed 
asive watering facilities and other range improvements in the area which 
ts an investment of many thousands of dollars. They also hold State 
of Arizona lands under grazing lease within the area. They have continuously 
sided in the area since 1919 and have been most cooperative with the National 
Park Service in the conduct of their livestock operations. 
_ The establishment of a wilderness area in the Organ Pipe National Monument 
‘ould, in effect, wipe out the Gray Family’s entire investment because their 
watering facilities are so situate and so well located that it would be impossible 
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to designate any area of any sizable acreage as a wilderness area without causing 
‘serious injury to their operations and their investment. Furtherniore;’ estab- 
lishment of a wilderness area in the Organ Pipe National Monument would create 
and establish a very serious hazard to the general public inasmuch as-the area, 
generally speaking, is very rough.and of a typical desert. nature.and with the 
exception of the waters controlled or which have been developed by the Gray 
family no water is available. This hazard, of course, would require additional 
cost to the Government inasmuch as the National Park Service and other govern- 
mental agencies would have to provide rescue facilities for those who would 
‘wander into the wilderness area. 

I believe that we all know that the production of beef has been, is and will 
be a vital part of our national defense system. ‘To close this area any for a 
wilderness area would not be in the public interests. 

I should like to recommend that before Senate bill 1123. is passed, that it 
should be amended to provide for the protection and recognition of grazing 
permits, licenses or leases issued by any governmental agency for grazing pur- 
poses and for the protection of the investment of the livestockmen who haye 
expended large sums of money by the construction of range improvements and 
particularly the development of watering facilities in order to properly conduct 
their livestock operations. 

Your esteemed colleague and my very good friend, Hon, Carl Hayden, hag at 
all times been actively concerned with the plight of the Gray family, and I am 
sure that he would concur in their objections to the proposed bill. 

In conclusion I should like to adopt by reference the objections to the bill sub- 
mitted by the Honorable Obed M. Lassen, State land commissioner, and the 
Arizona Automobile Association, as well as other objections which have been 
or will be submitted to you. I trust that your committee will render’an unfavor- 
able report on the proposed bill. 


Mr. Srona. Mr. Cecil Miller, Phoenix National Farm Loan Asso- 


ciation, is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF CECIL MILLER, PRESIDENT, PHOENIX NATIONAL 
FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mriter. Senator Murray, Senator Goldwater, I would like to 
file this statement on behalf of the National Farm Loan Association 
and then comment briefly. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE PHOENIX NATIONAL Farm LOAN ASSOCIATION, PRomeeRf Ariz, 
Re WILDERNESS Bit, 8. 1123 


The Phoenix National Farm Loan Association is chartered by the Farm Credit 
Administration to‘ make long-term loans on farms and ranches in Arizona. 

Arizona has ‘an expanding and exploding population. The Federal Govern- 
ment owns and controls in excess of 70 percent of the land area within the State 
of. Arizona, The economic progress of the State of Arizona is dependent on 
an orderly. development of all of its resources. The’ farming areas depend 
upon the range areas for the growing of livestock to consume the feed and grain 
grown on the farms. This livestock industry is carried on primarily through 
tthe use of State and federally owned lands. Any law which might curtail 
or restrict this livestock industry, such as 8S. 1123, we believe would have an 
adverse effect on agriculture and the livestock industry and the overall economy 
of the State, therefore we feel it necessary to register our opposition to this 
proposed legislation. 

It. is our understanding that the Federal agencies that administer the use 
of federally owned lands have authority to designate wild life, primitive, and 
wilderness areas, . Experience has shown us that under the multiple-use theory 
sufficient recreational, parks, and natural areas have been set aside as popula- 
tion growth has required. We see no reason that this will not continue to 
be the case. We are firm believers in the multiple-use theory, as our economy 
has grown and prospered under that policy and we vigorously oppose any 
change in the policy. We believe S. 1123 would impair the impartial applica- 
tion of this policy. 
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Our National Government has become top heavy with bureaucracy and S. 1123 
would further restrain the use of our natural resources to a select, wealthy 
group. which is contrary to our democratic philosophy of the greatest good 
for the greatest number. Setting aside vast acreages for the use of those who 
can afford to: use them is reminiscent of the barenial estates in past histery: 
of Europe. 

Due to, the natural geographical topography of the State of Arizona, there 
now exist and will continue to be in the foreseeable future, ample wilderness: 
areas without manmade restrictions. 

Proponents of this legislation ‘suggest that if S. 1123 proves to be inadequate 
or unsatisfactory, it can be changed by further legislation. History has provem 
that this theory is fallacious, as numerous existing laws are inadequate and un- 
satisfactory but small, well-organized lobbies prevent corrective legislation. 

There are, many other valid reasons why this is bad legislation. We are 
sure these points are being covered by other foresighted individuals and organ- 
izations who are opposing the legislation. 

We wish to thank you for the opportunity to present our views in opposition 
to this legislation. 

Mr. Mitier. Our business is loaning money. We think that it is 
being adequately and properly taken care of for all the authority that 
is necessary in the way of public wilderness. I would like to make 
one personal statement. 

I have a ranch where this area is affected. It is. true that my 
grandchildren won’t see a buffalo, but they will see atom bombs and 
supersonic pies. Times have changed, and they are going to change. 

This bill, it Occurs to me, restricts development of 11--Western 
States, and it restricts the development—it restricts job opportunity 
and it affects a lot of people, athough they don’t realize it. It could 
be their jobs in the future, if we don’t develop sufficiently. It is pos- 
sibly punitive, and I mean by that, I have noticed where Congress 
has taken dccasion to pass on legislation helping some of the areas 
that are bothered with chronic unemployment. We also note that the 
— in population is to'the-West from the East, and industry shifts 

ewise. 

If this bill is designed to hinder the increase in that movement and 
our development out West, then it becomes punitive. I think that that 
should be considered for all 11 States. 

Thank you gentlemen for permitting me to speak. 

Mr. Stone, Mr. A. M. East, Glenwood, N. Mex. 


STATEMENT OF A, M. EAST, ENGINEER, GLENWOOD, N. MEX. 


Mr. East. Senator Murray, Senator Goldwater, I am a retiréd civil 
engineer. My engineering practice for 25 years was in the field of 
water supply and hydraulics, At present I am actively operating a 
small ranch to supplement an inadequate retirement income. I raise 
commercial Hereford cattle. Our cattle graze about one-half of the 
time on our private property and the other half of the time on a 
national forest allotment adjacent to the Gila wilderness. We pay. 

Forest Service, in advance, each year for the number of cattle 
that will graze on the forest. In appearing here, I am speaking in 
half of myself, and thousands of eas in Catron County, N. rg 
and adjacent counties. At. five different meetings. held in that many 
‘ommunities, another speaker and myself were selected by these 
people to appear before you.. These people were ranchers, lumber 
Workers and others who are dependent in whole, or in part on the 
Products of the federally owned land in our vicinity for their living. 
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oe are many thousands of others throughout the Western States 


like ‘us. ‘ ! 
Jala pressespiod mich wakias Waly litaa, toca A Gato 
a. @ preoccupied with m r living, In and 
a Slected octal to look — for oan anerenk re hase 
“These people are accusto: ‘to droughts, grasshopper: invasi 
hard tities eid good times, without looking to others ee help. They 
face these things with a calm attitude, and a feeling that anything 
that threatens their way of life: will paver in time... They live 
very close to nature that is sometimes fickle.» However, they seldom 
complain, ‘That is probably the reason you have not heard much 
from. them. in.the meetings held last, fall,,. If you-look closely, you will 
find many thousands of such people throughout the Western. States. 
Many of our’ aricestors arrived in these parts before the so-called 
Founding Fathers arrived on the east coast. Our land titles date back 
to the Spanish grants.. Homesteads were established before the large 
areas were claimed in ‘the name of the Federal Government, and set 
aside as national forests. Raising of livestock, lumbering, and min- 
ing was a way of life in these parts long before the days of some of 
the so-called protectors of the outdoors. The very fact that 
these industries still thrive mendes wale for the conservation practices 
of these people. These people who live next to the soil should be 
recognized as the true conservationists. Not the armchair variety who 
form themselves into organizations and adopt the name of conser- 
vationist. “Conservation” seems to be a word — can adopt. But 
true conservation is a practice that only comes from hard work with 
the work of nature that is to be conserved.. Conservation might well 
be defined by the same definition that is sometimes applied to engi- 
neering: “The 3 pom of science to the work of nature, for the 
benefit of mankind.” 
It is respectfully requested that my testimony in opposition to this 
wilderness legislation be considered as that of the thousands that you 
would never hear from otherwise. i 
Legislation is everybody’s business; It is the business that will 
affect our tomorrows and our children. There is good: legislation 
that would serve the interest. of the oe and at the same time 
protects the minority rights. We do not feel that the wilderness 
ill that is represented here as'S. 1123 does either. 
Geographically speaking, the area I am here to represent. is the 
northern part.of Grant County, and all of Catron County, N. Mex. 
In this area are the Gila wilderness, Gila primitive, Black Range 
imitive, and the Blue primitive areas. is represents well over 
million acres of land. tron County is 65.4 percent Federal land. 
With present restrictions on grazing and timber operations enfo 
by the Forest Service, and Peeters by the people of these a 
one can hardly distinguish between the areas now being used, an 
wilderness areas. There are irrigated farms along the valleys that 
raise feed crops to feed to the livestock that graze in the hills. Each 
activity is dependent ae the other. 
There are some sma ee an sawmills, and some larger. Re 
gardless, the people ip can) by these mills are dependent upon the 
continued harvesting of mature timber from the forests.. 
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The rancher of fiction with enormous wealth simply doesnot exist. 
The ranches are all small; one-family ranches. : Forest Service figures 
show that over 93' percent of the 35,000 permits to graze cattle on the 
national forests average 200 or less cattle: Anyone with a knowledge 
of ranching: will tell you that this size ranch will hardly support ‘a 
family by present-day standards. This figure will indicate over’ 
100,000 people for whom we speak. Now, to present some of the 
reasons we oppose this legislation. First, I w like to quote K. A. 
Valentine, associate animal husbandman, New Mexico State Uni- 
versity : : 


Animal. influences on the range are no less important. than plant influences. 
rmful. The 


grazing animals, the 

animal influence, in time all necessary to plant growth, such as. phos- 
horus, soil nitrogen, and even carbor dioxide of the atmosphere, would become 
ocked up in plant tissue, and the vegetation itself would cease to thrive. It 
has been observed, too, that moderate grazing induces a thrifty condition in 
range plants, which is of course desirable, 
Thus spoke Professor Valentine in a talk on range ecology.. Wilder- 
ness is only rangeland set aside for wilderness purposes. __ 

Another I would quote’ is Arthur Grahame, Outdoor’ Life, Feb- 
ruary 1959, in support of this legislation : 

Some sportsmen are lukewarm in their support of this bill because they think 
that the ruggedness and often the. cost of travel and living in the wilderness 
areas, limit their use to a few hunters and fishermen. Supporters agree that 
this, fortunately, is the case, and point out that if such areas were used by many 
persons they would soon lose their wilderness character. 


Testimony of Steve Reynolds, State engineer of New Mexico, at your 
hearing last fall, as well as studies by other —— including 
myself, definitely show that. less: wateryield can be expected from 
wilderness areas than from other watersheds. 

We are not opposed to recreation for the people of the rest of the 
Nation. We realize that man has made his life so complicated in the 
hustle and bustle of chasing the dollar, that: he should have some 
place to go and recuperate. Outdoor excursions strengthen famil 
ties, and provide relaxation so necessary in these days of rush, an 
by-the-clock living. May we call to the attention of the ardent su 
porters of this legislation ‘that all the things they point to/as their 
reason for wanting this legislation are already theirs if they care to 
make use: of them. The public.Jamds are open the year round now. 
Why not go into these wilderness areas and see for themselves if pass- 
ing laws would make them more accessible, or serve the purpose of 
recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and historical 
use. Will passing laws by the Congress cause more people to use 
them, than do so‘now? Will it make the wilderness'more desirable? 

One stated purpose is the use of these areas by future generations. 

Wé anticipate a more rugged people in the future generations that 
can take advantage of these inaccessible areas where the present o 
eration is seldom found because of the rugged terrain ? e enabling 
provisions of this bill for the acquisition of our private brepetty casts 

dark cloud of acquisition by condemnation over us. e threat 
to our grazing, lumber, and mining privileges, with the curtailment 
threat of these privileges, hanging over us has already devalued our 


89871—59_24 
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properties. The very introduction.of this legislation. has.already 

rode the sale-of. our properties very, difficult,...We realize that once 

this bill. is passed.our local taxes for schools.and roads will, have to be 

increased | Proportionstely. to offset. the loss in, fees from. timber and 
t 


groung fare now turned back. to county: from. the Forest 
ervice. 


_ Sixty-five.and four-tenthsof our county is Federal lands. , The 
Forest Service and Bureau of: Land Management, turn back 25 per- 
cent of the fees collected from, grazing and timber, to be used, for 
schools and roads. These funds pay only 33 percent of the cost for 
. these Pa posee. Our privately owned property.pays 67 percent of the 

cost of schools and roads, yet our private property is only 34.6 percent 
of the total land in the county.. Recreation, scenic, scientific, and other 
such uses pay’ no taxes. Yet our private property will have to pay 
the costs for these ‘services, including that of roads to serve the vaca- 
tionist. For’ the sake of brevity I. will enumerate our objections to 
this kind of legislation as follows: 

(1) It would be detrimental to many people of the Western States 
and benefit a very few select people. : 

(2) It would discriminate against other multiple users by creating 
an Advisory Board with three members dedicated to wilderness. 

ti It would increase local taxes on private property. 

4) It would be detrimental to our already inadequate schools by 
taking away fees from forest uses, 

(5) It would violate States rights by giving power to an agency 
far removed, without knowledge of local problems. 

(6) It would be a threat to private-property rights of individuals 
by authorizing the acquisition of these properties for wilderness 
ee -1a9n idortdig 3 

( ) It would devalue all ranches and other business using the Fed- 
eral lands. 

(8) It is not needed since the areas involved are already ably super- 
vised by dedicated people in Government service. 

(9) It would set a precedent for other groups to demand advisory 
boards be created for their pet projects. 

(10) It would defeat the very purpose of ,conservation, since it 
would make fire and pest control more difficult. 

3} Wilderness areas decrease the water yield of watersheds. 
_ (12) The areas involved are not convenient to the centers of popula- 
tion. 

(18) Smaller areas in each State would better serve the purposes 
stated as the reason for this legislation. 

(14) Recreation and other stated purposes cannot be benefited by 
legislation of this nature. 

(15) It,has already cost us valuable time and ‘money to fight for our 
rights. and will continue to do so. 

hank you gentlemen for listening, and I file my statement web you 

Mr. Srone. Bruce Renwick, of the Los Angeles Chamber of 

merce, 
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STATEMENT OF BRUCE RENWICK, ON BEHALF OF THE LOS ANGELES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


“Mr. Renwics. Chairman Murray, Senator Goldwater, my namé is 
Bruce Renwick, I ‘appear as a representative of the Los. Angeles 
epareber of Commerce... Our cei is opposed to the enactment 
of S. 1123. rd é » BVA Bee 
‘Probably no metropolitan area having the population we do has as 
much need for recreation as is the case with us. We have a goodly 
number.of members of the Sierra as well as unaffiliated clubs who use 
our mountain trails. We have a great many people whose ‘family 
sibilities and other ties do not permit them to enjoy our forests, 
i ‘yet who seek relaxation in the great outdoors. erefore, we 
believe the Congress and Federal Government should proceed for the 
enjoyment of the majority and not for a limited number of our citizens. 
Likewise, we believe it unwise that restrictions be placed upon public ~ 
lands to a degree that may limit the support of our economy. ‘The 
United States is in need of the production to maintain our present 
level. .With our growing population, and each of us would still like 
to further improve the standards, and particularly our forest areas, 
prevent access in case of fire, and where overmaturity of trees, we 
would encourage the highest of restrictions, which. are out j 

in providing protection. We recognize the need for this in the case o 
our other public lands, but we firmly believe in this as in so many other 
facets of the Government, it is important that the relative be con- 
sidered and that they be balanced rather than for a limited few. 
. It:is.our understanding that the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission established by Congress is presently .en+ 
gaged in preparing a recommendation on the recreational needs of the 

erican people, and this Commission is scheduled to report its rec- 

ommendations to Congress by 1961. 

Since this Commission presumably will report pertaining to recrea- 
tional needs, it would appear unwise to proceed with the establishment 
of ‘a national wilderness system prior to obtaining the benefit of their 
recommendations, ___ defend chemnesbantis a 

aa Lexpress: my appreciation of the,opportunity to.appear before 
you 


(The prepared statement submitted by this witness follows:) 


SraTeMentT or Bruce RENWICK, ON BEHALF oF THE Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce has long been concerned with conserv- 
ing natural resources of this country and, more particularly, ofcourse, those in 
the Pacifie Southwest. We have carried on and are continuing an educational 
programm for the prevention of fires in our foothill areas. We have supported 
measures to encourage reforestation and worked to preserve our national forests 
and national timberlands against insect damage. We have helped to set up 
programs for protection of other public lands against despoliation by human 
elements, as well as by erosion and other natural factors. — , : 

things we mention as evidence that we are familiar with the problems 
that arise in the administration of our public lands, as well as the opportunities 
for making these lands useful for the people of this country. While the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area increasingly becomes a large industrial and commer- 
cial center, our mountains and other publie lands are still in close proximity and 
we are vitally concerned with their wise administration and use. It is with 
this background that we make our representations with respect to proposals for 
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4 — nationat wilderness preservation system: and particularty at this time, 
The proposals of S. 1123 would be further steps in the direction of restricting 
the use of public lands for the benefit of single special interests and would con- 
firm ‘and accentuate, and, for all practical purposes, freeze this restricted use, 
rather than devoting them to their greatest maximum compatible uses. 

While our chamber recognizes that there are certain areas in our country 
which have exceedingly high eee for recreational use, or which may serve 
scientific, educational, and historical purposes for present and future genera- 
tions, it is not desirable that there be established a system which eat gem result 
in additional barriers to consideration of ‘the needs and relative: values of ‘the 
large areas of lands now included or proposed for this single-purpose ‘use. 

While the United States has not come near the limit of its overall productive 


“capacity, there are certain areas of economic development that are 


upon use of our public lands, if our economy is to move forward. In fact, in 
some instances these needs exist if only we are to maintain our present level 
of economy as our population increases. Much of our future production from 

oils, timber, and grazing will be dependent upon proper use of public 
lands., Control of floods and development of vital water supplies so essential 
to the progress of our Western States will necessarily require some concessions 
from maintaining wild lands in their strictly natural state. A proper evalua- 
tion of the current and prospective needs in relation to these developments 
should call for a reasonable degree of flexibility rather than urbitearily estab- 
lished restrictive use, 

From the standpoint of recreation alone, the rapidly expanding population, 
particularly here in the West, calls for greater rather than lesser availability 
and access to suitable recreational areas. Careful study should be made as to 
the possibilities of use under different management procedures with the objec- 
tive of providing enjoyment and well-being for the great bulk of our citizens, 
rather than serving the special interests of a few. 

Southern California is particularly concerned in this factor because of high 
per capita use of our national forests for recreational purposes. — 

As our population increases and there is greater use of our wild lands for 
recreation, it is essential that these areas be protected from fire. ‘Without rea- 
sonable access by roads, many of these areas will become vulnerable to ex- 
tremely high fire danger. There are many instances where control of fires has 
been handicapped by lack of access to roads, 

este restrictions which would be imposed under the wilderness system would 

be wasteful, not only in locking up resources but, in some cases, in helping to 
destroy these resources, In addition to the dangers from fire, there are. the 
ravages of pests and diseases in our timber. While we may have sufficient 
wealth to justify letting limited areas of tree lands reach overmaturity and die 
and, in the processes, help spread diseases which gain footholds in these over- 
mature trees, we certainly cannot afford to have this go on to any great extent. 

Congress already has provided for a National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission which is scheduled to report recommendations not later than 
1961. This Commission presumably will develop extensive information pertain- 
ing to recreational use of our wildlands and it would appear to be altogether 
illogical to proceed on the national wilderness system prior to getting the benefit 
of the findings of this Commission. 

The setting up of a National Wilderness Preservation Council would add 
another layer a Government between the Congress and the administrative 
agencies. Instead of helping to coordinate the use of public lands for recrea- 
tional. purposes, it would undoubtedly add confusion through conflicting a 
mendations to the Congress by the administrative agencies, on the one hand, and 
the Council, on the other. The administrative agencies are mostly of long 
standing, have practical knowledge of the problems with which they are dealing 
and while the Council would include the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior, 
the citizen members, if chosen from those primarily interested in recreation, 28 
saree probable, would have little practical experience or knowledge of the other 
considerations. 

We recognize the desirability of preserving some lands. against commercial 
exploitation, or what might be. called intrusion on the part,of those whose 
interest is casual, and who litter up the beautiful areas which they hurriedly 
visit and thus destroy. the values of these areas as retreats where peace and 
serenity may be experienced. 
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CONCLUSION 


A wise policy in relation to the objectives of those who sponsor wilderness 
, in the opinion of the committee, would be, to set aside, certain areas that 
are outstanding in providing the more esthetic and spiritual type of- values for 
recreation and related purposes, to limit these to a degree that leaves no doubt as 
to their values for those purposes and to set up the highest restrictions regarding 
their use. Additional areas of public lands which have lesser but nevertheless 
primary values for recreational purposes should be made available for such other 
uses as will contribute to the Nation’s economy and welfare under regulations 
that will make these uses compatible with recreation. Such regulations, how- 
ever, should be reasonable in every respect so as not to hinder water development, 
, lumbering, mining, and other productive activities. The remaining 
lands in public ownership, and these comprise by far the greatest percentage, 
should be made readily acceptable for the. various uses to which they are 
adapted, with only such controls as will tend to bring about their most valuable 
uses. 


Mr. Srona. Harry C. James, of Banning, Calif., for the Desert 
Protective Council, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY C. JAMES, ON BEHALF OF THE TRAIL- 
FINDERS, INC., AND THE DESERT PROTECTIVE COUNCIL, INC. 


Mr. James. Mr. Chairman and Senator Goldwater,.as it was im- 

pum for me to appear before this committee at any of the earlier 
earings on the wilderness bill in California or New Mexico, I have 

been happy to come to Arizona to bespeak the interest of two organiza- 
tions—the Trailfinders, Inc. and the Desert Protective Council, Inc.— 
in having a national wilderness system established. 

The Trailfinders is an outdoor organization for boys which I started 
over 40 years ago. Since that time thousands of boys from all over 
the country have participated in our mountain-climbing, ski, and 
camping trips. One of our most successful activities was the Coconino 
camping trip, so-called because so much of our time was spent in the 
eSeawvent desert and mountain wilderness of Coconino County here 
in Arizona. Kid 
_ The majority of the boys in this group are now men and are very 
active in our alumni organization. Not one of them has ever, been 
in juvenile court. The adventures they thrilled to in the wilderness 
experiences we were able to give them were of such character-build- 
ing value that they did not feel the urge to crime to,satisfy youth’s 
craving for excitement. This alone explains why the Trailfinders or- 
ganization is for a national wilderness system. d 

The Desert Protective Council was organized in 1954 to,safeguard 
for wise and reverent use by this and negate generations those 
desert areas that are of scenic, scientific, historical, spiritual, and 
recreational value. furendy it has over 700 individual members from 
all over the United States and many, thousands of members,in, the 

‘al, State, and national organizations which have affiliated with it. 

oth the purposes of the rt Protective Council and the rapid 
growth of its membership testify to this organization’s, interest.in 
Womess in ur.opa goes, igs high Lg “alts f, 
, -here are cartain disease-carrying bacteria which, as they multiply, 
give of byproducts that in the énd kill either us or the, very hae 
that produced them in the first place. In some ways, it seems to me, 


we humans are very like them. May not the poisonous byproducts 
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of our modern civilization in the end multiply until they wipe us 
out and we are buried, as are so many. ancient les, under the 
middens of our’refuse, waste, and litter?’ May it not be possible that 
one real avenue of escape from'such a fantastic fate lies in the pres- 
<ryaanrasad wise use through such preservation—of our wilder- 
ness bs 

Just as no man is an island, as John Donne tells us, so no one of our 
States can live in isolation, as Arizona has certainly learned. in the 
long controversy over Colorado River water. , Now it seems we must 
even consider the intercontinental flow of the very air we breathe; 

Just a few days ago a scientist from Cal-Tech made a ‘study, and 
he followed the Los Angeles smog as it flowed through the San 
Gorgonio Pass area and followed it all the way to Phoenix. 

A few days ago one of our most distinguished scientists, Dr. Jos- 
eph Kaplan, expressed his concern over the way our multiplicity of 
internal combustion engines is flooding our atmosphere not only with 
various lethal fumes, but. also with more carbon. dioxide .than. our 
trees and plants may be able to use up and replace with life-giving 
oxygen. ‘Truly the very air we breathe may all too soon be depend- 
ent upon our having a national wilderness system, This sounds fan- 
tastic, but this concern over the depletion of our forests and our 
wilderness. was voiced not by a “nature lover,” but by an American 
who holds one of the most prominent places in the world of science. 

The rapid industrialization of agriculture and the automation of 
industry are both serving to widen, at a very rapid rate, the margin 
of time which the people of this country. have free for leisure. The 
great out of doors certainly offers the most wholesome of varied op- 
portunities for using that ever-widening margin. The rather fright- 
ening stresses and strains of living in the age of sputnik demand that 
as often as possible we get, away from our cities into what is left of 
our wilderness. Increasingly we need to refresh our souls and truly 
re-create ourselves by pressing our hands not on concrete and plastic 
and metal, but‘on the good earth. 

No one, I think, knows better than I do what sleeping in a sleeping 
bag on a bed of pine needles can mean to a city child. No one knows 
better than I do what the great silent sweep of Arizona’s far horizons 
can mean to men and. women harassed and strained into a protective 
cocoon of stultifying smugness. 

‘Who was ‘it said, “If I have two loaves of bread I will sell one and 
buy white hyacinths for.my soul”? In America, thank God, we.do 
not have to sacrifice half of our material possessions to secure the 
white hyacinths of wilderness so badly needed for our souls. It is 
true that the passage of the wilderness bill and the establishment of 
a national tidencttton system are things for which all of us—cattle- 
man and everyone else—will have to pay a price, but if we are honest 
with ourselves we will acknowledge that the price is really trivial and 
one that we can afford. page 

Thank you. 

Mr. Stone. W. I. Driggers 


president of ‘the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association. The following witness will be R. E, Jones of 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association. 
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STATEMENT OF W. I. DBIGGERS, PRESIDENT; NEW MEXICO ’ 
Fi “CATTLE GROWERS ‘ASSOCIATION wi 


Mr. Dricerrs.’ Mr. Chairman, Senator Goldwater, my name is W.I. 
Driggers. I live in Santa Rosa, N. Mex., and have been in the 
livestock business all my life. 

“Tam president of the New Mexico Cattle Growers Association 
which is one of the older organizations of its kind, and has now about 
5,700 members throughout the State. Most of our members are what 
‘would be regarded as small operators, but all together our members 
own more than 85 percent of all the cattle in the State. 

Our association has always been prominently identified with the 
development of sound and’ progressive laws and regulations for the 
administration ‘and use of public lands throughout the West. ° . 

We feel we should continue with this wink and interest,-and that 
is why I am here today to oppose passage of S. 1123 and similar bills. 
We believe the enactment of such legislation would be a backward 
step in land’ management generally, and would in addition be a serious 
blow to the'livestock industry in New Mexico. — 

I appeared before your committee on November 14 in Albuquerque 
to give reasons for epeng S. 4028 which was simiiar to the proposal 
now being considered. 

After careful study of S. 1123, we cannot find substantial change 
in this proposal from the former bill S. 4028. Since our last. appear- 
ance before your committee, however, several developments have taken 
place in New Mexico which makes us believe that our position. in 
pppoe this kind of legislation is in the best interest of the economy 
of our State and that of the Nation. 

During, the: recent, 24th New Mexico State Legislature which ad- 
journed last month, House Memorial 3 was introduced which registered 
strong Opposition to national legislation which would create a national 
wilderness preservation system. ~This meniorial passed both the house 
of representatives and State senate with large majorities and has been 
signed by the Governor. We attach copies of this memorial’ to our 
testimony, and we can say without question that this memorial reflects 
the views of the most representative body in our State, 

We also attach copies of a resolution adopted unanimously at' the 
45th annual convention of our association in Albuquerque on March 
22, 23, and 24. This resolution endorses the action of the State leg- 
islature, and reaffirms our opposition to the wilderness bill. 

. The. total acreage in New Mexico is some 78 million acres. Ninety- 
sight percent of this land is adaptable only to grazing, timber, and 
mining. At the present time, the U.S. Forest Service controls 8,550,- 
155 acres, and of this, 974,440 acres have been set aside as wilderness 
lands under the supervision of the Forest Service. A majority of these 
wilderness lands are located in Grant and Catron Counties of western 
New Mexico with a total of 438,626 acres in the Gila Wilderness, 
169,264 acres in the Gila-Black Range, and 123,821 in ‘the Gila Primi- 
five Area. Grant and Catron Counties are dependent to a great 
extent upon the income from grazing and timber which generally sup- 
ports the schools, county government, and the people in these counties. 

We have with us today, representatives from these two counties who 

are prepared to give detailed information concerning the effect of 
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wilderness areas upon their localeconomy.: We believe this testnmony 
will be valuable to your committee because it will clearly demonstrate 
how important it 1s for those huge areas of wilderness lands to be 
used for productive: enterprise such as the grazing of livestock, and 


other p : Pe 

The i large area of wilderness lands in New Mexico’ is known 
as the Santa Fe-Carson which: embraces a total of 165,000 acres. 
Nearly a hundred Spanish-American families in the community of 
Pecos,.graze livestock on these lands, and, are dependent upon the 
use of these lands for their livelihood and for the support of their 
' schools. Passage-of legislation such’ as S, 1123 which would forever 
lock up the resources of these lands ‘would cause undue hardship to 
these families and. deprive them of. their rightful inheritance. 

Our association and industry,.do not oppose the presently estab- 
lished wilderness areas in our State as they are currently being ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Forest Service. These areas have ‘been in 
existence for more than-60 years and. there has never. been any con- 
certed effort. to reclassify these lands, We can see no reason what- 
soever, for the establishment of a wilderness preservation. system by 
our national Congress, when history and experience clearly. shows 
frame present areas’ have been properly managed by the Forest 

rvice. . 

We firmly believe that. should Congress establish a wilderness 
system by law,, regardless of how mild the original proposal 
might. be, that in future, years amendments would be made which 
would; greatly expand.the present. wilderness.areas and which would 
so greatly restrict the use of, these lands that the.economy of the 
West would be permanently hampered,’ Lees | 

The West. is an important part, of the United, States. Because of 
the.low productivity of western lands, due to limited rainfall, western 

_ people have.an even ter need than easterners to make the maxi- 
mum use of their lands for economic purposes. ,The fact that. a large 
percentage of. western lands is Government owned does not change 
this fact.. The chief justification. of. continued Government owner- 

pip of these lands in the West, is that it helps to preserve the mul- 
tiple-use principle and. secure the, greatest sustained, economic yield 
from..the land... .S. 1123, would in, effect, deny that, the West is a real 
part of the United States and places it in the category of a colony 
which would be used.as.a vacationland for, tourists in complete. dis- 
regard for the.rights.and needs of the people who live in the 11 west- 
ern public.land States. , ‘ 

» dt has heen, estimated that it, may, be possible under provisions of 

wilderness legislation to ‘withdraw some. 3 million acres or more 0 

Jands in New.Mexico which are within: national forests, the public 

domain and, from, Indian Jands,...1f withdrawals are not.limited to 
present forest, land ,acreages; an unlimited additional amount of Fed- 
eral landsould possibly be withdrawn for recreation, scenic, scientific, 
educational, conservation, and historical, or any. one of these purposes. 

., We do not believe, the creation, of, pesmanent, wilderness areas with 

restrictions ona ing, water, dey: lopspent #3 the construction, of 
roads is, in.the best. interest of wildlife propagation... Today in. New 

Mexico, we have, more deer, more d more antelope, than ever 

before in history, and this has been made possible chiefly, through the 
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cooperation of ranchers and other land users. The large increase in 
our game herds has taken place due to water development, the proper 
eee of range salt, and more modern game management 
methods. 

At the present time there are 13,860,382 acres in the United States 
set aside as wilderness areas and we understand that the Forest Service 
is currently contemplating several million additional acres. We can 
see no reasonable need for more lands to be set aside in wilderness and, 
in fact, we believe such action would be detrimental to the economic 

wth of our country, 

We are all familiar with Public Law 85-470, which was introduced 
by Senator Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico, and which provides 
for a. complete study of the outdoor recreation resources of this coun- 

. A final report of this Commission to Congress is to be made 
not later than September 1, 1961. We cannot understand why our 
Congress continues to consider legislation such as the wilderness bill 
before the report of the Outdoor Recreation Review Commission has 
been completed. 

In sddition, we cannot understand why it is‘necessary for Cong 
to establish a wilderness commission, when all available records Sot 


that the Forest Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 


done an outstanding job of preserving wilderness areas over a pro- 
longed period of time. The only reason for a commission of this 
kind that we can see, is simply the creation of another Government. 
body which will begin an endless program to acquire more and more 
lan fe wilderness areas at the economic expense of all the people in 
est. 
(The resolution submitted by the witness is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION OF THE NEW Mexico CATTLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the recent New Mexico Legislature has enacted a memorial Seka 
to the National Congress, copy of which is attached, of passing legislation which 
would create a national wilderness preservation system with overlapping au- 
thority on the national forests to set up wilderness areas on Federal lands 
thronghout the United States; and ; 

Whereas this memorial covers explicitly the reason our association has adopted 
in the past against such legislation. Therefore we commend the members of 
the State legislature for enacting this memorial. 


Mr. Stone. R. E. Jones, Colorado Cattlemen’s Association. 


STATEMENT OF R. E. JONES, PRESIDENT, COLORADO CATTLEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, Senators of the committee, my naime is 
R. E. Jones and I reside on my ranch in Yampa, Colo. I am presi- 
dent of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association. ; 

‘The Colorado Cattlemen’s Association is a nonpolitical, nonpartisan 
organization made up of livestock producers and feeders from all sec- 
tions of Colorado; 3,861 livestock producers and feeders are at present 
pad up and active members, in addition to which there are 72 local 

vestock associations affiliated with the Colorado Cattlemen’s Asso- 

ition. The policies of the association are established by democratic 
Procedure in open conventions. 
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My, appearance before you today is in support, of the position and 
policy ofthe Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, adopted by. rollcall 
vote at our association’s annual convention, held in Denver, Colo., 
June 12-14, 1958. Such a position was unanimously reaffirmed by 
our members and our board of control at. a regional meeting of the 
Celorado Cattlemen’s Association held in Montrose, Colo., November 
7,1958. This position was in operas to.S. 4028, but the objections 
to S. 4028 have not been met by S. 1123, the wilderness bill in the. 
86th Congress. , igus Be 

Prior to opposing S. 4028, the bill was studied in detail by commit- 
‘tees of each of our 72 local associations and by our State associa- 
tion’s board of control,, Opinions were requested from other segments: 
of Colorado’s economy, such as water, tourists, mining, lumber, and 
businessmen’s organizations. Since the introduction of S. 1123, simi- 
lar study of its provisions. have been made. 

Following these investigations as.to how the bill would affect..Col- 
orado’s eastern tourists, recreationists and sportsmen, as well as future 
water development and Colorado’s pees economy, we, in the Colo- 
ee Cattlemen’s Association, are of the opinion that we must oppose 

. 1123. 

Would the.areas that will be set aside under the bill be for the 
use and enjoyment by the people? The answer is “Yes,” but only ina 
very restricted way and only to those limited few in a financial bracket 
who could afford guides and pack trips, or to those few with the phys- 
ical stamina to endure long outdoor trips on foot. The U.S. Forest 
Service, in its last record year report, states that nine-tenths of 1 
percent of the total national forest visitors entered the 14. million 
arces of national forest. land, at present classified as wilderness, wild, 
or primitive areas. This Wout certainly seem to demonstrate that 
the benefits of the proposed program are actually of value to a very 
special and restricted minority of our population, . 

Many thousands. of. tourists, from our Eastern States, who annually 
eome to Colorado with limited funds and limited time, have the right 
to expect adequate accommodations within our Federal lands and ade- 
quate roads by which to view our many scenic wonders. Facilities and 
roads. are, at present, inadequate. The effect of S. 1123. will be to 
curtail the use of existing facilities and roads and prevent future de- 
velopment of such facilities; thus locking this area to miany thousands 
of eastern tourists. 

In our opinion, S. 1123 would destroy to a great degree the present 
multiple use policy governing the-management and development of 
our Federal lands, regardless of the nod given to multiple-use policy in 
section 1(d). This policy of multiple: use.has been beneficial in pre- 
serving and maintaining the wilderness effect, of our Federal lands, 
without unnecessary restrictions-on other uses. It is the policy which 
has made Colorado’s federally owned areas really available to the 
sportsmen, recreationists, and various segments of our economy. This 
federally owned area, equaling 36 percent of the total area of Colo- 
rado, or 24 million acres, is now under complete control of various 
Federal agencies. 3 

Increasmg population, combined with the trend toward a shorter 
workweek, stresses a pronter need for the expansion of the multiple 
use of these areas, rather than its limitation under such legislation as 
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§, 1123. ‘Under present management these areas are entirely compati- 
ble. This.is simply wise use, providing the most good for the most 
people over a long period of time. 

For example, let’s take our forest areas. From the standpoint of 
forest management, total wilderness preservation is far from desirable, 
Wilderness areas lead to unmanaged stands of timber, which increases 
the chances for outbreaks of insects and diseases. Unmanaged stands 
of timber become stagnated, and in recent years, an expenditure of 
some $500 million was made in Colorado to control an insect outbreak 
which built up in stagnated trees. 

In unmanaged stands the forest fire hazard is increased due to an 
increasing accumulation of fuel on the ground. Should a fire start, 
the control situation is further complicated by a lack of access roads. 

Well-managed forests create a desirable wildlife habitat; stagnated, 
unmanaged forests do not. Wildlife, and the forest, suffer when 
proper management is lacking. Federal agencies’ records prove that 
use which would be prohibited under S. 1123 is essential to proper 
management. Hence, S. 1123 would prevent the proper management 
of this resource. Such lack of management is a threat to every pro- 
posed wilderness area. 

Water is by far the most valuable resource of the forested lands in 
Colorado. Over 80 percent of the usable water of the State flows from 
forested areas. The management given these forested areas dictates 
both the quantity and quality of available water, and well-managed 
timber will perpetuate both. 

Water yield from the forested mountains may actually mean the 
difference between existence and nonexistence on the land below. An 
adequate water yield will also mean the difference between developing 


na developing future communities and industries in our Western 
ites, 


Adequate management of our watersheds and future development 
of our water are essential to our Western States. “The well-being and 
future development of our Western States havea direct bearing on our 
national economy. S. 1123, in our opinion, not only limits our water- 
shed es but makes future water development practically 
im pie, 

till another example is the grazing use of these lands. Under the 
supervision of Federal agencies, proper management has proved a 
direct benefit to fire control, watershed development, and an increase 
of our game animals, while at the same time preserving the natural 
conditions. S. 1123, by eliminating grazing on the majority of these 
proposed wilderness areas, would prevent the advantages derived 
through this type of management. 
” The performance records and existing programs developed by our 
various agencies Sonera, our Federal Jands, in our opinion, have 
proved, one major. fact. is fact. is that a management program 

ough the multiple-use system will preserve our Federal lands in a 
natural condition and, at the same time, will materially aid the eco- 
homic development of our Nation. | . 
,/8. 1123 would seriously curtail the expression of Colorado’s mining 

ustry and prevent future development’ of our mineral resources. 
For example, if S.1123 had been in effect’ 10 years ago much of our 
great source of uranium on our Federal lands in Colorado would not 
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have been discovered or could not have been mined, thus depriving 
our Nation of this very important mineral which is playing so vital a 
part in our present atomic age. This points to another very serious 
objection, that being to the “automatic” clauses in the bill, which would 
prevent the multiple use of certain areas for mining of yet undiscov- 
ered minerals, the timbering and grazing to meet the yet unknown 
demands of future increased generations. The word “automatically” 
was taken out of section 2(a) in the S. 1123 version, but the effect is 
the same as section 2(a) of S. 4028. 

Under national forest land wilderness designations, S. 1123 pro- 
‘vides, and I quote: 

Determinations regarding national forest areas classified as primitive shall be 
made within twenty (20) years after the date of this Act, and any such area re- 
garding which such determinations have not been made shall then, with the 
exception of any roads, motor trails, structures, or other installations then 
existing, become a part of the wilderness system without further regard to this 
proviso. 

In summarizing, in our opinion— 

(1) S. 1123 would eventually close forever the majority of our 
Federal lands, through wilderness areas, to the majority, the 


average U.S. citizen. 

(2) S. 1123 would change our spraanys multiple-use policy 
which has proved both beneficial and. essential to our State’s and 
our Nation’s economy—a policy which has made possible great 
livestock, lumbering, mining, and recreation industries. 

(3) S. 1123 would be detrimental to the management of our 
present watersheds and hamper seriously the development of 
future water supplies. 

(4) S. 1123 would seriously hamper the improvement programs 
on our Federal lands which have been developed, over the years, 
by various Federal agencies in charge of these Federal lands. 

5) S. 1123 would prevent the mining of essential minerals. 

We, in the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, feel that S. 1123 is 
detrimental to Colorado, our Western States, and to the average U.S, 
citizen of our Eastern States, and for this reason we certainly appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before this committee in order that 
you may hearour views. «— 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Sherman Hazeltine has filed his statement and 
desires it to go in the the record. It will be printed at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF SHERMAN HazeLTINE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BoarpD, First NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


My name is Sherman Hazeltine. I am,-chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of the First National Bank of Arizona, whose head office is in Phoenix, 
and presently has 53 other offices located in 40 different communities throughout 
the State of Arizona. I am a native Arizonian and my family’s history in the ter 
ritory goes back to the early 1870’s. Because of this long ‘association with 
Arizona, I feel very deeply with respect to its future development and the best 
utilization of its many and varied resources. 

I am opposed to 8. 1123, the wilderness preservation bill, as I consider the 
effects of its enactment to be detrimental to the betterment of Arizona. His 
torically, the tax base of the State has rested on an inverted pyramid because 80 
large a proportion of the area of the State is under one form or another of 
Federal ownership—Forest Service, national parks, Indian lands, etc. It is most 
necessary to the maintenance of a viable economy that the multiple-use policy 
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of Federal lands be continued and, wherever possible, extended. The wilderness 
bill in question negates such a program. 

Another thing which may not be overlooked is the interdependence between 
the various sections of our State. Whereas to date Arizona’s explosive popula- 
tion growth has occurred in the valleys, this does not preclude a similar future 
for mountain areas, Furthermore, the very existence of the valley population 
is dependent upon wise and productive use of the higher lands, both for water 
production and recreation. 

The wilderness bill inferentially subjugates the good of Arizonians to some 
theoretic advantage to be gained by dwellers in other areas. This is indefensible 
on moral grounds. I should like the record to show me as being unalterably 
opposed to the enactment of the measure under consideration. 


Mr. Stone. Noel Rankin, Silver City, N. Mex., Silver City-Grant 
County Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF NOEL RANKIN, PRESIDENT, SILVER CITY-GRANT 
COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Ranxin. Senator Murray, Senator Goldwater, my name is Noel 
Rankin. I am a rancher and the current president of the Grant 
County Farm and Livestock Bureau. I am here to represent the Silver 
City-Grant County Chamber of Commerce of Silver City, N. Mex. 

he Silver City-Grant County Chamber of Commerce is vitally con- 
cerned with the provisions of S. 1123 affecting wilderness areas because 
a considerable portion of the Gila wilderness area, the Gila primitive 
area, and the Gila National Forest is within the limits of Grant County, 
and Silver City is generally reget as the gateway to thearea. Any 
legislation affecting the Gila National Forest, the Gila primitive area, 
or the Gila wilderness area, therefore, directly affects the economy of 
the le of Grant County. 

e are opposed to'the of S. 1123 in its present form for the 
following reasons: (1) There has been created by the Congress of the 
United States a Recreation Resources Review Commission to investi- 
gate the usage of wilderness lands and federally controlled lands for 
recreational and other purposes. This Commission has been in- 
structed to report to the Congress by Se ber 1961. It is our 
opinion that any legislation affecting wilderness areas should be 

poned until this Commission has had an opportunity to make 
its age (2) More than one-half of the ranchers in Grant County, 
N. Mex. are presently the holders of grazing rights on national forest 
areas and primitive areas: This legislation proposes to interfere 
with or curtail these rights. This would have a disastrous effect 
on the value of ranch lands in Grant County, N. Mex., and would re- 
sult in economic ruin to a bree — of our ranchers. (3) The pro- 
posed legislation is intended to and would interfere with the con- 
struction of dams for the impoundment of water for recreational pur- 
poses and to prevent flood control:' (4): The proposed legislation 
gives to a newly created governmental bureau the power to condemn 
private ipropenty for public use. This could well result, in interfer- 
ence with long-established ownership and title to valuable ranch lands 
and other properties in Grant County. (5) The proposed legisla- 
tion would interfere with and prevent the normal development of 
‘Vast mineral: resources. located within wilderness: areas, primitive 
areas, and national forest. 
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The Silver City-Grant County Chamber of Commerce is not op- 
posed to the continuance of the Gila wilderness areas as the boun- 
daries are now fixed. Rather, we urge that it be made more accessible 
to use by the public through the construction of access roads so that 
the people may use and enjoy it as it is intended that they should. 
We Sateen that the present management of the wilderness areas is 
being conducted in a fair and reasonable manner and we see no 
reason for the creation of an additional bureau with additional ex- 
pense to the people of the United States to manage these areas. 
~ Mr. Chairman, if I haven’t used up my time, I would like to make 
a comment or two. I would like to bring to mind to this group a 
passage in the Bible, Genesis 1:28. It says, God created this earth 
and gave man domination of this earth. Adam and Eve were placed 
in this world in complete wilderness, and I am wondering if these 
proponents would be satisfied if we had it all back in the wilderness 
agam. 

eThank you. 
Mr. Stone. Mr. John W. Murphy, of Tucson. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MURPHY, TUCSON, ARIZ. 


Mr. Murpuy. Senator Goldwater, I have a written protest to this 
Senate bill, but I would like to make several remarks. 

My name is John W. Murphy, native-born Tucsonian. We own a 
ranch in New Mexico, north of Silver City, which is entirely in a 
wilderness and primitive area and comprises some 125,000 acres. It is 
in reality not wilderness. One of the State highways runs right 


through it. Over 12 sections of juniper have been eradicated by chain- 
ing and cabling. It has several hundred acres of farmlands and these 
roads are necessary because of the 2,800 acres that are scattered, 
patented land. | 

During the past 10 years I have inquired of our foreman and cow- 
boys and we have never had a single member of the Wilderness Society 
identify themselves as such on the ranch. , It doesn’t seem like it is 
necessary to have hundreds of thousands of acres set aside as a wilder- 
ness when there is so little use made of it, and I don’t think we should 
be fooled by this legislation, 

There have been several attempts to. pass legislation that is much 
more: severe, and then they come up'with a bill that indicates you 
could have softer use, but I think it is a matter of getting their foot 
in the door in order to eliminate multiple use, and I do not believe 
our economy can afford the withdrawal of such large areas; small 
areas, we are not o pene to certain limited areas, sufficient area for 
children and: grandchildren to enjoy as such, but to take such huge 
areas—and there are nearly a million acres'in this area that we are 
in—is really preposterous. 

I wish to protest and I have filed a written protest. 

(The statement filed by the witness is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MurPHy, TUCSON, ARIz. 


I take this means of registering my opposition to ‘8. 1123, known as the 
wilderness bill. 

I am the owner of an operating cattle ranch situated approximately 50 miles 
north of Silver City, N. Mex., known as the Diamond Bar Ranch. It is my 
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ynderstanding that if this bill is passed by Congress, over 200 ‘sections of land 


-{n my ranch will be adversely affected. 


My ranch has been an operating cattle ranch in excess of 50 years. There 
is a New Mexico State highway running through it, and ‘there are many miles 
of roads which give ingress and egress to the 2,800 patented acres scattered 
throughout the ranch. Approximately 12 sections of this land have been cleared 
by chaining and cabling. We have several hundred acres of land which have 
‘heen developed for farming purposes, and there are, of course, the necessary 
stock-watering tanks, approximately 50, necessary outbuildings, corrals, and 
over 100 miles of fences, campsites with permanent buildings and corrals, wells 
and steel tanks, together with windmills and pumps, and a 3,500-foot airstrip 
used by the Forest Service and others, situated on the ranch. 

It is my understanding that the wilderness bill will set aside approximately 
10 percent of all public lands in the United States, or some 19 million acres, 
for some degree of a wilderness area; that is, an area in which roads, motor 
wheels, and commercial ventures are forbidden. It is further my understand- 
ing that such bill makes provision that such lands set aside as wilderness_or 
primitive areas may be used for stock-grazing purposes. It would appear that 
such bill does not create an absolute right that such lands be used for stock- 
raising purposes, but that the determination of whether or not stock grazing 
will be permitted will be left to the determination of an administrative agency. 
- Needless to say, the taking of my land for the purposes intended by this bill 
‘would result in a great personal loss to myself. However, the impact of this 
bill would be far greater on our communities and political subdivisions, such 
as counties and States, than it would be on any one individual. It would seem 
to be clear that there would be a considerable loss of revenues to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, as it would not realize rentals and grazing fees presently being paid 
‘for cattle grazing. 

The loss of revenue to the State and county, for property taxes on equip- 
ment, cattle, and other installations on our ranch, if this bill is passed, would 
be considerable. It is clear that the use of this land over the past 50 .years 
‘has been essentially and primarily for cattle-grazing purposes, and it would be 
unfair and inequitable to permit the seizure of such lands to be used solely for 
restricted recreational purposes. 

_The impact.on the economy of the communities in the vicinity of our ranch 
would, naturally, be felt, because we would not employ personnel that presently 
have jobs on our ranch, and we would not make purchases from neighboring 
communities as we presently do for supplies and equipment. 

. I would also like to point out that during the past 50 years the lands which 
I presently own and operate on my ranch north of Silver City, N. Mex., have 
been. under the general jurisdiction, control, and supervision of the U.S. Forest 
Service. Under their supervision, they regularly judge the quality of the range 
and set quotas of numbers of cattle that can safely be grazed on such premises. 
The forest lands under the supervision of the Forest Service are, of course, a 
model of conservation. It is my: position that the Forest Service can bést pro- 
tect the rights of the public by continuing to so supervisé and control such 
premises.. At this time, of course, individuals are permitted to enter into forest 
Jands for camping, hunting; and other recreational purposes. It would seem to 
o - a ra tas of the basic premises of the Forest Service to permit 8. 1123 
: pa « pitt ‘ 

, Mr. Clint. Davis; Information Director of the Forest Service, stated at a 
recent meeting of the American Forestry Association, held in Tucson, Ariz. : 

_.“"We are opposed to the present proposed legislation, as it sets up an unneces- 


‘Sary council: “It does not give administrative authority the time and opportu- 


hity to, make wilderness area determinations. Every area now a wilderness 

would be permanent,. We don’t think that this should be automatic.” 

._ I would like to reiterate that, under the present legislation under which such 
are supervised and ‘controlled by. the Forest Service, an amicable 

relationship has been maintained for over 50 years, which has resulted in the 

conservation of the range and revenue to the U.S. Government. 

It would seem tobe clear that these 19 million acres of lands at issue should 
Temain subject to existing legislation, and that it is totally ummecessary to 
‘€reate another commission or pass further legislation to protect such land. - 

From. a ‘recreational point of view, existing parks, public and forest lands 
provide ample opportunity for recreational purposes. Certainly today’s citizens 
have neither the time nor the inclination to hike or pack into these areas. 
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Invariably, a hunter or picnicker will use his automobile to drive to the point 
where he desires to use such facilities. If the wilderness bill should be passed, 
it would be impossible to make provision under such legislation to make easy 
access for our citizens and their children for picnicking, camping, or other pur- 
poses. The only means of access into such wilderness and primitive areas 
would be by horseback or afoot. 

As a citizen of Arizona, I feel especially strong on this question of any 
further Federal control over our lands. There are only some 15 to 16 percent 
of the lands in Arizona under private ownership. The balance of such lands 
are held by our State and Federal Governments. Needless to say, the further 
domination of the vast majority of the land in Arizona by the Federal Govern- 
-ment is undesirable from the viewpoint of the citizens of Arizona. 

For all of the foregoing, we respectfully ask that this committee take no 
favorable action on 8. 1123, known as the wilderness bill. 


Mr. Stone. Mr. Obed Lassen, Arizona State land commissioner. 


STATEMENT OF OBED M. LASSEN, STATE LAND COMMISSIONER, 
ARIZONA 


Mr. Lassen. Senator Murray, Senator Goldwater, my remarks are 

ing to be quite brief inasmuch as I was sure there would be quite a 

it of repetition, so I will read them. 

My name is Obed M. Lassen and I am State land commissioner of 
the State Land Department of Arizona. I am also serving as State 
water commissioner, and I serve on seven other boards, either as a 
member or as an ex officio member. 

I am responsible for the administration of some 10-million-plus 
acres of State school and institutional lands, and it is my duty to see 
that these institutions realize the utmost benefit of all moneys derived 
from the leasing and selling of these lands. Lands that were prac- 
tically unsalable 15 or 20 years ago are now highly desirable at almost 
any pre ats ' \ i 

am of the honest opinion that if a national wilderness preserva- 
tion system were to become established it. would seriously interfere 
with the responsibilities placed a this department in administering 
these lands to the full benefit of the State, and therefore I wish to 
go on record as strongly opposing the establishment of such a system. 

Arizona is on the threshold of what promises to be a period of 
vastly increased oil and gas exploration and development. Some 2 
million ‘acres of the State’s lands are peoeetry under lease through 
this department. It is my hope, and the hope of every citizen, that 
the exploration and development, of these lands proceed unhindered 
by an enactment which might tend to discourage the operation coni- 
panies by setting aside and withholding from development extensive 


and promising areas. | 
As water commissioner of the State of Arizona, I am: constantly 
faced with a serious and perennial water problem. A complete study 
is now being made, through our watershed eng, ag program, to 
ng 


determine by what method the waters that are on our water- 
sheds, which are badly needed for domestic, industrial, and agricul- 
tural use, can be retained, instead. of allowing these waters to be con- 
sumed on our watersheds by phreatophytes or worthless plants. I 
cannot help but emphasize that ‘our water resources and water or 
lems are probably the most important that, we have facing the State 
of Arizona today. ii ! 
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Any wilderness area established on our major watersheds would ‘be 
seriously detrimental and contrary to the research work that has been 
done so far on our watershed project, and it would materially affect 
the goal of producing better timber, obtaining more grass, and espe- 
cially in securing more water, which is the most needed product in the 
development of our State. 

Mr. Stone. Charles L. Thompson, Pueblo, Colo., Chamber of Com- 
merce. I think we have a statement from them. It will be printed 
later in the record. 

‘W. J. Shumway, Reserve, N. Mex., is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF W. J. SHUMWAY, RESERVE, N. MEX. 


Mr. Suumway. Senator Murray, Senator Goldwater, my name is 
W. J. Shumway, and I live in Reserve, N. Mex. I have the privilege 
of appearing sé this hearing as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the New Mexico State Legislature and as the official represent- 
ative of the Honorable John Burroughs, Governor of the State of 
New Mexico. In so doing I express New Mexico’s opposition to fur- 
ther wilderness areas being imposed upon the public aoa within our 


State. 

In March of this year the New Mexico Legislature officially de- 
clared the State’s position on the establishment of further wilder- 
ness areas by adopting House Joint Memorial 3.. This joint memorial 
clearly expresses the official opposition of our State. vernor Bur- 
roughs has asked that I bring the position of New Mexico to your 
attention by reading the memorial as adopted. It is as follows 
[reading ] : 


House Jorint Memoria 3 


Memorializing the Congress of the United States to decline passage of a bill 
establishing a national wilderness preservation system and designating certain 
areas to be maintained as a wilderness 
Whereas a bill is now under consideration by the Congress of the United States, 

which provides for useless and expensive regulations concerning the maintenance 

of wilderness areas and is generally burdensome upon the people of New Mexico 
and of the United States ; and 

Whereas there is already an abundant supply of wilderness reservations in 
the Federal lands; and 

Whereas maintenance of lands as a wilderness area would make scenic won- 
ders of the West inaccessible to many millions of people, and, as well, make 
such areas prey for insect pests and diseases, and, as well, make fire protection 
difficult and expensive ; and 

Whereas it would encroach upon the water rights of the Western States, and 
retard their economic development ; and 

Whereas the proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council does not seem 
necessary because it would duplicate and complicate existing services now 
capably administered ; and 

the proposed legislation is premature until the Recreation Resources 

Review jomeninator has made its study of outdoor recreation needs and re 

sources ; an 
Whereas the proposed national wilderness preservation system is especially 

detrimental to New Mexico because of the unusually vast amount of federally 
¢ontrolled land within its boundaries; and 
Whereas this legislature and the responsible officials of the State of New 

Mexico recognize— . 

That the social and economic welfare of New Mexico is best served by the pres- 
ent uses allowed of federally controlled land; 

‘en New Mexico has an abundance of scenic wonders of which access would 

deprived by the proposed legislation ; 
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That the proposed legislation is burdensome and expensive to administer and 
will cause great inconvenience and financial hardship to the people of New 


Mexico; 
That the proposed legislation unduly restricts the use of federally controlled 
lands, and encroaches upon the water rights of New Mexico: Now, therefore, 


be it 
Resolwed, That the 24th Legislature of the State of New Mexico does hereby 


memorialize the Congress of the United States to take such steps as are neces- 
sary to insure that the proposed legislation or similar legislation relating to es- 
tablishing a national wilderness system and designating certain areas to be 
maintained as a wilderness does not become law; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be sent to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and the Members of Congress, and to such 
other officials as the Governor of the State of New Mexico shall deem advisable. 

Now I am not unmindful of the limited effect of a memorial. The 
mere registering of such a complaint will have little influence on the 
Washington Senators who are so bent upon the passage of a wilderness 
bill. Neither am I unaware of the numerous objections to the wilder- 
ness legislation that have gone unheeded by the bill’s proponents. 

After numerous hearings last fall, on 4028, 1123 comes out in the 
spring a marvelous duplicate of the same old bill. A careful and de- 
tailed review of S. 1176 through S. 1123 with seemingly dozens of 
House and Senate bills in between, fails to disclose anything but an 
sacha carbon copy of the original. With each successive printing 

e bill retains its fundamental faults. Sponsors of the bill claim 

rodigious compromise and revision. Pages from the Congressional 

Record roduce statements from Senator Humphrey that he has 
labored long and an to perfect and refine the measure. Yet a 
report by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce categorically states that 
the original measure is left substantially intact. The sponsor of the 
bill launches into an exhaustive discourse on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. He boasts of his own endeavors to modify the bill, yet in subse- 
quent printing he utterly fails to remove the basic objections and pro- 
ceeds unrestrained, | 

From the foregoing, the essential point rises clear and sharp. The 
time has passed for adding other identical testimony to the pages of 
the record. The evidence is in and the objections are valid. The bill 
is bad in principle, its language is broad and ambiguous; but in theory 
it should meet even the fondest dreams of the most avid bureaucrat. 

I have one question to ask in conclusion. How much longer are the 
people in this area going to be confronted with the wilderness bill? 

Mr. Stone. Mr. E. O. Kiehne, Reserve, N. Mex. ; 


STATEMENT OF EMIL 0. KIEHNE, RESERVE, N. MEX. 


Mr. Kreunz.. Senator Murray, Senator Goldwater, my name is Emil 
O. Kiehne, of Reserve, N. Mex. My family has been in the ranching 
business in that area for three-quarters of a century. I have be 
oie as one to represent the people of Catron County in opposing 

Freedom is a constant fight. Among present day threats to our 
economic freedom is the wilderness bill. We feel that the pro 
legislation is unjust because it would gravely jeopardize the rights of 
a minority without creating any actual benefits for the majority. Th 
people of Catron County have as their source of livelihood two basi¢ 
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commodities, cattle and lumber. Both of these could and would be 
adversely affected by the proposed legislation. 

No government has the right to dispossess a minority without a 

ave reason, and I submit that the mere desires of misguided members 
of outdoor and “stitch and chat” clubs hardly constitute ‘a grave 
reason. The inability due to lack of numbers, lack of means, or lack 
of representation of a minority to defend its rights in no way di- 
Biniches the validity of those rights. 

My home is near the western boundary of the Gila Wilderness in 
southern New Mexico. I have seen the problems it has created and 
as a result of those observations I consider the authors of the wilderness 
bill to be highly impractical. As evidence of this I cite you to the 
conditions now existing in the Gila Wilderness. Overpopulation of 
certain forms of wildlife has become a problem. Ranchers bordering 
the area as well as game department officials, have observed a scarcity 
of game in the wilderness. Last fall a 30-day hunting season for 
deer of both sexes was held there. An effort was made to encourage 
hunters to go into this area but with little success. The hunters who 
did go had less. The New Mexico Game Department will freely tell 
you that it is almost impossible to get hunters to go into these wilder- 
ness areas because of their inaccessibility. Many sportsmen cannot 
afford the cost of packtrips nor the time to walk in. Most hunters 
are very reluctant to expend the energy needed to go more than a mile 
or two at the most from a road. 

_ Ascarcity of game now exists in the Gila Wilderness because of the 
increase of predatory animals. Game cannot successfully multiply in 
areas where the underbrush is too thick. It has been further estab- 
lished that deer are easily domesticated. They like to be near cattle 
and ranches. In such an environment they feel protected. It is my 
opinion that sportsmen are being sold a bill of goods. The wilderness 
will not produce the game contemplated nor provide the sportsmen 
paradise envisoned. eck with our New Mexico Game Department 
officials. I quote from a letter written by Mr. Fred Thompson, 
director of the New Mexico Department of Game and Fish. He states: 


If the maximum production of game is to be expected on a wilderness area, 

it is well known that some thinning of timber, and moderate grazing, are 
desirable. 
. Yes, I know the bill says that some grazing may be permitted where 
it is already established. Why doesn’t it say “shall be permitted”? 
I would feel a lot better about it. I wonder if the letter from Mr. 
Thompson to Senator Anderson has been made public? 

Senate bill 1123 makes no provision whatever for the adequate 
care and protection of wilderness areas. Storms, fires, and pestilence 
are bound to come. Again I refer you to the Gila wilderness where 
three major fires have occurred in the last 5 years—the Jerky Moun- 
tam, the McKnight Peak, and the Mogollon-Baldy fires—all of them 
devastating in scope and area.- When a fire occurs there, it is a 
whopper or, without access roads, fire prevention crews are at an 
overwhelming disadvantage. After such fires, the areas involved 
are for long periods of time unfit for grazing and further Ioss is 
suffered because the large volume of burned timber cannot be salvaged, 
a tremendous waste of our vanishing natural resources. It must be 
remembered that timber is a crop like wheat or cotton, and must be 
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harvested when ready. True, another crop will grow, but the value of 
the first is lost forever. 

In a letter written to me by Senator Murray on the 19th day of 
February 1959, he states that there is a surplus of allowable timber 
in the national forests in each of the States where a wilderness will 
be created. I say this most kindly, but I can find no evidence to sup- 
port such a statement. On the contrary I wish to call the Senator’s » 
attention to Forest Resources Report No, 14, published by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The document is an exhaustive study of 
-our forest resources. It makes a statistical analysis of the lumber con- 
sumption in this country up to 1955, The document shows con- 
clusively that there is no surplus of timber in this country at this 
time. By the year 2000 there will be much greater demand which 
will cause a critical short 

The all-inclusive and irresponsible language of the bill has given 
us cause for grave concern, for it would give to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture unlimited and dictatorial authority. Page 5, line 21 of the 
printed bill states : 


additional areas for inclusion in the wilderness system may be designated 
within national forests by the Secretary of Agriculture after not less than 30 
days public notice and the holding of a public hearing. 

Yet we find no provision directing the Secretary to be guided by the 
evidence presented at such hearings. Subsection (a) of section 2 of 
the printed bill would allow the Secretary of Agriculture, by negative 
action, to increase any existing wilderness area without any hearing 
whatsoever. All he would have to do is to make an unlimited addition 
and then sit still for 20. years and the entire area would then auto- 
matically become a part of the wilderness system. : 

Now, I want you gentlemen to know that I am well aware that these 
statements have been made many times in previous hearings. My 
portfolio is bulging with statements, reports, and reviews which list 
the inconsistencies and the dangers of the proposed legislation. My 
files show that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, livestock organiza- 
tions, mining, lumber, and oil industries, the Forest Service officials, 
national soil conservation districts, yes, and even mountain climbers, 
have offered innumerable and justifiable criticism of the proposed 
wilderness bills; but all to no avail. The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has been supplied with all this information but ap- 
parently they continue to ignore it. A study of the bills from 1957 
to the present time reveals that no substantial improvements in the 
basic proposals have been made. The major features that have made 
all of these bills objectionable to governmental agencies and other in- 
terested groups have not been corrected. On the contrary, everything 
objectionable has been religiously put back into each successive print- 
ing. Are we then to assume that all of our testimony is to be ignored, 
that each objectionable part will be retained and that these very 
hearings are a waste of time and money? It becomes increasingly 
evident that the authors have no intention of changing the bill, re 
gardless of what evidence is produced. 3 

Mr, Stone. May I ask you if you have inquired of the National 
Forest Service about the allowable cut ? 

Mr. Krung, No,sir. I have not. 
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Mr. Srone. Are you aware that Senator Murray’s statement was 
made on a basis of a Forest Service report ? 

Mr. Kizune. I do not know what Senator Murray made his state- 
ment on, but I have referred him to Forest Service Report No. 14. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. A, E. Randall, Glendale (Ariz.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF A. E. RANDALL, ON BEHALF OF THE GLENDALE, 
ARIZ., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ~ 


Mr. Ranpauu. We, the members of the executive committee of the 
Glendale Chamber of Commerce, in a special meeting Wednesday, 
March 25, 1959, agreed unanimously to go on record opposing any 
change in the present multiple-use management on Federal lands in 
Arizona and further that we oppose S. 1123 on the grounds that it will 
take vast areas of Arizona’s land out of productive use; that hunting. 
fishing, mining, timbering, livestock Prizing, and other commercial 
enterprises will be seriously disrupted by enactment of this bill. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Stone. Is Mr. Cormany here? 


STATEMENT OF RALPH CORMANY , ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE MANAGER OF THE SIGNAL OIL & GAS CO. 


Mr. Cormany. Senator Murray, my name is Ralph Cormany. I am 
with Signal Oil & Gas Co, in Los Angeles. We are engaged in produc- 
ing, refining, and marketing crude oil, and associated hydrocarbon 
products. I have submitted to you and the committee my statement 
m writing, and in deference to others who will want to testify, I will 
a a quick summary and allow this statement to stand on its own 

ours. 

Six high points in the statement have been covered many times. 
Multiple-use, beneficial to only a few, economic impracticabilities, 
water problems, waste, and to repeat Senator Goldwater, the adequacy 
of existing laws and controls would seem to be sufficient. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear and especially to be put on 
at this time, and thank you very much, 

(The statement subinitted by the witness is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RatpH L. CorMANY, REPRESENTING SIGNAL Om & Gas Co. AND 
Lanps COMMITTEE OF THE WesTERN Om. & Gas ASSOCIATION 


Senator Goldwater and members of the committee, my name is Ralph L. Cor- 
many. I am administrative assistant to the manager of exploration of Signal 
Oil & Gas Co. My company is engaged in producing, refining, and marketing 
crude oil and associated hydrocarbon products in the Western United States. We 
ponoes tne provisions, both specific and general, of 8, 1123, the so-called wilder- 


Our opposition to same is based on the following points: 

(1) The wilderness areas, as proposed, would benefit an extremely small 
group of our citizens and would be detrimental to the vast majority. 

(2) The enactment of wilderness legislation in its present form would 
be an open admission by the U.S. Government that management of our 
public lands over the years by the Departments of Interior and Agriculture 
has been unsound. 


(3) This proposed legislation is premature and economically impracticable 
and not in the best interest of the Western States. 
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Fifty-five million acres of public lands would initially be classified. as wilder- 
ness. Said lands would become a “special preserve” for the exclusive use of a 
few individuals who have the time and money to enjoy them. Whereas many 
millions of citizens now enjoy, and could enjoy in the future, the varied facilities 
offered within our presently well-managed forests and parks, fewer than 1 
million persons annually avail themselves of the 13 million acres of western 
wilderness that are now in existence. It is interesting to note that those who 
so earnestly support this legislation do so in the name of the “common man,” 
when in fact, it is the so-called common man who will be denied use and enjoy- 
ment of these lands if 8. 1123 is enacted. 

My company and the oil industry in general, have great respect for those 
departments of the Government and the individuals within same, who presently 
administer the public lands. Naturally, we do not always agree with them, but 
we do recognize that they administer their trust so as to provide the most 
benefit to the greatest number of people. With this philosophy they have effec- 
tively administered the public lands on the multiple-use basis. Bach acre is 
valuable to more than one special interest. S. 1123 prohibits effective multiple 
use on any land classified as wilderness. The stringent restrictions of section 
8(b) are indicative of the prohibitions of multiple use. 

Wilderness enthusiasts accuse those of us who oppose them of using the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, established under 
Public Law 85-470, as an argument against the immediate creation of vast wil- 
derness areas. We admit this, but there is excellent reason for such action on 
our part. This Commission will attempt to estimate the amount of land needed 
for future recreation purposes including wilderness lands. Inasmuch as 8. 1123 
states that recreation is an important benefit of wilderness, we feel that such 
a competent study of future needs, wilderness included, is necessary. We do not 
like to see, and we vigorously oppose, the attempts of wilderness proponents to 
seneeee the American public with “scare talk” based on emotion and not on 

act. 

Irrespective of who makes this badly needed study of future land use needs, 
whether the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission or any 
other competent group of individuals, we continue to urge calm deliberation 
before enactment of such legislation. In some respects the field hearings held 
to procure public views on wilderness legislation, meet this requirement. A 
modified position on S. 1123 with respect to Indian lands is a good example. 
However, the objections to S. 4028, which caused the new State of Alaska to 
oppose the bill have obviously not been considered in the drafting of 8S. 1128. 

The western public lands will be affected by this proposed wilderness legisla- 
tion to the extent that the natural resources, so important economically, to the 
11 Western States, will be locked up. Commercial activities permitted under 
the present management of Federal lands do not lessen the aesthetic values of 
said lands and they return to the States, counties, and cities of the West, dollars 
which in this era of rapidly increasing expense become more and more important. 
Those who advocate wilderness scoff at this so-called “dollar philosophy,” but 
these same individuals urge that we spend tax dollars to create wilderness and its 
attendant bureaucratic addition, the National Wilderness Preservation Council. 
There is a small county in California, Plumas by name, which is covered by 
well-managed national forest land. There are but 13,000 citizens in Plumas 
County, a very poor tax base. But each year the well-managed Federal lands 
within this county return to its residents $545,000 as their share of the permits 
and fees paid to the Government by private enterprise for their operations on the 
public lands. It would seem that the future of Plumas County would be dark 
indeed, if large tracts of wilderness were legislatively installed within its bor- 
ders. A surplus of wilderness is a luxury the citizens of the West and the 
citizens of the United States cannot afford. 

On behalf of Signal Oil & Gas Co. and the Western Oil & Gas Association, I 
want to thank the committee for the opportunity to express our views on 8. 1123. 


‘Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, Mr. D. H. Bonsall, chairman of the 
legislative committee, has filed his statement for the Arizona Automo- 
bile Association. I request that his statement appear at this point 
of the record. 
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_ (The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT or D. H. Bonsall, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, ARIZONA 
AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


“ag chairman of the legislative committee of the Arizona Automobile Associa- 
tion, which is affiliated with the American Automobile Association, I present, on 
behalf of the association, the following testimony in opposition to the wilderness 
bill. 


(1) In view of the rapidly increasing population, in order to maintain our 
present living standards and hold our own in a competitive world, it will prob- 
ably be necessary to develop and utilize all of our natural resources to the 
fullest possible extent. It seems unwise to block off large tracts and prohibit 
all use except recreation for a very small group of nature lovers who want their 
nature absolutely raw. 

(2) From a recreation standpoint, while we realize that highways and nec- 
essary facilities to care for large numbers of people tend to detract from the 
natural beauty and atmosphere of wilderness areas, it is only fair that all of 
our population with a desire to see and enjoy our wild areas have a reasonable 
opportunity to do so. If they are to do so, most of them will have to rely on 
their automobiles. 

(3) The roads and trails which would give access to these areas would also be 
valuable for fire protection. ‘The fire hazard alone with its potential after- 
math of watershed damage, serious floods and erosion, would, in our opinion 
make it unwise to block off these large areas to all use and practically all 


access. 

(4) We subscribe to the multiple-use principle and we feel that our existing 
agencies, the National Forest Service and the National Park Service, are 
fully capable of providing adequate protection and supervision for our wilder- 
ness areas. 

(5) We feel it would be an unwise extension of an already top-heavy Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy to set up another agency or council to administer part 
of our public domain. Most of the proposed council activities would be at 
Government and public expense. 

(6) Less than 1 percent of the vacationing users of our parks and forests do 
80 on foot or horseback. We speak in behalf of the other 99 percent. Why should 
the 99 percent provide what would amount to a private hiking for the handful 
of avid nature lovers? 


Senator Murray. We will take a recess at this time for lunch. The 
committee will reconvene at 1:30. I want to make this statement: 
If any witnesses are here who wish to file a statement and don’t want 
to come back this afternoon, they may do so. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, the Arizona Game and Fish Commission 
has filed its statement. 


Senator Murray. It will be put in the record at this point. 
(The statement is as follows 5 


STATEMENT oF THE ARIZONA GAME AND FisH CoMMIssION, Pum M. Cosprsr, 
CuHiEF OF ADMINISTRATION 


(1) The Commission feels that it is not its prerogative to make a statement 
regarding the establishing of wilderness areas on Park Service or Indian lands 
for the fol!owing reasons: 

(a) Park Service lands are lands established primarily for historical, 
scientific, and recreational value. The establishment of roadless and inac- 
cessible areas would not detract materially from these uses. 

(b) Indian lands in essence are private lands and the desires of the 
Indians should be followed in reference to the wilderness bill. 

(2) Game refuges and ranges were established for the management ard 
- vgpenamaseen of specific species of wildlife. It is the view of the Commission that 

management of these lands are in the hands of qualified wildlife personnel. 
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In some instances the management of a species will require primitive and road- 
less conditions, while management for another species will require considerable 
access. Moreover, these desires may change with the passing of time, and a 
change in management requirements and conditions. 

A case in point is the proposed wilderness area now known as the Kofa Game 
Range. This area was set up primarily for management and preservation of the 
desert bighorn sheep. Within the past few years the desert mule deer popu- 
lation has increased to the extent that they are in direct competition with the 
sheep. In order to harvest some of these deer and reduce the pressure on the 
bighorn, the Kofa Game Range has been open to deer hunting the past three 
seasons, Without access an adequate deer harvest would be out of the question, 

(3) The lands of the U.S. Forest Service have, since their establishment, been 
managed on the basis of “the greatest good to the greatest number of people over 
a long period of time.” The policy is one of multiple use, with no specific 
preferential treatment to one user. It is the feeling of the Commission that in 
essence the wilderness bill establishes a policy of preferential use. 

Under Forest Service administration it has been recognized that the best use 
of nine areas in Arizona, totaling 495,466 acres, is wilderness use. This is 5.9 
percent of the Forest Service lands in Arizona, which should be sufficient area to 
satisfy wilderness requirements for the State. That these lands have been estab 
lished as wilderness areas in itself clearly demonstrates that Forest Service 
administrators, without outside pressure, recognize wilderness as an important 
and legitimate use of lands under its jurisdiction. For this they should be 
commended. 

(4) The Commission views with trepidation the creation of a wilderness 
council. Such a council would represent a special interest group, and ultimately 
the goal of all such councils, advisory boards, etc., is to press administration 
agencies for consideration favorable to their interests, 

(5) It is suggested that S. 1123, page 6, line 1, be amended to insert after the 
word hearing “in the State in which the area lies.” 

(6) The bill is so written that a change in status of the lands involved occurs 
when action is not taken by the various secretaries of the governmental agencies 
and Congress, This is contrary to our usual form of governmental procedure 
whereby governing bodies must act to change the status quo. For example see 
page 9, lines 11-16 and page 11, lines 21-24 of S. 1123. 

(7) In the last session of Congress conservation organizations supported and 
endorsed the establishment of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Committee, due to make a report on recreational needs of the American public 
up through the year 2000. The report is due in 1961. It seems logical that 
this report should be made before any action should be taken on allocation of 
lands for wilderness areas. 

In summary, the Commission endorses the wilderness principle, but suggests 
that the proposed bill be modified to include a limitation on the amount of 


Federal lands devoted to wilderness, exclude game refuges and ranges as wilder- . 


ness areas, and eliminate the proposed wilderness council; and, lastly, that no 
action should be taken on the establishment of wilderness areas until the report 
of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Committee has been made. 

Senator Gotpwarsr. The meeting will come to order and the next 
witness will be John Carollo. Whom do you have after him? 

Mr. Stone. Samuel F. Turner. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. And Mr. Turner is on deck, so to speak. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CAROLLO, ENGINEER, REPRESENTING 
VARIOUS CITIES IN THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Carorio. Senator Goldwater, I would like to make a statement 
because I represent as sngineer some of the cities in the State of Ari- 
zona: Phoenix, Tucson, «and others. ‘ 
The greatest problem of the Southwest is finding a method to in- 
crease the yearly safe yield of its watersheds, Few cities of the West 
have an assured water supply until the year 2000. .Phoenix is one 


of these cities. Phoenix, the Salt River-Water Users Association, 
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and the U.S. Government have spent millions of dollars and thousands 
of men have devoted their working lives to the production, collection, 
storage, transporting, treatment, and distribution of the water that 
falls on the Salt and Verde watersheds. This water is conserved 
used one to three times by repumping seepage water, reusing treated 
sewage and finally by recharging lower ground water table. 

There are a number ‘of areas north and south of the Salt River 
project that face dwindling water supplies because water consump- 
tion already is ter than the annual recharge of the ground water 
supplies, the only supply available. 

“A methods of increasing rainfall, runoff, and recharge for all 
Arizona watersheds must be developed and practiced if the booming 
population and industrial growth of Arizona are to continue. Even 
these measures probably will not prevent the abandonment of some 
farming aes because of drastically falling ground water tables. 

To make it rain or snow at the right places, to make the greatest 
proportion of the moisture that does fall find its way into our reser- 
voirs above or below the ground and not be wasted into our dry air, 
sublimed or evaporated from thick, spindly, useless pines or used up 
by the weedlike tamarack along our streams requires watershed man- 
agement. To prevent erosion caused by juniper forests that kill soil- 
holding —_— requires watershed management. To prevent forest 
fires by the removal of worthless growth and debris requires watershed 
management. It’s like tending a farm: it takes people, equipment, 
roads, weather forecasting, rainfall measurement, snowpack measure- 

thinning some trees, eliminating others and growing grasses, 

Such watershed management helps the forests produce more and 

lumber, the greater grass coverage holds the soil, prevents 
etosion and helps the sheep and cattle industries. It increases the 
steady clear streamflows and so benefits the fisherman and those people 
who just like to watch a clear stream flow. 

Senate bill 1123 has no application on the watersheds of the Little 
Colorado, Hassayampa, Agua Fria, New River, Verde, Salt, Gila, 
San’ Pedro or the Santa Cruz River. These watersheds cannot be 
abandoned to wilderness. They must produce all the water that we 
can wring from them, 

ou. 

_ Senator Gotpwarer. John, just as a point of information here, what 
is the annual moisture fall on the watersheds that comprise this sys- 
tem we use here? 

. Carotto. In inches of rainfall, it varies from about 7 inches 
here to the maximum of about 30 at the very top. Of course, we 
don’t get much of it. 

nator Gotpwater. Are we using more than Nature produces from 
above at the present time? 

Mr. Carotxo, In of the areas, yes, 

Senator Gotpwarer. We are having to depend on the stored water? 

Mr. Carotto. We are mining it, yes, taking it out faster than it is 
being replaced in many of the areas. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Samuel Turner and Mr. Kel Fox is next, 
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STATEMENT OF SAMUEL TURNER, CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR 
VARIOUS CITIES IN ARIZONA 


Mr. Turner. Senator Goldwater, I am — today as a consult- 
ing engineer and consulting geologist. I have had 2614 years ex- 
erience in water work for the U.S, Geological Survey. During a 
part of that time, I was a specialist on the water used by water-loving 
plants, called phreatophytes. I also did a thorough investigation 
on the early history of the development of the water in this country, 

‘and the condition of this country when the white man first saw it. 
I, like Mr. Carollo, am retained by several of the cities, although 


they have not asked me to appear here, but in connection with their. 


water problems, which we are now studying, we have come up against 


the fact that by 1970 and 1980, we are going to have acute water prob-: 


lems; not only in the Phoenix area, but in the Tucson area and some 
other parts of the State. 

Now, the early descriptions of this area and of the upland area 
where most of the rain falls, described the streams as open streams 
with beaverdams. The forests were open. 

Now, when those trees are cut today, they show a fire scar every 
6 to 10 years. Under natural conditions they had a fire every 6 to 10 
years, which was Nature’s way of conditioning the forests, keeping 
1t. open. 

oday, especially in these. wilderness areas, and in some of the 
others, the underbrush has taken over. I had the experience once 
during a forest fire along the New Mexico-Arizona State line, of see- 
ing a spring start to flow as the fire burned. In other words, the fire 
destroyed the trees that were using the water, and the spring started 
to nom even though we had had 3 months of drought immediately 

receding. 7 

" We Surtad have all of the trees we would like to have and have our 
water. We must have some modification of our upstream areas where 


the main water falls. We have here lots of mention about our chil-) 
dren and what will happen to them. Well, if we don’t increase our. 


water supply by research and the modification that is indicated, we 


should teach our children how to dry farm in this area, how to go, 


without baths and how to drink bottled water. I am not kidding, it 
is that serious. If you try to project the growth of this area and the 
available water into the future, that is exactly what ven come up with, 

Therefore, I oppose the enactment of this bill, and would like to see 
things last.as they are in the hands of the present governmental agen- 
cies that I think are doing a good job. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Goupwarter. Mr, Kel Fox of the Arizona Water Resources 
Committee. 


STATEMENT OF KEL FOX, REPRESENTING THE ARIZONA WATER 
. RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


Mr, Fox, Senator Goldwater, I am representing the Arizona 
Water Resources Committee which is a private, nonprofit, citizen's 
group which is the chief sponsor of a unique plan of water conserva 
tion known as the Arizona watershed program. Incidentally, and for 
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the record, one of the chief backers of the plan is your senior colleague 
in the U.S. Senate, Carl Hayden. 

Throughout the Nation there is a growing awareness that the supply 
of water, once thought to be as inexhaustible as the air, is by no means 
infinite. Here in the semiarid Southwest we have lived always with 
that harsh fact. We know our growth is limited largely by one 
factor—water. 

About 3 years ago we awoke to an unpleasant fact.. We had known, 
for some time, that our underground reserves were being pumped out 
faster than Nature could replenish them. We had not known, how- 
ever, that the supply of surface water was also diminishing, inexorably, 
year by year. 

It is not my place to explore the reasons for the decline in ground 
water reserves or to speculate on what might be done to correct the 
overdraft. That ‘is a phase of the water problem that does not fall 
within the province of the Arizona Water Reunions Committee. We 
are concerned, however, with ways and means of increasing the supply 
of surface water, fully cognizant that, if successful, there must be an 
increase in the underground supply. 

When Arizona awoke to the fact its supply of surface water was 
decreasing, there was alarm in many quarters. This concern was re- 
flected in the establishment of a study group, sponsored jointly b 
the University of Arizona, the State land department, and the Salt 
River project. Experts in arid land hydrology were flown in from 
many parts of the country to study the problem. Their consensus, 
based on a study of the 8-million-acre Salt and Verde watershed, in the 
eentral part of the State: You are losing water by evapo-transpiration. 
In other words, the increase in the number of trees and shrubs on the 
watersheds was devouring water in ever-increasing volume. The an- 
swer : Thin out the stands of the more valuable trees, like pine, spruce, 
and fir; remove the worthless trees, like juniper and pinyon; convert 
brushland to grass; take out some of the water-consuming trees along 
= stream channels leading from the watersheds to the dams down- 

am. 

Bear in mind, this was a prescription for an ailment, a theory, not 
necessarily a final answer to the problem. 

The next logical step was to test the theory. Indicative of the 
State’s interest, our legislature created a division of watershed man- 
agement to act as a liaison between the State and the various Federal 
agencies charged with the management of the watersheds. 

Concurrently, and mindful of the many, and sometimes divergent, 
economic interests on the watersheds, a group of citizens was asked 
toform the Arizona Water Resources Committee. 

Members of this committee serve without compensation and, with 
the exception of ‘the chairman, Lewis W. Douglas, each represents 
a specific economic or other use of the watershed and its products. For 
example, farmers are represented by the president of the Salt River 
project, the Nation’s oldest and most successful experiment in recla- 
mation irrigation. The timber industry is represented by ‘the vice 
president of the State’s largest logging company, livestock by a former 
Sara of the cattle growers’ association, game and recreation by a 

ormer regional forester, municipalities by the mayor of Phoenix, the 


oe industry by a vice president of a large copper producer, and 
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Meeting frequently, this committee has worked out a careful and 
cautious program designed to prove or disprove the theory that remov- 
ing certain types of vegetation and thinning other types can produce 
i aiedametingne ies, including the U.S. Forest Service, U.S. B f 

© cies, inclu S. Fo ervice, U.S. Bureau o 
Indian Affairs, Rededvantiourts Service, and the U.S. Geological 
Survey, are conducting the actual experiments in the field. Projects 
range in size all the way from 1-acre test plots to one. 38,000-acre 
paniper removal job. And already more than $1 million, most of it 
Federal funds, have been allocated to the Brogrem, 

The work is tedious and exacting. Rainfall and water runoff from 
an area scheduled for treatment must be carefully measured for several 
years before actual treatment is begun. And then another period of 
years must elapse before runoff from the treated area can be compared 
with runoff from an adjoining “check” area, left untreated, and a final 
conclusion drawn. 

Definitive results are, of course, not yet available. We expect some 
results within a year or two. Other projects will take longer. 

But a few conclusions can be drawn. It is certain, for example, 
that the practice of thinning overstocked stands of ponderosa pine— 
our best commercial timber—will result in better, faster prone trees, 
even if the practice does not produce an extra ounce of water. It is 
equally true that removing junipers produces more grass for game and 
livestock and cuts down on erosion, even if results prove it does not 
produce more water. It can be dapaneineiall that eutting all the 
spruce and fir trees in a small area, instead of cutting a few isolated 
trees in a large area, will make more room for game animals to graze 


and more room for people to camp, even if the suggested practice of 


Dabchesutting this type of timber does not produce any extra water. 
While the hope is that it will produce a lot more water for a thirsty 
State, the goal of the Arizona watershed program, stated simply, is 
to produce the optimum in terms of timber, grass, game, and recrea- 
tional values, as well as water. 

This means intensive management of the meee resources of our 
wild lands on a scale never before practiced on public lands. In plain 
words, our program is the direct antithesis of the program adyo- 
cated in S. 1128, 

We firmly believe the best interests of the people of Arizona, a8 
well as those of a vast majority of the traveling public who come to 
play in our forests, will best be served by this program of intensive 
management we have outlined. Needless to say, such a pr would 
be vitiated by any further extension of wilderness areas. Such areas, 
in many instances, are the very place where a “clean up” of the forest 
is most indicated, where the Arizona watershed pregrem will pay 
the biggest dividends to the most people for the least dollars. 

Arizona Water Resources Committee is, therefore, opposed to S. 
1128 and the establishment by legislation of a national wilderness 
preservation system. 

Thank you, case 

Senator Gotpwarter. Thank you very much, Kel, 

Is Mr. Dan Clarke here? He is of the Southern Arizona Bank 
and Arizona Cotton Growers Association. 
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‘STATEMENT OF DAN CLARKE, PRESIDENT, ARIZONA COTTON 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Crarxe. I offer this statement as president of the Arizona Cot- 
ton Growers Association, an organization representing the 4,000 cot- 
ton farmers of Arizona. 

Our association is opposed to S. 1123, known as the wilderness area 
pill. This statement will explain our reasons for that position. 

Cotton is the major crop of Arizona, accounting for about 40 per- 
cent of the agricultural income of the State. In some years the per- 
centage has been 50 percent. Last year the gross income from cotton’ 
for Arizona was over $150 million. 

Every acre of our cotton is irrigated. In this State of limited rain- 
fall water is our most important and most valuable possession. Avail- 

‘ability of water is the limiting factor in our agricultural economy. 
Availability of irrigation water not only determines where and when 
crops may be grown, but also determines to a large extent the pro- 
ductivity of the land. 

Essentially all of our irrigation water comes from rain and snow in 
the higher elevations of the State. It is in this rainfall that finds its 
way into the storage dams on our rivers and which recharges the under- 
ground water supplies. 

We are, therefore, very much interested in any land management 

tices which would afiect the conservation and use of the moisture 
alling on those areas which provide the runoff that finally finds its way 
toour fields as irrigation water. 

There is sieaenial underway in Arizona extensive research, as just 
mentioned by Kel Fox, which if successful will result in the develop 
ment of management practices which will give increased runoffs into 
our reservoirs, while at the same time maintaining the timber and feed 
production of our forest areas. Preliminary indications are that: 
methods of handling the forest lands can and will be developed: to 
Wee tis thre side Seanad posal which would 

Weare, t ‘ore, very much opposed to any pro which wou 
hinder or prevent the oor out of practices deeskened by research: 
which would increase the beneficial use of water falling on our moun- 
tains. This proposed legislation would certainly fall in that category. 

On the negative side, we do not understand what can be gained from 
arr aside so-ca wilderness areas. The public lands of the 
U States are held by the Government for the benefit of all the 
people. Legislation which would in effect bar such lands to usa by any 
a a small minority of the people does not appear to us to be de- 

e legislation etre * 


_ At present our national forests are providing lumber, pasture fer. 
livestock, and recreation for large numbers of people. | 

In addition, there are already in this State 700,000 acres of larid held 
a8 wilderness areas, ‘If research mentioned pre is suedessful, 
and certainly data to date are encouraging, the forests of this State can. 
also be managed to provide additional water runoff. Under such an. 
arrangement virtually the entire population gains, but we do not. 
understand what benefits can be expected from cl large areas’ 
to all beneficial use except for perhaps a few people who would like 
to fight their way through the underbrush sal San] they were in the 
forest primeval. And surely 700,000 acres should meet this need. 
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We, therefore, Senator Goldwater, respectfully request that this 
legislation be disapproved by your committee. 

f I have just a minute, I would like to add a few comments. It 
seems as though the advocates of this legislation are missing the boat 
when they keep talking about their unborn children, when they say 
they want their children to see buffalos. I never saw a dinosaur, and 
it didn’t seem to make any difference. It seems to me it is later than 
we think. It seems that we should preserve our freedom, and every 
time we give in to individual rights, we are losing our freedom, and 
: _ the people that are advocates of that bill should take another 

00 
cs Senator Gotpwater. Call Mr. A. P. Morris of Kennecott Copper 
orp. 


STATEMENT OF A. P. MORRIS, REPRESENTING THE KENNECOTT 
COPPER CORP. 


Mr. Morris. Kennecott Copper Corp. is opposed to the proposed 
wilderness bill because of the following: : 

(1) The effect it would have on mining and prospecting. We 
can live with the present law but we could not live with the 
proposed law because it would be detrimental to future develop- 
ment. 

(2) The proposed bill would make recreational facilities for a 
very small number of individuals and this is substantiated by re- 
ports from the department of forestry. 

(3) A requested report on this proposed bill by the 85th Con- 
gress ‘is now in progress and a change should not be made until 
that has been received and analyzed. 

It is a matter of history that the strength of our country is built 
upon our natural resources as ingeniously and freely developed by 
our people. One of the greatest of the industries built upon a na 
tural resource by the ee of a free pees is mining. If we are 
to continue our position of leadership in the world, we must’ con- 
tinue to have a strong domestic mining industry. Most of the easy- 
to-find mineral deposits have been found. The present-day pros- 
pector needs more than a pick and shovel to find the producing mines 
of the future. By means of geology, geophysics, geochemistry, and 
vee drilling, he is probing ever deeper and at greater expens 
to find the hidden deposits. No one can predict with certainty where 
they will be found. 

Certainly the Soviet Union, the enemy of the free world, would be 


delighted with the passage of such legislation that would limit the 


development of the natural mineral resources given us by a bountiful 
providence. Who knows what the needs of tomorrow will be in the 
way of minerals necessary for our survival as a free people. It is 
unthinkable that we should take any action that would limit the 
fullest development of our mineral resources for the benefit of future 
generations. The enemy of the free world is doing everything po* 
sible to explore and exploit the mineral resources of not only its own 
territory, but that of the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
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Under the existing Forest Service regulations concerning wilder- 
ness areas within its jurisdiction, the areas are open for prospecting, 
¢elaims can be staked, and exploration can be done. When road access 
to a mining property is needed, such access cannot be denied. When 
mining roads are built, the portions of the wilderness area affected 
must be withdrawn. 

These regulations are in accord with our tradition of free enterprise 
and continued development of the country. They are in accord with 
the multiple-use concept adopted by the Congress a few years ago. 
But there is a vast difference between a Forest Service wilderness 
area under existing regulations and a wilderness area under the pro- 
posed system. The only provision for prospecting or mining in the 
several wilderness bills is the following: 


Within national forest areas included in the wilderness system the President 
may, within a specific area and in accordance with such regulations as he may 
deem desirable, authorize prospecting, [and] mining, * * * including the road 
construction found essential to such mining * * * upon his determination that 
such use of the specific area will better serve the interests of the United States 
and the people thereof than will its denial. 


Yet no one can say where the mines of the future will be found. 
In fact, one wonders whether or not they ever will be found if prospec- 
tors are not permitted to look. 

Under the existing Forest Service regulations, a citizen exercises 
his rights in our best tradition. Under the proposed system, a citizen 
would become a supplicant, subject to the whims of bureaucracy. 

The several bills proposing a national wilderness preservation sys- 
tem seem to emphasize particularly the preservation of certain areas 
of the public domain in a primevak state for recreational use by all 
the people. Such a nostalgic longing for the wilderness is under- 
standable, but few people avail themselves of the existing opportuni- 
ties to enjoy the wilderness. 

In a study made by the Forest Service of an area in the Cascades 
of Washington which was under consideration as a wilderness area, 
the Forest Service found.that— 


** * There were 1,875 visitors to the Mount Baker portion, and 1,000 visitors 
to the Wenatchee portion of the proposed area in 1956. In the aggregate, these 
figures represent one-half of 1 percent of the total number of recreation visitors 
to both forests * * * (although the area proposed for wilderness preference 
represents 12 percent of the total land area of these two forests). 


In the same study, the Forest Service states a succinct definition of 
a wilderness area : 


A wilderness area is * * * characterized by primitive conditions of trans- 
Portation and location. It contains no provision for the passage of motorized 
rtation, and resorts, organization camps, and summer homes are ex- 
cluded. It is a special type of recreation area catering to special classes of 
Tecreationists who possess the physical energy to hike or climb over rugged 

in, or who are financially able to hire pack and saddle animals to travel 


in the area. 

As a matter of fact, the last Congress established the Outdoor Rec- 
Teation Resources Review Commission, which is charged with the 
task of ascertaining present: recreational facilities and opportunities, 
predicting the needs to the year 1976 and the year 2000, and maki 
Tecommendations as to the developments necessary to meet the deman 
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to the Congress and to the President of the United tSates.. The re- 
port of this Commission is due in 1961. This very comprehensive 
study will include a survey of, and recommendations for, wilderness 
areas as an important recreational use of the nonurban land. It would 
seem to be neither feasible nor desirable to pass legislation a 
a major change in administrative approach and philosophy un 
such time as the Commission’s report is available as a foundation 
upon which such major changes may be developed. 

Senator, I wish to thank you for your insistence that public hear- 
| a“ be held. 

enator Gotpwarter. Thank you. 

I wonder if Glen Taylor is here. 

Mr. Raymond E. Seltzer, Department of Agricultural Economies, 
College of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

Next gentlemen will be Mr. Sol Resnick. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND E. SELTZER, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Setrzer. Senator Goldwater, the wilderness bill (S. 1123) 
proposes to set aside large areas of America’s public lands as wilder- 
ness preserves. It is my understanding that the program proposed 
would, as nearly as possible, keep these areas in an untouched, natural 
state with no access roads, no planned management of the resourees 
within the designated areas, and no development or modification of 
the resources in the areas. 

I realize that the bill states that under certain circumstances, due 
recognition would be given to the multiple-use capabilities of these 
lands, but at the same time, it is clear that primary consideration 
would be given to.encouraging conditions which would result in these 
areas reverting to primitive tracts of wilderness. If this were not 
true, there would be no real need for this pro legislation. 

Speaking as an agricultural economist, I would like to indicate the 
nature of the economic effects of large-scale preserves on the agri- 
culture of Arizona, 

Land and water are America’s most precious natural resources. 
Substitutes have been found for resource sources of energy such as 
oil and for many minerals and other materials occurring in nature, 
No one has to date devised a satisfactory substitute for land or for 
water as these resources are valued for their productive value in agri- 
cultural, industrial and residential uses. 

As the wilderness bill is now written, it is my understanding that 

it would apply only to Federal lands and to lands held in trust by the 
Federal Government for Indian tribes. This being the case, this 
legislation has particular significance to Arizona since over 71 
of the land area of this State is owned or controlled by the Federal 
Government and would therefore be eligible for withdrawal as desig: 
nated. wilderness areas. 

The manent of these Federal lands. is of vital importance to 
the cattle industry, to irrigated farming and to the timber industry of 
. na. , 

Arizona has always been an important cattle-producing State, and 
the cattle industry during 1958 produced piodacts valued at $101.5 
million, of which approximately $70 million can be attributed to the 
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range catile ind . The e cattle industry is vitally dependent 
upon the use of public lands for grazing cattle. Cattle ranches in 
Arizona ‘usually. consist of a relatively small amount, of privately 
owned land, plus larger amounts of Federal and State leased. lands, 
plus national forest. and grazing district permits for grazing a desig- 
nated number of cattle. This pattern of ranch organization has de- 
melee. over the past 50 years and ranch units are bought and sold on 
the basis of this combination of owned and leased land and grazing 

its. Insofar as the creation of wilderness preserves wane limit 

e use of Federal lands for grazing purposes, it would have disastrous 
results on the value of ranch units. As cattle graze these lands, any 
restriction on their use. would have an immediate and direet effect on 
the cattle industry of this State. Management of these lands for 

ing purposes may not be consistent with plans for the return of 
oss anda to a primitive wilderness condition. In order to improve 
the grazing characteristics of the Federal lands, stock water must be 
ee access roads must be maintained, in some cases fences must 
be built to control grazing, and noneconomic trees, shrubs and plants 
must he removed to permit the improvement of range forage. 

These range improvements are often complementary to other land 
uses such as watershed development, hunting, fishing, timber pro- 
duction, and general recreational uses. 

management of public lands in Arizona is also of concern in 
that most of the productive watersheds in this State consist of Federal 
lands. Water is a critical problem in this State and the future growth 
of Arizona is largely dependent on adequate supplies of water for agri- 
cultural, industrial, and residential use. In order to maintain our 
economy, we are forced each year to pump from underground reser- 
yoirs an amount substantially in excess of the natural recharge rate. 
The result is a continuously declining water table. During 1958 we 
used more than 6 million acre-feet of water for irrigation, of which 
approximately two-thirds had to be pumped from underground 
sources, There is little hope of discovering major new sources of 
underground water. Therefore, our only source of additional water, 
barring major developments in salt water conversion, would appear 
to be increasing the runoff resulting from precipitation on our water- 
sheds. This possibility has sufficient promise that an intensive re- 
Sata, prperan relating to watershed improvement is in Po Bar 
ederal, and eomite agencies are contributing their efforts and 

money toward the solution of this common problem. 

During 1958 Arizona’s iculture produced products valued at 
$421 milli Subtracting from this the value of range cattle and 
sheep produced, about $75 million, leaves $346 million as the cash 
value of products of our irrigated agri ‘ 

_ The principles of efficient w ed management are not consistent 
with the abandonment of land to permit its development as an unman- 
| wilderness area. Management of watersheds for the purpose of 
ining maximum runoff demands the control of noneconomic plants 
of all types, the establishment of ground cover to maximize runoff and 
minimize erosion, and the construction of various water structures 
to collect and impound the runoff produced on the watershed. 

+ would anticipate that the major interest would be in locating 

ess areas In forested regions, rather than on the desert or o 
3987159 26 
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the plains. Unfortunately, it is in the elevations that produce forests 
in Arizona that we also find our best watersheds. Therefore, a con- 
flict between wilderness interests and watershed interests would appear 
inevitable. i 

Finally, in our agricultural economy we must consider the effect of 
the creation of wiblereses areas on our timber resources. Arizona 
has an estimated 20 billion board-feet of standing timber and an 
timber products worth approximately $30 million annually. We 
realize the tragic exploitation of our timber resources which has taken 
place over the past century, but we also realize the possibilities of 
proper forest management aimed at the maintaining of a sustained 
rate of yield. In Arizona most of the timber resources are in our 
national forests and therefore the management of this crop is suscep- 
tible to control. However, again it does not appear that the mana 
ment of the forest for timber production coincides with the creation 
of a forest wilderness. 

I would not discount the value of recreation nor the desirability of 
providing spots where people can enjoy the beauties of nature. The 
ae ie or of a limited number of wilderness areas would seem 

ighly desirable. Administrators of various Federal agencies con- 
cerned with public land now have the authority to create wilderness 
areas and. have done so in many cases. The wilderness bill does not 
propose to change this system of designating wilderness areas by ad- 
ministrative order. The machinery and authority to do this already 
exist. It would appear then that the major purpose of this bill would 
be to establish a mandate from Congress to spur administrators to 
step = their program of designating new wilderness areas. It would 
seem that careful consideration should be given to the use being made 
of existing wilderness areas before urging extension additions. How- 
ever, I seriously 2 pagan whether Arizona, or any other State for that 
matter, can afford to set aside large tracts of productive land for the 
pleasure of a few campers, hunters, and fishermen, who would be in- 
clined to venture on foot into wilderness areas, or who could afford 
to hire horses to pack in. The great majority of hunters, fishermen, 
campers, and picnickers still prefer to stay close to hard-surfaceed 
roads and appreciate developed campsides and picnic areas, none of 
which would be found in the wilderness areas. With no developed 
campsites, it would seem that control of camping would be difficult, 
and with the vegetative growth of the andisturbed forest, together 
with the carelessness of many campers, it would seem that we were pro- 
viding ideal conditions for man-made forest fires. 

In view of the circumstances I have described, it seems that the 
economic loss in forage, water, and timber, which would result from 
the creation of wilderness areas, would be excessive, ree in 
view of the relatively small number of people who would use these 
areas. 


Thank you. : 
Senator Gotpwarer. Thank you very much for appearing. 
Mr. Sol Resnick of the University of Arizona. 
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STATEMENT: OF SOL RESNICK, HYDROLOGIST, UNIVERSITY OF 
, ARIZONA 


Mr. Resnick. My name is Sol Resnick'and I am with the University 
of Arizona as a hydrologist. 

I believe that the proposed wilderness preservation system, as it 
affects the Western States and particularly the Southwestern States, 
is completely incompatible with the demands created by the require- 
ments of a mushrooming population in this section of the United 
States. These demands include recreational opportunities afforded by 
public lands with facilities for transportation and provisions for food 
and shelter; hunting privileges; grazing for domestic animals; pro- 
duction of Leummettae timber; mining rights; and water yields for 
domestic, agricultural, and industrial use in adjoining areas. 

As hediotiwridt at the Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station, I 
am chiefly concerned with the development of water resources to meet 
the ever-increasing water needs of the State. To meet the future 
needs, it will be necessary to produce additional water supplies 
through such methods as cloud-seeding, paving of watershed areas, 
control of riparian vegetation, lining of channels, construction of 
flood detention basin, and evaporation suppression by chemical means. 
These operations would be greatly impaired if the high runoff pro- 
ducing areas were set aside in a wilderness preservation system. 

Moreover, Federal and State agencies are currently conducting re- 
search programs in the Western States to determine the effects of im- 
proved watershed management practices on water yields. Precipita- 
tion reaching the surface of the ground or its vegetal cover as rain or 
snow is disposed of by combination of natural processes ; for example, 
a portion of the snow is intercepted by vegetation and subsequently 
lost by sublimation. As winter runoff in many places contributes from 
80 to 90 percent of the annual water yield, the interception of snow by 
vegetation is one of the most important factors which determines the 
disposition of water within the watershed. Certainly, a dense stand, 
resulting from uncontrolled conditions as in a primeval environment, 
would intercept a greater amount of snow than would a thinned, 
pruned, and cleaned forest. 

- The effect of this interception, as well as other hydrologic factors 
determined by the water-soil-vegetal relations of the watershed, on 
water yields will be determined by the research programs in progress. 
The importance of the results of the above research concerning water 

elds, which will affect the future security of every person in the 

estern States and particularly the Southwestern States, alone war- 
Tants, in my opinion, at least postponement of consideration of the bill 
$. 1123 until completion of the research program. | 
_ I believe the problem of providing recreational facilities and utiliz- 
mg land, forage, timber, minerals, and especially water resources 
should be considered as matters of concern to the population as a 
whole ; hence, I am opposed to the proposal presently under considera- 
tion to establish by legislation'a wilderness preservation system in the 
United States. 

Senator Gorpwarer. Thank you, Mr. Resnick. In relation to your 
testimony, I think it is interesting to point out at this time that of 
the proposed areas that would be made wilderness in this State, Syca- 
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more Canyon, Pine Mountain, Mazatzal, Sierra Ancha, Superstiti 
Mt. Thenes Blue ye and Black River are all important parts o 
the watershed pro , not just of the area we are living in, but the 
area that we are in here today ; is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Resnick. That’s ne. 

Senator Goupwater. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
_ Mr. Vietor Corbell, president of the Salt River project,.and next 
will be Mr. John Olsen. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR I. CORBELL, PRESIDENT, SALT RIVER 
VALLEY USERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr, Corsern. Senator Goldwater, my name is V. I. Corbell, and 
I reside at. Route 1, Box 518, Tempe, Ariz, You have given me the 
privilege of a ring here in my official capacity as president of the 
alt River Valley Water Users’ Association, representing 250,000 acres 
of land and 110,000 landowners. The association also acts as agent 
of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation in the operation of the Salt River 


project, 
Although the Salt River project has a very definite interest in the 
economy of the entire State of Arizona which could be affected by 
the imposition of wilderness areas on our public lands, we are directly 
and particularly concerned in preventing the establishment of wilder- 
ness areas in the 13,000 square miles which constitutes the watershed 
of the Salt River project. We are firm in our belief that the public 
lands of this State should be managed on the multiple-use principle 
under which the economic life of the West has progressed for so many 
years. We are further convinced that multiple-use of public la, 

1s conducive to optimum water production so vital to the welfare and 
economy of central Arizona. weird’ 

Within the memory of a few peonle still living, this valley in which 
we live was a barren, desert, flooded occasionally by huge spring tor- 
rents from the mountainous country which drains into the Salt and 
Venda Rivers. The flow oe aan vere me = ictable anne 
8 economy was an inpossibility; with the passage o 
Federal Reclamation Act and the pnt of Rocsevelf Dam to 
control the floods and provide a stable, dependable water supply, this 
valley began to prosper. 

‘With the construction of Roosevelt Dam, the Federal Government 
withdrew from entry thousands of acres of forest lands to assure the 
people that there would. be no interference with the flow of water 
into the Salt River. project. reservoir system. It is particularly in 
Unit ef ths voorle whan areciarin tila sites docnain eo hae 

alf of the people who. reside, in area, jects to the in- 
stallation of wildareten areas. | 

Over a half million people and 500,000 acres of ae 
both within and without the boundaries of the 
are directly dependent upon the flow of the Salt. and 
into this valley area. It is my firm belief, based upon present ex- 
periments and the opinion of experts, that the imposition. of wilder- 
ness areas on this watershed would further diminish the already short 
water supply for central, Arizona. . , 


cultural lands, 
River project, 
Verde Rivers 
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In summary, we believe this legislation should be defeated for the 
following reasons: oi 

(1) It is contrary to the multiple-use principle so long fol- 
lowed in the operation of public lands throughout the West and 
the public lands comprising the watershed of the Salt River 

roject. 

(2) It prevents the maximum use of forest areas for recrea- 
tional purposes and limits such wilderness areas to a small 
minority. 

(3) tt would be detrimental to the State of Arizona by in- 
terfering with the lumber industry, the cattle industry, the 
mining industry, the agriculture industry and, last but not least, 
the domestic water supply of the city of Phoenix and other valley 


towns. 

The so-called Phoenix area of our State is completely dependent 
upon the water supply of the Salt River watershed. ther than 
attempt by this statement to provide you with all the statistics show- 
ing the importance of water to our area and the detrimental effects of 
any interference with our water supply, I have taken the privilege 
of attaching to my statement as an exhibit a ae ublished 
booklet entitled “The Phoenix Story, An Adventure In lama- 
tion”. By way of prose, pictures and graphs, this booklet will 
more clearly illustrate the importance of water in this desert vall 
and the unwillingness of our le to approve legislation whi 
would in any way interfere with the management of our watershed. 

ou. 

Seaaton Gotpwater. Thank you, Vic. 


Mr. John ease Arizona Association of Soil Conserva- 


tion Districts, and Mr. Moeur will be next. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN OLSEN, PRESIDENT, ARIZONA ASSOCIATION 
OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Otszen. Senator Goldwater, Mr. Chairman, my name is John 
Olsen and I reside on the JCJ Ranch west of Paulden, Ariz. I am 
part owner and operator of a commercial livestock feeding and irri- 

farm operation in Yavapai County, Ariz. I am president of 
Arizona Association of Soil Conservation Districts, for which 
I speak today. I am also chairman of the board of supervisors of 
my local district. the Chino Valley Soil Conservation District. 
Arizona Association of Soil Conservation Districts is a volun- 
tary association of 47 soil conservation districts and their elected 
of supervisors. The Arizona association is an independent, 
nonprofit, nonpartisan organization whose primary concern is the con- 
servation and orderly development of Arizona’s land and water re- 
sources through means of local self-government. Arizona’s 47 soil 
conservation districts legally embrace over 60 percent of the land 
area of the State of Arizona, of which over 4514 million acres are 
Tange and watershed lands, of which total over 35 million acres are 
ste! State and Federal cies. Arizona’s soil conserva- 
tion districts legally embrace 95 percent of all irrigated land in 


etait 
*Filed with the committee. 
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the State. All Arizona soil conservation district supervisors serve 
without salary or recompense whatsoever. All supervisors are public 
State officials charged with the responsibility of conservation and de- 
velopment of the soil resources of Arizona. All association officers and 
directors are locally elected soil conservation district supervisors of 
their districts, which represent both irrigation and grazing land in- 
terests in Arizona. 

Our association is officially on record in opposition. to the presently 
proposed national wilderness preservation system. We have carefully 
‘studied S. 1123 and find it to. be, in several respects, not compatible 
to the association’s multiple-use public lands policy. One of our pri- 
mary concerns is that S. 1123 disallows the multiple-use management 
of our Arizona watersheds with emphasis on increased water yield, 
which watersheds are areas mostly under the control of Federal public 
land administering agencies. Arizona’s phenomenal population 
ee is demanding this emphasis on watershed management for ad- 

itional water for industrial, municipal, and agricultural use, 
Arizona’s economy is dependent upon the management and develop- 
ment of watersheds in such a manner as to increase water yield, to 
improve the production of timber, to improve the production of forage 
for game and livestock, and to benefit recreational facilities. 

Already existing wilderness areas and wild areas in Arizona total 
over 700,000 acres. The Federal Government directly: administers 
approximately 44 percent of the area of Arizona. (In addition, In- 
dian lands constitute approximately 27 percent of the State.) We 
believe these areas in Arizona already constitute adequate facilities 
to satisfy the objectives of wilderness areas, as stated in S. 1123. In 
our opinion the added expenses of the establishment and maintenance 
of the proposed system of new wilderness areas is inconsistent. with 
the proposed cuts in Federal funds available to service existing pro- 
grams of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the U.S. Depart 
ment of the Interior in the field of conservation and development. As 
respect to the above, we make particular reference to the proposed 
euts in funds for the Soil Conservation Service to service soil con- 
servation districts and to the proposed cuts:in the funds available to 
service the agricultural conservation pro ‘ 

I respectfully call your attention to the statement made in our 
behalf (along with the following other Arizona organizations: The 
Central Arizona Project Association, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, 
Arizona Water Resources Committee, Arizona Farm Bureau Fed: 
eration, Arizona State Reclamation Association, and the Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association) on November 14, 1958, in Albuquer- 

eee Mex., before this same Senate committee, with reference to 


. 4028. 

In behalf of our association, we confirm our unqualified support of 
the November 14, 1958, statement, now in reference to S. 1123, in op- 
position. : 

And, Senator, if I may, I would like to make reference to Judge 
David Lee, who was director of the national association, who has 
a statement, butis not here. Mr. Lee was directed to make this state- 
ment on behalf of the National Soil Conservation Districts of which 
there are over 2,800 in the United States, and they are made up-of 
about 14,000 district supervisors, and they go on. record as opposing 
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this legislation as being inconsistent with the multiple-use theory that 
we hold to be so near and dear to us, and they say, consequently, we go 
on record as strongly opposing S, 1123 or any similar legislation 
which ma har on private land rights and encroachment on 
States rights and, briefly, f would like to refer to that last, encroach- 
ment on States rights and I think we have to take cognizance of the 
ever-increasing trend of the Federal Government to encroach on 
States’ rights and to me and many of us, this is one more example of 
it and unless it is stopped, we are going to be a small part of the 
United States economically and recreationally in addition. 

eae Gotpwater. Has that statement been made a part of the 
recor’ 

Mr. Srone. At Senator Murray’s request, I obtained a statement 
of the working conditions between the Soil Conservation and U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

enator GoLpwaTeErR. Without objection, it will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 
_ (The working arrangement document referred to is as follows:) 


WoRKING ARRANGEMENTS WITH Soit CoNSERVATION DisTRICTS 


Soil conservation districts are governmental subdivisions of the States organ- 
ized pursuant to the State soil conservation district law. The individual soil 
conservation districts have entered into a memorandum of understanding with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture which commits the Department to coop- 
erate with them in every proper way and to recognize and assist them in 
earrying out the important responsibilities which they have with respect to 
those phases of soil conservation work contemplated by the memorandum. 

Provision is made in this memorandum of understanding whereby the various 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture will cooperate with and assist the 
district in carrying on erosion control and soil conservation work through sup- 
plements to the memorandum of understanding. The individual soil conserva- 
tion districts have entered into supplemental memoranda of understanding 
with the Soil Conservation Service (as well as other agencies), through which 
the Service makes available to the district technical personnel especially trained 
in soil and water conservation technologies including soil mapping. 

Among other items, the district agrees to (a) be responsible for determining 
priority of work areas, through separate determination or criteria it establishes 
for that purpose, (b) adopt a system for the orderly and progressive develop- 
ment and applicdtion of conservation plans for farms and other land units, by 
individual operating units and groups of operating units within such areas, 
(¢) develop a systematic method for group and individual follow-up work essen- 
tial. to the carrying out of basic conservation plans, including stages thereof, 
and (d) formulate principles and determine priorities for development of guid- 
ing conservation plans or watersheds or other natural areas within the district. 
The district also agrees to conduct its work in a manner that cooperating land- 
owners and operators, and the public generally, understand that any changes 
it may make are not for use of assistance made available through the Service 
free of charge. 

The following items indicate the nature of the cooperative arrangements with 
soil conservation districts and the policy of Soil Conservation Service for the 

ration of these arrangements: 

(1) A standard memorandum of understanding between a Soil Conservation 

and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

(2) A standard supplemental memorandum of understanding between a Soil 

ation District and the Soil Conservation Service. 

(8) A Soil Conservation Service policy memorandum regarding Joint SCS- 
SCD Work Planning. (Districts Memo SCS-5 dated December 12, 1956.) 

_ (4) A’ Soil Conservation Service policy memorandum regarding Farm and 
ro. gira Planning. (Farm and Ranch Plauning Memo SCS-1 dated 
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(Revised 1953} 
SUPPLEMENTAL MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
between the 


and the 
Som. CONSERVATION Sexvice, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Soil Conservation District, of _-..._..------.--_____ = 
‘and the Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Department of Agriculture, have entered 
into @ memorandum of understanding, which was signed by the District on 
the _. day of , 19_._.. That memorandum establishes a basis for the 
cooperation of agencies of the Department with the district. Under the terms 
of the U.8. Soil Conseravtion Act of 1935 (Public No. 46, 74th Cong., 49 Stat. 
163), and other acts, the Soil Conservation Service is authorized to cooperate 
with and to furnish assistance to governmental subdivisions or agencies, such as 
the District, for soil and water conservation work. , 

The district and the Service have the common objective of helping to bring 
about the use of each acre of agricultural land within the limits of its natural 
capabilities and the treatment of each acre in accordance with the needs for 
protection and improvement. They, therefore, enter into this memorandum of 
understanding as the foundation for an enduring cooperative working arrange- 
ment. 

A. WHAT THE SERVICE WILL DO 


1. The Service wil) make available to the district the services of technical 
personne] especially trained in the science of soil and water conservation and 
provide such facilities as its employees may require for the efficient performance 
of their work. Through its State conservationist, the Service will designate a 
conservationist as its primary staff member for its assistance to the district. 

2. As may be needed, Service personnel will assist the district (1) in making 
necessary soil and other surveys; (2) in developing guiding conservation plans 
for watersheds or other natural areas; (3) in helping owners and operators of 
lands within the district to develop conservation plans for farms and other 
land units with the guidance of such surveys and plans; (4) in explaining coopera- 
tive agreements and working arrangements; (5) in aiding land owners and oper 
ators to perform operations which require technical skill beyond the experience 
of the individuals involved; (6) in preparing conservation plans for land owned 
or leased by the district, and in applying such plans; (7) in determining the 
adequacy of soil conservation practices which have been put into operation pur- 
suant to conservation plans; (8) in recommending necessary revisions in such 
plans ; (9) by installing certain of the works where agreed by the Service and the 
district to be necessary; (10) as consultants in improving its program and in 
keeping the work plan current; (11) by serving, upon request, on such advisory 
committees as the district may establish ; (12) in keeping records and preparing 
reports ; and in other related activities. 

8. Within the limits of its authority and available resources, the Service will 
make available to the district such additional assistance as may be mutually 
determined to be necessary and desirable to enable the district to attain its 
objectives. This additional assistance may include (a) planting materials suit- 
able for field observation or trials, seed increase, and similar conservation plant 
ings and, (b) field equipment of a kind not generally owned by owners and 
operators of land within the district. 

4. A schedule of the kinds and amounts of assistance to be made available will 
be furnished to the district. The Service will consult the governing body of 
the district before making major changes in the kinds and amounts of assist 
ance scheduled to be furnished. 


B. WHAT THD DISTRICT WILL DO 


The district has responsibilities, within the district, for further effectively 
arousing the active interest of owners and operators of land, and the public gel 


erally, with the necessity, and methods, for attaining soil and water conserva 


tion objectives. The district will annually bring its work plan up to date as @ 
general guide for its work and activities. More specifically with respect t 
‘assistance made available by the Service: 
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1. The District will (a) be responsible for determining priority of work areas, 
through separate determinations or criteria it establishes for that purpose, (b) 
adopt a system for the orderly and progressive development and application 
of conservation plans for farms and other land units, by individual operating 
units and groups of operating units within such areas, (¢) develop a systematic 
method for group and individual follow-up work essential to the carrying out 
of basic conservation plans, including stages thereof, and (a) formulate prin- 
ciples and determine priorities for development of guiding conservation plans 
or watersheds or other natural areas within the district. 

2. In helping to apply conservation practices and measures on farms and other 
Jand units, the district will utilize assistance made available by the Service 
only on lands under cooperative agreements or working arrangements with the 
district. 

8. The district will keep current records of any materials made available to 
it by the Service, showing the kinds and amounts used on lands covered by 
each cooperative agreement or working arrangement. It will obtain receipts 
for all such materials delivered to each cooperator. The district will have such 
records and receipts available for examination at any reasonable time by ac- 
credited representatives of the Service. 

4. The district will operate and service in a husbandlike manner any field 
equipment loaned by the Service, The designated conservationist and other 
accredited employees of the Service shall have free access to Service equipment 
for purposes of inspection. Any field equipment loaned to the district will be 
returned to the Service (@) upon the termination of this supplemental memo- 
randum of understanding, (b) after 30 days’ written notice by the Service to 
the governing body of the district, asking for the return of the equipment, (c) 
after 30 days’ written notice by the district to the Service, expressing a desire 
to return the equipment or (d) at any time upon mutual consent in writing. 

5. The district will conduct its work in a manner that cooperating land owners 
and operators, and the public generally, understand that any charges it may 
o are not for use of assistance made available through the Service free of 

rge. 
C. IT IS FURTHER UNDERSTOOD 


(1) Service personnel and facilities shall be under the administrative super- 
vision and direction of the Service. The district will be consulted in advance 
as to the headquarters of personnel assigned to assist the district and every 
reasonable effort will be made to select such headquarters as are mutually satis- 
factory to the district and the Service. In case of disagreement, the Service 
retains the right to establish headquarters for its personnel at such places as 
it deems most appropriate. 

(2) The district will furnish to the Service, through the designated conserva- 
tionist, receipts for any Service field equipment made available to the district, 
at the time of the delivery of the equipment, and receipts for any Service mate- 
tials made available to the district, at the time of the delivery of the materials 
or within 30 days after December 81 of each year. The Service will furnish 
receipts to the district for any equipment and materials returned by the district, 
at the time of their delivery to the Service. 

(3) The district will include in its annual work plan provision for organiz- 

and utilizing resources available to the district from sources other than the 

to (a) further the application of conservation measures and conserva- 

tion plans, (b) encourage continuing maintenance of all conservation meas 
ures, and (c) assemble information annually for the district governing body re- 
garding effective conservation on the land. The responsibilities of the district 
and cooperating landowners and operators for the maintenance of applied con- 
servation measures will be set forth in the work plan along with orderly pro- 
ures and assignments for carrying out necessary maintenance activities. 
That part of the work plan will be carried out principally through assistance 
available to the district from sources other than the Service. Thus, assistance 
made available by the Service will be used primarily for helping to develop and 
apply conservation plans for farms and other land units, to develop guiding con- 
servation plans for watersheds or other physical areas, and to make improve- 
ments in such plans in the light of additional information through research and 


ence. 
(4) This supplemental memorandum of understanding shall be subject to all 
Provisions of the basic memorandum of understanding between the district 
and the Department referred to above. ' , 
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- (5) This supplemental memorandum of understanding shall be effective when 
signed by both parties, and unless otherwise terminated shall continue in effect 
for the duration of the above-mentioned memorandum of understanding, It 
shall replace any similar supplemental memorandum of understanding pre 
viously entered into between the parties. It may be terminated at any time 
by the joint agreement of the parties, or by either party by giving 60 days 
notice in writing to the other party. 


The signing of this supplemental memorandum of understanding on behalf 
of the district was authorized by a resolution of the district governing body 
adopted at a meeting held on the 


Sor, CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


between the 
Som CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
and the 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Soil Conservation District has been organized 
pursuant to the soil conservation districts law of » aS a govern 
mental subdivision of the State, to exercise public powers in connection with 
soil conservation and erosion control within its boundaries, as evidenced by its 
certificate of due organization, a copy of which is attached. 

Since its organization, the district has adopted a program outlining in general 
its longtime objectives, a copy of which is also attached. The district has, or 
may in the future have, under its control funds, services and facilities, con- 
tributed from Federal, State, local, and private sources for use in carrying 
on its work. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, under the terms of various 
statutes administered by the United States Department of Agriculture, to co 
operate with and assist soil conservation districts in achieving erosion control 
and soil conservation. Such cooperation can be mutually helpful to the district 
and the Department in achieving their objectives. 

In view of these considerations, the district and the Department desire to 
establish an enduring basis for such cooperation and assistance, and therefore 
hereby enter into this memorandum of understanding. 


A. WHAT THE DEPARTMENT WILL DO 


The Department of Agriculture, through its various agencies, will, consistent 
with statutory authority and available resources, and in accordance with de 
partmental regulations, cooperate with and assist the district in carrying 
erosion control and soil conservation work. Such assistance will be made av 
able in accordance with supplements to this memorandum of understanding, oF 
other appropriate arrangements, to be entered into between the district and each 
agency of the Department cooperating with the district. 
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B. WHAT THE’ DISTRICT. WILL DO 


(1) The district will prepare and adopt a work plan, which it will keep current, 
as a guide to show how it will carry on its activities in the interest of erosion 
control and soil conservation within the district. “ 

(2) Where the aid to be furnished by the district to owners and operators 
of land in carrying out conservation plans involves assistance from an agency 
ef the Department, the district will enter into. agreements with those owners 
and operators, fixing the responsibilities of the parties in carrying out those 

» The forms of such agreements are to be acceptable to the departmental 
agency involved. : 
_ 43), The district will be responsible for determining the kind and amount of 
erosion control and soil conservation work to be performed by it on individual 
farms and ranches, and for seeing that the provisions of agreements it enters 
into with owners and operators of land are carried out. 

(4) The district will provide such funds, personal services, and facilities as, 
itisable to obtain for carrying on its work. 

(5) Within 30 days after December 31 of each year, the district will submit 
to the Department of Agriculture, through the State conservationist of the Soil 
Oonservation Service, a report on the. district’s activities and accomplishments 
for the year ending December 31. The district will keep.its records in such a 
way that the agencies of the Department cooperating with the district may obtain 
adequate information as to the district. activities more frequently than once a 
year by examining these records. . 

(6) The district will inform all cooperating agencies of any substantial changes 
in its program and its work plan, in order to avoid possible conflicts in carrying 
out its work. 

©. IT IS FURTHER UNDERSTOOD 


(1) Assistance supplied to the district will be furnished in accordance with 
the departmental regulation making the types of assistance to be furnished in 
any State depend on the adequacy of the State soil conservation districts law 
in authorizing the districts to carry out a well-rounded soil conservation 
program. 

(2) Any assistance in carrying on educational work made available to the 
district by departmental agencies will be furnished in accordance with existing 
or future agreements between the Department or its agencies and State agencies. 

(3) This memorandum shall not be construed to affect the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, or any agencies thereof, over federally owned land which 
may lie within the boundaries of the district. 

(4) Neither the Department of Agriculture nor the district is bound by any 
obligation in this memorandum or any supplement thereto which will involve 
the expenditure of funds in excess of the amounts made available to it, or for a 
period in excess of that authorized by law. 

(5) All matters that may require administrative action or approval by any 
agency of the Department will be handled through the established administrative 
procedures of that agency and of the Department. 

(6) This memorandum shall be effective when signed by both parties. It may 
be terminated or modified at any time by agreement of the parties and may be 
terminated by either party alone by giving 60 days’ notice in writing to the other. 
Som CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 


(Chairman, District Governing Body) 
a 2 Bit ee ik eS om Le 19 


The signing of this memorandum of understanding was authorized by a reso- 
lution of the district governing body adopted at a meeting held on 


mee 


(Secretary, District Governing Body) 


(Secretary of Agriculture, 
U.S. Department Agriculture) 
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(The documents of the Arizona Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, referred to by Mr. Olsen, are as follows :) 


REso.ution 8 or THE ARIZONA ASSOCIATION OF Sor, CONSERVATION Distai0Ts 
WILDERNESS ABEAS 


Whereas a small minority has recently advocated and urged the conversion of 
vast areas of the Tora domain (now open to multiple uses) into so-called wilder- 
ness areas devoid of roadways, sanitation or communication facilities, or fire or 
police protection, and 

Whereas such wilderness areas, if created, would interfere with orderly pro- 
grams of land and watershed management and development; and would impair 
present public land uses for grazing, lumbering, and mining and would prohibit 
= use ate lands for transportation purposes and transmission line rights- 

way, an 

Whereas such wilderness areas, by reason of their inaccessibility and lack of 
facilities would neither be available nor suitable for recreational uses by the 
average vacationing American family but would be adapted only to that restricted 
minority whose life pattern and inclination require availability of vast areas of 
uninhabited and untended primeval domain for their pleasure, we recommend to 
the NASCD that— 

(1) No additional areas of the public lands of the United States should be 
withdrawn from use by the general public through establishment of wilder- 
ness areas. 

(2) In management of the people’s property, first things be placed first, 
and action be taken to attain full use of the public lands for production of 
water, food, timber, minerals, recreation, and other benefits which can be 
derived from a multiple use of such lands, 


ARIZONA ASSOCIATION OF Sort CONSERVATION DistTRicts, Puntic LANps POoLior 
STATEMENT, ADOPTED BY Boarp or Drrectrors, NoveMBER 25, 1958 


POLIOY AND OBJECTIVES 


The Arizona Association of Soil Conservation Districts, representing 47 dis- 
tricts legally embracing 45% million acres of range and cultivated lands, mostly 
in public ownership, holds that the basic tenet of public land use is: 

“Public lands are held in trust and must be devoted to the highest possible use 
for the permanent good of all the people, recognizing sustained yield and multiple 
use of renewable natural resources as basic principles of public land use and 
management ; and recognizing further that water rights established under State 
laws must be taken into full account in all planning concerned with conservation 
and development on public lands.” 

In connection with this policy, it shall be the objective of the Arizona associa- 
tion to work for the adoption of uniform land-use policies and practices by such 
land administering agencies as the Arizona State Land Department, U.S. Bureau 
of Land Management, and the U.S. Forest Service, to the end that each acre of 
land, including private land, shall be treated in accordance with its needs, devel- 
oped to its maximum productive capacity and used within its capabilities; also 
to encourage the treatment of watersheds in such a manner as to increase water 
yield for industrial, municipal, and agricultural use, to improve the production 
timber, to improve the production of forage for game and livestock, and to benefit 
recreational facilities. 

This policy does not envision the setting up of any new program or the establish 
ment of any new agency to carry out these objectives. 


SECTION I. POLICY 


It shall be the poliey of the Arizona association to— 

(@) Advocate that each acre of public land, as well as privately owned 
land, interspersed with public lands—or. directly associated with public 
lands—hbe treated in accordance with its needs for protection against damage 
under sustained use; and that the management and development of these 
lands be within their scientificly determined capabilities for use. 
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(b) Eneourage all agencies and organizations concerned with the condi- 
tion and use of public lands to cooperate in the determination of principles 
and objectives relating to publie land conservation, use and development ; 
and to coordinate their efforts toward the solution of problems involved. 

(c) Urge that the soil and water conservation needs inventory now under- 
way in Arizona continue to include all public lands as well as privately 
owned, and be completed as rapidly as possible on a coordinated basis with 
the continued full cooperation of the University of Arizona and other State 
and Federal agencies. 

(d) Actively support and encourage conservation improvements on public 
lands. It is suggested that costs of improvements on multiple-use lands, both 
public and private, should be shared equitably by the public and by the 
private users of that land. 

(e) Propose or support no new programs, but rather suggest that soil con- 
servation districts individually and collectively work for the improvement 
of programs now underway by State and Federal agencies and citizen organi- 
zations, such as the Arizona Water Resources Committee, and many others. 


SECTION II. ACTION 


In order to implement the above policy, the Arizona association will— 

(a) Aid in securing adequate funds for State and Federal publie land 
administering agencies and for service agencies, for the conservation and 
related development work on public lands. 

(b) Urge the continuation and expansion of the program of soil conserva- 
tion districtwide planning by cooperative and coordinated effort of all agen- 
cies and organizations having an interest in the management and use of 
the public lands within each district. 

(c) Encourage land-user’s investment on public lands for approved con- 
servation improvements by providing special arrangements recognizing their 
preferences to the benefits resulting from such improvements, 

(d) Encourage the governing boards of soil conservation districts to 
organize coordinating committees composed of representatives from all agen- 
cies, organizations and users interested in the public lands to assist the 
oo in the overall conservation and development problems on those 

8, 

(e) Encourage constructive working relations with all publie agencies 
concerned with the conservation and development of land and water re- 
sources and to assist such agencies, insofar as possible, to render more effec- 
tive service to the citizens of the State and Nation. 


STaTEMENT OF J. Davip Lez, NATIONAL Director, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


My name is J. David Lee, director of the National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, treasurer of the Arizona Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, and chairman of the Arizona Association’s Public Lands Committee. 
I reside on my ranch near Thatcher, Ariz. I was born in Luna, N. Mex., and 
have lived almost all my life in eastern Arizona. I am presenting this statement 
in opposition to Senate 1123 at the specific request of Mr. Bill Richards, presi- 
dent, National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, and in behalf of the 
officers and board of directors of the association. 

The National Association of Soil Conservation Districts is an association of 
the 14,000 soil conservation district supervisors of America. These 14,000 elected 
supe represent more than 2,800 soil conservation districts in 50 States, 
Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands, legally embracing 94 percent of all the farms 
and ranches of America. As national association director from area VI, which 
consists of the States of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah, I directly 
represent 250 soil conservation districts, totaling over 200 million acres, of these 


four States. I serve with Mr. W. A. Williams, Jr. Santa Fe, N. Mex., who is 


N other area VI director. Association officers and directors, both State and 
ational, are also elected supervisors of their own local districts, and serve 
Without pay, as do the supervisors of the soil conservation districts who are 
Tere te oMticials charged by State law with the conservation and orderly 

elopment of the soil and water resources of America. The policies and pro- 
stams of the national association are arrived at from the grassroots of the dis- 
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tricts through the various State associations and the organizations of the seven 
areas of the national association. 

My associate, Mr. Williams, presented a statement on November 14, 1958, in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., before this same committee in opposition to the proposed 
national wilderness preservation system, and included with his statement the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts’ public lands policy. 

At the last national convention of the National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, at Houston, early in February, the association membership 
adopted a resolution in opposition to the proposed national wilderness preserya- 
tion system. I have just returned from a meeting in Washington, D.C., of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts’ officers, executive commit- 
- tee, and board of directors, and my instructions are to state again at this hear- 


ing our stand in opposition to Senate 1123. 

Soil conservation districts, particularly in the Western States, legally embrace 
great acreages of lands administered by Federal public land agencies. Soil con- 
servation districts’ boards of supervisors are very effective in working out with 
the administrators of these public lands, cooperative and coordinated conserya- 
tion and development programs. Our National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts’ public lands statement was developed from experiences of the districts 
working cooperatively with the various public land administering agencies all 
over the West. We firmly believe that our public lands policy is sound and 
practical, We are convinced that, after careful study of S. 1123, the proposed 
national wilderness preservation system is inconsistent with our National As 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts established policies. Consequently, we 
wish to again go on record as strongly opposing Senate 1123 or any similar legis- 
lation which we feel may encroach on private landowners’ rights, public land 
users’ rights, and encroach on States rights. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. J. H. Moeur, State Reclamation Associa- 
tion of Arizona, also chairman of the National Reclamation Associa- 


tion’s legislative committee. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. MOEUR, PRESIDENT, ARIZONA STATE 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mogvr. Senator Goldwater, I have prepared and submitted a 
written statement here. I want to summarize it just a bit and touch 
on one or two things that haven’t been touched on. 

Largely, it is a repetition of what has already gone and what has 
already been said, and it will serve no useful purpose. 

I do direct your attention to the fact that we have several grounds 
for opposing this legislation. There is now before Congress a num- 
ber of other bills of similar import. Most. of them are House = 
but, if you will examine your Congressional Record, you will fin 
several other bills of similar import. This opposition is directed to 
all those bills. 

‘ There is one point that hasn’t been discussed too much on which 
I would like to take a minute or two to discuss. 

The National Reclamation Association is composed of representa- 
tives of the 17 Western States. I have been director from Arizona 
for a good many years, and we are vitally interested in this encroach- 
ment on State water rights resulting in some of the decisions that 
have alarmed us. There was before Congress the so-called Barrett 
bill. A lot of attention was paid to that bil and an attempt was 
made to work out compromise language that would meet the objec 
tions that were raised by the Departments of Justice and Interior. A 
lot of work was done. Governor Bennett worked on it a lot 
worked with our committee, and I am apprehensive that the passage 
of this bill, as it is now written, might seriously interfere. 3 
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There has been introduced into the Senate a bill by Senator 
O'Mahoney, S. 851. I don’t propose that I am endorsing that bill or 
National Reclamation is endorsing it. However, it is a step in the 
right direction, and I have no doubt that that bill will be up before 

our term of Congress and I am apprehensive that this act might inter- 
ere with any subject of State water rights. 

I could go into some detail. 

Senator GotpwaTser. There are a few questions that I would like 


to ask you. 

Mr. Morvr. I will be glad to do it. ; ; 

Senator GOLDWATER. I am referring tothe bill. On page 15, line 10, 
paragraph 5, it says: 

Nothing in this act shall constitute an express or implied claim or denial on 
the part of the Federal Government as to exemption from State water laws. 

Mr. Morvr. That is one of the provisions I am apprehensive about. 
I don’t know what they mean. I know that would probably seriously 
interfere with the O’Mahoney bill. I don’t know how you could 
say that. This just disclaims anything and leaves it like it is now. 

Senator GotpwarTer. If we leave out the word “claim” it can deny 
the States any rights under their existing water laws? 

Mr. Mogvr. That’s correct. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Now, let’s turn to page 10, line 13, paragraph 
(e),and I will read part of this: 

The wilderness system shall also include such units as may be designated 
within any federally owned or controlled area of land and/or water by the 
official or officials authorized to determine the use of the lands and waters 
involved. 

What interpretation do you put on that? 

Mr. Morur. Nothing except that they, in effect, say that the water 
belongs to the Government and they don’t recognize any a eroprie 
tion by the State. You’ve got to realize we depend in this State 
almost entirely on water that falls on forest reserves. I worked on 
the city of Phoenix water program and you just have to depend 
on that water that falls on thoes watersheds that supplies this irri- 
gation and municipal use down here, and if the Government owns 
itand they want to do something else with it, I don’t know what you 
would do; you would just be out of luck. 

Senator Gotpwarer. The language could deny domestic water users 
primary rights in any water ? 

Mr. Mozvr. I think so; I think that is what it says. 

’ Senator Gotpwarter. On page 4, line 20, might as well read starting 
with line 18 : 

The national wilderness preservation system (hereafter referred to in this 
act as the wilderness system) shall comprise (subject to existing private rights, 
if any) the federally owned or controlled areas of land and water provided 
for in this section and the related airspace reservations. 

Now, two questions. What in your opinion would this mean to exist- 
2 teed rights? — 

r. Morur. That is one of the $64 questions. You’ve got an argu- 
Ment. between the Water Users’ Association. and Indian Service 
‘ok on rights. I think we have some existing rights here. I 

these rights were set up in this valley in the decrees of the court, 


‘but. whether some future President or some future executive officer 


cL 
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would recognize those rights, I don’t know. There has been a serious 
question between California and Arizona over the Colorado River. 
Senator Gotpwater. What would these questions do to the 
O’Mahoney approach ? 
Mr. Morur. I think it would seriously interfere with the 
O’Mahoney bill or similar bills. I say I am not endorsing the bill 
because we have not considered it fully yet. 


Senator Gotpwarer. To expedite things, would you be agreeable 

to preparing a brief to be inserted at this point in your remarks and 
our colloquy relative to the questions I have proposed and the fur- 

ther questions that would come to your mind as a lawyer? 

Mr. Mogovr. I would be glad to prepare such a brief myself, but 
not by National Reclamation. We have a number of men, 

Senator Gotpwatsr. They will testify or already have: to this bill, 
but I am concerned now with an expression of an Arizona expert on 
water law and if it has an effect on ours. 

Mr. Morur. How soon will this record be written ? 

Mr. Stone. It will be 2 to 3. weeks. 

Mr. Mogvr. I would like to have this particular part of the record 
sent to me. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SvupreremMentaL STATEMENT BY J. H. MOEuR 


The enactment of legislation to clarify the States water rights question is a 
subject of paramount interest in the West. This matter was before Congress 
and particularly the Senate last session when the so-called Barrett bill was con- 
sidered. Some of the bills now pending might be termed substitutes for the 
Barrett bill. 

For the purpose of comparison, your attention is directed to 8. 851 
(O’Mahoney). This is not to be considered as an endorsement of 8. 851 but 
rather a consideration of the general subject, using that bill as an illustration. 
S. 851 deals with the withdrawal or reservation of areas of public land. 8. 1123 
would set aside certain ‘areas that might fall outside of the so-called withdrawn 
or reserved land dealt with in 8. 851. If both bills were enacted they would 
deal with separate types of reservation, and Federal agencies could still make 
the same claims of immunity from State laws in wilderness areas which are 
sought to be negatived in 8. 851. 

$. 1123 is, to say the least, somewhat difficult to understand and contradictory. 
For instance, after declaring the policy of Congress, the bill provides on line 24, 
page 8: “Such areas of wilderness, like all other national forest land, shall be 
so managed as to protect and preserve the watersheds, the soil, the beneficial 
forest and timber growth, and all beneficial vegetative cover,” and yet the follow- 
ing subparagraph beginning on line 8 of page 4, subsection (e), states the basic 
philosophy of the whole act, i.e., that the areas set aside as wilderness areas are 
to be kept as such and are to be areas “where man himself is a visitor who does 

. not remain.” 

Perhaps the most disturbing language in the bill appears in subparagraph (5) 
of page 15: “Nothing in this act shall constitute an express or implied claim or 
denial on the part of the Federal Government as to exemption from State water 
laws.” So whatever else might be said in the bill about recognizing State water 
laws and protecting the watersheds is certainly nullified by this language. 


Mr. Stone, I wonder if you would cite the additional passages’that 
you had made. 

Mr. Mozvur. One is on 3, just beginning on the bottom of page 3: 

Such areas of wilderness like all other national forest land shall be so mat 
aged as to protect and preserve the watersheds, the soil, the beneficial forest and 
timber growth, and all beneficial vegetative cover. 

Who is going to make this determination? Who is going to s#y 
how it is going to be done? We are well satisfied with the manage 
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ment we are ing now and protection we are getting now, but I 
don’t know who is going to do it when you consider the composition 
of the advi committee, I am spoeieenys of that. The next one 
was apeae ie ecoveredthat. Page3, line 24. 

. TONG (reading) : 
* * * benefit of all the people of this and future generations. 


Mr. Morwr. That is the one I just read. The other one, did we 
discuss that on page 4, line 1? 
Mr. Stone. Yes; you had one on page 4. 
eaneeee ene Not line 1. gi. 
. Morur. is a carryover from page 3. 
Senator Gotpwater (reading) : 


Such areas of wilderness like all other national forest land shall be so man- 
aged as to protect and preserve the watersheds, the soil, the beneficial forest 
and timber growth, and all beneficial vegetative cover. 


Mr. Morur. You have heard testimony; you’ve got to get rid of 
that vegetative cover if you are going to get the maximum. I would 
call to your attention one thing in my statement. It is in porous 
2. The ultimate goal is conserving every drop of water. That 1s our. 
bible. We can envision when all this water is going to be put to 
use; raising feed, producing grass or something for the benefit of 
man, and it is for that reason that we oppose this legislation. There 
might be an opportunity to work out some amendments, and so forth, 
but I don’t want to go into that. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Thank you. Your full statement will appear 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


StateMeNnT or J. H. Morvr, Presipent or ARIZONA State RECLAMATION ASSO- 
CIATION, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION LEGISLATIVE 
CoMMITTEE, IN OpposiTIon To S. 1123 


Both the Arizona State Reclamation Association and the National Reclama- 
tion Association are vitally interested in a well-planned and orderly development 
of all of the natural resources of public lands. We believe that this develop- 
ment should be in accordance with the long-recognized principle of multiple use. 
Public lands, of course, afford many recreational opportunities, but also provide 
the opportunity for use for many other purposes such as grazing, mining, 
production of timber, hydroelectric development, and, probably the most impor- 
tant, a yield of water for municipal, agricultural, and industrial uses. 

A large percentage of the so-called public lands are located in the Western 
States, and the necessity for conserving the limited water resources in those 
States is of paramount public interest. 

The following are some of our reasons for opposing any legislation intended 
to establish any national wilderness preservation system : 

(1) The establishment of any national preservation system would seriously 
interfere with, if not destroy, the long established recognition of multiple use 
for public lands. It has been estimated that not over 2 percent of the total 
visitors to national forests actually visit the public lands now being administered 
a8 primitive or wilderness areas. 

(2) In the Western States, and particularly in Arizona, the establishment of 
lew wilderness areas would seriously interfere with the proper management of 
public lands as watersheds, The ultimate goal of reclamationists is the con- 
serving of every drop of water to the end that it may produce something of benefit 
to man, such as grass, timber, and most important of all, water for the people 
who depend upon these watersheds for their water supply. We tieed water for 
our valley cities, our industries, and for the irrigation of our land. To establish 
wn Wilderness areas would seriously prevent the management of those areas 
accomplish the results desired. 

39871—59—__27 ? 
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(8) All‘the reclamation interests in the West have long been seriously con. 
cerned with States water rights, and there are now before Congress a number 
of bills covering this subject. I have no doubt that during the present session 
of Congress some of those bills will be considered, particularly such bills as the 
O’Mahoney bill, 8. 851, and similar bills in the House. The enactment of the 
proposed wilderness area bills could well seriously interfere with the considera- 
tion and enactment of States water rights bills. 

(4) Realizing that the establishment of these proposed wilderness reserva- 
tions would result in the setting aside of vast Federal reserve areas upon which 
cities and irrigation districts depend solely for a large part of their supply of 
runoff water to water rights recognized by State water laws, this matter has 

‘become of great concern to State and National organizations. You will receive 
here today statements from many of these organizations opposing this class of 
legislation. When you take into consideration that in the State of Arizona the 
U.S. Government controls over 70 percent of the area in the State, and that 
less than 15 percent is privately owned, that privately owned land depends 
almost entirely on runoff from these watersheds almost entirely on ‘public lands, 
then you will understand our concern. 

The position of the National Reclamation Association is clearly set forth in 
Resolution 3 of the 1958 convention, which reads as follows: 

“Whereas certain outspoken groups have recently advocated and urged the 
conversion of vast areas of the public domain (now open to the concept of 
multiple uses) into so-called wilderness. areas devoid of roadways, sanitation 
or communication facilities, or fire or police protection; and 

“Whereas such wilderness areas, if created, would interfere with orderly pro- 
grams of land and watershed management and development; and would impair 
present public land uses for grazing, lumbering and mining, and would prohibit 
the use of such lands for transportation purposes and transmission line. rights 
of way; and 

Whereas such wilderness areas, by reason of their inaccessibility and lack of 
facilities would neither be available nor suitable for recreational uses by the 
average vacationing American family but would be adapted only to that re- 
stricted minority whose life pattern and inclination require availability of vast 
areas of uninhabited and untended primeval domain for their pleasure: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Reclamation Association, That— 

“(1) No additional areas of public lands of the United States should be 
withdrawn from use by the general public through establishment of wilder- 
ness areas until after further study. 

“(2) In management of the people’s property, first things be placed first, 
and action be taken to attain full use of the public lands for production of 
water, food, timber, minerals, recreation and other benefits, which can be 
derived from a multiple use of such lands.” 

For the reasons stated above we are opposed to S. 1123 and other bills of 
similar import. The 85th Congress enacted a law known as Public Law 470, pro- 
viding for the study of this situation. We strongly urge that no action be taken 
on 8S. 1123 or other bills of similar import until the study provided for by Public 
ae 4 has been completed and all the results are before Congress for proper 
analysis. 


Senator Gotpwater. Is Mr. P. I. Ashcroft of Mesa here ? 
Charles Willis is next. 


STATEMENT OF P. I. ASHCROFT, MESA, ARIZ. 


Mr. Asucrorr. I would like to make a comment, and then present 
my statement for inclusion in the record. 

Hon. Senator Barry Goldwater, fellow citizens, I am P. I. Ashcroft 
of Eager, Ariz.; Mesa, Ariz., presently, for the wintertime. I have 
lived in the forests or near them for over 60 years. I have observ 
conditions quite carefully and been taught by my father, who came t 
Arizona in 1876, of conditions that existed. I would like to say here 
two or three things. All that I have to say has been duplicated many 
times or spoken of. However, I would like to make one or two com- 
ments. 
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- Before we took over a national forest, Nature, with the help of the 
Indians, seemed to know how to control forests to bring them about 
in their best productivity. ‘The best forests in the world were here 
for us when we took over our national forests. Unfortunately, un- 
scrupulous men came into our forests and started to tear them away 
for personal reasons, selfish reasons, just like we destroyed everything 
else, the buffalo and all of those things. 

At that time, when our Government took over, they seemed to use 
a lot of indiscretion in the management of the forests. They chose 
men who were not acquainted with Nature, who didn’t understand 
the West, this arid West, who failed to go along with Nature and 
their theories, men of theories, and as a consequence they stamped 
out all fires. , 

The fires used to come over the country, assisted by the Indians, 
who set those fires off and they swept over the country, and they kept 
back most of the powdered dry grass and they kept the forests in 
trim, so a fire wasn’t hazardous to the whole timber belt. 

Since these men with theories took over, they thought, “Why not 
let all little trees grow?” so they stamped out all fires, so as a conse- 
quence millions of little trees have sprung “ and they are just like a 
powder keg and if a careléss smoker or lightning would strike now 
without any protection in these wilderness areas, it would be simply 
ruination. 

Those jungles are so dense, those pine needles are so thick, that they 
are out there striving for sunshine, and many of them can’t grow. 
They are striving for moisture and sunshine, and they can’t get started, 
80 when a fire starts now in these wilderness areas, it would be simply 
disastrous ; nothing could stop them. 

Another thing I want to say, I have been interested in livestock. 

Fortunately, we do have the greatest assets to the forests, and that 
is livestock, and I am going to tell you why. 

If this grass were allowed to get ripe and stand up in powdered, 
‘dry papoepneres it would burn our forests up, but these cows come 
along just like we go along with a lawn mower and with their tongues, 
they reach around this grass and keep it down to a nice protection for 
the forests, and we have failed to recognize that these cows are natural 
mowing machines which take care of these forests, and they pay fees 
for even mowing our lawn in the forests and they pay taxes to the 
schools, county, State and Federal Government, and trad say they 
are a very valuable tool. 

In the first place, I thought I was the only person that couldn’t 
understand this bill. I thought perhaps I was the only one that 
couldn’t understand this, and I find that various lawyers of high repute 
don’t ene it, and I am opposed to this bill. 
| you. 

Senator Gorpwarrer. Thank you. 

(The statement presented by the witness is as follows:) 


Starement or P. I. AsHcRoFT, Mesa, ARIz., IN OPPOSITION TO THE WILDERNESS 
pe Buu, 8, 1123 


I have been talking to many people recently, both here in Mesa, where we 
are staying this winter, and to the people up home in Eager, about the proposed 
Wilderness bill. All the people I talked with are quite concerned, and all, except 
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one, are yery much opposed to it. I, too, feel it would be a mistake to pass such 
a bill. Some of our reasons are as follows: 

(1) We feel that the national monuments and national forests are now being 
administered in such a way that we don’t need more duplications. 

(2) To create more boards and commissions is extravagant, cumbersome, and 


(8) Since this would create a wilderness without roads, etc., only the very 
strong could enjoy and have access to them. 

(4) Our experience over the years know the fire hazard in such a setup would 
be something to contend with. ; 

Before our Government created the national forests, nature took care of the 
undergrowth, etc., by fires caused by lightning. Through these uncontrolled fires, 
the growth of timber was kept in balance, so the forests were kept at the proper 
spacing for proper growth. Since our Government took over, many silly ideas 
have been carried out, by keeping fires out and letting all the undergrowth come 
in; as a consequence, fires are so dangerous now that when a fire is started, either 
by lightning or a match, it destroys all the timber, both large and small. 

If proper roads are not kept up, now that this undergrowth is so dense, a wilder- 
ness area would create a fire hazard so terrible nothing but blackened ruination 
would be left if a fire got started. 

(5) Must we continue to push the livestock off the face of the earth? Shall 
we let the playboy take over, or shall we all try to live and let live? After all, 
the livestock people are good taxpayers and splendid citizens, and have been, 
and will be, all through the years. They are the best friends our national forests 
have. They love the forests, and do more to protect them than any other group. 
They ride the ranges most all the time and, to my knowledge, they have put out 
hundreds of fires. They also protect wild life. 

We certainly will appreciate all you can do to stop this bill from becoming a 
law. It seems so unnecessary and wasteful. 


Senator Gotpwarter. Mr. Charles Willis. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. WILLIS, STATE SECRETARY, ARIZONA 
SMALL MINE OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr, Wixu1s. Senator Goldwater, ladies and gentlemen ; I have been 
listening to a lot of arguments and aed and I question very much 
whether it would be possible to add much to what has already been 


said except say it in different language. 
I poretente a brief in opposition as coming from the Arizona Small 
Mine Operators Association, 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF CHARLES F,. Wituis, Stare SroreTary oF THE ARIZONA SMALL 
MINE OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 


This bill calls for the setting aside of large land areas in which no commercial 
enterprise or even access roads are permitted. It proposes to withdraw lands 
from all forms of occupancy. It clearly advocates single-purpose use of the 
areas, and that use is “wilderness” only. The bill fails to limit how many such 
areas can be established in the future, or how many acres are to be included 
in each area. The bill calls for the establishment of another Federal agency 
which would be, in effect, a propaganda council. It does not provide for pest, 
disease, or fire control. It is in direct contrast and opposition to the Multiple 
Use Act, Public Law 167, which thus far has been satisfactory to most people 
concerned and with which the mining industry has cooperated since its enact- 
ment in 1955. The burden of the bill falls practically entirely upon the 11 
Western States and Alaska, which already have 48 percent or more of their 
lands under complete Federal control. 

The failure of this bill to limit the number of areas and the number of acres 
in each area is decidedly obnoxious to the miners, cattlemen, timbermen, and 
water resource people. The population of the United States is now about 175 
million and some qualified experts predict that the population will exceed 300 
million by 2000. This means that we will have to greatly increase our output 
of lumber, fuels, minerals and foodstuffs, even as much as double the present 
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production. We can do this only if all available acreage is used to its fullest 
extent and managed so as to get the maximum number of resources. This 
cannot be done by withdrawing large areas for single use. 

Large areas of land, public and private, have thus far been used jointly for 
several purposes, including mining, agriculture, forestry, grazing, and recreation. 
For example, in the States of Oregon and Washington, the Forest Service, timber 
interests, mining interests, and grazing interests have cooperated in land manage- 
ment with resultant benefits to all concerned. In addition, recreational facilities 
have been provided for many thousands of people. The success of such proper 
land management is a fine example of the application of Multiple Use Act, Public 
Law 167. 

The exaggerated emphasis on the importance of wilderness areas is entirely out 
of proportion to the desires of the 99 percent of the recreation-seeking public 
since only 1 percent ever went into or could go into wilderness areas. The bulk 
of our people work 5 or 6 days each week and have 1 or 2 days for recreation 
outside of their immediate areas. When they do desire to visit recreational areas 
they must be able to reach them rapidly by way of good access roads. Most of 
them do not have the time, or money, to take advantage of so-called wilderness 
areas. Many more of them have no knowledge of how to utilize these areas. 
Certainly that segment of our people who have small children could not venture 
into such wild areas with safety. This is especially true for urban workers. 
We have already see many tragic examples of this in the limited wilderness areas 
we now have. 

The absence of roads or ready access would present a serious hazard from 
fire, plant disease, and pests. Many of these areas have marketable timber, could 
furnish good grazing, could supply sourees for water and, with prospecting by 
modern methods, could yield new and important mineral supplies. It must be 
strongly emphasized that the Southwest is commonly subject to drought. periods 
during which the forests are veritable tinder boxes, waiting to be ignited into 
disastrous fires. These fires could quickly destroy all of the wilderness aspects, 
as well as destroy valuable timber, grass, and shrubs. The land would be laid 
bare to erosion accompanied with irreparable damage to the watershed. Animals 
would be destroyed or driven out. Without proper access these fires could not 
be checked in time to prevent them from getting out of control and then they could 
spread their destruction into adjoining areas. These fires could be, and are 
commonly, caused by heat lightning. Plant diseases also\ could flourish and 
destroy valuable vegetation. But, with proper multiple use, these disasters could 
be prevented or curtailed while valuable commodities were being obtained. Mul- 
tiple use also allows for-recreation. The lack of access presents added hazards 
for people who are not familiar with wild country. The absence of access may 
cost lives unnecessarily. 

The creation of another tax-eating agency is unnecessary since existing agen- 
cies already have the facilities and the know-how to do the job well. Many 
believe that the proposed new council would be largely for lobbying purposes sup- 
ported in part by the Government. They would be designed to keep more and 
more public land out of private ownership and free enterprise exploitation. 

The 11 Western States now contain 366 million acres of federally owned lands 
in addition to 36 million acres mostly Indian lands. Within these States are 
18,009,877 acres of the total 13,920,448 acres of wilderness, wild, roadless, and 
primitive areas which are now administered by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

ore, 3.6 percent of the preceding 366 million acres. of public lands are 
already established as wilderness-type areas, whereas only 1 percent of the people 
seeking recreation visited the wilderness areas. In addition, 22 million acres in 
the Western States are reserved for national parks and wildlife refuges. This 
comprises an additional 9.6 percent of the 366 million acres, giving a total of 13.2 
Percent now set aside for the wilderness enthusiast. With 13.2 percent of our 
thus allocated, we may ask how much area does the 1 percent want? 

We wish to reiterate that additional single-purpose withdrawals would be 
decidedly adverse to Arizona’s and the Nation’s economy until such areas have 
been thoroughly surveyed for potential timber, mineral, water and grazing uses. 


Every area should be mapped geologically (by modern prospecting methods) 
before minerals are excluded. 

Prospectable mineral ground is decreasing constantly due to the limited area 
of exposed rocks and to encroachments upon the remaining prospectable ground 
by withdrawals, military exclusions, ete., of portions of the Federal domain. In 
other words the prospector is in a squeeze. The field men for mining companies 
and the invaluable prospectors, of necessity have had to turn to more remote 
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areas for room in which to hunt. If they are to supply the rapidly increasing 
need for the strategie minerals and metals which will be required by an increas. 
ing population, they must continue to make new discoveries. 

Geologic studies have revealed that vast areas of our State are covered by deep 

valley fills or postmineral lava deposits. As a result only a small portion of 
the unappropriated land is available for the prospector to explore, and of this 
acreage a large part is not mineralized to a notable extent. The prospector 
was responsible for most of the major mineral discoveries which have contributed 
so greatly to the economy of the Nation and the Western States. He is now 
handicapped by high costs and lack of territory in which to work. He will be 
further handicapped by additional withdrawals of land. 
. Modern methods such as self-potential, resitivity, and other geophysical 
methods, oxidized cappings, geological mapping, etc., must, therefore, become the 
major prospective media. Drilling of the indicated favorable areas must follow, 
All of this requires large amounts of capital, much more than the individual 
prospector has. 

With these methods, or any others, space is essential. Much of the Federal 
domain contains potential areas, hidden by soil cover or brush, which may 
contain valuable mineral deposits. Recent discoveries which can be largely 
attributed to large-scale exploration include Pima, Duval Sulfur, certain de- 
posits of iron and salt, the petroleums, gas, and uranium of the Colorado 
Plateau and others. Since the wilderness bill does not limit the withdrawals for 
single use, the propectors are hesitant to look into the areas which could be 
prospected for fear of later exclusion by subsequent withdrawals. 

Most of the older areas have been prospected intensively and the major mineral 
deposits (such as Ray, Globe-Miami, Morenci, Ajo, ete.) are established. Pro- 
ducers in these districts are gradually eating up their reserves of mineral 
material. Because of this situation every available acre should be tested thor- 
oughly for possible mineral values, in addition to surveys of timber, grazing, and 
water resources. Therefore, we ask which should be given first consideration— 
the multiple use of all of our lands for the benefit of all of the people, or a 
single use of large portions which would benefit relatively few? 

Among the areas in which some mineral potential has been seen are the 
Sierra Ancha and Mazatzal Mountain areas. In fact, the recent discoveries 
include iron in several places near Young and Payson, barite, and fluorspar, all 
in the northern part of the Sierra Anchas.. Further south, within Cherry Creek 
and Seneca areas, relatively large asbestos occurrences have been developed 
recently, by drilling and underground work. In this same region uranium occurs 
in many places. These minerals are found within the Mescal limestone and the 
Dripping Springs quartzite, both of which are wide-spread in Gila County. 

A detailed study of the geology and structure of the entire area north of 
Globe up to the Plateau should be made prior to any withdrawals. The recent 
developments in this region demand this. The Mazatzal area has not been 
prospected adequately, and here certain oxidized cappings are worthy of further 
exploration for copper, quicksilver, and other metals, Here again, detailed geo- 
logical mapping is desirable. Certainly all of the Plateau area in view of 
recent uranium, petroleum and gas discoveries is potential until proven otherwise. 

We urge, therefore, that intensive geological mapping and modern prospecting 
be done before a single acre not now excluded is withdrawn. Even some ex- 
cluded areas also should be explored. 

The State of Arizona, its counties and its municipalities, are constantly forced 
to hunt in every possible direction for taxable income to meet bare expenses 
and to maintain adequate schools for our children. We must have access to 
every available source of revenue so as to prevent the placing of too great a tax 
burden on existing revenue-producing sources. The rapid increase in population 
is forcing the State of Arizona to seek new mines, new water resources, and new 
manufacturing industries to supplement its decreasing agricultural, grazing, and 
timber lands. We cannot stand more withdrawals of land or the assigning of 
more land to single use. 

For these reasons we oppose any legislation authorizing further withdrawals 
of public lands. §. 1123 not alone authorizes withdrawals of large acreage in all 
the public land States, but specifically reserves that acreage for a few venture 
some wildlife and game enthusiasts. 

A similar bill was presented to the*last Congress. It was known as 8. 4028. 
The current presentation—S. 1123—is the’ same proposal except that minor and 
inconsequential changes have been made in some of the details. The objectives 
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and purpose of the legislation proposed is the same and the many arguments 
presented against enactment of 8S. 4028 apply with equal force to 8S. 1123. 

On behalf of the small mine operators of Arizona, a statement was made by 
the writer at the hearings in Albuquerque, N. Mex., on November 14, 1958. This 
statement was one of many hundreds presented at various hearings in opposition 
to the enactment of this legislation. It is believed that all testimony—both pro 
and con—presented in hearings on S. 4028 should be incorporated into the rec- 
ords of hearings relating to the current proposal. Although it is claimed that 
the present proposal does make an effort to correct a few of the objections voiced 
regarding S. 4028 the objections are basically to the policies and principles rather 
than the details of carrying them out. In other words, there is no demand or 
need for the creation of any wilderness areas, and the creation of such areas 
would seriously affect the national security of the whole country and the economy 
of the States in which such areas are set aside. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you, Mr, Willis. Just one question rela- 
tive to minerals. ths 

On page 13 of the bill, line 24, reading “Within national forest areas 
included in the wilderness system the President may, within a specific 
area and in accordance with such regulations as he may deem desirable 
authorize prospecting, mining, or the establishment or maintenance of 
reservoirs and water-conservation works, including the road construc- 
tion found essential to such mining and reservoir construction, upon 
his determination that such use in the specific area will better serve 
the interests of the United States and the people thereof than will its 
denial.” 

Doyouseeinthatarather dangerousrestriction? = 

Mr. Wiuuis. It is an extremely dangerous restriction in that you 
don’t make a mine overnight. It takes a long period to make a mine. 
When you start out, you’ve got nothing. Several years later you’ve 
got something encouraging. It would be a mighty hard thing to argue 
with any group who might have control over this as to the potentiali- 
ties of any area that is totally undeveloped and totally inaccessible. 

Senator Gotpwater. I am thinking in the fields of minerals, when 
there has to be determined a national interest before it can be opened 
up. Let’s take an Arizona mineral like asbestos. Now, we can get, and 
do get, asbestos out of Canada, but it would probably be determined 
not to allow prospecking for asbestos on the San Carlos Reservation, 
and they would be precluded from operating these mines. 

Mr. Wits. They very definitely would be, and our dependence up- 
on minerals is a matter of national security, as you well know. Some- 
body made the suggestion to me just during the lunch hour that we 
are developing our own wilderness for the purpose of providing money 
to develop the wilderness of foreign countries. We are developing 
our own competition, and national security demands that we have 
within our own resources the ability to take care of ourselves. 

_ Senator Gorpwarer. Now, Mr. Albert Mackenzie. Mr. Mackenzie 
a ish Maricopa Council of the Arizona Smal] Mine Operators’ Asso- 
on, 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT MACKENZIE, CHAIRMAN, MARICOPA 
COUNCIL OF SMALL MINE OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Macxznzm. Senator Goldwater, I am chairman of the Maricopa 
Council of the SMOA, and they have delegated me to speak on their 


in opposition to this Senate bill 1123. 
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I shall speak first of all. It is actually a repeal or revocation in part 
of our mining laws, principally found in the laws of 1872 and subse- 
qeuntly, and is a limitation and repeal of the act of which Mr. Willis 

ke, Public Law 167 of July 23, 1955, which is our multiple-use act, 

, not only is it an invasion legally of the permissive acts of mini 

and prospecting and the use of mineral areas that have been establis 
by statute over the years, but as well it is an economic invasion of the 
traditional activities of the prospector and miner throughout this 
western country which, in effect, has led to its development. 
_ Now, there are personal reasons that I have and observations that I 
would like to make in opposition to this bill, and one of them is that I 
think that I know something about the wilderness, particularly the 
Mazatzal Range. I have been up there and 4 out init. In the last 
3 months, I have slept out 6 nights and I will tell you, if you are famil- 
iar with that wilderness, you will tremble when you realize what a fire 
hazard it is. There are acres of thick scrub manzanita and scrub oak, 
and if fire was set to those, they would spread to the adjoining pine 
forests, and you would lose the entire pine forests. There are no access 
roads, and I thought in the middle of one night I smelled fire and I got 
out of my sack and went up and down the trail so I could find it because 
I knew I would be surrounded, and not have a chance of escape. So 
that is the fire angle and that hasn’t anything to do with SMOA. 

I know from talking with men on the fringe areas, and I know it is 
much less. Besides the lion hunters, I think there were about six men 
that went in there and five of them were prospectors. I was the sixth. 

Besides that fact, I would like to make this general observation that 
it seems to me this is an entirely ill-advised proposed piece of legisla- 
tion. It does not have behind it the bac und of research. This is 
really a scientific problem intermixed with the economic problem, but 
it is such a scientific problem that it should be worked out by men 
with understanding, and not by men with emotion, and not by men who 
desire to see the forests primeval preserved, and I do too, but I am 
convinced that the forests primeval would be better developed and 
preserved by men of science than by men of emotion, and who do not 
go to these areas. I think philosophically it is the pendulum swinging 
too far the other way. We do know in the early days what it was. 
The pendulum seems to be going 180 degrees the other way, and 
cutting off all the access, and I think it is ill-advised and poor thinking. 

I am delegated here from our group, and we are opposed to this bill 
and I think the philosophical and scientific reasons I have given for its 
postponement, at the least, should prevail. 

Senator Gorpwarer. Mr. Glenn Taylor here yet? He is not here 


et. 
y Mr. C. Edgar Goyette, Tucson Chamber of Commerce. ; 
Well, we will try another one. Mr. Howard Zahniser, of Washing- 


ton, D.C., Citizens Committee on Natural Resources. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD ZAHNISER, VICE CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Zanniser, My name’ is Howard Zahniser. I reside at 6222 
43d Avenue, Hyattsville, Md, I am employed by The Wilderness So- 
ciety as executive secretary and editor, but I am speaking here today as 
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a representative of and vice chairman of the Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources. 

For nearly 30 ones my employment has required my residence in 
Washington, D.C., but I have lived in the whole United States. I 
suppose I am among those referred to as easterners, but I feel no re- 
gional consciousness and certainly no aggressive or antagonistic atti- 
tude toward Americans in the West. Iam a native of the Allegheny 
River Valley in western Pennsylvania, who went to Illinois to col- 
lege, and there became of age and established legal residence. I am 
employed in the District of Columbia and domiciled in Maryland. It 
has been my privilege to travel much, by both primitive and all mod- 
ern means of transportation, in all the Western States and in all the 
States east of them. It has been my good fortune to have been re- 
quired by my employment responsibilities to visit the most beautiful 
areas of loveliness and wilderness in each one of these States, as well 
as all the magnificent cities in these States, in which I have great] 
enjoyed the pleasures and enjoyments afforded by our civilized cul 
ture. I have enjoyed the warmest hospitality in all these States, and 
have come to love and cherish the friendship and regard of fellow 
citizens in all these varied, but everywhere, American States. I am 
especially glad to be here in Phoenix again today, and to do my best 
to assure anyone interested that the proponents of the wilderness bill 
are like myself, without regional motives and sincerely national in 
their intentions. iy tks 

When some misunderstanding resulted in my coming from Seattle 
to Phoenix day before yesterday, without any hotel reservations, and 
Mr. Odd S. Halseth chanced to learn this in correspondence with my 
office in Washington, D.C., he and his charming wife met me at the 


airport at midnight and took me to their home. Such bompiselity has 
been shown me throughout the West and I am deeply grateful. 

I have been, and am, eager to see wilderness preservation accom- 
plished in a way that will damage no other interests, and be beneficial, 
not only to the Nation, but indeed to the various States, without 
exception. 


It has been deeply cieppointing to me to be confronted with what 


seems to me unreasonable determined opposition. I read in the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation’s Conservation News for March 1, 1959, a re- 
port entitled “Battle Call To Save Wilderness.” In it I read, “Conser- 
vationists, if the remnants are to be saved for public use”— 

(The complete article is as follows:) : 


Batrrte Catt To SAVE WILDERNESS 


Conservationists will have to fight and fight hard if the remnants of American 
wilderness are to be saved for public use. This is the only conclusion that can 
be drawn from a campaign of misinformation now being waged in the Western 
— in an attempt by commercial interests to defeat the pending wilderness 


Here are some of the statements being used to create hysteria and stimulate 
letterwriting campaigns to Members of Congress : 

“The bill,” says its opponents, “stops all grazing on wilderness aréas and 
will be used to chase stockmen off the national forests altogether.” 

“It opens the way,” some say, “for expansion of the wilderness system 
to encompass all national forest lands.” Some, who see no reason for not 
— big lies bigger, assert it would take in the public domain lands as 
well. ‘ 

“The Government,” one stockman told a Colorado audience, “could con- 


7 


demn private property under this bill.” 
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“Local people,” opponents claim, “would be deprived of a livelihood. Fill- 
ing stations, tourist courts, and restaurants would have to shut down.” 
(One woman, infiuenced by this fear propaganda, wrote her Congressman 
= ae vote for this bill, because if it passes, my husband will lose 

8 job. 

“Cattlemen,” says another propaganda line that has no basis in fact, 
“would have to stop using vehicles to tend their livestock. The Forest Sery- 
ice couldn’t use mechanical equipment to build trails.” 

Still others try to alienate the support of sportsmen: “The bill would 
eliminate hunting and fishing,” they say untruthfully, and, “It would 
eae predator control, and soon the wolves and cougars will overrun the 

est.” 

In a final fling based on imaginary history, one Colorado speaker said, 
“Three Eastern States have tried this bill and it didn’t work.” 

Such baseless statements have been used in recent weeks at farm bureau and 
livestock association meetings in New Mexico and Colorado. Apparently they 
are standard arguments by spokesmen for the organized stockmen who hold 
grazing privileges on the public lands. 

Resolutions have been introduced in the stockman-dominated legislatures of 
New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah to memorialize Congress in opposition to the 
wilderness bill. 

It must be a better bill than conservationists have figured it was. Some of us 
have considered it pretty weak because it would not eliminate grazing even in 
the designated high-mountain wilderness areas of the national forests where 
‘watershed values are of greatest importance. 

But one decision has now been forced upon national conservation leaders. It is 
useless to try further reason and compromise with the commercial interests that 
would like not only to log-off or overgraze the few remaining expanses of true 
wilderness, but who have already demonstrated their readiness to invade national 
parks and national wildlife refuges. Witness the drive to open the refuges to oil 
drilling, which partially succeeded until Fred Seaton became Secretary of the 
Interior and called a halt. Witness the repeated attempts to build big dams and 
secure mining or logging privileges in the national parks. 


SENATE GETS REVISED WILDERNESS BILL 


The revised wilderness bill was introduced in the Senate February 19 by Hubert 

Humphrey, of Minnesota, for himself and the following cosponsors: Robert C. 
Byrd (West Virginia); Joseph S.,Clark (Pennsylvania); Paul H. Douglas 
(Illinois) ; William Langer (North Dakota); Frank J. Lausche (Ohio) ; Wayne 
Morse (Oregon) ; James E. Murray (Montana) ; Richard L. Neuberger (Oregon) ; 
William Proxmire (Wisconsin) ; Jennings Randolph (West Virginia) ; Margaret 
Chase Smith (Maine) ; Alexander Wiley (Wisconsin) ; and Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr. (New Jersey). 
_ The Senate bill S. 1123, is only slightly different from the measure as intro- 
duced in the House earlier this session by Congressmen George P. Miller (Calli- 
fornia), H.R. 1867; Barratt O’Hara (Illinois), H.R. 1873; Henry Reuss (Wis- 
consin), H.R. 1885; Lee Metcalf (Montana), H.R. 1929; John P. Saylor (Penn- 
sylvania), H.R. 1960; and George 8. McGovern (South Dakota), H.R. 2187. 

One of the arguments being used by western livestock spokesmen was that in 
the special provision to preserve existing grazing privileges, the phrase, “domestic 
livestock“ is used. This, they say, means only saddle horses and a few head of 
milk cows or milk goats. “Range livestock,” they cry in horror, “would be ruth- 
lessly eliminated.” 'To knock the props from under this argument which had no 
basis in fact anyway, the word “domestic” was dropped in the Senate version. 
This is an example of the few minor changes made in the measure as introduced 
by Senator Humphrey, 

Essentially the wilderness bill would do only three important things, but these 
things make it one of the most basic pieces of conservation legislation ever to be 
considered by Congress: 

1. It establishes wilderness preservation as a policy of Congress and 
applies this policy to areas of Federal land, such as parks, forests, and 
refuges, -where wilderness preservation fits in with other programs. 

2. It makes it impossible for a bureau chief or Cabinet officer to abolish & 
wilderness area, reduce it in size or add to it, merely by affixing his signature 
to an Executive order. 
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3. It gives the general public—the people who own the public lands—a 
voice in saying what shall be done with the wilderness areas. This voice 
would be exercised in two ways—at public hearings, and through their 
elected representatives in Congress. 

Senator Humphrey told the Senate that under the proposed national wilder- 
ness preservation system, there would be “ample provision for watershed pro- 
tection, recreation, scientific research, and other uses of the wilderness areas 
that are consistent with wilderness preservation, with fishing and big-game 
hunting permissible in most of the areas (hunting is excluded by law in national 
parks and certain wildlife refuges), as well as pack trips, hiking, nature study, 
and camping.” 

He emphasized that no new wilderness areas would be created by the passage 
of the legislation, but that orderly procedures would be set up for the future 
both to add and delete specific areas of wilderness only after public notice, public 
hearings when requested, and subject to congressional review. 

The Minnesotan said that the wilderness areas now being administered by 
the National Park Service, the U.S. Forest Service, and other agencies of the 
Federal Government would continue to be administered as before, but under 
general standards and procedures for the guidance of the agencies. 

' He pointed out that the Secretary of Agriculture would still be able to take 
measures necessary for the control of forest insects and disease in the wilderness 
area, while the bill specifically authorizes the President to open any national 
forest wilderness area to prospecting and mining, or to permit reservoir con- 
struction if it is “in the national interest.” 

The bill would establish a National Wilderness Preservation Council composed 
of the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture, the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to serve ex officio, and three citizens to be appointed by the 
President to serve without pay. 

“Such a Council,” Senator Humphrey explained, “is intended to bring to a 
focus our various wilderness interests and to be an information center—not. an 
administrative agency.” 

He said that the bill had been revised extensively since the introduction of a 
previous bill in the 85th Congress, to reassure and give guarantees to those who 
feared that the bill would add extensively to the wilderness areas now set aside 
and who also had feared that established practices now permitted in existing 
wilderness areas would be prohibited. 

Specifically written into the bill is a provision that no lands on Indian 
reservations may be set aside in the future as wilderness areas without the 
specific consent of the Indians concerned, Senator Humphrey pointed out. 

Senator Humphrey emphasized that the existing areas of wilderness and 
primitive areas set aside by previous congressional or administrative action 
make up only about 5 percent of the total federally owned lands, and that all 
the “primitive, wilderness, wild, and roadless areas” in the national forests 
make up only 8 percent of the total national forest lands. “Most of these areas,” 
he added, “are in high or steep mountain country where logging, grazing, and 
mining must be restricted anyway to protect the watersheds.” 


Mr. Zauniser. On the same day the Daily Sentinel of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., carried a news report of the organization of a Western 
Xesources Conservation Council that professed to undertake opposi- 
tion against a powerful combination of people who were trying to 
boot the cattlemen and sportsmen out of the West. We were accused 
that group of sponsoring a measure antirecreational, anticonserva- 
tionist, of being Indian land grabbers and serious threats to regional 
water and power development. 

At the same time, the Washington Post in an editorial has com- 
mended this proposal. The Post referred to the lumber and cattle 
interests as professing to see something sinister in this effort, yet 

uoted Senator Murray who said on the floor of the Senate that he 
fought for 25 years to aid every industry now opposing the wilder- 
ness bill and still he had ducidnd, to support the wilderness bill al- 
though continuing to aid these industries. Senator Murray said his 
decision was not a difficult, one to make for the facts show. the wilder- 
ness bill is a good measure, and its enactment will not injure anyone. 
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(The Daily Sentinel article and the Washington Post editorial are 
as follows :) 


{From the Grand Junction, Colo., Daily Sentinel, Mar. 1, 1959] 
ANTIWILDERNESS FIGHTERS BEGIN BATTLE 


(By Charles Judson, Sentinel farm editor) 


While western sportsmen and stockmen have been busily engaged with their 
several differences, a powerful combination of contrary influences is well along 
with an organized campaign to boot both these warring parties and most every- 
one else off and out of much of the West. 

The eviction notice on vast regions of the economic base of Western United 
States is contained in the so-called wilderness bill, 8. 4028, a measure described 
yesterday in Grand Junction as an anticonservation measure, antirecreation 
legislation, an Indian land grab, and a serious threat to regional water and 
power development. 

David Wood, retired U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service regional director, de- 
scribed these implications and more to 75 interested westerners at an all-day 
meeting at the junior high school. 

Out of the meeting a new organization was born, the Westerm Resources Con- 
servation Council, a broad association of users of the public domain seeking its 
fullest development in the interests of reereation, food production, timber harvest, 
wildlife management, ore body discovery and water and power development. 

In mating these varied and important interests, the Western Resources Con- 
servation Council hepes to become an important agency toward ending the cold 
war between sportsmen and stockmen in this region, while seeking to bring the 
real story behind current. national wilderness and similar legislation to the 
people in large metropolitan centers of the east and west coast. 

Wood recently authored a significant article in the Sentinel in which he skill- 
fully disassembled the wilderness bill into its number of crazy parts, exposing 
it as a measure which would close some of the most desirable regions of the West 
to hunting and fishing and appreciation, except to the very few with the money 
and hardihood to reach such areas. 

Wood had been invited to repeat and extend his analysis of the wilderness bill 
at the meeting yesterday called by C. M. Hathaway, Kannah Creek rancher, and 
chairman of a group of Western Slope citizens concerned with the implications 
of the measure to the region’s economy. 

Last December the group had met with Congressman Wayne Aspinall seeking 
his views and help in this matter. 

At the time, Congressman Aspinall, now chairman of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, warned the westerners that the real fight against 
this measure must be waged in the Hast and in California. 

y, Hathaway had summoned representatives of the Denver public 
relations firm of William Kostka & Associates to tell how their services might 
be applied to this enormous job. 

William Price and Gordon P. Tompkins, Jr., from the Kostka firm denied the 
problem of obtaining attention for the western cause in the big cities and in the 
face of the highly organized and fully experienced forces now at work in saddling 
the wilderness measure on regions of the West almost as extensive as the State 
of Colorado. 

“I am just a little awed by the character of our opposition,” Price admitted. 

Wood had explained that such opposition is made up for the most part of sin- 
cere and highly dedicated people, but uninformed as to the real nature of the 
wilderness bill and totally without knowledge of the real western story and vital 
western interests at stake. 

To get the interest show on the road along the Western Slope the Western Re- 
sources Conservation Council was formed forthwith. 

The following committeemen and officers were then elected: C. M. Hathaway, 
rancher, president; J. D. Dillard, public land consultant, Grand Junction, vice 
president; Elbert Harris, sheepman, Montrose, treasurer; Keith Clark, rancher, 
secretary, Grand Junction; committeemen, Frank Wommer, Bayfield; Emmet 
Elizondo, Freuita; Arthur Hudspeth, Steamboat Springs, and Sylvan Gray, 
Montrose. 

The officers and committee of the council will attempt to provide immediate 
funds for a general conference in Denver with friends of this effort from all 
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Western States involved and with some of the best minds in the public relations 
field from the region in which the campaign will need to be waged, east of the 
Mississippi. 

The committee called its next meeting for March 10 at the Hathaway Ranch 
on Kannah Creek by which time the new Western Resources Conservation Coun- 
cil hopes to be fully in business in behalf of the full and broad best interests of 
the West. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 22, 1959] 
LAND FOREVER WILD 


The wilderness bill now reintroduced in Congress would achieve results beyond 
price with only a negligible cost to. the taxpayer. This measure creating a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system would in the words of its sponsor, Senator 
Humphrey, “preserve the remnants of unspoiled wilderness lands still remain- 
ing in our national forests, parks and wildlife refuges:” Surely there can be 
little debate on the need to take action now to safeguard some corners of our 
land from the ineradicable imprints of eivilization. It is noteworthy that 15 
Senators of both parties have joined in sponsoring this legislation, while an 
identical bill has equally wide support in the House. 

. The bill’s provisions are as straightforward as its objectives. Present land 
ea jurisdictions would be maintained and. no new bureau would be created. 

bill would merely set aside certain areas in perpetuity as nationally protected 
tracts of virgin wild, with ample safeguards for the lumber and cattle grazers 
who use Federal lands. Extensive hearings have been held and every effort 
has been made to accommodate commercial objections. Still, some lumber and 


cattle interests profess to see something sinister in this, effort to conserve what 
could never be replaced. 


The reassurances of Senator Murray of Montana are very much to the point: 
"I have fought for the economic development of the West and of the Nation 
for 25. years. I have supported measures to: aid every industry now opposing 
the wilderness bill * * * its enactment will not actually injure those who are 
expressing the greatest fear of it.” It would be unthinkable for Congress to 
yield to phantoms and fail to pass this legislation by the overwhelming vote it 


deserves, 
_ Mr. Zauniser. In Mr. Halseth’s letter—I was given a copy of his 
letter that he had written and copy of correspondence with you, Sena- 
tor Goldwater, in which he suggested the protection of 7, areas 
of wilderness would be a good move, even if the lands are to be trans- 
ferred to the State of Arizona, and he showed me a letter that he had 
published in the Phoenix newspapers—in Mr, Halseth’s letters he 
explained this measure in a favorable way from a western point of 
view. ; 
SoI should like to emphasize again in conclusion that this bill is 
hot a regional proposal, nor is the interest in wilderness, The mem- 
bers of The Wilderness Society, State by State, vary in number, pretty 
much as does the total population. The sponsors of the wilderness 
bill in the Senate and House include a bipartisan group, coast to coast, 
from Republican Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine to. Demo- 
¢rats Neuberger and Morse in Oregon. The entire delegation from 
Montana—both Senators Murray and Mansfield and Representatives 
Metcalf and Anderson—are sponsors of the wilderness bill. It is a 
national proposal and in my opinion deserves support throughout the 
Nation in the national interest. I am very happy to have the pleasure 
ing here in Phoenix, Ariz., to emphasize this as an “easterner” 
to urge enactment of this measure as soon as possible. 

I am submitting complete copies for the record of all these docu- 
ments from which I have iste’. 
: you very much. 
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Senator Gotpwater. Thank you. I don’t think you will find, on 
perusing the testimony today, that there is a violent feeling to pre- 
serve areas of this country where those of us like to be alone, to walk 
or ride. I think it is rather the westerners understandably, naturally 
distrust that which imposes more Federal regulation on our lands, 
I can easily understand the disinterest of the easterner, that he would 
be for this in the absence of any reasons to be against it by virtue of 
the fact that they have never been opposed to our problems. 

I think you will find most of the testimony, if not all of it, has 

_been directed to the fear of Federal encroachment. 

For example, in all of the States east of the Rocky Mountains, there 
are 2 million less acres. It isn’t the fact that any of us in the West 
object to any of the East coming out here, but it is a fear, and a very 
understandably deep-seated fear, of another Federal agency imposing 
restrictions on our land when we feel honestly that the desire of your 
group can be met under existing laws. 

I said earlier I don’t think there is anybody living who loves the 
outdoors as much as I do, but I think that our present Federal bureaus 
and laws provide adequate protection for these lands for the purposes 
that you and I are interested in. 

Mr. Zauniser. The proposal is not one of adding lands, acquiring 
private lands, it is a proposal to provide a policy and program for 
areas that are already in the custody of these agencies and in the 
custody, basically, of the Co of the United States. 

In the East, the Federal Government does not own extensive areas 
except the Great Smoky Mountain National Park, and a couple of 
other areas. In the East, the land is largely privately owned. We 
heard this morning about New York State’s establishment of a similar 
program where 214 million acres of wilderness are preserved, and 
that was supported at the polls by 1,500,000 to 600,000. Whenever 
there are lands, we are cognizant of this same interest, but the most 
earnest proponents of this legislation, and since a decade ago in try- 
ing for it, are westerners. They are people who reside in the West. 
I have heard more earnest pleas for this program here in Phoenix 
than I possibly could muster in Pittsburgh or Erie or Philadelphia. 
The interest in preservation of wilderness is a national interest, but 
T think it is most intense right here. The management of these areas 
is not a different management. The only thing that would be added 
to the program would be the privilege of the Congress to review 
decisions that have been made, decisions one way or the other. So 
I think that our proposal is essentially the sort of thing that you are 
endorsing, Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwater. There are certain very important differences. 
First, I recognize that this proposal doesn’t take in any lands that 
are not already protected by the Forest Service or Park Service or 
Indian Service or B.L.M., but in the bill is the authority to acquire 
privately owned lands. 

Mr. Zauniser. Within those boundaries. eben 

Senator Gotpwater. Let me point out a situation I am in right 
today that illustrates the pers I have a bill to recognize Fort 
Bowie, to recognize it as a historic site. I thought. 160 acres would 


take care of all the grounds that were used. Now, the engmection has 
come that they take nine sections of land. Frankly, I told the De- 
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partment of Interior I would withdraw it. To take nine sections 
under the possibility grazing will not be allowed—lI assure you, it is 
not a feeling against you or your organization or of the intent, it is 
a fear that bas been born properly in all of us westerners about the 
Federal Government, whether they are taking our rights under the 
land or taking our rights under running our schools. e don’t trust 
those people back in Washington. 

Mr. ZAHNIsER. There is no such intention as you describe, with ref- 
erence to your proposal, involved in this legislation. This legislation 
is concerned only with the management of a small portion of land 
that is already under our Federal custody. 

Senator GotpwaTer. We don’t have much left, that is our trouble. 

Mr. ZAHNISER. I am a western Pennsylvanian. You are an Arizona 
man. We both are the people in Washington. 

Senator Gotpwater. And I have to assume some an as 
I think you do, for the lack of trust that the rest of the people, par- 
ticularly in the Rocky Mountain area, maybe we’ve been a little dere- 
lict in our duties. ‘The constitutional processes, shall we say, pre- 
serving of States rights. Now, if we were a State like Texas, which 
is the biggest State without a glacier, if we were Texas, it showed very 
remarka fe foresight when they became a State by not allowing any 
Federal land. 

Mr. Zauniser. I hope that I never do or say anything to add to 
that distrust. I hope I can ally it and help you in carrying out na- 
tional programs. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Let’s take a recess. 

Short recess taken.) 
: eae GotpwaterR. Ladies and gentlemen, may we reconvene, 
please 

We have two people that have expressed a desire to get away, and 
looking at the remainder of the program: these people are all from 
Arizona except one, and he is—no, this gentleman is from Oregon; 
well, Oregon is a nice place to get back to. 

Mr. John McKee of Fremont Mining Co. of Forest Grove, Oreg. 
Mr. McKee. Well, he is probably upstairs. 

Mrs, Ernest Miller of the Elkhorn Ranch representing the Dude 
Ranchers Association. 


STATEMENT OF MRS, ERNEST MILLER, REPRESENTING THE DUDE 
RANCHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Miter. Senator Goldwater, you mentioned me as a repre- 
sentative of the Dude Ranchers Association which I really am as I 

ve been in the Dude Ranchers Association since its beginning in 
1925, but I am not going to go into that except this one point. 

The dude ranchers in their convention last fall approved of the basic 
principles in which the wilderness areas have been set aside, but the 
are ss little disturbed in section 3, the article in which I thi 
they use the term “commercial enterprises.” The dude ranchers feel 
there is some confusion about the bill, and needs to have more study. 

I am also representing the Wilderness Association of which I have 

n a member for some time, and also a member of the Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association here in Arizona. 
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My feeling about this whole matter is that what we have to do is 
to get together on the thing. It really isn’t as bad as each group seems 
to feel. One of the gentlemen this afternoon, I think it was one of the 
mining people, who talked about our freedoms, and after all, if we 
would have freedom looking for minerals, we should also have freedom 
to travel in wilderness areas and forestry in the manner we like. We 
don’t all want to go on motorcycles or on foot, but we all want to have 
freedom, Otherwise, everybody would go to opera or everybod 
would go to prize fights, and it would be too crowded, and I thi 
when we go into a discussion on wilderness areas being set aside for a 
small number of people, it is an absurd thing. It is for the cultural 
development of stip ocntaire as a whole. The people who have done 
that only a few times still feel the wilderness there is a part of their 
life, and the joy and spiritual advantages they have gotten from it 
as well as the sore backs and feet are worth a great deal to them as 
citizens of the United States. 

Also, I would like just to mention in the matter of water, which I 
don’t quite understand, and I have no feeling against this because 
we would be thrilled if we had some irrigation water, but I don’t quite 
understand the balance or the commonsense in our country raisin 
too much wheat which goes into sto or taking out of Arizona suc 
quantities of cotton which is not at all sure that cotton is important to 
our economy, I think we’ve got to use a terrific amount of common- 
sense and have everything in balance so our spiritual life and economic 
lives are in balance mi ae er, because after all if 2 percent of our land 
is going to make our lives and our children’s lives better, it seems to 
me we'd better live 2 percent a year less in eternity rather than take 
every bit of our resources, and if we are going to-have nothing in the 
end, we’d better have it sooner and enjoy it more before it comes. 

I would like to present for the record a statement on behalf of the 
Dude Ranchers Association. | 

Senator Gotpwarer. Thank you. The statement will printed at 
this point in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF THE DupDE RANCHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Dude Ranchers Association at its 88d Annual Convention held at Missoula, 
Mont., November 20, 21, 22, 1958, passed the following resolution, which we wish 
to go into the record at this hearing: 

Whereas the Dude Ranchers Association believes in the basic principles upon 
which wilderness areas have been set aside by order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of the Interior whereby such areas are to remain in their 
natural condition unspoiled by commercial development; and 

‘Whereas one of the basic principles of the constitution of the Dude Ranchers 
Association is to cooperate in the preservation of the national parks and forests 
and the wise conservation and protection of their wildlife: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association go on record as favoring legislation to give 
wilderness areas legal status, but cannot endorse the present wording of the 
National Wilderness Preservation Act in regard to the acquisition of lands and 
the indefinite use of the words “commercial enterprise” in the list of prohibitions. 
within wilderness areas. 


Senator Gotpwarer. Is Mr. McKee here now? All right. 


Is there a representative of the Arizona Farm Bureau present! 
Mr. Morrison. 
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STATEMENT OF MARVIN MORRISON, PRESIDENT, ARIZONA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Morrison. Senator Goldwater, I am president of the Arizona 
Farm Bureau Federation and I will be brief. 

The Arizona Farm Bureau Federation is a general farm organiza- 
tion consisting of 4,305 farm and ranch families. The headquarters 
are at 1016 North 32d Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 

At the last annual meeting of our federation in November of 1958, 
the voting delegates adopted the following resolution : 

Whereas a small, but outspoken, minority has recently advocated and urged 
the conversion of vast areas of the public domain (now open to multiple uses) 
into so-called wilderness areas devoid of roadways, sanitation or communication 
facilities, or fire or police protection ; and 

Whereas such wilderness areas, if created, would interfere with orderly pro- 

grams of land and watershed management and development; and would impair 
present public land uses for grazing, lumbering, and mining and would prohibit 
the use of such lands for transportation purposes and transmission line rights- 
of-way ; and 
“Whereas such wilderness areas, by reason of their inaccessibility and lack of 
facilities would neither be available nor suitable for recreational uses by the 
average vacationing American family but would be adapted only to that 
restricted minority whose life pattern and inclination require availability of vast 
areas of uninhabited and untended primeval domain for their pleasure, we 
recommend that— 

(1) No additional areas of the public lands of the United States should 
be withdrawn from use by the general public through establishment of 
wilderness areas. 

(2) In management. of the people’s property, first things be placed first 
and action be taken to attain full use of the public lands for production of 
water, food, timber, minerals, recreation, and other benefits which. can be 

. derived from a multiple use of such lands. 


Arizona has land classified as “wilderness areas, national park 
areas, primitive areas, and a national wildlife refuge and range.” 
This has enabled Arizona people to be familiar with areas so desig- 
nated. Arizona Farm Bureau has had committees.of land and water 
use for many years... These committees, composed of both farmers 
and cattlemen, have studied the various wilderness bills and we think 
it Is significant that there have been no groups in our organization 
who voiced support of legislative proposals to create a national wilder- 
ness preservation system. : 

ater is our most tone commodity. Atthe present time a t 
deal of research is being conducted to discover improved methods 
of increasing water yield from our watersheds, It appears that proper 
watershed management offers great possibilities for improving the 
critical water situation in our State. 

The mountainous aréas which would probably be set aside as wilder- 
hess areas are among the highest in water yielding potential, since 
they are the areas of highest precipitation. 

Manipulation of vegetation, which would be prohibited in desig- 
nated wilderness areas, is a major phase of the watershed researc 
program. Any measure which might jeopardize the maximum pos- 
sible yield of usable water would certainly be detrimental, if not 

rous, to the future economy of Arizona. 

Here in Arizona the great concentration of our population is in 

nonmountainous areas, such as the Salt River Valley. Here, 
when the summer sun makes outdoor activities somewhat less pleasant, 
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many thousands of us like to load up the family and head for the 
hills, for a brief 1- or 2-day respite from the heat. We like to take 
an improved highway into the pines, and once there to get slightly 
off the beaten packs bas do it by car. Most of us would seldom have 
the time, money, or inclination to take a pack trip into the wilderness, 
Even so, for those who can and want to, the present wilderness is still 
available. : 

For the great rsajority of those who take a “quickie” trip to the 
mountains, access roads are more important than pack trails, cam 
grounds more important than nature primeval, and sanitation facil- 
ities more important than untrammeled arroyos. 

We believe our Nation has sufficient acreage set aside as wilderness 
areas. This land is being administered by Federal agencies in a 
desirable manner. We believe present programs are adequate for 
the people in our country who appreciate and use. wilderness areas, 
The Arizona Farm Bureau Federation opposes Senate bill 1123. 

Thank you. 

Senator Gotpwater. Is Mr. McKee back? Do we have a repre- 
sentative from the Arizona Tax Research Association? Ido not have 
a name down. All right, do we have a representative from the 
ee of Arizona Cities and Towns? I don’t have a name down 
for that. - 

A Participant. They decided they would send a brief in, but would 
not appear. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Thank you very much. Anybody has the 
privilege of submitting statements, if they care to. 

Mr. Mark Gruber. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Gruber has filed his statement and asked that it 
be presented for the record. 

enator Gotowater. It will be printed at this point in the record. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MARK GRUBER, PRESIDENT OF THE ARIZONA HOTEL ASSOCIATION, ON 
BEHALF OF THE ARIZONA HOTEL ASSOCIATION, IN OPPOSITION TO 8. 1123 


On behalf of the Arizona Hotel Association, I, as president of the association, 
urge Congress not to enact 8. 1123, the wilderness bill. 

The tourist business is an important part of the economy of the State. It 
grosses $200 million a year, and the tourist is its backbone. The tourist business 
is not confined to winter visitors in the desert areas. The summer tourist business 
is important and it is made possible by the mountains and forests of Arizona. 

Areas attractive to the wilderness devotees are no less attractive to the 
ordinary citizen with limited time and money. If the wilderness advocates pre- 
vail, the rank and file tourists will be excluded. We understand that only 1 
percent of the touring public patronizes wilderness areas, The reason is obvious— 
no roads. The wilderness theory is a form of snobbery: Exclude the tourist— 
you can’t have a wilderness and the American tourist too. 

The citizens of Arizona and the citizens of the other 49 States are entitled to 
enjoy the beauties of the forests and mountain lands of Arizona. 


Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Bill Coxan of the Motel Association. 
Mr. Frank Knight, department of mineral resources. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK KNIGHT, DIRECTOR, ARIZONA 
DEPARTMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Knicur. Senator Goldwater, ladies and gentlemen, I will do 
as others have done and submit a statement and make a few comments. 
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I attended the hearing at Albuquerque. Isat through this one, and I 
have one point that has struck me particularly, and that is that all of 
the proponents of this bill seem to really think that the bill provides 
for multiple use and is confined to the present areas of wilderness. I 
think both of those are wrong ideas, and I would suggest that they 
study the bill more thoroughly . 

There is a pertinent figure which I have put into the statement that 
hasn’t been mentioned, and that is that 3014 percent of Arizona’s land 
is publicly owned lands, federally owned lands which are withdrawn 
at the present. In other words, 3014 percent of all the federally owned 
lands are withdrawn from multiple use. 

Now, my concept of multiple use is use of the same land by different 

ple. That was so in the uranium lands, and it was important that 
it was so or our uranium development which is so important to us 
today might not have taken place. 

In other words, if we had wilderness withdrawals in effect 5-years - 
ago, our uranium development might not have been where it is today 
because apepantioy would have been restricted. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a statement of Mr. Fred Gibbs and also 


Mr.Mitcham,ofTucson. — 
Senator Gotpwater. We will print your prepared statement at this 


point in the record. The statements of Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Mitcham 
will follow yours. 


(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK P. KNIGHT, D1rRecToR, ARIZONA DEPARTMENT OF MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


wy name is Frank P. Knight, director of the Arizona Department of Mineral 
esources. 

The wilderness bill, 8. 1123, inflexibly calls for the establishment of large, 
indefinite areas of inaccessibility for single purpose, wilderness use. 

Arizona and the other Western States have large areas of public lands. Their 
importance to the raw material and tourist industries, and consequently to the 
economies and welfare of these States is incalculably great. It demands that 
wilderness areas be definitely delimited after careful study by administering 
agencies and the public concerned; and that the setting aside of an area then 
be subject to congressional approval; instead of being subject to lack of tempo- 
rary congressional disapproval, as proposed in 8. 1123. 

Areas of wilderness should be kept intact for posterity when it is clear that 
such is the highest use for the land. But, the desirable uses for our public 
lands are many, and no areas should be set aside for single-purpose use before 
most careful consideration is given to all possible uses and to multiple use. One 
wonders if the bill’s proponents have considered the possibility, if not proba- 
bility, that its passage would result eventually in drastic, unwise reversal by: 
the Paneth, motorized recreationists who would resent their exclusion from 
Such areas. 

A majority of the proponents of S. 1123 apparently do not realize the impor- 
tance of multiple use of public lands. Certainly many of them do not under- 
stand its application, as evidenced by the frequent testimony that the former 
bill provided for multiple use of the proposed wilderness system, when the only 
basis for so testifying was a provision that the President could authorize and 
regulate mining and water conservation works. Anyone who thinks that the 
President would issue permits and regulations for mining here and there is 
unfamiliar with those existing regions where mining was to be allowed subject 
to meg There never has been any mining because the regulations never 
appeared. 

In 1955, mining gave up all of its surface rights upon future claims, and upon 
many claims then existing, except for the surface use necessary for mining pur- 
poses. It believes its former abuses have been largely corrected. If further 
regulation is needed to prevent an inconsiderate party from needless unsightly 
work in scenic areas, mining probably would go along with it. 
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But to practically prohibit mining or prospecting in the huge areas subject 
to 8. 1123, is unreasonable and decidedly objectionable. Proper mining, graz- 
ing, timbering, watershed, and most hunting, fishing, and other recreational 
uses get along pretty well. Why is the wilderness enthusiast against about 
all of them? And isn’t his principal objection the inroads being made by the 
motorized recreation seekers and their servicers, who yet are not aware of the 
bill’s proposal to exclude their motors and thus, for the most part, themselves? 

Let’s consider our public lands and the effect of the bill upon them. 

In 11 of the Western States, federally owned lands total 366 million acres.. 
An additional 86 million acres, almost entirely Indian lands, are federally 
controlled. 

Thirteen million, ninety nine thousands, three hundred and seventy seven 
acres of the 13,920,448 acres of wilderness, wild, roadless, and primitive areas 
established in the 48 States and administered by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
are within these 11 Western States. 

Therefore, 3.6 percent of the above 366 million acres of publie land is already 
established as wilderness type area. 

In addition, 22 million acres in these 11 Western States are reserved for 
national park areas and wildlife refuges. This is another 9.6 percent of the 
366 miilion acres, making a total of 13.2 percent of these federally owned lands. 
already set aside for the wilderness enthusiast. How much does he want? 

Furthermore, how much should he have? In 1956, his group made less than 
1 percent of a total of 53 million recreational visits to the national forests, yet & 
pereent of the 180 million acres of national forests now constitutes 82 wilder- 
ness, wild, roadless, and primitive areas. 

Arizona has the following acreages : 
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Arizona’s federally owned lands are as follows: 





a ne ccaisubnateneemmennnindahvaebauamiinatel 12, 908, 078: 
I ee Bsn oo cathioettanncederinten inne abba biiiienties 1, 481, 302 
I tat elhnibiotck adoek Remsen eiiliiadin 8, 543, 057 
Power, reclamation, flood control__..-.---_-_.--..-_--.----~----+-- 
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Ne iota coca htc Hiner ahha nile eye neniemiacteeiave teenie ir oamieidaetel 32, 561, 685. 





Of these federally owned lands, the following are reserved for special use : 
National parks and historic sites_..........._.._------.---_-..------ 1, 481, 302 
eT eee eats 1, 209, 901 
Re ee icriseinuiaidersddvienigerin> aiemebs 1, 596, 509. 
Wilderness, wild and primitive areas..........._.........._-_---- 710, 673. 
Rr OO a iii iid etic ice nlppidiboribined ei eniiidindedihtiiinoiin 8, 548, 067 
Power, reclamation, flood control_..........-.-..--_--.----------.- 1, 393, 474 

Total (30.5 percent of the total) -.._-----.__...-----_------- 9, 984, 916 


It would be decidedly adverse to Arizona’s and the Nation’s interests to allow 
further reservations for single-purpose use unless it were clearly and definitely 
established that the reservation proposed the highest use and that multiple use 
would be detrimental to those interests. And even then, flexibility should be 
provided. 

Not so many years ago uranium was comparatively worthless. It could have 
been serious if uranium prospectors had been shut out of publie lands now sought 
through 8. 1123 for wilderness areas. 
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The need to utilize lands to yield maximum benefit therefrom will become 
greater and greater. Most of the public lands subject to being set aside for 
single purpose wilderness use under 8, 1123 will have higher future use. And 
there is no telling when that higher use might demonstrate itself in a particular 
area, because there is no area in Arizona that can be said to be without possibility 
of a mineral deposit of high value beneath the surface. 

The proposal of S. 1123 to set up a National Wilderness Preservation Council, 
shows the single purpose thinking behind the wilderness bill. This Council 
would have no direct or indirect administrative jurisdiction over any unit of the 
proposed wilderness system. It has the earmarks of a lobbying body. Members 
‘would receive no salary but would be allowed expense of meeting attendance. 
‘The Government would put up $100,000 annually for expenses, including a secre- 
tary, and wilderness enthusiasts could make tax free contributions for promotion 
of wilderness areas. This Council would receive from originating agencies 
copies of all wilderness regulations and of wilderness reports submitted to Con- 


ess. 

The U.S. Forest Service has objected to provisions for such a council, as well 
as to other provisions of the bill for which it has expressed a desire for greater 
flexibility and latitude. 

Congress, in the summer of 1957, created the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission and empowered it to select an Advisory Council of 25 mem- 
bers. 

Senator Neuberger, a chief sponsor of national wilderness preservation system 
legislation, is a member of this Commission. Wilderness consideration is among 
the Commission’s duties. It is logical to await the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions before enactment of wilderness legislation. 

The wilderness bill, S. 1128, strikes at the heart of the multiple use principle. 
This principle is generally accepted as necessary and advisable in the admin- 
istration of public lands. The bill would grant special protection to a single 
purpose use of large areas and would establish a precedent thereby. 

There is no evidence of present need of setting aside more wilderness areas 
for single use. The Forest Service has said that there is no appreciable wilder- 
ness attrition. Therefore, there is little foundation for alarm or for present 
pressure for actidn. The drastic, inflexible provisions of bill 8. 1123 appear 
ill advised. 

With 30.5 percent of its federally owned lands already withdrawn, Arizona 
wants no further inroads upon its public lands with exclusion of mining, grazing, 
mass recreation, timbering or other uses vital to its present and future economy 
and welfare. 

If after due consideration, it is decided to set aside wilderness areas restricted 
as provided in 8. 1123 such areas should be delimited and any withdrawal of 
over 5,000 acres should be approved by Congress. 

Arizona mining is opposed to 8. 1123 for the above and other reasons. 


STATEMENT OF FRED Gipss, MINING ENGINEER, PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


I was born and raised in the northern Michigan bush on the shores of Lake 
Superior. I am a mining engineer and have devoted practically all of my life 
to exploration work in the mining industry. Because of the nature of the 
work, most of my time has been spent roaming the wilderness areas of our 
Western States, Mexico, Canada, and the tropical jungles of South America and 
atthe love the wilderness and its wildlife, and my chief hobby is hunting 

ng. 

I note with considerable concern the proposed establishment of a wilderness 
area system as provided for in Senate bill 1123. As with the proposed estab- 
lishment of any new bureau in our already overloaded system of Government 
bureaus, one needs to question the motives of the proponents of such legislation 
and the objectives sought by it. Are these objectives paramount to all others, 
and more desirable than all others, in endeavoring to provide for our people 
the ultimate in well-being and happiness? Could not these same objectives be 
available to the people without the establishment of a wilderness area system? 
dey rvitions of a lifetime spent in the wilderness areas convince me that 

Consideration of the probable thinking of the proponents of this legislation 
leads one inevitably to the conclusion that their thoughts are motivated by 
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two theories: first, that if this legislation is not passed, that natural scenic 
beauty here in the West is going to be destroyed; and, second, that wildlife in 
wilderness areas will not and cannot tolerate the presence of human beings 
and in consequence will disappear. These theories will not stand up to the 
observable and demonstrable facts in the matter. As proof of this, permit me 
to recite a few instances of my personal experiences. 

As a kid 60 years ago in the northern Michigan bush I was greatly interested 
in the wildlife and I remember that sight of an occasional deer or black bear 
was an exciting event. These animals were not at all abundant. Now, 60 
years later, as yearly trips back to the old home have shown, after much of the 
bush has been cut down to make way for dairy farms, and with an increase in 
population, the deer have increased to the point where they are a scourge to 
the farmers, and the bear are really a menace even in the outskirts of many 
of the towns. This big increase in wildlife has come about in spite of the fact 
that over 100,000 tourists roam the area in the summer months and almost 
that number of hunters invade the area from southern Michigan and the 
Chicago-Milwaukee area in the fall hunting season. These facts disprove the 
theory that wildlife and humans cannot get along together. 

Another instance, in Copper Basin about 10 miles south of Prescott, Fred 
Schemmer operates a copper mine. Copper Basin is a brush covered, almost 
uninhabitated area. Schemmer’s operation necessitates the operation of noisy 
air compressors and heavy ore-hauling trucks and calls for heavy blasting both 
underground and on surface. The mine crew eats lunch in the change room, 
and a couple of years ago a deer made a habit of coming within some 50 feet 
or so of the change room to feed on the food scraps thrown out by the miners, 
One day she failed to show up, and investigation revealed her partly eaten body 
about 100 feet away. She had been killed by a mountain lion. Now, accord- 
ing to theory, that deer and that lion should have been frightened completely 
away from the area by the heavy blasting and noisy engines. But they weren't. 
I have watched the same sort of thing with quail. At the Hackberry Mine near 
Mayer which I once operated, they came in by the hundreds to drink water 
pumped from the mine and to eat food scraps thrown out by the miners. They 
were not there prior to the initiation of mining, and they disappeared when the 
operation ceased. . 

Here in Prescott I live almost in the center of the town and for years have 
tried to raise a small piece of lawn, but the inroads of rabbits and skunks have 
practically nullified my efforts. On moonlight nights my wife and I stand in 
the living room window and watch them work, and turning on of the outside 
lights doesn’t disturb them a bit. And the neighbors all around have numerous 
dogs. Wildlife does tolerate man, and even thrives in his presence. 

I could cite numerous other of my experiences proving this same point, as I 
am sure thousands of other people can here in the West. I am always amused, 
when showing eastern friends our Arizona scenery, by the inevitable question, 
“But where are these range cattle that we hear so much about, we haven’t seen 
any.” Of course they haven’t, but according to theory the raising of cattle 
messes up the scenery. 

Now, to turn to what is perhaps a more serious phase of this question and one 
which points up the business of the most good to the most people, I would like 
to cite the classic example provided by the exploitation of uranium deposits on 
the Colorado plateau. That wild and beautiful area certainly fills to the ulti- 
mate the definition of the type of country that would be included in any wilder- 
ness area system. Imagine what our position would be today, if, under some 
such legislation as 8. 1123, the plateau had been withdrawn from mineral entry 
some 10 or 12 years ago. No one can question but what under those circum- 
stances, and even with special provisions in the law, the discovery and exploita- 
tion of tranium on the plateau would have been delayed to the point, where 
we would now be sitting ducks for Mr. Khrushchev. Who among us is foolish 
enough to believe that he wouldn’t have taken advantage of the situation? We 
wouldn’t now be worrying about the preservation of wildlife because we wouldn't 
be around to worry about anything. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the people in the East and Midwest who 
are now in favor of this legislation should be given the honest facts and not & 
lot of silly theories. I feel that the proposed legislation is not only completely 
unnecessary, but is actually dangerous to our future welfare. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS W. MITCHAM, GEOLOGIST AND MINING ENGINEER, 
Tucson, ARIZ. 


I wish to plead that S. 1123 be firmly rejected. The bill is not only contrary 
to the interests of the mineral industry but also to our national economy and 
even to national security. 

Most of my career, beginning in the late 1930’s has been devoted to mining 
exploration. I have done this specialized type of work for major mining com- 
panies, for small organizations, and for Government agencies. From observa- 
tion and experience, I know that geologists can predict approximate locations of 
future discoveries. I also know that we are quite limited in this ability, serving 
only to reduce risk. Major discoveries often are made to the surprise of every- 
one, in some cases including the ones making the discovery. 

Thus, every acre of our public lands may have at least some potential for 
some mineral, even where our present wisdom (?) might indicate otherwise. 
Every acre is hunting ground. Numerous teams of exploration geologists from 
the mineral industries, numerous individual geologists, and thousands of pros- 
pectors are continually hunting. 

Our discovery rate during this decade, perhaps as fabulous as that for any 
decade in our history, documents the results of these efforts. A new billion 
dollar (plus) mining district at Grants, N. Mex., which changes our domestic 
uranium situation from one of critical shortage to one of excess; the major 
new Aneth oilfield on the Utah-Arizona line; major new copper discoveries on 
the outskirts of Tucson, Ariz.—to name only some of the most outstanding ones 
- the Southwest alone—these are examples of new discoveries during the last 
10 years. 

These discoveries are obviously of critical importance in many respects. Yet 
any one of them or perhaps several of them could have been prevented by 
poorly advised public land withdrawals. With the reward incentive removed, 
exploration fervor and activity on withdrawn areas are reduced to almost zero. 
Special provisions in 8. 1123 to allow prospecting in specific areas on applica- 
tion (and approval) will not correct the situation; in effect, the incentive is 
removed. 

Public lands should be withdrawn from mineral entry only when critical 
economic factors demand such action. While I share the feelings of wilderness 
enthusiasts, I know that our national interests will be harmed by provisions of 
the proposed bill. Our national parks provide a last stronghold of wilderness 
when needed. For the present and for a century ahead, the West provides 
wilderness unlimited outside the national parks under present laws. ‘This, also, 
I know as a wilderness prospecting enthusiast. 


Senator Gorpwater. Mr. Glenn Taylor. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN TAYLOR, NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr, Taytor. I just wanted to stand up and be counted with those 
who are in favor of the basic principles of this bill. I think our prob- 
lem is to hang on to what we have. I think we have seen very penny 
pressure on the Mount Baldy area, and in the next few years—and 
just wanted to stand up and be counted. 

mator Gotpwater. He represents the National Rifle Association. 
Mr. Tayxor. I was just appearing as an individual. 
Senator Gorpwarer. It was a pleasure to have you, Glenn. 
have no name here for the Magma Copper Co. Anybody from 
t organization? 
_ Likewise, I haye no name from the Miami Copper Co. | 
wen mat iaet They combined their statements with Mr. Morris and 
- Neal, i$ 
Senator Gorpwater. Thank you. 
Mr. Jack Neal of Globe. 


Mr. Taytor. That was included in the Globe Chamber of Com- 
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Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Pullen. 

A Partictpant. He couldn’t be here. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Al Brown, Arizona Automobile Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Strona. Al Brown has filed a statement. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Douglas, Arizona farmer. 

Has Mr. McKee come back? Mr. McKee, I ee you had gone 
to Oregon. We were going to regret your leaving. A pleasure to have 
you down here with us. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. McKEE, CHIEF GEOLOGIST, FREMONT 
MINING CO. 


Mr. McKee. Thank you Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. You represent the Fremont Mining Co.? 

Mr. McKer. Yes, sir, I am representing the Fremont Mining Co. I 
am their chief geologist, and I might add, I was urged to attend this 
hearing by Phil Hollsworth who is the commissioner of mimes for the 
State of Alaska. 

My name is John P. McKee and I reside in Forest Grove, Oreg. I 
have been in mineral exploration for 20 years, beginning as a prospec- 
tor in Alaska in the thirties and at present as chief geologist for the 
Fremont Mining Co. of Duluth, Minn. The Fremont Co. is a partner- 
ship of businessmen formed to search for new deposits of valuable 
minerals. Today I speak not only for my company, but also for the 
individual prospector, the small companies, and for the larger firms 
who prospect for, and develop, this Nation’s raw materials, 

For the past 5 years, with Fremont and an earlier related company 
we have been active in the mountainous coastal regions of Alaska a: 
British Columbia and in a number of localities in the continental 
United States. In 1959 we again plan to work in Alaska, using boat, 
airplane, and helicopter to penetrate into previously unexplored terri- 
tory with technically trained and suitably equipped men, in wild and 
primitive areas where the mineral potential has still to be determined. 

We hear a great deal these days about the vast untapped mineral 
resources of Aisakk. If the Nation as a whole, and the economy of our 
49th State in particular, is to benefit from the development and op- 
eration of mines and oil fields yet to be found within its boundaries, 
it is mandatory that the potential resources do not remain forever 
watnged. The oil industry has recently made valuable finds in Alaska 
which may become extremely important to the State and National 
economies. The development of these fields and the quest for new 
ones is dependent upon lands being open to search rather than with- 
‘drawn for single use wilderness purposes. For metallic minerals such 
as copper, lead, zinc, nickel, etc., the promise is certainly there, but 
workable — of these important minerals are as yet largely 
undiscovered. 

_Exploration for metallic minerals, as well as the other varieties is 4 
highly speculative and long-term endeavor. It is also one of many 
vital steps in supplying our industrial economy with its ever-increas- 
ing demands for raw materials. If large land areas of unknown min- 
eral potential are withdrawn from mineral entry, or if the present 
system of mineral entry becomes unnecessarily encumbered by restric- 
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tive new legislation, our Nation’s industries can then turn increasingly 
to foreign sources for the metals needed to maintain productivity. _ 

The sparse population of Alaska and the vastness of its wild public 
domain make this new State a peculiarly susceptible target for large- 
scale land withdrawals for restricted purpose use by the 
controlling Federal departments. A recent case in point is the May 9, 
1958, withdrawal of 1,820,000 acres to establish the Kodiak Wildlife 
Refuge to protect bears. Prospecting and mining rights were si- 
multaneously withdrawn. This refuge, the equivalent of 70 by 40 
square miles in area, will now remain unexplored and undeveloped. 

In one of our Eastern States the preservation of a State wilderness 
park area is preventing the evaluation of a mineral deposit that could 
in all probability be a producing mine today were it not for the park 
restriction. The region is depressed economically,:is sparsely popu- 
lated, and could most certainly stand to have a mine payroll and its 
attendant benefits. Oddly enough, this deposit is situated just far 
enough from existing roads so that only a few deer hunters ever pass 
that way, and that quite briefly. 

It has been my experience that mineral prospecting in remote and 
wild areas does not harm the wilderness value of the country. Indeed, 
it is often difficult to relocate the faint traces of your own former ac- 
tivity when you are expressly searching for them. 

Concerning the mines themselves, they are few and far between 
and the areal extent of even a large mine is insignificant in terms of 
acres, valuable in terms of productivity, and unique in nature. They 
would be purely local, and widely dispersed centers of human activity 
in the enormous wilderness of Alaska. 

I have personally flown by helicopter and airplane through so many 
thousands of square miles of true wilderness in Alaska and British 
Columbia that I can say with some feeling that the sight of any sign 
of human activity, even an abandoned trapper’s shack, can be an ex- 
ating event. 

To welcome the State of Alaska into the country by arbitrarily 
withdrawing its potential livelihood, prohibiting the multiple use of 
its greatest resource, the land, deterring the influx of capital, would 
seem a cardinal blow to its development and ambitions as a State. 

The Territorial Department of Mines of Alaska has been vigorous: 
and outspoken in opposing the broad, all-inclusive powers of land 
withdrawal and implicit powers of halting or harassing mineral entry 
that are contained in S. 1123. We most emphatically endorse the stand 
taken by them in these specific matters. 

_ In conclusion, we believe most strongly that passage of S. 1123 in 
its present form would create restrictions harmful to the business of 
prospecting and mining: that such restrictions are crippling to the 
economy in peacetime, could be disastrous in war. I believe’ that this 
1s particularly true when applied to the new State of Alaska, where 
commercial development is so sorely needed, and the potential so great. 

Thank you. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you very much for being with us. 

We have Mr. Melvin Crosby of Springerville; is Mr. Crosby here? 

. Crosby is chairman of the Apache Soil Conservation District. 
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STATEMENT OF MELVIN CROSBY, CHAIRMAN, APACHE SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Mr. Crossy. Senator Goldwater, I think that my statement is filed 
and I don’t know as I would care to take any more time to say I feel 
there has been quite a repetition of the thoughts that I had, but I do 
feel very strongly to urge you to oppose this in every way possible. 

Thank you, 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you very much. 

F. W. Greenwald in the room? Mr. Greenwald is president of the 
‘Maricopa Sportsmen’s Council. 


STATEMENT OF F. W. GREENWALD, PRESIDENT, MARICOPA 
SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


Mr. Greenwaxp. I am F. W. Greenwald, president of the Sports- 
men’s Council, which has 16 clubs and over 2,000 members and their 
families. If I might take 2 or 3 additional minutes, Senator, I would 
like to comment and implement. 

You mentioned your home and the jeeps that plowed it up. The 
Senator’s home is up on the hill, and I can assure you he has some 
real gentlemen there because all he would have to do is throw one 
beer can out and it would land in my backyard. Each morning I sit 
at the breakfast table and look up at the Senator, and I hope I will be 
able to always look up to the Senator. 

There is a wash that separates us, and each of the last two seasons 
I have stopped a number of hunters, both shotgun and rifle, and it 
might well be that I have stopped someone from shooting out a win- 
dow of your lovely home. I mention this because the Sportsmen’s 
Club of this State are the ones that fought for hunters’ safety legis- 
lation, and we were almost alone in this fight. The cattlegrowers and 
others interested were invited to participate. We had five or six 
meetings. The cattlemen only sent a representative on one occasion. 
We are still fighting for it, and a good many of our clubs have stand- 
ing rewards for reporting acts of vandalism on the part of hunters 
and fishermen. 

Your statement that a test should be made before they should be 
allowed to go into the field—we have tests today for drivers of auto- 
mobiles, but it is very unsatisfactory as witnessed by the increasing 
death rate on our highways. 

Education is the only solution to this particular problem, and this 
we are trying to do as an organized group. One of the things that 
we are doing is called Operation Cleanup in this State and the Mari- 
copa Sportsmen’s Council has literally taken thousands of beer cans, 
whisky bottles, and so forth off the highways and out of the lakes in 
this State. 

Just a couple of weeks ago, when another fellow and I had a boat- 
load of beer cans and somebody was yelling from the shore, I said, 
“Who is it over there?” and he said, “I think it is Vic Corbell or one 
of those boys.” And I said, “What is he hollering about?” and he 
said, “I think he is yelling dump the water back in the lake.” . And I 
hope the chamber of commerce man from Glendale is here because we 
have cleaned up in many areas. 
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Now, I beg of ‘the Senator to modify his statement that the advo- 
cates of this bill are cluttering up the countryside, and I will send him 
documentary evidence this is not so, and hope that he enters it into 
the record. 

Senator Gotpwater. The statement that I made about cluttering up 
the countryside pertained to Idaho and not to Arizona. I know of 
the work your organization has been doing to put better forest. or 
outdoor manners into the people, but I have seen areas that were vir- 
gin areas 10 years ago opened up by one trail, and they are literally 
cluttered up with beer cans and whisky bottles. 

I am very happy.with the situations around this State. I think we 
are getting someplace by cleaning up our forests. Even those people 
who come down and barbecue steaks on the back of our propentl 
My reference was to the areas in Idaho, and if we only had the time, I 
would take you up there. 

Mr. Greenwatp. Thanks for your recognition that we are getting 
someplace. It seems we have a long fight in this State in this respect. 

Senater Gotpwater. This matter of a test, I would apply not only 
to prospective campers, but certainly proaperanen purchasers of guns, 
I would like to see a course established where a man has to take a gun 
and strip it and go through a fence and through the brush. We have 
some 70,000 hunters in this State, and when I was a kid a hunter was 
hard to find. You and I know people that go camping that look on 
the forest as their backyard and they clutter up the outdoors as their 
own backyard. I would like to see education in this. If we are 

oing to preserve the outdoors, it is going to be individual groups, not 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. GreeNwap. We have in our Hunters’ Safety Code, it isn’t 
mandatory, but it could be, those between the ages of 10 and 12, they 
must pass this course, which in itself is a test. The law is there if 
the game and fish commission want to implement it to require such a 
course for each new licensed person and I think the day is rapidly 
coming when that will be necessary. 

I would just like to cite an incident of about nine of our members 
hiking into Thunder River. You no longer can take a horse into 
Thunder River. The first day in Thunder River was spent cleaning 
up garbage and the next 2 days we were able to enjoy the area. 

e members of the Maricopa Sportsmen’s Council wholeheartedly 
endorse the National Wilderness Preservation Act. The patience and 
statesmanship of the sponsors is to be commended, but the time for 
action is at hand. The wilderness areas of our Nation must be pro- 
tected now, not tomorrow, for tomorrow they will disappear. 

The opponents of this measure constantly stress that development 
of these areas will be curtailed. Their sole interest is in the monetary 

in that might be wrung from the last standing ground of Mother 

ature. Our Creator has been replaced by the dollar sign. 

What is needed is legislation that thinks of the people, that fulfills 
& spiritual need that cannot be bought, bribed, or stolen. This the 
wilderness bill will do in setting aside about 2 percent of America as a 
sanctuary just like the first Americans found it. 

It is ey and it would be redundant to repeat all the attri- 
butes of this legislation or to answer its critics. The committee in its 
many hearings has well covered that ground. ; 
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Here in Arizona the same old arguments have been brought out 
against this bill as have been espo in other sections of the country. 
Permit me, in the cause of accuracy, to place before you some facts 
that answer these arguments and prove that this bill will not be detri- 
mental to the economy or development of this State: 

(1) Arizona wilderness areas include 7,134,292 acres which is less 
than 10 percent of the total area of the State. Out of Arizona’s total 
of 113,900 square miles, only 11,147 would be preserved as wilderness 
under this measure. 

(2) Six of the areas in Arizona to be given protection by this bill 
‘are already in the national park system and not available for any com- 
mercial use. Of the other areas, nine are all within national forests 
and have for a long time been set aside by the Forest Service for 
special protection. "The wilderness bill would require further studies 
of four of these areas before they become permanent units of the 
wilderness system. Two of the areas are game ranges protected by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and six are on Indian lands 
which are not likely to be included in a wilderness system and then 
only if the Indians so decide. 

3) Not one single blade of grass now being utilized by Arizona 
stockmen will be denied them upon the passage of this act. 

(4) No areas now open to lumbering in Arizona are affected. 

(5) A special provision in the bill safeguards State water laws and 
the bill has been amended to provide that water reservoir construction 
can be built. This clause is greatly appreciated by those of us in the 
Southwest where water is so precious. 

One minor change that might be suggested in S. 1123, page 11(f), 
line 14 after the word hearing, is to insert: (in the vicinity of the area 
affected). 

In closing and on behalf of all of the membership of the affiliated 
organizations I represent, and I daresay the sportsmen of Maricopa 
County and the State of Arizona, we thank you in being permitted to 
testify here today. It was truly a great vestige of democracy to be 
able to do so. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you, Mr. Greenwald, and I want to 
again reiterate what I have said in the past many times that I don’t 
think there is a great deal of difference in the ultimate purpose of this 


legislation. I think it is only a matter of how we go about it, and my 


own personal feeling is we have the machinery today to do it. I 
don’t want to see any more Federal agencies created. That is where 
we differ. 

Mr. Elliot Barker of Santa Fe. 
’ Mr. Barxer. Mr. Chairman, I am representing two organizations 
with instructions from three others to speak for them. I would like 
to file the statement:of New Mexico Wildlife and Conservation Asso- 
ciation without reading it. 

Senator Gotpwaterr. The statements you file will follow your oral 
presentation. 

Mr. Barker. I would like to read my own statement which may run 
over the allotted time, and then file the other two. 

Senator Gotpwater. You may do that. 
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STATEMENT OF ELLIOT BARKER, SANTA FE, N. MEX. 


Mr. Barker. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I consider it a 
great privilege to be able to testify in behalf of Senate bill 1123. 

The wilderness preservation bill, S. 1123, is one with which all the 
people—North, South, East, and West—are concerned. In evaluat- 
ing testimony on the bill it seems to me two dominant items should be 
kept clearly in mind. First, that the national forests, national parks, 
wildlife refuges, etc., are, in fact, public property. They belong to 
all the people. ‘Whatever uses are made of them ‘= private or com- 
mercial interests is not a right, but a granted privilege mippgeed to be 
compatible with the public’s best interests. Second, what are the 
ulterior motives of the organized commercial interests that are so 
vigorously opposing the bill? Might it not bea case of wanting to 
maintain the status quo so that despoiling the few remaining wil- 
derness areas through commercialization will be greatly facilitated? 

Recent hearings on S. 4028 served well to bring out the need for 
wilderness preservation legislation. Not only is this true of testi- 
mony favoring the bill, but even more so of the testimony opposing it. 
The fact that highly organized private commercial interests—stock- 
men, lumbermen, miners, gas and oil men, dam and road builders— 
are opposing it is certainly suggestive of what will happen to the wil- 
derness areas if they are not given legislative protection. 

The national forest wilderness system, which has been the pepcine 
target of the opposition, is comprised of some 80 units of wilderness, 
wild and primitive areas embracing about 14 million acres. That is 
only 8 percent. of the total national forest area and is not excessive, 
But it should be remembered that it is the very last 8 percent not now 
open to commercialization by. those interests under Forest Service 
regulation. Surely, we can afford to reserve 8 percent for educational, 
scientific, recreational, scenic, conservation, and watershed pu 
in primeval condition for use and enjoyment of present and future 
generations as wilderness.. When I was a kid if 1 presumed to help 
apie to the last bit of food on a platter, my mother would say, 


ou are dy. 

I would like to clear up a few items upon which there seems to 
be widespread misunderstanding due to grossly erroneous informa- 
tion that has been broadcast by some ophnene of the bill. 


(1) It -has often been stated that the bill will prohibit all grazing 
of livestock on national forest wilderness areas. That is not so. 
Instead S. 1123 specifically provides that grazing may be continued 
where such practices have already been established. 

(2) Testimony on S, 4028 at Albuquerque was to the effect that 
all control of predatory animals would be prohibited thus maki 
an undesirable breeding place for such animals from which to sprea 
and depredate on livestock. Neither S. 4028 nor S. 1123 says any- 
ming to that effect at all. Predators are not mentioned. Control of 
pret ao will not be prohibited any more than hunting and fishing 
will be, 

(8) It is charged that passage of the wilderness preservation bill 
will add vast areas of National Forest lands to the wilderness sys- 
tem. That is not so either. Its passage will not add one single 
«ere of land to the existing systems. It will make it far more diffi- 
cult to add new lands or create new wilderness acreas than it is 
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now, and the same is true of eliminating parts of all of wilderness 
areas from the system. 

(4) It is constantly alleged that wilderness areas are used by only 
a very few people. New Mexico legislator stated in a public meet- 
ing that only 3,600 persons used all of the 80 odd wilderness areas 
last year. Such statements are preposterous. Many, many people 
use them. There were over 5,000 persons used the Pecos ie 
in New Mexico last year. I personally saw over 200 riders 
and hikers on the Bridger wilderness area in Wyoming during a 12- 
day trip, and have had similar experiences on several other areas. 

(5) Some people testified in previous hearings that ‘wilderness 
areas are for a few very rich people only, and that others cannot 
afford to use them. Such allegations are completely without any 
basis of facts. Wilderness trips of varying types are among. the 
cheapest vacations one can take. Drive to road’s end and hike in 
for a day and it costs nothing. Backpack, as many do, for a few 
days to a week, and $1 to $1.50 for food will cover the cost. Three or 
more hikers with horse-transported camping outfit will run from $3 
to $4 each per day. A horseback pack trip without service crew 
costs about $8 per day, and with horse wrangler perhaps $10. One 
can’t stay at a hotel and twiddle his thumbs for that. The deluxe, 
American Forestry Association-sponsored wilderness trail rides cost 
only $18 to $20 per day. The outfitter furnishes everything, except 
bedrolls—horses, saddles, tents, wranglers, packers, good food, cooks, 
etc., and the association furnishes a doctor and a representative to 
supervise the 12-day trips. Try to get by on that at Sun Valley, 
Palm Beach, Las Vegas, or Miami. My hotel bill was more than that 
in New York recently. | 

I wish to make it clear that this statement is my own, and does not 
pretend to represent any organization. Although I am a member 
of several organizations who strongly favor the wilderness bill, they 
are competent to speak for themselves. My background, however, 
does enable me to speak on this subject from a diversity of view- 
points. Ranch-raised, I then served 10 years in the U.S. Forest 
Service as ranger and forest supervisor. I resigned and ranched for 
11 years, summering my cattle on the Pecos wilderness area. Next 
I had charge of wildlife and predatory animal control on a 360,000- 
acre ranch and game preserve. 

From 1931 to 1953 I was State game warden of New Mexico (head 
of department of game and. fish). I retired in 1953 but remained 
active in the field of conservation and outdoor recreation. I have 
ridden horseback thousands of miles in wilderness areas, and cam 
in them hundreds of times. From May to November 1958 I straddled 
a horse over 500 miles of wilderness trails and slept in my bedroll 
45 nights. I might add to my accomplishments of things that I have 
been called, today was the first time I was ever called an “immature 
dreamer” who is sponsoring the wilderness bill. I have sponsored it 
from the very beginning, starting about 20 years ago, but I have never 
been called an “immature dreamer” or “thinker” until today. 

It has been my privilege to be the American Forestry Association’s 
representative on ten 12-day wilderness trail rides in five different 
States, and have been on five other rides sponsored by the association. 
Thus I have been in close contact with some 300 of these wilderness 
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trail riders. They are of all ages, from all over the country, of all 
walks of life and financial status. There are schoolteachers, nurses, 
pilots, retired military men, technicians, a doctor from Switzerland, 
newsmen, secretaries, typists, scientists, chemists, doctors, businessmen, 
Girl Scout directors, students, farmers, housewives, filling station op- 
erators, engineers and, believe it or not, fumbermen and ranchers. Most 
of these types of people certainly are not in the rich or even well-to-do 
class. Yet they regularly go on these wilderness trail ride trips to 
get away from the hubbub, stresses and tensions of modern life and 
enjoy a vacation in the midst of scenic grandeur remote from clanking 
noises, glaring lights and the smell of gasoline. 

Over 3,600 persons have participated in these American Forestry 
Association sponsored trail rides. The miles they have traveled 





placed end to end would reach the moon and back, or gird the earth 


at the equator 20 times. Yet these rides constitute only a tiny frac- 
tion of the use made of wilderness areas for a high class, distinctive 
type of recreation. There are many times more privately outfitted 
trips, to say nothing of the thousands of hikers, backpackers, and horse- 
back riders who go into wilderness areas on their own to vacation, 
hunt and fish under primeval conditions. 

One of the greatest necessities for maintaining a wilderness system 
is for the educational and recreational benefits of our young people— 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H clubs, school groups, family groups and 
many others. Such a trip is a real highlight in their young lives. 
It does them a world of good to see what a piece of God’s great country 
looks like in its pristine beauty unspoiled by man. My observation, 
in more than a half century of experience, is that nothing does young 
folks as much good as a pack-in camp trip into a wilderness area. 
Young folks who do that sort of thing do not get into trouble. I 


‘know a grandmother who several times each summer takes her four 


gear teen and often others on horseback rides deep into the 
ecos wilderness. If more people would do that sort of thing they 
could stop griping so much about juvenile delinquency. Yet some 
would deprive our youth of that God-given, inspiring, educational 
privilege. I-am convinced that unless the wilderness system is per- 
petuated by act of Congress it will gradually be destroyed. 
Without legislative sanction, pressures will be exerted first here, 
then there, to reduce sizes, cut off a corner, build a road, cut a block 
of timber, establish summer homes, and so forth, and erode the system 
away until nothing is left. There is a report just out by an organi- 
zation called the New Mexico Land Resources Association which says 
that 65 percent of New Mexico national forests is nontimber produc- 
ing, and recommends such areas (except interstate stream watersheds 
of high oe be eliminated, turned over to the State and _sold. 
Watershed values, except on interstate streams, is disregarded. If 
they would do that to the national forests, which the public cherishes 
so much, what wouldn’t they do to the wilderness areas? I strongly 
ome the tail would go with the hide. 
he great bulk of the national forest wilderness areas are in alpine 
country of extremely high value for watershed purposes. If there 
were no other reasons, that alone would justify keeping them in their 
primeval condition for maximum water benefits considering perma- 
nence, stability, and quality of waterflow. Remember, dam building 
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and mining are provided for where the overall public. benefit. is 


paramount. 

There is much more to say, but I will conclude with this little poem. 
The “Arizona Highways” thought well enough of it to pay me a con- 
siderable price for it. 


PERCEPTION Lost 


His eyes are dim who cannot see a mountain’s purple majesty. 
His ears are deaf who cannot hear love songs of birds in spring of year. 

His feel is numb who never seeks a mountain breeze to cool his cheeks. 

-His soul is dead who gets no thrills from rocks and woods and templed hills. 
He who no wilderness has trod has missed a chance to walk with God. 


Thank you. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barker. Mr. Secretary, I have here three telegrams, one from 
New Mexico Council of Izaak Walton League; one from the Espanola 
Valley Chapter of the Izaak Walton League; and one from the Los 
Alamos Chapter of the Izaak Walton League in which they have 
asked me to speak for them. 

I have spoken and if you will attach this to my report, thank you. 
We also have the statement of the Pueblo Chamber of Commerce. 

' Senator Gotpwater. They will all be printed. 

(The statements and telegrams follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE New Mexico WILDLIFE AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, INc. 


This association representing the organized sportsmen of New Mexico made 
certain recommendations for improvement of S. 4028. We are happy to note 
that most of them have been incorporated in the new bill 8. 1123. 

Almost without exception the membership of the New Mexico W.C.A. is 
highly favorable to wilderness preservation. We believe wilderness preserva- 
tion should be an established policy of this country backed by legislative sanc- 
tion. We do not believe that a mere administrative policy gives either the 
present, or much less, future generations the proper insurance for perpetua- 
tion of a national forest wilderness system. It would be a national disgrace 
to fail to preserve an adequate system of wilderness areas for the future. 

As to the Wilderness Préservation Council provided for in the bill, we feel 
that in a purely advisory capacity without administrative authority it can 
be of valuable service in the collection and publication of wilderness informa- 
tion. On'the other hand, the Council is not necessary to a good wilderness Dill. 
The imperative thing is that there be set up an adequate wilderness system 
to meet the needs of present and future generations for educational, scientific, 
conservation, recreational and scenic uses. The need for such areas for edu- 
cational and recreational use and enjoyment of boys and girls cannot be over- 
emphasized, and let us not forget that boys and girls are our responsibility. 
Wilderness use by them will cut down the much griped about juvenile delin- 


quency. 

We note with satisfaction that S. 1123 gives legislative sanction to the well 
thought out multiple use principle in administration of the national forest 
resources. We'do not see how anyone can disagree with that section of the 
bill. It. seems a bit difficult for some to understand that wilderness is one of 
the natural resources of the national forests just the same as grazing, timber, 
mining, recreation, wildlife, etc. But it really is, and an important one at that. 

The fortunate part of it is that wilderness preservation does not mean that 
all other uses will be excluded. As a matter of fact the great bulk of existing 
wilderness areas in the national forest system are in high country where pre- 
cipitation is relatively great and hence are of high value for watershed pur- 
poses. There can be no doubt that in the long run, all things being considered, 
primeval watersheds are the most efficient. Any one doubting that has only 
to look at what has happened in the Middle East, China, etc. to be convinced. 

So in setting up the wilderness system we are also preserving a very impor- 
tant watershed system. The two go hand in hand. Then there are other uses 
also of high value—recreational, wildlife, educational, scientific, scenic and 
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of our members have diligently studied the wilderness preservation proposal 
and we cannot see where and how any one would be injured. It adds no new 


-area, and it takes away no privilege presently available to anyone, except pos- 


sibly mining. But even there the bill specifically provides for mining and dam 
building where the public interest is dominant. 

Many have said that wilderness areas are for only a very few rich people. 
Nothing could be further from the facts. A very great many people use the 
wilderness areas and they are mostly not rich folks either. 

We are strongly convinced that wilderness preservation is in the best interests 
of thé public generally. 


Los AtaMos, N. Mex., April 1, 1959. 


Buuiort 8. Barker, 
Westward Ho Hotel, Phoeniz, Ariz. 
Deak Me. Barker: The Los Alamos Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
America and other sportsmen’s and conservation organizations here in Los 
Alamos authorize you to speak for us at the hearing of wilderness bill. We 
are behind you all the way. 
Sincerely, 


Mrtton B. Bartey, President, Los Alamos Chapter. 


Los ALAMOS, N. Mex., April 1, 1959. 


Buuiort 8. BARKER, 
Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenia, Ariz.: 


Hspanola Valley Chapter, IWLA, authorizes you to speak on our behalf in favor 
of the wilderness bill. 


W. BH. Courtney, President. 
A. R. Vier, Secretary. 


Los ALAMOS, N, Mex., April 2, 1959. 


Biui0Tr 8S, Barker, 
Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenia, Ariz.: 


New Mexico Council of the IWLA authorizes you to speak in favor of wilder- 
ness bill for us. 


A. D. VAN VESSEN, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L, THOMSON, MANAGER, PUEBLO, COLO., CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


My name is Charles L. Thomson, and I appear here today in Phoenix, Ariz., 
in the capacity of president of the Mountain States Association, and as manager 
of the Pueblo, Colo., Chamber of Commerce, 211 West Fifth Street, Pueblo, Colo. 
The Mountain States Association represents the majority of the chambers of com- 
merce in the eight Mountain States. It is a volunteer organization, and chambers 
of commerce join at their own desire. The association was established in 1936 
by a number of chambers of commerce who desired that the Mountain States 
area should have a stronger and more unified voice in legislative matters before 
the Congress of the United States. It was felt then, and the feeling still exists, 
that due to the distance between the Mountain States and Washington, D.C., and 
the lack of population in our area, the Mountain States area does not have the 
opportunity to express itself as vocally as do more populated areas in the Hast, 
Midwest, and South. 

I am here today to speak in. opposition to the wilderness bill, 8. 1123. My 
testimony will be very brief, since representatives of the Mountain States. As- 
sociation have testified previously in opposition to this bill. We had representa- 
tives in attendance at the hearings held in Salt Lake City and San Francisco, 
and have made our stand known collectively and individually in letters to the 
Congressmen and Senators from the Mountain States area. 

It is our feeling that the legislation now being considered would only com- 
Plicate the management of the wilderness or primitive Government controlled 
areas in the Mountain States area. In other words, we feel that the U.S. Forest 
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Service,.a department of the Department of Agriculture; has the authority and 
is doing a marvelous job in managing and controlling the primitive or wilderness 
areas in the eight Mountain States. It would seém to us false economy that a 
second agency should be now established, over and ‘above the U.S. Forest Service, 
to supposedly manage the areas which the U.S. Forest Service now manages 
so very effectively. Further, we feel that the legislation now being considered 
is not realistic as it effects the Mountain States area: We grant that there might 
be certain areas in the more densely populated East that may require stringent 
rules and regulations, but this certainly does not apply in the Rocky Mountain 
West. We feel that this legislation is 'too broad to be’ applicable in. this instance 
and we feel it will tend to deteriorate the good work already established by the 
U.S. Forest Service. 

We do therefore respectfully and sincerely request that the members of this 
committee recommend that this legislation not be approved by the Members of 
Congress of the United States. We feel that strengthening of ‘the Forest Service 
department is a much better and more economical approach to the entire matter. 
" We do ‘thank you for this opportunity to appear before the Congress of the 
United States and we earnestly solicit your support of our request. ’ 


(Mr. Barker subsequently transmitted the following letter which 
was ordered to be printed i in the record :) 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., April 20, 1959. 



















Hon. JAMEs B. Murray, 

Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 

U.8. Senate, Washington, D.O, 

DearR Senator Murray: At the hearing on the wilderness preservation Dill, 
S. 1123, held in Phoenix, Ariz., on April 2, 1959, ‘a-member of the New México 
Legislature submitted. for. the "record a copy, of House Joint Memorial No. 3, 
memorializing the Congress of the United States to decline passage.of this bill. 
This memorial.deserves; especial notice because of its inconsistencies, absurdity, 
and because it isan affront to the intelligence of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and the public. 

For the sake of brevity the memorial’s seven unsound “whereases” will be 
bypassed. and’ only the conclusions will be listed. These I shall number and 
quote verbatim and comment on each before going on to the next one. The 
memorial states : 

.‘"Whereas..the legislature and the responsible officials of the State of New 
Mexico recognize— 

. {. Phat, the secial and economic welfare of the State of New Mexico is 
best served by the present uses allowed of federally controlled lands.” 

Comment: That is fine, and those favoring the bill agree. There are presently 
eight areas included in the wilderness system in New Mexico, present uses of 
which are restricted to wilderness purposes. The two in national parks and 
monuments, embracing 195,983 acres, are not subject to any kind of commer- 

+ cialization anyway and their principal scenic attractions are already accessible 
by motorized equipment. 

The six wild, wilderness, and primitive areas in the national forest system 
embrace 942,728 acres, or 1.2 percent of the State’s area and 11 percent of the 
State’s national forest area, reserved for recreational, scenic, educational, scien- 

tific, and primeval watershed conservation, where roads, permanent habitation, 
commercialization, etc. (other than grazing of livestock) are prohibited. That 
is the way it is now and House Joint Memorial No. 3 approves of the present uses 
allowed. 

“2, That New Mexico has an abundance of scenic wonders to which access 
would be deprived by the proposed legislation.” 

Comment: Passage of 8. 1123 would in no way change the present accessibility 
or inaccessibility of “scenic wonders” or any other area. The wilderness Dill 
would not change the existing system in any way. Its purpose is simply t0 
guarantee perpetuation of the present system and replace the insecure admit- 
istration under orders of the Secretary of Agriculture with the security and 
stability of law. 

“8. That the proposed legislation is burdensome and expensive to admit- 
ister and will cause great inconvenience and financial hardship to the people 
of New Mexico.” 

Comment: The present uses allowed of the wilderness system are, obviously, 
not considered burdensome by the legislature; otherwise it would not have 
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stated its approval of them (see item 1 above).. How can the proposed legislation 
be considered burdensome? It takes nothing away that, anyone now. has, It 
deprives no one of any privilege that he now enjoys. . 

As to being expensive as well as burdensome, it is true that the wilderness 
preservation bill would appropriate $100,000 for a Wilderness Preservation 
Council to collect and disseminate information, etc., for the entire-mational 
wilderness system. The Council would act in an advisory, capacity and would 
have no administrative authority over any area or agency. Now let’s see how 
burdensome and how much financial hardship an appropriation of $100,000 would 
be on the’ people of New Mexico and the rest of the United States. -On a per 
capita basis a $100,000 appropriation would be only six one-hundredths of 1 
cent for each person.,, In terms of a nickel-an-hour parking meter on the amount 
of this. assessment. one could park for less than a: minute. How_ utterly 
ridiculous for a legislature to tell Congress that such an appropriation would 
be burdensome and cause financial hardship to the people of New Mexico. 

“4. That the proposed legislation unduly restricts the use of federally 
controlled lands, and encroaches upon the water rights of New Mexico,” | 

Comment: 8S. 1123 does not add any restrictions to those presently in effect. 
It adds not 1 acre to the national forest system. It specifically states that grazing 
of livestock, where such practices are already established, may be continued. 
As to alleged encroachment on State’s water rights, section 3C (5) states, “Noth- 
ing in this act shall constitute an express or implied claim or denial on the part 
of the Federal Government as to exemption from State water laws.” In other 
words, the question of water rights remain exactly as they are now. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to use such ‘methods ‘as he 
deems necessary to control insects and diseases in the national forest wilderness 
system. The bill also provides that the President may authorize mining and dam 
building, with necessary access roads, where the public interest will be ‘best 
served thereby. Surely the legislature would not advocate mining, dam and 
road building unless the public interest is paramount. -Or would it? 

In conclusion I must say that the reasons stated for opposing the wilderness 
preservation bill are inconsistent with facts and are entirely without foundation 
in reality. If there were any better reasons surely they would have been 
presented. Therefore, one is forced reluctantly to suggest that the committee 
consider whether or not it might simply be that the organized commercial 
interests who piloted this memorial through the legislature realize that the 
stabilizing effect of S. 1123, will make it more difficult than under the present 
administrative setup to invade and commercialize the last 11 percent of, New 
Mexico’s national forests for their own Selfish ends, 

Surely we should, and can afford to, save a few areas in their primeval state, 
as God made them, for use and enjoyment of present and future generations as 
wilderness at a per capita cost of six one-hundredths of a cent per year. ° 

Respectfully yours, 












































































































































Exuiorr S. BARKER. 


Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Don Clauser. -You are representin 
Santa Fe and. Albuquerque Wildlife and Conservation Associations 
Mr. Ciauser. Yes. I am going to file the Albuquerque one without 
reading it, and I have ashort statement I would like to read. 
Senator Gotpwater. You go right ahead. 



















STATEMENT OF THE SANTA FE, N. MEX., WILDLIFE AND 
CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cuauser. Senator Goldwater and members of the hearing, this 
statement is made on behalf of the Santa Fe, N. Mex., Wildlife and 
Conservation Association, representing some 400 members. Livi 
or ewe to a fine wilderness area, our members are very familiar wit. 
wilderness areas and how very much they mean to the public. Many 
of our members, —— most of them, use the Pecos wilderness area 
for camp trips, hiking, horseback riding, and hunti a oe 
is min 
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and restore his soul, there is nothing that can compare with a camp- 
ing trip into the primeval wilderness. 

ntrary to what some have testified in previous hearings, it can be 
a cheap vacation, too. Far more of the average working people regu- 
larly use the wilderness than do rich people. Also contrary to much 
previous testimony, there are just lots of people who use wilderness 
areas. More and more they are getting to be favorite places to take 
young folks on camping trips. And believe me, if you want to see 
a group of youngsters thrill with genuine enjoyment, just take them 


on a pack-in trip into a wilderness. For both young old and youn 


they serve a high educational purpose. The majesty of the prime 
wilderness is thrilling and inspiring. It would be nothing short of a 
national disaster to risk losing the wilderness system. It is the last 
8 percent of the national forests not open to road building and com- 
mercialization incompatible with wilderness. 

All, we believe, will agree with the multiple-use policy developed 
by the Forest Service through the years. It is gratifying to note 
that the wilderness preservation bill, S. 1123, appropriately gives firm 
sanction to multiple use of national forest resources. It is a timely 
action. Wilderness is definitely one of national forest resources, just 
as timber, forage, wildlife, watershed, recreation, et cetera. By the 
very nature of things, permanent habitation, roads, timber cutting, 
and most commercial activities in an area destroy the essential attri- 
butes of wilderness. Therefore, if wilderness is to be preserved, such 
activities must be excluded. 

Yet wilderness preservation is far from being a single use. The 
highest type of watershed protection goes hand in hand with wilder- 
ness preservation. Fortunately, most of the national forest wilder- 
ness system embraces high, timberline, or near timberline country 
where precipitation is very great and runoff relatively important. 
Primeval watersheds are without question the most efficient in that 
they produce a stabilized flow of clear water. Denude them of vege- 
tation and you might get a greater runoff, but it would cause drying up 
of streams periodically, the runoff would be silt-laden, and the dam- 
age of erosion to the watershed and flood damage below would far ex- 
ceed any possible benefits from a slight increase in water yield. Ver- 
ily, wilderness and watershed protection are inseparable twins. 

But there are several other important uses which do not. conflict 
with wilderness preservation. Recreational use is one of the highest, 
for it is in the wilderness areas where the most soul-satisfying recrea- 
tion can be found. Some ee types may prefer the blaring 
noises and glaring lights of the city, but there are multitudes who 
do not. Shall we deprive them and our young people of a place to 
satisfy their need to get away from it all once in a while? It would 
seem that Congress would utterly fail in its obligations to the public 
if it did so. 

Hunting and fishing form another appropriate recreational activity 
compatible with wilderness preservation. We know there are many 
who may be classed as cushion ‘sportsmen who can’t, for one reason 
‘or another, or just don’t care to, get far from a car on the road to do 
their hunting and fishing. That is wonderful, more power to them. 
But there are many, many other sportsmen to whom hunting and 
fishing that way have no appeal at ok very great many of us prefer 
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to go back deep into the wilderness to camp and from there to do our 
hunting and fishing under primeval conditions with at least a degree 
of privacy. That is truly high-class ‘sport, and no one should t¢ 
to deny us our right to enjoy by despoiling the wilderness areas wit. 
roads, timber cutting, and other commercialization. 

It is the obligation of the State Game Department to provide a 
variety of types of hunting and fishing resources to satisfy the 
public, and the wilderness type rates at the top of the list. Some have 
expressed fear that without roads to get hunters in, big game would 
soon overpopulate the areas and do damage to the forage resources, , 
There seems to be no justification for such fears. In the first place, 
most of the wilderness areas are high, summer ranges, and it 1s not 
on summer ranges, but instead on the lower wintering grounds, where 
big game has given trouble. Besides our observation is that big game 
may be controlled anywhere by liberalizing the seasons and bag limits. 
For elk on wilderness areas in New Mexico there have always been 
more applicants for licenses than there are licenses available. 

Grazing of livestock, under proper regulation, does not destroy the 
inherent wilderness characteristics of an area. Hence the bill S. 1123, 
does not, as some have claimed, prohibit grazing. Instead, it specifi- 
cally provides that where the practice has been established it may be 
continued. But if grazing were excluded entirely it would not un- 
dermine the livestock industry as some have said it would. The facts 
are, as shown by Government statistics, that only about 2 percent,of 
the forage requirements of all the livestock of the United States is 
provided by the national forests. Since the wilderness areas for the 
most part can be used for only very short seasons the national forest 
wilderness system provides less than,one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
forage requirements of the Nation’s livestock. But the bill provides 
that they won’t lose that one-tenth of 1 percent, and the bill won’t 
include any additional area beyond that embraced in the existing 


system. 

The claim that wilderness preservation will create additional fire 
hazards seems entirely untenable. In the first place where there is no 
timber cutting and no roads the man-caused fire hazard is far less than 
in the roaded and. cutover areas. Wilderness fires during the severe 
ye in New Mexico a few years ago had their counterparts in the 
highly accessible Capitan and Sacramento Mountains, both as to size, 


eyerty, and cost of extinguishing them. 


But be that as it may, with the extremely rapid advance in aerial 
nsportation, particularly in the helicopter type, it is self-evident 
that before roads could be built to get firefighters and supplies in, 
aerial transportation will be available to do it quicker than could be 
ee OF TER anyway. Thus, millions of dollars in roadbuilding can 
saved. 
Miners are fretting about the possibility of discovery of some 
own mineral of fabulous worth. Dam builders are in a tizzy 
about not being able to build dams, but they better leave that to the 
beavers. But those who have bothered to read the bill know ve 
well that it provides that mining can be done and dams can be built 
when and where the President finds that the public interests will best 
be served by permitting it. 
‘We have studied the bill and can find no solid argument for not 
passing it. We know of a hundred reasons why it should be passed, 
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chief of which is that without it there can be no assurance that the 
wilderness system will survive. Because of the vigor with which 
the opponents have fought passage of the wilderness preservation bill 
we are forced to the conclusion that they would commercialize and 
despoil every one of the existing: wilderness areas if they are able 
to do. so; we hate to say that, but what other conclusion can we reach? 
We wish to live and let live. Weare asking only that that last 8 
percent of the national forests be held for wilderness purposes under 
the multiple-use policy. We have no quarrel about.the uses te which 
_ the other 92 percent is made. We believe that we:who stand for wil- 
derness preservation are being: more than fair.: Hence, we most 
earnestly urge that the honorable Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs bring S. 1123 out of committee at an early date with a “do 
pass” recommendation. ) oid 
Senator Gotowater. Thank you very much. 

‘ Mr. Cuavser. I have one short supplemental statement: I have here 
for myself. I will not take time to read it. It is referred to in the 
statement that I made for Albuquerque. It is “The Last: Bight 
Percent,” and I qualify this'statement with the fact that I run wilder- 
ness pack trips in four Western States using six of the wilderness 
areas in Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico. I know whereof I 
speak when.I say it is not an expensive vacation and those who use it 
Fotaak enjoy it. : 

Thank you. 
(The supplemental statement of Mr. Clauser’ is as’ follows’) 


Tur Last 8 PERCENT 
(By Don Clauser) 


The wilderness areas of.our great land have been decreasing in size until 
now they contain about 8 percent of our national forests. This, the last 8 per- 
cent of what once was millions of acres, in which no roads or works of man 
entered. Nature could hold her own until man with his modern machines 
came in to destroy the very heart of all natural building processes, — 

Now if we are to preserve this last 8 percent for posterity we must do it by 
law. No other force can stop man and his greed from totally destroying the 


last of our wilderness areas. 

I have been organizing and directing horseback pack trips in six wilderness 
areas’ of Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico for the past 6 years. The riders 
who join these trips come from all sections of the country and all walks of life, 
Each year more and more people are taking this kind of a vacation, I am 
speaking for the preservation, by law, of our wilderness areas for the many 
people who enjoy them now and for the generations to come. 

Will we have some wilderness’ areas well preserved for future generations to 
enjoy and study? Or do you choose to leave them a heritage of timbered areas 
crossed. by ging roads, grazed areas with many types of plants completely 
destroyed, great scars left by mine dumps; add to this some stories and 
beautiful pictures ‘of how people did enjoy the wilderness areas before the 
Federal Government failed by not passing laws for proper protection of the 
wilderness areas. — . wT a | 

Surely your sense of fairness to all.mankind both living and those to come, 
will prompt you to decide to preserve our wilderness areasbylaw. - 


(The statement of the, Albuquerque Wildlife and Conservation 
Association, presented. by Mr. Clauser, is as follows :) steels [geg 
STATEMENT OF THE ALBUQUERQUE WILDLIFE AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


This statement is being made on behalf of the Albuquerque Wildlife and Con- 
servation Association which represents a very large group of sportsmen in and 
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around Albuquerque, N. Mex. Without cree we strongly favor the: early 
passage of the wilderness preservation bill. any of our members. are person- 
ally familiar with the several wilderness areas in New Mexico, and. have en- 
joyed the great privilege of riding, hiking,’ camping, or hunting ‘and’ fis 
there in the pristine settings.:" } DLT ; 
We feel that’ wilderness should be continued as a part of the multiple use 
policy of the Forest.Service. While serving.as wilderness for needed educa- 
tional, recreational, wildlife, scenic, and scientific purposes these areas will at 
the same time be serving their highest purpose as watersheds. Conservative 
grazing of livestock does not impair the essential characteristics of wilderness, 
and S. 1123. provides specifically that grazing of livestock may be continued 
where such practices have been established. The bill does not add any addi- 
tional land to the national forest wilderness system, as it has.existed; for many 
years, therefore we fail to see how the livestock industry will in any way be 
adversely affected. 
- The bill also leaves the question of States versus Federal water rights in the 
status quo, hence we,can see, no reason for objection from that standpoint; 
As to mining and dam building, provision is specifically made in the bill to 
take care of that where the public benefits and interests are paramount. Lum- 
bermen will not be deprived of the use of any timber resources available to 
them at the present time.. The wilderness system has been in effect for many 
years and the wilderness preservation bill simply gives congressional sanction 
to an administrative policy that has proven to be sound and in the interests of 
the public generally. . 

We firmly believe that the wilderness system should: be’ perpetuated and 
guaranteed for future generations and that can be done only through legisla- 
tive action establishing a national wilderness policy. That is just what 8. 
1123 does and we are highly in favor of it. Some object to the Wilderness 
Preservation Council provisions. As to that, there may be sound arguments on 
both sides;) As an advisory board to act only in an advisory capacity and to 
collect and disseminate wilderness information it seems that it could serve a 
useful purpose. But we do not believe it is an indispensable part of the bill. 
The important thing is to establish by Federal legislation a firm wilderness 
system, to give it greater stability than is possible as just an administrative 


policy. 

It has been argued that. the bill is premature and should be postponed until 
the Outdoor Recreational Resources Review Commission completes its survey 
and submits its report. That, to us, seems to be an undesirable and unneéces- 
sary delaying action proposal. The fact is that the wilderness preservation bill 
is long overdue, and should not be delayed longer. 

Wilderness is essential to provide a balanced recreational system. Not all by 
any means like to spend outdoor vacations with the crowds on the roads. For 
those who enjoy that sort of thing it is essential that such opportunities be 
provided. But it is equally necessary that back-country wilderness areas be 
provided for the many who prefer their vacations surrounded by scenic beauty 
in primeval environments, 

It is highly important that wilderness areas be provided for educational and 
recreational use and enjoyment of our boys and girls. We can’t let them down. 


Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Odd Halseth. 


STATEMENT OF ODD HALSETH 


‘Mr. Hatseru. Mr. Chairman, I was brought in on the short end of 
this,'and I have prepared nothing other than a repetition of what the 
State parks has submitted with the letters, resubmitting a copy of our 
resolution which is partly in favor of wilderness legislation..” ' 

May I also, on behalf of a number of the citizens who have written 


in, present their expressions as have been sent to me for transmission. 
denstor Gotpwarer: Very happy to have you.’ The letters and 
stateménts' you are” presenting will’ be examined by the staff and 
printed in thé appropriate place in the record. 
‘Mr, Harsers. And if I may make use of a few minttes, I would 
like to speak for myself. | 
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Senator Gotpwater. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Hatseru. I have had a feeling here that once in a while the 
spirit of Teddy Roosevelt speared among us and spoke words that 
have been spoken here, and if he had sat on the board receiving the 
a of most of the opponents of this legislation and submitted as 

hman papers on economy and any other aspects of our national 
welfare, I think he would have flunked every one of them, I say this 
because it represents such a repetition of things that go back to Teddy 
Roosevelt’s time when he warned us 40 years or more ago that ‘we 
must take steps to provide for some protection for certain areas of our 
beautiful country where we could only hear the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs without gasoline smells. 

The frightening picture you can see right up in Phoenix now 
where modern automobile camping wagons are on display, with five 
buttons, which by pushing them will bring out an automatic kitchen 
and hot water, and that is the tendency on all of our areas. 

Now, I can only judge this by my own ideas of what I call duties 
as a citizen. 

In the first place, the people who have represented a plea for wild- 
erness conservation are in no way connected with any commercial 
interest. .They come here at their own expense and great distances 
sometimes. 

We have, on the other hand, the repetition of statements in the 
records for many generations, almost, now of those who oppose it. 
They are the users of our public property and as an American citizen, 
I have a share in that. 

I like to see the cattlemen use it. I don’t know any other way, an 
other place they could feed a cow for 28 cents a months, but it 1s all 
good economy. I don’t mind the miners coming in there. 

All we are asking for in this bill is only a little bit of our savings 
account set aside for the future. We have already used up so much 
of our natural resources or capital sources that the picture is fright- 
ening. . 

Ecological thinking alone, we must not think of ourselves, not only 
in this century, but as many more Americans than we now have. 

Now, where are we going to get water that we have pumped out of 
this valley? We cannot replace it from the Colorado River, evidently, 
so we have to depend on the watersheds. We have heard pleas that 
the original wealth of this country was in the natural resources. If 
we are considering our wilderness as a natural resource, it is just one 
of those things we need a little protection on. 

Now, we need also, if we are historical minded, having brought back 
to our attention a many things that I think are behind the think- 
ing of this bill. One is this: We Give never fared well under certain 
individual decisions made in our national resources category. We 
te always had to depend on Congress for the best welfare of our 

ation. 

When you stated yourself that you don’t trust those fellows back 
in Washington, you voiced a yery general opinion, I think, but I am 
sure most Americans will put more trust in Congress, including your- 
self, Senator, than they will in an Albert Fall who gave our reserves 
ied and you have an opportunity to insure a nonrepetition of such 
a thing. 
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Now, we still, by choice and by necessity, put more faith in the 
US. Congress, in our elected officials, than we do in several 
appointed officials; that is what the bill provides for. I can’t think of 
anything else that needs amplification except I am glad that we 
have people who maintain our democratic processes, and you cer- 
tainly show, perhaps you don’t show it, impatience that an ordinary 
person would show sitting and listening to this monotonous repetition. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Mr. Moses Campbell, Jr., president of Phi 
Beta Sigma. 


STATEMENT OF MOSES CAMPBELL, JR., PRESIDENT, PHI BETA 
SIGMA 


Mr. Campsett. Hon. Senator Goldwater and fellow Americans. I, 
too, am in accord with the basic precepts of legislation of 1123. 

First, because I don’t believe this bill destroys any vested or prop: 
erty rights. I don’t feel this bill is bureaucratic, nor does it em 
socialistic tenets, and besides, I think most of us have failed to realize 
certain demographic factors that must be considered. 

As to vested rights, I don’t think it would be fair to deprive cattle- 
growers of their rights. The bill nowhere states that if grazing lands 
are taken away from cattlemen, that is, if they own the grazing land, 
they are not going to be justly paid. I think they should be paid. 

econdly, there has been much talk about too much authority from 
the Federal Government. I have heard the Honorable Senator say 


there has been too much bureaucratic or demagogue rule which the 
State of Arizona is not in accord with. 
Now, Pa you know yourself, if our National Government were 


to deprive the cottongrowers of certain moneys which they pay for 
cotton, what would happen to that industry in this State? Not only 
in this State, but look at the surplus foods the Government has to 
buy. Yet, each of us who is a citizen has an interest in that because 
that is our money. 

Secondly, there has been much talk about socialistic tenets which 
pig come from this bill, but look at what has happened between 
California and Arizona in the water situation. 

We have permitted the States to try to solve their own problems, 
and when I was in law school, they hadn’t solved it then and they 
haven’t solved it now, so therefore, you leave no alternative. 

And, thirdly, is the demographic factor. Just last Sunday the 
University of Arizona at Tempe gave a TV program in which they 
discussed this matter. It has to do with the mushrooming of popu- 
lation, and I feel that the theory behind this bill is that unless our 
Government takes some steps to protect certain areas, then it will be 
too late later. This is the most propitious moment to do this. .. There- 
fore, I think it is necessary that our Government establish some type 
of legislation to protect these various areas, and lastly, I would Tike 
to say I realize this is not a model piece of legislation because few 
pieces are, but I think this is the very best that has come so far. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you very much for coming today. 

Mr. Lester Oliver, White Mountain Apache Tribe. 
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STATEMENT OF LESTER OLIVER, REPRESENTING THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN APACHE TRIBE 


Mr. Oxtver. Senator Goldwater, and fellow Americans, I am repre- 
senting the White Mountain Apache Tribe. The White Mountain 
Apache Tribe is not unalterably opposed to the establishment ‘of a 
wilderness system for the people of the United States, but we feel that 
all tribes of Indians that will be affected by: this bill should sit down 
with representatives of the Secretary of the Interior and negotiate the 
cctablichanent of a wilderness area based on the multiple-use principle 
of resources man ent. 7 

Section 2(d) of S. 4028 states that the— 

Secretary of the Interior may designate as appropriate for inclusion after con- 


sultation with the several tribes or bands through the tribal council or other 
duly constituted authorities. 


We believe and feel very strongly that it should be changed to read : 


Secretary of the Interior may designate as appropriate for inclusion wilderness 
areas on Indian lands after consultation with and the free-consent of the several 
tribes or bands through the tribal council or other duly elected tribal authorities. 

I understand this S. 1123 provides for this. 

Our committee represents the Fort Apache Indian Reservation 
located in the east-central part of Arizona in Navajo, Apache, and 
Gila Counties. We represent the White Mountain Apaches and our 
ancestors have lived in this region for many centuries. Our reserva- 
tion is approximately 75 miles long from east to west, and about 45 
miles wide from north to south in the extremes, and contains 1,664,872 
acres. The White Mountain Apache Tribe is primarily interested in 


appearing before this committee because our reservation. contains two 
roadless areas established by Bureau of Indian Affairs Order No. 486, 
dated December 23, 1937. . 

‘3 Mount Thomas roadless area, approximately 109,670 acres. 


(2) Black River roadless area, approximately 68,480 acres. 

These two roadless areas on our reservation have an estimated 897 
million board feet of commercial timber of which an estimated 562 
million board feet is available for cutting on a planned basis. Com- 
mercial timber is located on elevations of 6,000 to 10,000 feet. Spruce 
is found at the higher elevations below which is a belt of aspen and fir. 
At still lower elevations, mixed with the above-mentioned species, is 
ponderosa pine which occupies about 70 percent of our forested areas. 

About 40 million board feet of timber 1s cut annually according toa 
forest management plan. The value of the timber sold represents 90 
percent of our tribal income. S. 4028, if passed in its ent form, 
will freeze all the existing roadless areas and this would be entirely 
unfair to the White Mountain Apache Tribe because, as stated above 
nearly all of our tribal income now emanates from the harvesting of 
timber on a sustained yield basis. On September 6, 1956, the Wash- 
ington office of the Bureau of Indian A ffairs stated that “logging opera- 
tions, inclusive’ of road construction, may proceed in roadless areas” 
and, under our present plans, we expect to begin harvesting commer- 
cial timber in the roadless areas on our reservation. I would like to 
repeat that we wish to manage our resources on the basis of the multi- 
ple-use principle of resources management for the benefit of the great- 
est number of people. 
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Senator Goldwater, at this time, I would like to make this comment, 
I was very much interested in what Ashcroft of Mesa said who made 
the statement that nature and the Indians had taken care of our forests, 
and as I said, I told the members of the committee at the Albuquerque 
hearing that perhaps one possible solution to this problem is, as the 
old saying goes, give it back to the Indians. 

On behalf of the Apache Tribe, I would like—— 

Senator Gotpwater. Lester, I have heard it said the Indians 
wouldn’t take it back. , 

Mr. Ottver. No; that is Manhattan Island. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Stone. That provision of the bill now says that the Secretary. 
of the Interior may designate as appropriate for inclusion upon the 
recommendation or with the consent of the tribes, bansley or groups 
concerned, acting through their tribal councils or other duly consti- 
tuted authorities. ‘Such designation shall not change title-to the land 
or any beneficial interest therein, and shall not modify or otherwise 
affect the Indians’ rights to the land. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall make any addition, modification, or elimination recommended 
by any tribal council or other duly constituted authority of any tribe, 
band, or group with regard to any area of its tribal land. 

Is that language satisfactory ? 

Mr. Ontver. It sounds more like it. As I said, I did not know of 
this bill until today, and I understand it is in there. 

Mr. Stone. One other matter. It is my understanding that the 
roadless areas which are included in the wilderness are the Forest 
Service roadless areas, and that no Indian roadless area would be in- 
cluded unless the tribe recommended it or gave its consent. The 
reference to roadless areas did not refer to Indian roadless areas, but 
only to Forest Service roadless areas, and if that is correct, I assume 
you would not object to that provision ? 

Mr. Ottver. No; we don’t. 

Mr. Stone. So long as the Indian roadless areas are not included? 

Mr. Ottver. That’s right. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you, and I might say that we hear a 
lot about the state of the Indians. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Oliver and other leaders like him in this State, our Indians are mak- 
ing great Boge In fact, those of you who are interested in the 
wilderness and primitive areas, I would suggest that you might try to 
get into Lake Hollworth when it opens, which I understand is Me- 
morial Day. That is one of the most beautiful lakes man made, and 
it will be one of the best sporting areas, I mean fishing, and it has 
woo entirely by these Indians, and I, as an Arizonian, am proud 
of them. 

Have we overlooked anybody that might want to be heard ? 

Mr. Heip. Senator Goldwater, I have no prepared statement, but 
I would like to simply stand up and be conited: 

Senator Gorpwater. Give your name and address to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF WELDON F. HEALD, TUSCON, ARIZ. 


Mr. Hearp. I am Weldon F. Heald, of Tuscon, Ariz., and I ama 
writer, and Elliott Barker didn’t mention that he was a writer, but 
many of us have read his books on wilderness, and all I wanted to sa 
is I do belong to many associations, but I am just speaking as an indi- 
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vidual who has been in the West 35 years; and I think that I have been 
in at least half the remote corners of all the 11 Western States, and 
little by little I have seen what is known as human erosion, which you 
allhaveseen. You haveseen bits of our forests go. You have seen our 
hillsides bulldozed. You have seen our lakes drained and our marshes 
and it doesn’t seem to me as I have been over these vast 11 States, 
and occasionally stopped off at Las Vegas where the human can have 
what is known as fun. I don’t think us oldtimers are asking for very 
much, and I am not going to talk about my children’s children because 
- I have none but I hope that when my hair is even whiter, and even 

more bowed, I hope that I may go to some of the places and find that 
they are anapoiled 42 God madethem. My motto has been “For Amer- 
ica,” God bless America—and let’s save some of it. 


STATEMENT OF JACK ROGERS, YUMA, ARIZ. 


Mr. Rogers. I am Jack Rogers, Yuma, Ariz. I am not making this 
statement as a cattleman; I am making this as an individual; as a man 
that lives here in the city. Iam making it first as an American citizen. 

When war was declared, I joined the Marine Corps. I wasn’t 
drafted. I went in there for 4 years. I spent 32 months overseas. I 
stopped three Jap bullets and rary time they X-ray me they find more 
shrapnel, and I might indicate I have alens out in the forest, too. I 
have slept out there quite a bit and I have slept out in dugouts on Mid- 


way Island. I have slept out in dugouts on Okinawa, and I slept out 
in all those places. 
Sure, I like it; I want some pine for my kids, too, but another thing, 


I am paying pretty darn high taxes right now. Can we afford this 
This is a question [ am asking you wilderness people. We’ve got bu- 
reaus, we’ve got everything else; can we afford all this? We've got 
social security and all; can weaffordthis? We've got a war to pay for. 
Look how high our taxes are right now. Can we afford it and right 
now, right now what is it that you will get that you can't get right now? 
Has anyone objected to you camping in the forest? Has anyone ob- 
jected to you riding the trails? Of course, there are a few that go out 
and ride the trails and never come back; some have. I know of a. man 
that is lying right up here just a few years back; they went out in the 
wilderness and couldn’t get back and one of them died right close to 
the ranch. He didn’t know it. Well, that was wilderness, and it is 
still wilderness, but can we afford it; that is one of the things. 

Can’t we slack up a little bit, and another thing, you say conserve it 
as God made it. 

Well, let’s look at that point right there. There is one of the points, 
conserve it as God made it. Did God put the junipers on it so damn 
thick that all of the 2 sg, washes away? All of it washing away and 
when God made it, when God put it there, we had springs to feed the 
wildlife.. Now, what would happen. if it wasn’t for the rancher that 
goes in there and develops those springs? 

Now, these are questions that I am asking you. Would we hire 
more money and raise our taxes again to pay for that? How about 
the rancher that spends his own money to go into a forest and dig 
ponds, plant seed, destroy junipers, things that are ruining our 
country, and now, another thing that came up in this deal right here 
was overproduction. 
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Should we here in America, should overproduction, should a lus 
be a curse instead of a blessing or should we be sometimes like in China 
where we don’t get enough. In other words, the workingman toda: 
right here in America in 1948 had to work 28 minutes to buy % youn 
of beef. Right now he works 16 minutes to buy a pound of beef. 

Now, is that a blessing or a curse? Those are some of the things we 
want to consider. 

Sure, and tell me the main reason why do you want the wilderness? 
Don’t we have enough of bureaus now ? at do we want govern- 
ment for, to police us, is that not right? To keep one man from tear- 
ing the other one apart and the nature lovers, the people that are in 
favor of this wilderness bill, does anything keep you from grazing 
land on that forest if you want to buy that man’s right? You’ve got 
the same right I have. Does anyone keep you from going in and 
mining? You’ve got the same right I have, but why should we set up 
more bureaucrats ? 

The man that is there, you had the same opportunity to go in there - 
and establish that ranch or that mine that the other man did.. No one 
is denying you any privilege, you had that privilege and they are not. 
destroying it, except where there is a reason to destroy, where nature 
is—where juniper is growing up and destroying the topsoil, and clay 
and another thing, I am a conservationist, 1 was on the committee of 
conservation up there, and I studied that. We are finding things. 
For instance, now, the game deal, let’s come around to the game deal. 

All right, who is going to salt those animals? Another thing here, 
in 1957, we did the first Juniper cabling up in there, country up on top 
of what they call Gentry Mesa. ‘There is a bunch of elk up there. 

Well, I sowed rose clover up there, seeded it myself, and I can 
hardly get it to go on account of elk keeping it eaten down to the 
ground. They don’t eat what God put.there or what nature put there, 
they are eating the things we sow. That is making more “ that is 
making more game for people that like to hunt. 

I like to hunt too, but another thing, I like a little bit of freedom, 


too. 

When I fought over there, the reason why I did go over there, and 
the reason a lot of us went over there, was because we thought that 
things that we came back to would be as natural as they were, our laws 
and all. Well, why not make just as many laws, I mean, just as little 
laws as we can and enforce the ones we’ve got ? 

I thank you; that is all. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you very much, Jack. 

I think this gentleman in the back of the room had his hand up. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY CALHOUN 


Mr. CatHoun. Senator Goldwater, gentlemen, I am Stanley Cal- 
houn, private citizen. I came here earlier as an impartial newsman, 
and I quickly reverted to a private citizen, and I address you as such. 

Before rene the prepared statement that I made I would like to 
make a few ad lib remarks. I concur with Senator Goldwater, and 
multitudes of other people that addition of Federal bureaus would 

a detriment. I also believe that elimination of numerous bureaus 
would ba a henafit., 
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I do not feel that the bill is a perfect one. My statement is submitted 
asa compromise. I say that, but it won’t be accepted as a compromise, 
nor will it be submitted as a compromise. I submit it.as a compromise, 
and I believe this bill represents the compromise, and is not widely 


recognized. ; > , 

My ‘tyntpathiew and beliefs here do include the interests of cattle- 
men, miners, other commercial groups, and I also believe that this 
bill, in effect, includes the interest of those organizations. 

e gentleman who was just sitting here, our hero of our Second 
World War, said; “What is it you can get now or can get in the a 
that you can’t get in the future?” I think that is obvious, and I think 
in my statement here or the bill, it becomes obvious. He said, “Is ita 
blessing or a curse to have overproduction?” It:is my belief, and not 
untutored belief, that if overproduction gives you general benefit, 
then it isa blessing. If it costs you more to store it, it is a curse. 

I wish to submit to this hearing a position which I feel many per- 
sons would join with me in subscribing to—persons who as private 
noncommercial citizens and constituents are the major y who 
should be considered when any reference is made to the multiple-use 
theory. 

In previous testimony voiced here today and in innumerable prior 
hearings—business, commercial, corporate, and departmental opinions 
have been voiced making manifold reference to the multiple-use theory, 
yet it seems empirically evident in that in the main—while their use 
of or reference to the multiple use was honestly motivated and well 
intended—the bulk of their subsequent testimony—objecting to this 
proposed legislation—resolved itself to a defense of continued private, 
commercial, industrial monopolistic enterprises based on income, 
speculation—the dollar bill. 

Per se these positions are valid—but not well taken. It is true that 
the areas that would be encompassed as wilderness through this bill 
constitute a major source of potential income. A fact adamantly 
obvious to all, but of particular concern to those persons or corpora- 
tions capable of making commercial use of the latent resources and 
land in these proposed wilderness areas. 

It is true that corporations and private businesses must have sub- 
stantial access to resources and land to sustain themelves. It is like- 
wise true that in the majority of cases they now have that access— 
adequate long-term access which will sustain them currently and for a 
substantial slice of the future. And the books and dividend records 
of the majority of those commercial enterprises, corporations, and 
private businesses will bear me out. 

But speaking as I have of observable empirical fact, anyone who 
looks will find a vast stock of evidence corroborating, bearing out, 
the defense and support of this bill. 

That is to say there has never been substantial protective wilder- 
ness legislation. As. a result, by the apathy and shortsightedness of 
this country’s citizens and its lawmakers, there has been an impotent 
acquiescence to the so-called multiple-use theory as stated, defined, 
qualified, and blatantly misused by historic, commercial, corporate 
and private enterprise. They were given almost unlimited rele of 
hun of millions of acres of natural wilderness for decades— 


over a century, and if you look at those one-time wilderness areas 
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east of the Mississippi River, in the East, Midwest and in many 
cases, the South, you'll see the damnable results. 

Yes, they were given access; yes, they were sustained by the land 
and resources they were free to use; yes, their incomes did in part 
support the general economy and yes, gentlemen, the long-term effect 
was and is deplorable. 

Those same, one-time wildernesses felt the brunt. of an onslaught 
of intemperate, gluttonous, malusage that sapped, depleted, and 
destroyed mineral resources—take your pick of the array—left stump- 
littered plains where there had been rich forests, left kal-ee-chie and 
clay where there had been rich topsoil—left dry gullies and potholes 
where there had been water—left silent, lifeless vistas where there had 
been abundant game, And who feels the sharpest pain in this type 
of use of the so-called multiple-use theory—not any une corpora- 
tion; not any group of private businessmen; not even the members 
of America’s conservation and sporting organizations, but several 
million individual private citizens who don’t own a business, who 
don’t hold stock, who don’t belong to conservation or sportsmen’s 
organizations and who now don’t have but the vaguest of an opportu- 
nity to even broach the very idea of getting their share of — 
use of one-time wilderness areas that are now depleted or divided 
into real estate. 

And yet that same individual citizen with next to no lobbying power 
ee the bulk of persons and interests who should have been con- 
sidered in past history, and should now be considered most seriously 
in the matter of this proposed and sadly overdue wilderness bill. 

And gentlemen, it should be noted that these same millions are the 
major investors in the multimillion dollar business of selling outdoor 
équipment and hunting licenses, and who when they buy them in the 


East are lucky to find an uncongested vestige of forest and blessed 


-if they find any game there. 


If you doubt me, gentlemen, I'll remind you that the Ford Motor 
Co. road show for station wagon and outdoor living isn’t even sched- 
uled for a multiple score of Eastern metropolises. Why? Because 
Ford Motor Co. has looked east and does see that even if the people 
had the equipment they’d have next to no place or purpose to use 
it in contrast to the present-day West. 

- The same Ford Motor Co. road show is currently encamped at 
Park Central here in Phoenix—I know because I’ve seen it and I’ve 
used films of it on my news shows—that road show is here, gentle- 
men, because the company has looked west and knows the individual 
noncommercial, nonmember citizen does have a place and p 

for making use of such equipment here in the West. Gentlemen, I 
beseech ree on their behalf, to leave it that way; to pass this bill. 

Legislatively preserve a wilderness today and have protective 
legislation that can at a future date when it is imperative, be altered, 
amended, or for that matter repealed so that Mr. Nobody, Mr. Average 
Citizen, Mr. Average Outdoorsman of the future will have a chance 
here in the West to get his share of true multiple use—a use his con- 
Pane Eastern counterpart has been too greatly denied. 

ank you, gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT OF LLOYD SMITH, ARIZONA DEPARTMENT OF MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. Smiru. I am Lloyd Smith from the Arizona Department of 
Mineral Resources. I have only one question. It seems to me that 
in all these hearings the fact has been brought out here and I am sure 
that all of you have listened to it, that there is a. commission appointed 
to investigate this, and why is there such a rush to put it through 
before that report? I can’t understand the rush. 

. Iam not opposed to wilderness areas, but I don’t see why you have to 
push it through their throats. One year is not going to change this 
situation, 2 years, you see what I mean ? 

We would like to know why we don’t get that report before we put 
a bill through Congress. That is the point that 1s bothering me as 
an individual. 

Second thing that I want to countermand and I think is. very 
important, that I worked at Morenci all during the war. During that 
time we depleted resources in order to meet the demands of the war 
efforts. We pushed our ore benches back to a point where the waste 
was falling in on them. We did that in a patriotic way. We didn’t 
do it for any greed. We had a fixed price. In some cases, we lost 
money on it, and after the war was over, we estimated that it cost 
us approximately $5 million and an awful lot of lost time on pro- 
duction in order to put that pit back in condition. We had a great 
dissipation of our materials such as shovels, trucks, and so forth, be- 
cause of inferior labor, where all the good labor was in there. 

The only reason I wasn’t there was because I was frozen there 
because of the necessity of copper. 

To tell you the truth, it took us 5 years before we could put our mine 
in proper condition to go. In the process, we depleted our mine to 
the point where it was so depleted that we are forced to go out in new 
areas and find something to take the place of it. 

The reason I bring this up is this—that twice where Congress failed 
to act to give us protection, so our individual prospectors and hunters 
could go out and find new minerals when we had nothing to sustain 
our war effort, which we had nothing to do with creating. We are 
denied the privilege. 

I want you to bear in mind I am with you on one thing. Organized 
mining does not destroy and scar the surface. Like in Superstition, 
every claim that is laid out in Superstition is illegal. 

I will say that fairly certain, but I do say this, that in areas where we 
do know there are minerals, at least we demand this, that the Geologi- 
cal Survey of the United States Pe in there and make a complete geo- 
logical survey of those areas. If they find there are no minerals, we 


have no bone to pick and I think that is only fair because we ov the 


bulk of our best mining effort during two wars which greatly depleted 
our resources. 

Now, bear in mind we hire 15,000 people. We also buy millions 
of dollars worth of supplies from here. We do not destroy any wilder- 
ness, we do not destroy any of the areas to which you refer. We are 
destroying useless ground in the process. 

We feel in fairness to people who have done that in the war, that 
we should be given the right to seek new mineral resources to replace 
those that saved us in two wars. 
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Mr. Stone. You are running over the time. - 

Mr. Smrru. What are we reduced tonow? We have to import a lot 
because in pinches we can’t supply. What are we going to do in an 
emergency when those outside sources are cut off ? 

We ask that in all fairness, we are not opposing the wilderness bill 
if its major use is for that. We feel if its major use is to benefit the 
majority of the people, all right. We are trying to be fair about this 
thing, I think the mining industry is, but I will say one thing, I had 
to go and look at a mine up here in the Pine Mountain area. en I 
tried to go over in the Pine Mountain area, it took me 3 hours to get 1 
mile through the underbrush, and we feel that fairness should be 
exerted on both sides, and I believe in view of our prodigious efforts to 
try to keep this country going during the war without any price that 
was economic, that, we are entitled to a little bit of consideration too. 

Mr. Hatsetu. This is an important question and I think it could be 
answered well by one simple observation. Man has lived on this earth 
for several huidied thousands of years without chromium plate. He 
has never survived long where his natural resources have been depleted. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Ladies and gentlemen, I assume that is the 
end of this hearing. I want to express the gratification of the commit- 
tee at so many of you turning out and giving us your views. I have 
here quite a bit of testimony on this. I don’t say this because it is my 
own home State, but I think this statement has been as broad and to 
the point as any we have heard so far. Certainly, both sides of the 
question have been very brilliantly represented and I am sure the full 
committee will benefit from the transcript of this testimony. 

I want to remind you Americans this is the way that your laws 
have historically been written. It is the way they should always be 
written, and you should never deny yourself the opportunity to appear 
before your Congress, your legislature, or town hall meetings. It is 
only in this way, through the democratic processes, that we preserve 
our Republic, so don’t fall down on your responsibilities to yourselves. 

Not all of us are in agreement with this bill, but I think all of us 
are in agreement that all people interested in it on both sides should 
be interested and have their day in court, and out of that, your Cuon- 
gress will do what is the wisest, and if you don’t like what we do, 

ere is always election day. 

I want to thank Senator James Murray, the chairman of the In- 
terior Committee, for having arranged these meetings out here and I 
know I speak for, Arizonians, New Mexicans, and I want to thank 
Mr. Benton Stong for having come out here to arrange this meeting 
and my own legal assistant, Mr. Fritz Randolph, here representing 
my office, so he might. be better acquainted with it. 

So, thank you very much and we will see you again soon. 

Mr. Strona. The chairman has ordered included in the record the 
statement of Brunel Christensen; statement of Rich Johnson, Cen- 
tral Arizona Project Association; the statement of Charles W. Mickle 
of Phoenix Title & Trust Co.; and a considerable number of state- 
ments which have been filed. 

(Thereupon the hearing was recessed subject to the call of the 
chairman. ) 
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(The following statements were submitted :) 


STATEMENT OF BrRuNEL CHRISTENSEN, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


INTRODUCTION 


My name is Brunel Christensen. I own and operate a commercial cattle ranch 
in Modoe County, Calif. I am president of the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion for which I speak today. 

The California Cattlemen’ s Association whose headquarters are 659 Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, represents 2,750 cattlemen comprised of beef 
eattle producers and beef cattle feeders. It was established in 1917 for the 
— of promoting principles of breeding, raising, feeding, and marketing of 
cattle. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to express the thinking 
of the members of our association on the wilderness bill, 8. 1123.. Before com- 
menting on the bill, I would like first to give a brief background of the cattle 
industry in California. 


CALIFORNIA LEADS NATION IN FARM PRODUCTION 


California led the Nation in more than 30 of the 70 major agricultural crops 
last year. The State’s $2.8 billion, agricultural income for all crops in 1958 
was well above the nearest competitor, Iowa, which cashed in on a.little more 
than $2 billion worth of crops. 


CALIFORNIA RANKS EIGHTH IN CATTLE ON FARMS 


California ranks eighth in the Nation in the production of all cattle and calves, 
with $3,978,000 head on farms and ranches on January 1, 1959, valued at $672,- 
282,000. California ranks ninth in the Nation in beef cattle production with 
2,479,000 head on farms and ranches on January 1, 1959. 

Beef cattle in California accounted for the second highest cash commodity 
in 1958. A breakdown for cash receipts from farm marketings in California in 
1958 showed that all livestock and products accounted for a little more than 
$1 billion of the $2.8 billion for all agricultural products. 


CALIFORNIA IMPORTANT MARKET FOR BEPLACEMENTS 


California is one of the most important markets in the Nation for stocker and 
feeder cattle. In 1958, around 1,043,000 head of stocker and feeder cattle and 
532,000 head of cattle and calves for immediate slaughter were shipped into 
California. The 1958 cattle shipments into California were somewhat less than 
the 1956 record of 1,965,000 head. The breaking of the great drought in the 
Great Plains and the Southwest was instrumental in reducing the westward 
movement of replacement and slaughter cattle for the past 3 years. 

Arizona and Texas shipped almost 50 percent of the cattle and calves into 
California last year. Arizona was the leading State with a total of 432,071 head, 
of which 255,656 head were for immediate slaughter. Texas was the largest 
shipper of stockers and feeders with 307,857 head, followed by Arizona, Oregon, 
and Nevada. 

CALIFORNIA LEADS NATION IN CATTLE SLAUGHTER 


Commercial slaughtering plants in California slaughter more cattle than 
any other State; 1958 was the ninth consecutive year in which California has 
led in the slaughter of cattle. California slaughtered more cattle and calves 
combined than any other State during 1958. 


CALIFORNIA IMPORTANT CATTLE FEEDING STATE 


California subsequent to World War II has become the leading western cattle 
feeding State. It is estimated that almost 1.4 million head of cattle and calves 
were finished inthe State’s feedlots during 1958. 

Besides finishing cattle in feedlots, California has made great strides in fin 
ishing cattle on irrigated pastures and supplemental feeding on meadows and 
open range. 

Suppose we now take a look at the provisions of 8. 1123. 
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8S. 1128 LITTLE DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUS PROPOSALS 


| There are no real substantive changes in S. 1123 and the other bills introduced 
this year over the provisions of S: 4028 considered at the last Congress. The 
provisions of §. 1123 are supposed to give assurance that grazing, where it is 
an established custom, will be continued unaffected. 

Section 3(c) (1). of the bill provides that “within national: forest areas in- 
cluded in the wilderness system, grazing of domestic livestock and the use of 
aircraft or motorboats where these practices have already become well estab- 
lished may be permitted to continue subject to such restrictions as the Secretary 
of Agriculture deems desirable.” 

This is a dangerous provision because it does not make it mandatory that the 
well-established practices of livestock grazing shall continue subject to such 
restrictions as the Secretary deems desirable. It is only permissive legislation 
and if the Secretary did not see fit to continue livestock grazing in the wilder- 
ness system, there is no provision that would require him to continue the grazing. 


WILDERNESS LEGISLATION RESTRICTS POWERS OF SECRETARY 


The wording in section 3(¢)(1) would “water down” some of the powers of 
the Secretary and what little power he may have left is further restricted in 
section 3(a) which reads “except that any agency administering any area 
within the wilderness system shall be responsible for preserving the wilderness 
character of the area and shall so administer such area for such other purposes 
as also to preserve its wilderness character.” 


‘BILL STRIKES AT MULTIPLE-USE POLICY 


The proposed wilderness bill strikes at the very heart, of the multiple-use 
policy of the Federal Government. Cattlemen believe public lands should con- 
tinue to be administered on the basis of multiple use of these lands. The 
multiple use of our public lands is not only practical but beneficial to the land, 
the people, and all of the resources on these lands. When restricted to a single 
use only a few people benefit. They should continue to be shared for such 
uses as grazing, reclamation, water development, wildlife, and the vacationing 
public. 

MULTIPLE USE PROTECTS PUBLIC LANDS 


The multiple use of public lands protects these lands as well as other sur- 
rounding public and private lands from destruction by fire. Fire protection 
without adequate roads and trails is practically impossible and the brush and 
undergrowth that will thrive in these closed areas will become a menace to 
the economy of the people of our State as well as the Nation. This debris and 
undergrowth, when ignited under such conditions, would create uncontrollable 
fires destroying everything in their path, laying waste to natural resources 
soln valuable forage, timber, and wildlife, and the adjoining property of our 


GRASS MAIN FEED IN BAISING LIVESTOCK - 


The Nation’s grasslands, hay lands and forested range lands furnish about 
one-half of the feed for all livestock. Grass is the principal feed for maintaining 
breeding herds, growing cattle for further finishing in feedlots or preparing 
them for direct shipment to packing plants. This most important renewable 
natural resource on public lands is dependent on the livestock owner for orderly 
harvest and conversion into national wealth. 

Suppose we take a look at the thinking of the promoters of the wilderness 
areas in order to surface their selfish and complete disregard for the economic 
and recreational opportunities for our people. 


WILDERNESS PROMOTERS AGAINST THE MANY 


Dr. James P. Gilligan of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
speaking at the October 26, 1954, meeting of the Society of American Foresters, 
expressed quite well the self-centered attitude of the promoters of this legisla- 
tion. These remarks by Dr. Gilligan were given endorsement through quotations 
by Congressman John P. Saylor and further endorsed by Howard Zahniser, 
¢xecutive secretary of the Wilderness Society, by inclusion in an article in the 
National Parks magazine. 
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Dr. Gilligan said in part, “wilderness conditions, of course, have vanished from 
developed areas; and the sight, sound, and sometimes smell of these concen- 
tration zones disperse so widely that quite large sections cannot be considered 
natural, let alone wilderness. National parks, too, must often justify their exist- 
ence = the locality or State in which they are situated, principally on economic 
grounds. 

“As long as the drums throb for more tourist dollars; park administrators will 
find it hard to accommodate the increasing army of sightseers without extending 
development. It is highly improbable that a seemingly logical course of re- 
stricting the number of visitors to any national park will be put into effect until 
every possible means of providing accommodations is exhausted. It is a fair 
question to ask how much of the parks will be developed by then.” 


DE. GILLIGAN CRITICAL OF MASS USE OF PARKS 


Dr. Gilligan said further in his remarks that “because of Congressional meas- 
ures, which ordinarily prevent utilization of wood, water, mineral, or forage re- 
sources in areas of the national park system, the National Park Service is the 
most logical existing agency to preserve extensive wilderness regions. However, 
it is subject to the unrelenting pressures of mass use, and retreats gradually 
behind the cold logic that more areas must be developed to care properly for the 
public to whom the land belongs. It is merely another application of the philoso- 
phy that as many people as possible should use these areas, even though finally 
there is little left of the original landscape.” 

How can individuals who feel like this toward the “masses of the people” 
have the audacity to cloak themselves with high sounding phrases like “for the 
permanent good of the whole people” and propose to close over 50 million acres 
of national, park and national forest lands to use by the vast majority of the 
“whole” people for the benefit of the minority who prefer to walk in or pack in to 
view the wilderness, 

Suppose we now take a look at the public lands in California and the popula- 
tion pressures for greater use of such lands for mass recreation. 


FIFTY PERCENT OF CALIFORNIA IS PUBLIC LANDS 


California has a land area of a little over 100 million acres, of which almost 
one-half of it is public lands. Of this total land area 28.5 percent is taken up 
by grazing of livestock, 10.5 percent by crops, 36 percent by forests and water- 
sheds, 4 percent by roads, urban and industrial uses, and the remaining 21 per- 
cent is barren waste, mostly desert. 


CALIFORNIA FOUNDEBING IN ITS POPULATION GROWTH 


California is in grave danger of foundering in its population growth. The 
League of California Cities meeting recently in convention, heard speakers pre- 
dict a 75-percent increase in California’s population by 1975. They believe that 
there will be a State population of 24 million people by 1975, with 90 percent 
of it jammed into cities, that are today’s expanding suburbs. 


POPULATION DRIVING RANCHERS TO BACK COUNTRY 


California farmers are being driven off the more fertile land into the poorer 
valley basin lands and terraces. Nearly 16 percent of the total cultivatable land 
in this State has been diverted to nonagricultural use. Population pressure ap- 
propriated 820,000 acres of cultivatable land for nonagricultural uses between 
1942 and 1956. 

Since the advent of World War II, the rich valley lands have more and more 
been occupied by factories, freeways, homes, shopping centers, and recreational 
areas. Irrigated agriculture has shifted more and more to the poorer lands, the 
grain is planted further up the slopes, and the cattle and sheep graze beyond 
the grain. 

POPULATION GROWTH IN UNITED STATES TO CONTINUE 


Government officials and others studying population trends, point out that the 
population of the United States rose from 132 million in 1940 to 175 million on 
October 16, 1958, a gain of 43 million people. These population officials state 
that maintenance at this rate of annual increase, is forecast for the next 20 
years. The Nation will grow to an estimated 190 million in 1965 and to 218 
million in 1975. 
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POPULATION GROWTH MEANS MORE USE OF PUBLIC LANDS 


The sheer physical pressure of population will force agriculture, industry, 
wildlife, and recreation to shift still further into the back country which de- 
mands the fullest use of our privately owned and public lands. Proponents of 
the subject wilderness bill, which would return vast areas of our valuable lands 
to a wilderness status, are promoting the destructive forces of class legislation 
and stand in the way of the dynamic social and economic growth of our Nation, 


‘ BECREATION PROBLEM ALREADY ON OUR DOORSTEP 


Spokesmen for the urban areas of our State predict that San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and other fast growing areas will be forced to set up a second layer 
of local government, a sort of “metropolitan council,” to concern itself with 
such matters as land use, planning and zoning, traffic and transportation, water 
supply, and big scale recreational facilities. Pressures are building up at such 
speed that hunting and fishing and other forms of recreation are among the 
leading issues facing our 1959 session of the State legislature. 


FOREST SERVICE HAS A WILDERNESS PROGRAM 


Proponents for the subject legislation on wilderness areas would lead many 
to believe that there are no efforts being made to preserve such areas. To the 
contrary, the U.S. Forest Service is presently administering a wilderness and 
wild areas program. 

These wilderness and wild areas are established under regulations so worded 
as to leave no doubt of the intent to keep the areas in their primitive state. 
These regulations make it possible for the Secretary of Agriculture or the Chief 
of the U.S. Forest Service to designate new wilderness areas. 

The wilderness areas in our national forests alone occupy an area equal to all 
of New Hampshire, Connecticut, and New Jersey. It is doubtful if more than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of our population will make the effort to hire pack mules, 
guides and other services to get into the trackless wilderness areas now 
established. 

It appears obvious that only a very small percentage of the population is bene- 
fiting from these areas, and it is equally obvious that the same few people will 
be the only ones to benefit from additional areas of this type. 


STATE RIGHTS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 


Should the Congress in its wisdom approve the subject wilderness bill, then 
State and local governments should be given the right to approve or disapprove 
the withdrawal of all such lands in their respective areas. And, when there are 
such withdrawals, that local government be compensated for the economic loss 
to its community. We believe, too, that any withdrawals of 5,000 acres or more 
for wilderness areas should have congressional approval as do those with- 
drawals of public lands for military use. 


CONCLUSION 


Cattlemen are of the opinion that wilderness legislation is unnecessary be- 
cause government agencies are already administering and maintaining adequate 
wilderness areas. 

Our growing population calls for a fluid management policy of our public 
lands rather than a restrictive one as reflected by the wilderness legislation. 

The proponents of the wilderness bill should tell the people the truth about 
their bill, because it is restrictive and would prevent most people from enjoy- 
ing the most scenic portions of our country. 

_ The proposed legislation on wilderness areas strikes at the very core of the 
Ihultiple use concept of our public lands. The future of livestock grazing in 
such areas is questionable under the provisions of the subject legislation. 

The problem facing our State is to find adequate mass recreation facilities 
for the family on weekend outings. Our public lands will of necessity have to 
Play an increasing role in providing such recreational outlets. 
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Tue CENTRAL ARIZONA ProsgecT ASSOCIATION, 
Phoenia, Ariz., April 2, 1959. 





INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
U.8. Senate, 

GENTLEMAN: On November 14, 1958, in Albuquerque, N. Mex., the Central 
Arizona Project Association, in conjunction with six other Arizona resource 
groups, Submitted a statement in opposition to any wilderness preservation 
legislation. 

Once again, this association submits that statement. In the present bill, 
§S. 1123, was have found no changes from earlier bills that would lead us to 
modify our position. The purpose of the bill remains that of setting aside large 
areas of public lands for nonuse. 

The other resource groups which joined in the statement of November 14, 
1958, are submitted their views individually at this Phoenix hearing on S. 1123, 
but they, too, remain opposed to the proposed legislation. 

Ricu JoHnson, Ewecutive Secretary. 


















STATEMENT OF THE CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT ASSOCIATION, ET AL. 
NovEMBEB 14, 1958. 





INTERIOR AND INSULAB AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
U.S. Senate. 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, have primary interests in orderly and 
wise development of all the natural resources of public lands in keeping with 
the long-established principle of multiple use. We recognize these uses to in- 
clude the many types of recreational opportunities afforded by public lands, 
grazing for domestic and wild animals, the production of commercial timber, 
mining, and water yield for domestic, agricultural, and industrial use. 

Because of the chronic shortage of water in most of the Western States, and 
the developing water shortage throughout the Nation, we do place a special 
emphasis upon public lands as watersheds. And since an overwhelmingly large 
percentage of the public lands are located in Western States, we believe there 
is particular significance to those States in any proposal to establish a wilder- 
ness preservation system. 

We understand the purpose of a wilderness preservation system, no matter 
how it may be apparently limited by definition, to be that of setting aside large 
areas of public lands for the specific purpose of eliminating from such areas all 
such, forms of management as would make them useful for any purpose other 
than the enjoyment of scenic solitude, ‘ 

To detail our reasons for opposing any legislation to establish a national 
wilderness preservation system, we wish to bring the following points to your 
attention : 

1. A national wilderness preservation system is, in both theory and practice, 
contrary to and destructive of the principle of multiple use for public lands: 
According to the book, “The Federal Lands—Their Use and Management,” pub- 
lished for Resources for the Future (p. 77), use of public lands presently admin- 
istered as primitive or wilderness areas amounts to only 1 or 2 percent of total 
visits to national forests. Thus, the proposed wilderness preservation system 
is an attempt to dedicate forever to a small handful of people the exclusive use 
of millions of acres of Federal lands. 

To put it another way, 98 percent of Americans who visit our national for 
ests want to do so on good roads and they want at least comfortable faciliites 
for obtaining food and shelter. By definition, proposed wilderness areas are t0 
be roadless, accessible only by hiking or horse trails, with no constructed ac 
commodations to be permitted. 

We submit that any wilderness preservation system is, in effect, a method of 
posting no trespassing signs against the American people around vast amounts 
of land supposedly belonging to them through their Government. 

2. A wilderness preservation system would effectively and permanently pre 
vent enlightened and intensive'modern management of forest lands: Federal and 
State agencies in Arizona, California, and other Western States are currently 
engaged in a reappraisal of management practices connected with public lands. 
Public money is being spent in large amounts to learn the best methods of 
increasing the resource value of public lands to the public. 
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Public and private timber forest managers recognize that trees must be 
thinned and brush and forest debris must be cleared out to promote production 
of commercial timber, and to prevent or control wild forest fires. 

Lacking such management, wilderness areas would become self-destructive fire 























sl traps. As such, they would also be an ever-present menace to all lands sur- 

‘e rounding them.: Barring the general public from wilderness areas would not 

n materially reduce the fire hazard, for statistics show very clearly that by far 
the greater number. of forest fires are the result of nature’s own lightning, rather 

i, than man’s carelessness with incendiary materials. 

LO 8. In Western States, particularly the Southwestern States, where of necessity 

ze most new wilderness:areas would be established, the wilderness principle cannot 
be identified with proper management of public lands as watersheds. 

4, Where annual precipitation is considerably less than is normal for States east 

3, of the Mississippi River, watershed management for maximum yields of water 
must emphasize the conservation of: precipitated. water, rather than mere con- 
trol of floodwaters. 

Every drop of water must be made to produce something of economic worth, 
such as grass, quality commercial timber, and above all, water for the people 
and: industries and the agriculture that is the backbone of our economic and 
social existence. Our great valley cities, our green irrigated empires, are the 
product of our watersheds.’ We must manage those watersheds, in accordance 
with the principle of multiple-purpose use, but ultimately for their primary 
valueas watersheds if we are to continue to grow and prosper. 

We cannot so manage areas that are dedicated to untouchable wilderness. 

nd 4, State water rights are seriously threatened by the proposed wilderness 

ith preservation system: The Federal Government presently claims the right to 

in- ignore State water rights and laws on federally reserved lands. 

ds, The proposed wilderness preservation system would establish vast new Federal 

er, reserve areas upon which hundreds of cities and irrigation districts depend 
solely or in large part for their supply of runoff water, through water rights 

nd established under State water laws. 

“ial -§. The blocking off:or setting aside of great wilderness areas on Federal 

rge lands would greatly increase the difficulty and cost of administering, managing, 

ere and utilizing adjacent lands owned by the States or the Federal Government 

ler- or in private ownership: Access roads to lands outside the wildenrness areas 
would have to skirt the wilderness. Their costs would be so great as to be 

ter prohibitive in many cases; their usefulness so impaired in other cases that 

rge development of lands adjacent to wildness areas wuold be impractical even in 

all the best interest of the public. Needed resources might well be locked up 

her merely because the lands containing them were in the vicinity of wilderness 

areas. 

ynal For these reasons we believe any wilderness preservation system is com- 

our pletely incompatible with the multiple-use principle of public lands management ; 
that it is discriminatory against the general public; and that it prevents sound 

tice, and orderly development of natural resources essential to the future welfare 

ds! of the American people. 

pub We are therefore opposed to any proposal presently under consideration, or 

nin which may be devised in the future, to establish by legislation or by admin- 

otal istrative decree any wilderness preservation system in the United States. 

stem CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT ASSOCIATION. 

, use ARIzoNA AssocraTION of Som CONSERVATION DISTRICTS. 

PHOENIX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

for: ARizona WATER ResouRcES COMMITTEE. 

iites Arizona Farm BuREAU FEDERATION. 

re to Arizona STATE RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION. 

1 ac Sart River Vattey WATER Users ASSOCIATION. 

od of 

yunts Statement or CHARLES W. MICKLE, PRESIDENT oF PHOENIX, ARiz., TITLE & 

pre Trust Co. 

1 and «To a large and complex body of Jaw concerning administration and manage- 

—_ ment of Federal holdings, it is now proposed to superimpose another measure, 
along with another bureaucratic group to ride shotgun for it. 

ds of The wilderness preservation bill, 8. 1128, is totally unnecessary. The US. 


Service now administers some 14 million acres of its land for that pur- 
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pose. There are 3% million acres of Federal wildlife refuges which are man- 
aged as wilderness areas as much as is consistent with wildlife maintenance. 
The more than 21 million acres administered by the National Park Service are 
closed to commercial use and development except for limited exceptions in very 
limited areas. This is a result both of policy and because “the most popular 
features of many parks are concentrated in relatively small areas.” It would 
be a conservative estimate to set 4-million acres of National Park Service land 
as wilderness lands and so administered. (All figures given, plus the preceding 
quotation, are from “The Federal Lands, Their Use and Management,” published 
in 1957 by Resources for the Future, Inc.) ; 

Therefore, we have now more than 21 million acres of Federal land within the 
_contiguous borders of the United States administered primarily as wilderness. 
This is not the total wilderness area; it is the total which is legally protected 
as wilderness. Other millions of acres administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Defense Department are true 
wilderness areas and will remain so for many years. 

(Not included here are Alaska’s 365 million acres. Prior to admission to 
statehood, Alaska was 99.9 percent federally owned, and the change of a few 
percentage points would still leave at least 200 or 300 million acres of pure 
wilderness under Federal ownership. ) 

We are not bereft of wilderness, nor are we likely to be in the future. The 
various agencies of the Federal Government charged with wilderness preserva- 
tion have zealously fulfilled their responsibility for many years, and there is no 
reason to believe they will not continue to do so. 

The present administration, moreover, admits of some flexibility, which would 
not be possible under the rigid specifications of the wilderness preservation bill. 
Cast-iron rules for the administration of 20 or 30 million acres would be most 
unwise. 

In addition, this bill would set up a “National Wilderness Preservation Coun- 
cil” and provide it with statutory authority to hamper, harass, and hamstring 
public and private agencies alike. It would be exempt from public accountabil- 
ity for its actions because its function would be only to “advise” and not to 
administrate, and all of its members, public officials and private citizens alike, 
would be part of the executive branch of Government, appointed by the Presi- 
dent. If there is anything this Nation does not need, it is still another agency 
operating in the limbo of the executive department. 

I am strongly opposed to S. 1123 as unnecessary legislation and as legislation 
which would impede the progress of our Western States toward full economic 
development and responsibility. 


STATEMENT OF THE NAvaJO TRIBE OF INDIANS, WINDOW Rock, ARIz., 


Marcu 31, 1959. 
Hon. James C. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Derar SENATOR Murray: I would like to take this opportunity to file 
with your committee a statement on behalf of the Navajo Tribe of Indians on 
the newest version of the wilderness bill, 8. 1123. 

The Navajo Tribe of Indians is opposed to the concept of a wilderness preser- 
vation system which carries in it the basic underlying philosophy that Indian 
lands stand on the same footing with Federal public domain and forest areas. 
We are glad that a requirement of consent of the tribes concerned has beet 
included in S. 1123, before their lands may be summarily taken from them. 

The Navajo Tribe has struggled long and hard to have road development on 
our vast reservation. Only recently have we met with some success. We 
faced formidable obstacles—not the least of which was the designation of three 
vast areas on our reservation as “roadless,” by a former Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs without even consulting our tribal leaders.. This is an example of the 
frustrations we face when we want development of our lands and resources. 
And yet some say Indian lands are not part of the Federal domain. 

Turning: now to uses authorized by the wilderness bill, it appears to us the 
philosophy of this bill is to throw a clamp on any future development of natural 
resources in the West. The status quo appears to be accepted, but that is as far 
as one may go. Development is discouraged, in fact practically’ made impos 
sible. The Indians: have a stake in development of the West and we do 
want to see our economy stopped cold in its tracks. 
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Certainly, the very fine management practices in effect for these areas have 
done a remarkable job of preserving the economic value of our wilderness 
country. Intelligent use with an economic purpose appeals to us. Although 
the West may be “young” in spirit, I feel sure we need take the back seat to 
no one in mature resources management and development. The present, for- 
ward-looking administration of these areas should continue. 

We see no reason for imposing a “super” Council over the very fine adminis- 
tration of our national park areas. Perhaps some new parks are needed, but 
eouldn’t this better be accomplished by allowing the National Park Service 
sufficient funds to acquire and manage new areas? 

Section 3(b) of the new bill (S. 1123) is the dangerous key to the proposal. 
It completely shuts off commercial use of areas taken by stranglehold into the 
system, The continued growth of a dynamic economy in the West seems to me 
to be dependent upon continued exploration for and intelligent development of 
our natural resources. 

For these reasons, the Navajo Tribe opposes the adoption of the wilderness 
bill in its entirety. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL JONES; 
Chairman, Navajo Tribal Council. 


STATEMENT OF THE New Mexico Orn & Gas ASSOCIATION 


Maxkcu 31, 1959. 
Hon. JAMEs B. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Ineulde Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: The New Mexico Oil & Gas Association presented a statement in regard 
to 8. 4028 at the Albuquerque hearing November 14, 1958. Inasmuch as the 
new natural wilderness preservation system bill is S. 1123, we respectfully 
request that the statement and the maps used in conjunction with that state- 


ment be made a part of the record in your committee, to be studied in connec- 
tion with S. 1123. 


Very truly yours, 
‘ Frep W. Moxey, Hwecutive Director. 


STATEMENT OF THE WILCOX (ARZ.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Marcu 31, 1959, 
Hon. Barry GoLpWATER, 


U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator GoLtpwatTer: The board of directors of the Wilcox Chamber of 
Commerce at its meeting on March 31, 1959, unanimously passed a motion to 


go on record as cmpiterebly opposing the U.S. Senate bill No. 1123 otherwise 
known as the wilderness bill. 


_It is the feeling of the board that from an economic standpoint, the bill is 
Most inadvisable and contrary to the multiple-use principle in management of 
Federal land. 

Very sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Rex Emrick, Secretary-Manager. 


STATEMENT OF THE ROOSEVELT Council (ARiz.) Boy Scouts of AMERICA 


Aprix 1, 1959. 
CHARMAN AND CoM 


MITTEE, 
Wilderness Hearing, Phoenia, Ariz. 


‘Genttzman: The Roosevelt Council, Inc., Boy Scouts of America, again 
Wishes to go on record as being wholeheartedly in favor of the general prin- 
ies related to the establishment and perpetuation of wilderness areas 
e believe that both the economic and recreational interests can be pro- 
by. proper administration. 
oremost. among Arizona’s resources are its “last frontiers” for recreation 
Certainly a portion should be preserved down through the centuries. 
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» In behalf of our registered membership of over ‘20,000 boys and adults; we 
urge the most careful: consideration oom the protection of areas: which ean 
not be replaced by man. «© 

‘We are pledged in our own program t hatist all agencies in the conservation 
of our natural resources. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Grorce F. Miter, Scout Bacoutive. 


STATEMENT OF THE Tucson (ARrm.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


We believe that there exists today a sad and completely unrealistic. tendency 
on the part of some people to play a game called “Let’s pretend that man doesn’t 
exist.” Man does exist, and the human race is multiplying more rapidly than 
at any time in the history of the world. While the disappearance of an animal 
or bird species from the earth is deplored, the needs of man must have priority. 
The several wilderness areas already established in Arizona are sufficient. Ad- 
ditional wilderness areas are in no way essential to the furtherance of practical 
scientific purpose. Wilderness areas provide specialized recreation available 
only to a comparatively hardy few. 

The so-called wilderness bill would authorize the setting aside of additional 
portions of our mountain watershed areas for a single purpose as opposed to the 
well-established principle of multiple use, The burgeqning, economy and ex- 
ploding population of our State, now and in the future, will require maximum 
utilization of our watersheds under scientific management to promote water 
runoff and foster outdoor recreation for all people, and also to insure the future 
of our livestock and forest. products industries; Well-planned. multiple use 
management of these watersheds is a positive requirement, and if appears ex- 
tremely unwise to encourage any ,Federal legislation which will deprive the 
State of the full benefits, of the renewable natural resources within it boundaries, 


RESOLUTION OF THE TWIN FALLS (IpAHO) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas there was introduced in the present session of Congress by Senator 
Humphrey and 17 others, a bill, §.' 1123, entitled the wilderness preservation 
bill; and é 

Whereas hearings are scheduled to be held in Phoenix, Ariz., April 2, 1959, 
on this bill; and 

Whereas if enacted, this bill would remove from any possible use vast areas 
of our country, particularly the western section of the United States; and 

Whereas much of the area in Idaho that could conceivably be affected is now 
used for livestock grazing, mining, lumber operati and, recreation ; and 

Whereas such. a large percentage of the land in Idaho is now owned by the 
Federal Government and therefore exempt from taxation; and 

‘Whereas if enacted this bill would create a still larger Federal tax burden 
and Fetleral employee list with little or no constructive purpose being served : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Twin Falls Chamber of Commerce 
is strongly opposed to S. 1128 or any similar legislation. 


ttchtebalenots 
RESOLUTION OF THE FLAGSTAFF (ARIZONA) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The board of directors of the Flagstaff Chamber of Commerce, in regular 
meeting, agreed that — 

Whereas the established multiple-use policy of federal land administration 
embodying the principle of “the greatest good to the greatest number” has provea 
successful and sound, and 

Whereas the proposed legislation favors single-purpose, restricted use, thereby 
limiting availability to only those financially capable, an 

Whereas abundant evidence is available to show that the growth of the South- 
west, including Coconino County, Arizona, will continue’ to accelerate as our 
National population increases, and 

Whereas abundant evidence is available to show that public interest in a var 
riety of histori recreational, and other outdoor activities is manifest in ever 
increasing proportions in our great State of Arizona, and 
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Whereas the establishment, of one more ‘‘council” into the Federal system, with 
no real authority, will increase costs considerably and further complicate ad- 
yee te Dropedure | without any: necessary function involved: Now, there- 
fore, ) 


. Resolwed by the Flagstaff Chamber of Commerce That — | 

(1) In,,view of, all available evidence, U.S. Senate bill 1123 fails to consider 
“the greatest good to the greatest number of our citizens,” which is a basic con- 
cept. in the philosophy of our great country, and 

(2) Enactment of U.S. Senate bill 1123 to establish a national wilderness 
preservation system is vigorously opposed as completely unnecessary and con- 
trary to the proven national policy of multiple use of resources. 


STATEMENT OF THE. PoncHA Springs GRance No. 417 
Savina, Coio., March 25, 1959. 


SENATE INTERIOR: Soushaen 
Oareof Mr. Bon Stong, Wash Washington, Dd. 

‘Deak Sm: In reference to Senate bill 1176 to establish on public land of the 
United States a national wilderness preservation system, our opinion is 8. 1176 
would curtail development of our irrigation systems, grazing, harvesting of lum- 
ber products, mineral resources, etc.; would abolish the present multiple-use 
system for’ the benefit of a few selfish people who are physically able to walk 
ab cea nate over rugged terrain. This sets progress back 100 years. Our 

have’ suffered many hardships and deprivations to settle this country, 
and take it from a wilderness area to a civilized community, when homes and 
cities’ have “been built, which gives more people an opportunity to live and 


We favor continued advancement of our civilization; equal privileges for all 
law-abiding people; manmade reservoirs which contribute to our irrigation ; do- 
mestic water supply plus electric power, also, affords more recreation facilities 
for handicapped and senior citizens, also, many others who do not have ability 

or opportunity to walk to natural primitive areas; manmade structures are 
lassanitid for more fish ; game and’ recreation resources than native wilderness. 
By a multiple-use system, more people have an opportunity to enjoy resources 
of the country. 

We see no need for new agencies, or the employment of more people at the tax- 
paying public expense, as we now have many agencies dedicated to conservation 
of public resources. In this cause, more especially Forest Service, soil conserva- 
tion service in cooperation with extension service and soil conservation districts. 

We are opposed to Senate bill 1176, and urge this protest be made a part of 
the preord at public hearings in Phoenix, Ariz. on April 2, 1959. 

yours, 
PoncoHa SpPRines GRANGE No. 417. 
Ratpo A. Post, Master, 
Masytn R. West, Secretary. 


en or J. L. Mergrrt, Present, New Mexico Assocation oF Sor 
CONSERVATION. DISTRICTS 


’ The New Mexico Association of Soil Conservation Districts joins with the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, presenting a statement in 
behalf of this and our State association.. The NASCD is an association of the 

soil conservation district Supervisors of America. All officers and direc- 
tors. serve without pay, as do the-supervisors who are elected State officials, 
charged. with the conservation and development of the soil and water resources 
of America. The NASCD jis an independent, nonprofit, nonpartisan organi- 
tation whose primary concern is the conservation and orderly development of 

ca’s land and water resources, through. means.of local self-government, 
The Nation’s soil conservation districts have over 1,794,000 eooperators who have 
Chgervation plans on. 539,562,000 acres of America’s farmland. I, would like 
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to enter for the records the public lands policy of NASCD as my testimony 
will be built around this policy statement.’ 

In the preamble of the public lands policy statement I would like to note the 
NASCD holds that public lands are held in trust and must be devoted to the 
highest possible use for the permanent good of all the people. We approve of 
wilderness areas as today provided by administrative procedures of the various 
public land administering agencies, recognizing such areas as one of the multiple 
uses. However, we oppose the present system wherein it disallows watershed 
protection work being done. 

The phenomenal population growth in the West is demanding additional 
water for urban, industrial, military, and irrigation uses. This increased de- 
mand for water is dependent on public land watersheds, some of which may 
lie in present or future wilderness areas. The opportunity to develop and con- 
serve these waters in a usable form is imperative. 

The benefits of preserving wilderness and wild areas cannot be doubted, 
however, forest and other public lands properly managed in conjunction with a 
multiple use program will be more beneficial to more people; and will furnish 
the average sportsman more game, and more scenic; enjoyment. 

The NASCD foresees the possibility in the present bills of encroachment on 
private landowners’ rights, public land users’ rights, and above all, an en- 
croachment on States rights. Steel and concrete are today covering thousands 
of acres. of America’s most productive agricultural lands, in the form of ex: 
panding cities, industries, and superhighways.. America’s population growth 
is ever surging westward, making the demand on public lands and public land 
watersheds ever more demanding. Because of the foregoing statements,. we 
feel that we must vigorously oppose the passage of any of the wilderness bills 
as we now understand them. 

Wilderness committee superimposed to advise and influence present adminis- 
trators of public lands is not needed, a nuisance and an unnecessary public 
expense, 

There is a committee appointed to study the recreational values of public 
lands and wilderness areas.. Why pass. legislation prior to their report? 

There can be no facilities provided for fire protection, 

Wilderness areas can be expanded by a decree of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or the Secretary of Interior. An act of Congress in opposition is needed 
within 120 days to keep these areas out. Our voice is small comparatively 
which is not to our advantage. 


RESOLUTION OF THE NEW Mexico Woot Growens, INc. 


Whereas national legislation and regulations establishing wilderness preserva- 
tion areas are contrary to the multiple-use principle in management of Federal 
land ; and ’ 

Whereas wholesale withdrawals of public lands would be detrimental to the 
general tax structure and limit and reduce the normal operations and develop- 
ment of the following industries; mining, timbering, reclamation, grazing, oil 
and gas and dependent service industries in the Western States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we oppose the wilderness preservation system proposal as an 
infringement on the administrative flexibility of the present governing bodies 
subordinating policy decisions to a small council of nonrepresentative users; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we oppose all legislation and regulation not in accord with the 
multiple-use principle. . 


STATEMENT OF EArt BE. HoRReEtt, Glow, ARiz. 


My national forest permit for grazing cattle includes land use within a desig- 
nated wilderness area. I have been an owner and operator on part of the Super- 
stition wilderness area for over 30 years. My father and grandfather preceded 
me. Our tenure over part of the area preceded the establishment of the Forest 
Service, and the designated wilderness area. 

I would like to further identify myself. At present I am vice chairman of 
the National Forest Committee for the American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 


1 Previously printed in this document. (See p. 402.) 
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tion, vice president of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, chairman of 
the Arizona section of the American Society of Range Management, chairman 
of the Tonto. National Forest Advisory Board, and clerk of the Roosevelt Hle- 
mentary School District. 

Both my personal and service organization knowledge of Federal land ad- 
ministration leads me to the following conclusions: 

(1). I oppose the enactment of S. 1123, or any legislation of this kind, which 
would convert large areas of land to the single use of a limited group or number 
of American people. 

(2), I oppose the enactment of S. 1123 because I am dedicated to the support 
of the principle of multiple use of Federal lands. 

(3) I oppose the enactment of S. 1123 because I am convinced passage of the 
bill would measureably reduce school tax revenues. The taxable value of my 
school district would be lowered and hence income reduced. Aid received by 
the school district under Public Law 874 is certainly not enough ; taxable values 
are vital. 

(4) I oppose the enactment of S. 1123 because as shown by past experience 
our large bureaucratic departments with civil service protection would, with 
certainty, administer this act with little or no regard to individual, local, or 
State situations- 

(5) I oppose S. 1123 because it would restrict future mining exploration and 
development. Some of the largest copper mines in the United States are near 
the Superstition wilderness area. To limit development of new mining proper- 
ties is most undesirable. 

(6) I oppose S. 1123 because it would limit, as well as deplete, hunting re- 
sources, My range has provided one of the better hunting areas in the State. 
The number of hunters during wild hog and deer seasons on this range runs 
into the hundreds. But this new bill would stop all predator control on or near 
the wilderness area, and create an unmanageable situation for both game and 
livestock. 

(7) I oppose the enactment of 8. 1123 because it will limit grazing in whole 
or part on numerous ranches resulting in economic loss to the nearby local 
communities. 

I submit that S. 1123 should not be enacted into law because of the above 
listed. reasons. Rather, I stand behind the multiple-use principle, and main- 
tain that only by continuing and improving true multiple-use legislation can 
we insure the fair and greatest benefits to the greatest number of people. 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMAN’S ASSOCIATION 


The American National Cattlemen’s Association has gone on record in opposi- 
tion to previous wilderness bills and respectfully submits that the new bill now 
under consideration is still unacceptable to the Nation’s cattle grower’s. 

In spite of the new language in S. 1123, there are still many objections, most 
of which have been raised in previous testimony. Rather than again discuss the 
bill point by point, we list two basic objections which stand out above all others: 

(1) The proposal gives wilderness legislative statute beyond its proper 
place in the multiple-use philosophy, a concept essential to equitable con- 
servation and development of our public domain. 

(2) The bill still would create a built-in lobby to further this one facet 
of public land administration and advance the unbalance that the legislation 
would create. 

We therefore wish to register our opposition to the passage of 8. 1123. 


STATEMENT OF THE APACHE Sort CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


SPRINGERVILLE, ARriz., March 27, 1959. 
Hon. Senator GOLDWATER, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 


Drar SENATOR GOLDWATER: It is our desire to offer strenuous objection to U.S. 
Senate bill 1123, the so-called wilderness bill. We request this letter be repre- 
sented at. the hearing which will be held in Phoenix, April 2, 1959. 

We are sure that you are acquainted with the workings of the Apache Soil 

tion District. We are sure, too, that we have a genuine interest 
conservation use of basic renewable natural resources. 
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Our 17th year as a district has just been completed: During ‘these’ years 
much has been accomplished. Our main purpose is to help farmers and ranchers 
with the wide variety of soil and water conservation problems. Our aim js 
every acre to its best use. Now, best use is not a nearsighted view or goal, 

The efforts of this organization are directed at preserving and protecting every 
acre so that it will give its maximum today, tomorrow, and to the generations 
yet unborn. 

Our studies have been intensive and extensive in scope. The best technical 
er available from private and governmental sources has been used ‘through 

e years. 

Our belief is firmly and strongly: held that the principle of multiple use is 
valid, sound in every way. Further, that it is the lifeblood of this whole area, 
and has a profound effect on the economy of our entire State and Nation. With- 
out proper use of these lands thousands of happy, contented citizens would have 
their whole communities wrecked. 

Over the years we feel the multiple-use plan has offered and will offer more 
to the masses of people from both economical and recreational standpoints. 

We respectfully urge your opposition to the Senate bill 1123. 

Sincerely yours, 
ME vin 8S, Crossy, 
Chairman, Board.of Supervisors. 


STATEMENT OF THE CoroNnapo Trait SPORTSMEN 


Currron, Ariz., March 80, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Wilderness Legislation Hearings, Phoenia, Ariz. 


GENTLEMEN : The officers and board of directors of the Coronado Trail Sports- 
men of Clifton-Morenci, Ariz., are unanimous in their agreement that the best 
interests of the sportsmen of this area would not be served by any so-called 
wilderness bills now pending. 7 

We feel that the Forest Service as presently operated, maintains sufficient 
areas where complete wilderness exists to satisfy the primitive desires of the 
very limited number of people who can take advantage of them. 

We also feel that the proper harvesting of our game and fish requires even 
more roads, trails, and camping facilities than are now available. ' 

We believe that the multiple use of our forests would be defeated by such 
legislation, and we therefore shall request our Senators and Representatives to 
vote their opposition to all such bills presented, at the present time. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Bryant Purnizy, 
esident, Coronado Trail Sportsmen. 


eee 


RESOLUTION oF THE CooLtmpce (Aniz.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Resolwed by the Legislative Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Coolidge, Ariz., this 3ist day of March 1959, that the Coolidge Chamber of 
Commerce: (1) Is.opposed to 8. 1123, National Wilderness Preservation Act in 
its present form; (2). recognizes that the basic principles embodied in the act 
are meritorious; (3) recommends that safeguards by way of hearing and 
from administrative determinations be provided within the act so that local 
and statewide economic interests shall be adequately protected. 


Letrer or ©. C. Fares, GLose, ARIz. 
Grozz, Aniz., April 6, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES MURRAY, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senate Ofice 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Murgay: It was with deep regret that.I was unable 0 
get to Phoenix to testify in the hearing on the wilderness bill, S. 1123. How 
ever, being of about the same age, I hope you will understand, and permit me 
these few words in support. of the bill. 
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I have been an active hunter and fisherman all of my life, and for many years 
have packed into the Black River roadless area with a large party of my fel- 
low fishermen, I: have:hunted and fished in Arizona since ‘the days when we 
made our trips by wagon, and I feel very strongly the necessity for protecting 
some of these areas. for our future generations if we want them to cherish 
some of the traditions of America. 

At the same time, I am cognizant of the need for proper management of our 
resources and watersheds, but I cannot see any real conflict. If there is, it 
should be compromised, and not allowed to prevent needed legislative protec- 
tion for these areas we'already have. 

From newspaper accounts I was gratified to learn that the bill aroused con- 
siderable support from interested citizens. to offset to some extent the opposi- 
tion of the commercial interests, and I also was gratified to learn that even ‘the 
commercial interests' seemed to be strongly in support of our present system’ of 
wilderness areas, roadless areas, wild areas, and primitive areas: It would 
seem to me that possibly we should take advantge of this support and set up 
legislation to protect these areas now, and let this new resources review com- 
mission deal with the problem of evaluating other proposed wilderness areas. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. C, Fares. 


ARIZONA SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 3 


A joint memorial requesting the Congress of the United States to prevent enact- 
ment of a proposed bill establishing a national wilderness preservation system 
and designating certain areas to be maintained as a wilderness 


T'o the ‘Congress of the United States of America: 


Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

A bill has been introduced into the Congress of the United States providing 
for the designation and maintenance of wilderness areas within the States, and 
such areas shall be supervised and maintained by the Federal Government, 

It is acknowledged that the Government of the United States now owns ap- 

oximately 70 percent of the land in Arizona. The enactment of this oppressive 

slation would have ‘the tendency to either increase the Federal lands within 
this State or to cause the Federal Government to exercise more stringent regu- 
lations over the land it already owns and controls. 

Federal lands within this State now include an abundant supply of wilderness 
reservations. It'is entirely possible that rigid regulations, which might well be 
imposed, ‘would ‘deny’ the ‘sceniic wonders of these areas to many thousands of 
visitors annually. Moreover, such regulation might make fire protection diffi- 
cult or more expensive or it might encroach upon the water rights of the State 
. Arizona.’ All these factors would retard the economic development of this 

tate. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Arizona, prays: 

* That the Congress of the United States consider carefully the impact of the 
proposed legislation relating to a national wilderness system since it appears 
to the Legislature of the State of Arizona that enactment of such a measure will 
unduly restrict the use of the wilderness areas and retard the economic de- 
velopment of this State. Moreover, the U.S. Government now controls vast 
areas of land within this State and any approach to this problem should be in 
the direction of relinquishing contro! rather than subjecting additional areas 
of Jjand within this State to Federal control or cumbersome regulations. 


IpaHo House Jormnt Memorial 6 


To the honorable. Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 
represent that— 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States a bill 
known as H.R. 1929 to establish a national wilderness preservation system ; and 

Whereas the economy of the State of Idaho is based upon its agriculture, 
mining, lumber, sheep and cattle industries, and the use of its waters for irri- 
gation and hydroelectric power; and 
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Whereas the enactment of this bill will deny to the natural resources indus- 
tries of the State of Idaho the right to wisely develop the natural resources 
contained in the great primitive areas of this State, and further deny access 
to these primitive areas to millions of American citizens, all to the detriment 
of the said industries and to the people of the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas one of the great potential industries of the State of Idaho is its 
tourist trade and wildlife attractions: Now, therefore, be it 

ResoWwed by the House of Representatives, State of Idaho (the Senate con- 
curring), That we most respectfully oppose the enactment of said H.R. 1929, 
for the reasons that the enactment of said bill prevents the normal development 
and utilization of the natural resources contained in such a wilderness system, 
that the agricultural, mining, timber, sheep and cattle industries, and the wild- 
life and tourist industries will be irreparably damaged, and that the present 
very satisfactory and normal administration of our natural resources by the 
present land management agencies will be superseded and replaced by another 
unnecessary Federal bureau; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho be authorized and 
he is hereby directed to immediately forward certified copies of this memorial 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and to the Senators and the Representatives in 
Congress from this State. 


UtanH House ConcuRRENT RESOLUTION 3 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
oppose proposed national wilderness preservation acts 


Be it resolwed by the Legislature of the State of Utah (the Governor concur- 
ring therein): 

Whereas on January 9, 1959, a bill was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, 86th Congress, 1st session, to estab- 
lish a national wilderness preservation system, and it is anticipated that an 
identical bill will be introduced in the Senate of the United States of America 
during the same session ; and 

Whereas said bills, each to be known as a National Wilderness Preservation 
Act, authorize the immediate withdrawal of approximately 50 million acres of 
federally owned lands and the continued withdrawal of federally owned or con- 
trolled lands in the future, upon decision of Federal officials, into a national 
wilderness preservation system, to be so protected and administered as to pre- 
serve the wilderness character of the lands withdrawn and contained therein; 
and 

Whereas approximately 72 percent of the land in the State of Utah is owned 
ong controlled by the Federal Government and is subject to withdrawal under 
the act; and 

Whereas any development of lands, withdrawn inconsistent with the preserva- 
tion of said lands for the single purpose of wilderness areas is prohibited by the 
act; and 

Whereas Utah stands at the threshold of a new era of prosperity through the 
multiple development of mineral, water, agricultural, industrial, recreational, 
and wilderness resources on its federally owned lands as presently permitted 
under law; and 

Whereas there was in fact, legislation enacted in 1957 by the Congress of the 
United States establishing an Outdoor Recreation Resource Review Commission 
to inventory our wilderness resource and report to the Congress in 1961: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 83d Legislature of the State of Utah (the Governor concur- 
ring therein), That the 86th Congress of the United States of America be and is 
hereby memorialized to oppose and vote against any proposed “National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act” as inimical to the future development of the State of 
Utah and the prosperity of those U.S. citizens residing therein, and as premature 
and unnecessary legislation ; be it further 

Resolwed, That certified copies of the above be transmitted to'the President 
and Vice President of the United States, the President of the Senate of the Con- 
gress, the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress, U.S. Senator 
Wallace F. Bennett, U.S. Senator Frank BE. Moss, Representative Henry Aldous 
Dixon, Representative David S. King, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
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Affairs, and the Governors and Legislature of the following states: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. 


LETTER OF DALE L. SLOCUM, PHOENIX, ARIZ. . 


PHOENIX, Ariz., April 2, 1959: 
Hon. JAMES BD). Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: I would like to restate my previous stand favoring 
the wilderness preservation concept as prescribed in Senate bill 1123 presently 
being considered in Congress and upon which field hearings have been called in 
Phoenix, Ariz., April 2, 1959. 

I believe that such a measure is necessary for the preservation of areas pre- 
scribed in the bill and that such areas are beneficial to the health and welfare 
of our Nation. 

As field editor of the Arizona Wildlife Sportsman magazine I would like to 
enter upon the congressional record a recent editorial favoring the wilderness 
bill which represents the view of its staff. A clipping is herewith attached. 

Sincerely asking your careful consideration of the measure, I remain, 

Gratefully yours, 
Dare L. SLocum, 
Field Hditor, Arizona Wildlife Sportsman. 


[From the Arizona Wildlife Sportsman, March 1959] 
WHAT THE WILDERNESS BILL WILL Do For You 
(By Dale Slocum) 


Probably of the utmost importance it would provide you with a factfinding 
agency where you could obtain information concerning 'the wilderness areas and 
their status at the time you would like that information available. At the pres- 
ent time it is almost impossible 'to wade through the red tape to find out the 
actual status of such areas. An example of this recently came to light when 
the hearing on the bill was held in Albuquerque. Neither the Forest Service nor 
the Indian Agency was certain of the status of the Mount Thomas, Baldy or the 
Black River areas in Arizona. Those opposed to the bill apparently would con- 
done such lax administration. 

It would provide by congressional action, that multiple-use practices be em- 
ployed on those area. At the present time the multiple-use practices are only a 
policy of the U.S. Forest Service worked out without specific direction by Con- 
gress. It is subject to change at the whim of its administrators. 

It would not set aside vast new areas of land as the opposition has stated. 
Actually what the bill does is simply protect those areas that have already been 
elenated as suited for wilderness areas by the Forest Service and Park 

rvice, 

It would in no way restrict any area from hunting that is not already so re- 
stricted or withdrawn. In fact, the bill provides, “* * * to protect and pre- 
serve the soil and the vegetation thereon beneficial to wildlife.” This requires 
control of fire and overgrazing, and such measures as hunting to prevent over- 
browsing by wild game. Such areas where hunting would not be permitted 
would be those already contained within the boundaries of the park system or 
within special sanctuaries that have been set aside by State action. 

At the present time there are 12 areas classified as “wilderness” totaling 
4,725,077 acres. Twenty-one “wild areas” having 726,168 acres, and the Min- 
hesota “roadless areas” totaling 1,038,748 acres. These total less than 8 percent 
of the 181 million acres in the national forests, and already have restricted log- 
ging, grazing and mining for watershed protection. 

Perhaps, one might ask, “If such areas are already set aside, why must Con- 
&ress enact a bill to do what is already being done?” 

The answer is simply, “It would give the general public—the people who own 
Public lands—a voice in saying what shall be done with the wilderness areas. 
This voice would be exercised at public hearings, and through your elected repre- 
sentatives to Congress.” , 
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The bill would provide a minimum of 90 days notice prior to the elimination 
of such areas. Should the demand arise there would be a public hearing, they 
were to act within 120 days, disapprove the action. It would stop and then 
Congress could provide abolishment of such an area, or for that matter, the 
creation of such an area, at the whim or fancy of an individual. The public 
would always be informed. 

The wilderness bill would not automatically take in areas within the national 
forests or parks without the express consent of those agencies. A period of 10 
years is given them to decide whether or not they would want the areas within 
their boundaries meeting the description of the wilderness concept to be included 
in the program. 

Simply the wilderness bill establishes wilderness preservation as a policy of 
Congress and applies this policy where such preservation fits in with other 
programs. 

It makes it impossible for a bureau chief or Cabinet officer ‘to abolish, reduce 
in size or add to it, by merely affixing his signature to an executive order. 

If anyone is opposed to such a measure it is simply because they do not want 
you—the public—to know what is being done with your lands. 

If you are interested in the management of the public lands you should not 
delay in writing your Congressmen and let them_.know that you favor the wilder- 
ness preservation concept as outlined in the wilderness bill that is presently be- 
fore them. Addresses are Senator Carl Hayden, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Senator Barry Goldwater, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C.; Congressman John J. Rhodes, House Office Building, Washington, D.C.; 
Congressman Stewart Udall, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


LETTER OF RENEE S. CUSHMAN AND RosBert R. McKINNEY 


PHOENIX, Ariz., April 1, 1959. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR COMMITTEE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: The undersigned wishes to make the strongest possible protest 
against passage of 8. 1123, called the “National Wilderness Preservation Act.” 

Protest.is made, not against the alleged purpose of this bill insofar as it is 
designed to preserve some areas of the United States in a state of wilderness 
“for the health, welfare, knowledge and happiness of its citizens of present and 
future generations,” but: 

Protest is made against the form of the bill, which resembles a Russian 
ukase more than it does a piece of United States legislation. 

Protest is made because the act gives unlimited dictatorial power to Govern- 
ment. officials over whose appointment the voters and taxpayers of the United 
States can exert no influence whatever. It gives these appointed officials, that 
is, the Secretaries of Agriculture and of the Interior, unlimited authority to 
dispose of millions of acres of the United States, thus causing irreparable 
damage to one part of the citizenry under the guise of providing pleasure and 
enjoyment to another group of citizens, 

Protest is made because no legal redress is provided for those citizens whose 
rights or privileges are being trammeled. A “hearing” after a 90-day period 
can hardly be construed as sufficient legal protection for those whose means of 
livelihood may be limited or wiped out by the arbitrary acts of a Washington 
bureaucrat. Who is entitled to be heard at such a hearing, and what, if any, 
bearing are these hearings to have on the dictatorial powers of two Secretaries? 

Protest is further made against the loose and confusing wording regarding 
the “rights—if any” which the present users of national forest lands at present 
enjoy. Grazing, for instance, is to be continued “where already well estab 
lished, subject to such restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem 
desirable.” In other words, the Secretary may impose restrictions which would 
make grazing economically impossible, while yet authorizing it on paper. The 
mere prohibiting of maintaining even temporary roads or trails or existing 
waters (as envisaged in the bill), will suffice to suppress grazing for all prac 
tical purposes. 
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Protest is finally made because there is no provision to adequately compensate 
present users of national lands for the damages that they may suffer as the 
result of the passage of this ukase, which in numerous cases may amount to 
virtual expropriation. 

Yours truly, 
RENEE S. CUSHMAN 
Ropert R. McKINNEY. 


LETTER OF FRED FRITZ, CLIFTON, ARIZ. 


CLiIFTon, ARiz., April 2, 1959. 
Hon. JAMEs EB. Murray, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
US. Senate, Phoeniz, Ariz. 


Dear SENATOR MurRAy: This letter is to voice my opposition to Senate bill 
1123, and, all so-called wilderness bills—unless they definitely include multiple- 
use of all the areas for lumbering, mining, hunting and fishing and livestock 
raising; and the full development of all other natural resources with the U.S. 
Forest Service administering the lands. 

My father, Fred Fritz, Sr., came into the Blue River country in 1885, and 
his were the first cattle brought into that country. I still own the same ranch 
that my father established in those early days. 

My family and myself have spent large sums of money throughout the years 
for water development and other necessary range improvements to bring about 
proper utilization of the most essential natural resources of this area—grass 
and browse. 

Therefore, I reemphasize my opposition to Senate bill 1123. 

Very truly yours, 


Frep Frirz. 


LETTER OF FRED EPPINGER, GLOBE, ARIZ. 


Grose, Ariz., April 1, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Wilderness Legislation Hearings, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 


Deak Sir: Eppinger is on record as opposing any wilderness legislation. 

The following are a few of the reasons I would like to present as to my op- 
position to this legislation : 
: (1) It would be detrimental to the economy of Gila County and the State of 

rizona. 

(2) It would upset the multiple-use principle applying to Federal lands, 
which I feel is the most equitable and feasible approach to the problem. 

(3) It would increase the tax burden, not only locally, but nationally. 

(4) I feel that experience with existing wilderness areas serves to prove that 
only a limited number of people are able to take advantage of these areas. 

(5) I feel that the aims of the wilderness legislation, as now proposed, is 
taken care of by existing Federal laws. 

Very truly ‘yours, 
FRrep EPPrINnGcer. 


LETTER OF Epwarp K. Stacy, CLirron, ARIz. 


CuirtTon, Ariz., March $1, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Wilderness Legislation Hearings, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 


Dear Sir: I object to the wilderness bill. 

My first objection is that it would set up a new governmental bureau to be 
supported by the already overburdened taxpayer. 

Next, it would rob the country of many valuable foods, fibers, and minerals. 

It would ruin proposed wilderness areas for recreational purposes with the 
exception of a small, selected, wealthy, special-privileged group. 

It would destroy organized game management, thus vastly increasing avail- 
ability of game for the hunter and fishing streams for the angler. 
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I sincerely hope that the Congress of the United States has enough foresight 
to dispose of this tool of the small special-interest group that is trying to take 
the reins of our Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp K. Stacy. 


LETTER OF JESSE F. Stacy, CLIrTon, ARIz. 


Cuirton, Ariz., March 30, 1959. 


CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION ON WILDERNESS LEGISLATION, 
Phoeniza, Ariz. 


Deak Mr. CHainMAN: I would like to take this opportunity to present my views 
on the proposed wilderness legislation. 

First, if for no other reason I would oppose setting up a huge wilderness sys- 
tem in that it would require the establishment of another Government bureau 
meaning a hike in taxes, more control and one step nearer socialism. 

Next, we might take into consideration the economic part of the picture. In 
addition to the extra millions of dollars needed to administer such a system, 
countless other millions would be lost in revenue now going into our Treasury 
from various enterprises such as timber, mining, ranching, hunting and fishing 
just to name a few. 

In conclusion, just what percentage of our population would ever see and enjoy 
this wilderness? I believe a great percentage of us would have to reach middle 
age in life and get our children through school before taking such a vacation. 
Then comes the question: What percentage of this middle age group would hike 
some 10 or 20 miles to view this wilderness? 

We have our national parks, several of them quite large with areas that could 
suffice for this proposed wilderness. 

Under the circumstances I urge you to use your every influence in opposing 
any such legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
JESSE F. Stacy. 


LETTER OF LUFKIN HUNT, ET AL., PINE, ARIZ: 


Ping, Ariz., March 30, 1959. 
Hon. James BD. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Phoenia, Ariz. 

Dear Senator Murray: We the undersigned cattle permittees on the Tonto 
National Forest, Pine and Strawberry Valley area, are opposed to the S. 1123, 
the wilderness bill, because it does not conform to the multiple-use principle 
and withdraws land and cattle from the tax structure of the State and forest 
grazing fees. Due to the improvements made by the permittees, this area has 
had an increase of forage and wildlife. We feel that if this can be continued, 
other groups will benefit from our efforts here. We have one large wilderness 
area here now which only benefits a very confined and select group of people. 
Again we are definitely opposed to S. 1123, the wilderness bill. 

LUFKIN HUNT. * 

A. M. Lurx1n (by Lufkin Hunt). 
Isaac Hunt. 

STANLEY R. FULLER. 

JOHN Hunt. 

ALMA M. Hunt. 

GrorGE W, RANDALL. 

Mary ELLen RANDALL. 


Letter or ARTHUR WricHt, OCxLirron, Ariz. 
Currton, Ariz., March 27, 1959. 


Hon. JAMES E. MurrRay, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Phoenia, Ariz. 
Dear SENATOR MurRay : This letter to you concerns the wilderness bill, S. 1123. 
I am against throwing any more land into wilderness areas. 
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With our population growing like it is, it seems to me that no more land should 
be put into wilderness. No part of Arizona is inaccessible any more because 
roads have been or can be built into every section of our State. 

In my opinion, it would be far better to open these areas up so young men 
could go in and establish homes than to turn them back into wilderness. 

If these lands are taken out of production, the revenue derived from them 
will have to be raised from other sources for it seems that Government spend- 
ing does not come down, but continues to rise. 

We need. the resources such as minerals, timber and livestock which these 
lands are producing and will continue to produce, if used for the greatest good 
for the greatest number of people. 

I can see nothing in favor of this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
' ARTHUR WRIGHT. 


STATEMENT OF THE GREENLEE CoUNTY CATTLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
CLIFTON, ARIZ. 


: CuirTon, Ariz., March 28, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Wilderness Legislation Hearings, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 


Dear Str: The Greenlee County (Ariz.) Cattle Growers Association is on 
record as opposing any wilderness legislation. 
The following are a few of the reasons we would like to present as to our 
opposition to this legislation: 
(1) It would be detrimental to the economy of Greenlee County and the State 
of Arizona. 
(2) It would upset the multiple-use principle applying to Federal lands, which 
we feel is the most equitable and feasible approach to the problem. 
(3) It would increase the tax burden, not only locally, but nationally. 
(4) We feel that experience with existing wilderness areas serves to prove 
that only a limited number of people are able to take advantage of these areas. 
(5) We feel that the aims of the wilderness legislation, as now proposed, 
is taken care of by existing Federal laws. 
Very truly yours, 
GLENWOOD, N. Mex., March 24, 1995. 
JAMES STacy, President. 
F. ©. Stanton, Secretary. 


LETTER OF JOHN MoKEEN, GLENWOOD, N. Mex. 


GLENWoop N. Mex., March 24, 1959. 
Hon. James BE. Murray, 
Ohairman, Subcommittee, U.S. Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: I am writing this letter to you to voice my opposition 
to Senate bill 1123 and all so-called wilderness bills unless they specifically 
include multiple use of all the areas for lumbering, mining, livestock raising, 
and the development of all other natural resources, with the U.S. Forest Service 
administering the lands. 

Our family has held a permit to graze cattle and horses on the national forest 
lands here for 53 years, and my father, Hugh McKeen, grazed cattle here for 
24 years before the forests were put under administration. He spent thousands 
of dollars protecting and improving the ranges, and we, his sons, have spent 
considerable amounts down through the years in further range improvement. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN McKEEN. 


° 
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STATEMENT OF THE CorONADO NATIONAL Forest ApvisoryY BOARD 





OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISOR, 
CoRONADO NATIONAL Forest, 
Tucson, Ariz., March 20, 1959. 







Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
U.8. Senator from Arizona, Washington, D.C. 

Sir: The Coronado National Forest Advisory Board in regular meeting the 
20th day of March 1959 are on record by duly passed motion as. opposed to 
U.S. Senate bill 1123, otherwise known as the wilderness bill. We feel that 
from an economic standpoint it is not advisable and that the multiple-use system 
Suvt.di he maintained as it is more beneficial to more of our people. 

Sincerc'y and respectfully yours, 












J. E. BRowNine, Chairman, 
DoveLtas CuMMING. Secretary. 









NEVADA STATE CATTLE ASSOCIATION—RESOLUTION III 






Whereas the so-called wilderness bill clearly represents an attempt by its 
sponsors to develop legislation under which certain large tracts of Federal lands 
such as national forests and BLM lands would be set aside in perpetuity for 
the single exclusive use of but one of the multiple-use groups interested and 
having a material stake in the use, each year, of these lands thus breaching, 
for the first time, the longstanding and widely supported national policy underly 
ing our present Federal statutes which leaves, unhampered, in the hands oi 
the Federal administrative officials in charge, the authority to determine from 
time to time what uses had best be made of these lands in the public interest 
according to the circumstances confronting our country as a whole and the par- 
ticular regions directly concerned at the time: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the members of the Nevada State Cattle Association assembled in 
annual convention at Elko, Nev., this 31st day of October 1958, That we urge the 
members of our congressional delegation, our Governor, and our State legisla- 
ture to oppose this type of legislation ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies hereof be sent the members of our congressional delega- 
tion and our Governor and, when it next convenes, to the chairman of the senate 
and assembly, public lands committees of our State legislature, with a special 
request of Senator Alan Bible, as a member of the Senate committee holding hear- 
ings on this legislation, that he have this resolution made a part of the hearings 
record. 
























LETTER OF THE GILA COUNTY CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
GuLosE, Ariz., March 27, 1959. 






Senator JAMEs BE. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sire: The Gila County Cattle Growers’ Association wishes to express 
their opposition to wilderness bill (S. 1123). 
Sincerely yours, 








JOHN PEERS, 
Secretary, Gila County Cattle Growers’ Association. 










LETTER OF ALVIN B. AND LILLIAN I. PEARSON, DANIEL, Wyo. 


DanteL, Wro., May 9, 1959. 






Hon. JaAmMEs E. Murray and 
Hon. JoserHu C. O’MAHONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We are stockmen, and we are for the wilderness bill. We believe 
it will benefit the majority of the people now, and for all time. Such beauty 
should not be spoiled with roads and modern modes of living. 
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Surely there is room also for livestock with proper management. You would 
think that the stockmen would want proper management and strict rulings. 
We can’t see how it can do anything except benefit them. 

We remain, 

Yours truly, 


ALVIN B. AND LILLIAN I. PEARSON. 





LetTeR OF Opp S. HALSETH, SUPERINTENDENT, DIVISION oF ARCHEOLOGY, 
PUEBLO GRANDE MUSEUM 







= ES 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 8, 1959. 























Mr. Benton J. Strona, 

Professional Staff Member, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Stone: Enclosed herewith are a few letters and cards intended for 
your committee, though inadvertently addressed to me in response to my plea 
to communicate opinions on the wilderness bill to the proper sources. If 
possible, they should be included in the records of the Phoenix hearing. 

If possible, I also will appreciate being on the mailing list for the printed hear- 
ings of November 1958 and April 1959, when these are ready. 

I am enclosing a copy of my letter to Senator Murray, and wish to add to 
that an appreciation of your presence here in Phoenix, and the valuable work 
you are rendering the Senate, the committee, and all of us who are interested 
in wilderness legislation from whatever viewpoint. 

With best personal regards, 

Cordially, 
Opp 8. HALSETH. 


PHOENIX, ArIz., April 2, 1959. 
























Mr. Opp S. HALSETH, 
President, Arizona State Parks Association, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 

Dear Mr. HALseTH: I wish to add my say to the fact that I heartily approve 
of the wilderness bill and hope that you and your association will do everything 
possible to see that it is passed. 

With kindest regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Ee 
gs 


Gro. K. Rogers, M.D. 


Sepona, Ariz., April 1, 1959. 
Opp S. HALSETH, 
President, Arizona State Parks Association, 
Phoeniv, Ariz. 

Dear Mr. Hatsetu: We were so pleased to read your letter in today’s Arizona 
Republic. We have already written to have our names on the record of the 
hearing to be held tomorrow in Phoenix, but feel we must thank you for your 
very wonderful letter. It states so clearly the purpose of the wilderness bill. 
I am sending a copy to our very good friend Dr. Olaus J. Murie of Moose, Wyo., 
who is, as you doubtless know, director of the Wilderness Society. 

While I am writing I would like to say that we enjoy many of our Arizona 
State wayside parks, and very often stop at Sunset Point on Black Canyon 
Highway. We are always shocked at the way the public abuses these lovely 
stopping places, and do our small best to leave ho trace of our stay there. 

Thanking you again, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
BUSTER AND FRANCES ESTES. 





eve 


ty APACHE JUNCTION, ARiz., April 2, 1959. 
u 


Dearz Siz: Your able and logical exposition of wilderness bill appeals to me 
and neighbors. We are in hearty accord with its passage. 
Yours truly, 
J. Frep HICKMAN. 
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PHoENrIx, Ariz., April 6, 1959. 
Mr. Oop 8S. HALSETH, 
President. Arizona State Parks Association. 

Dear Mr. HarsetH: May I thank you very much for fine letter on the wilder- 
ness bill that appeared in the Republic. We are indeed fortunate in having such 
associations as yours. 

I approve of the wilderness bill and hope that it will be passed. 

With ‘best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


Miss BERTHA KIRKLAND. 


STATEMENT OF THE ARIZONA STATE ParKs BoarD, DENNIS McCarTHy, STATE 
PARKS DIRECTOR 
PHOENIX, April 6, 1959. 
Hon. JaMes E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My Dear Senators Murray: On behalf of the Arizona State Parks Board, I 
wish to compliment you, Senator Goldwater, and the committee on the manner 
in which the public hearings on Senate bill 1123 were conducted in Phoenix, Ariz., 
on April 2, 1959. The Arizona State Parks Board submitted no material for 
the record at the hearing. I had been instructed by the board to attend the 
hearing, and to report back to the board on the material submitted by those 
who favor and those who oppose such legislation. The board felt that it could 
more intelligently evaluate the merits of the bill in its present state, and then 
come to some decision either for or against its passage. The Arizona State 
Parks Board is in complete accord with the wilderness concept, not only for its 
recreation benefits, but as a measure in the conservation of our natural resources. 

Respectfully submitted. ; 

Dennis McCartHy, 
State Parks Director. 


STATEMENT OF THE TucsON (ARiz.) AUDUBON SocIETY 


Tucson Ariz., March 24, 1959. 
Senator JAMES E.. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Siz: The Tucson Audubon Society, 100-strong wishes. to go on record 
as heartily approving the wilderness bill (S. 1123). There are only a very few 
areas left in the southern part of Arizona which could apply as wilderness. We 
hope desperately that these areas will be preserved for that means the preserv- 
ing of trees, various plants, animals and birds not found elsewhere. These 
things indigenous to Mexico are not found far from the border and so are of 
interest to people from all over the United States. We can see the value also 
of preservation of primitive areas in every part of this Nation. The need of 
places where people may withdraw from the stress of modern living is very 
apparent today. Using up our natural heritage today surely means an im- 
poverished Nation tomorrow. 

Approval of the wilderness bill is an unselfish act, thinking of the millions 
of people in the future who should be allowed to enjoy natural unspoiled areas, 
just as millions enjoy these places today and are refreshed. Those who oppose 
this bill do so for selfish and monetary reasons only. Farsighted thinking should 
make us realize that wilderness areas are like money in the bank, an assurance 
of prosperity for the future. 

‘Very sincerely, 
‘ F. C. Batr, President. 
FLoRENCcCE THORNBURG, Corresponding Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LopcEs 1689 aNnp 794 


The membership of Lodges 1689 and 794 International Association of Ma- 
chinists heartily endorse the principles of Senate bill 4028. 
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We believe legislation of this type, which spells out the intent of Congress, 
is a necessity to prevent the encroachment of groups with special interests upon 
public lands. . 

Machinists whose working life is spent indoors are especially appreciative of 
outdoor recreation areas. The human benefits derived from such wilderness 
areas are more important to the country than the financial benefits obtained by 
individuals by their use of these lands. 

We believe “people,” the general public as opposed to individuals or groups 
with special interest, have first priority as to our natural resources. 

In the last few years we have seen the attempts, at times successful, to give 
away our natural resources for the benefit, not for the majority of citizens bu 
for the financial gain of individual groups. ; 

If laws defining the intent of Congress had been on the books it would have 
been more difficult for Commissions or Departments to make their own laws 
regarding the natural resources of the country. 

We fail to see how this bill infringes in any way on the rights already en- 
joyed by such groups as ranchers, farmers, lumbermen, etc. in their use of 
public lands. 

We hope that the Committee on Interior and Insular affairs sees fit to give 
this bill a favorable report in the 86th Congress. 





TELEGRAM OF MILTON E. BAILEY, PRESIDENT, Los ALAMOS CHAPTER, 
IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Los ALAMos, N. Mex., March 80, 1959. 
Senator James EB. Murray, 


Senate Insular Affairs Committee, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 


Deak Senatok Murkay: Los Alamos Chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
would like to go on record as being in favor of the wilderness bill; by miscon- 
struing the truth and misinforming the people, as well as the State legislature, 
opponents to this bill were able to get memorial passed and sent to Washington 
that the people of New Mexico were against this bill. This is not so, 

Sincerely, 
Mitton FB. Batrrery, 
President, Los Alamos Chapter. 


TELEGRAM OF ANN DICKERMAN, Secretary, SUN Vattey Bow Hunters 


PHoENrx, Artz., March $1, 1959. 
Senate Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Phoenia, Ariz.: 

I am secretary of the Sun Valley Bow Hunters, and my husband is an active 
archer. We urge that you pass the wilderness bill so that certain areas can 
be preserved in their natural state for the benefit of sueceeding generations. 

ANN and Oscar DICKERMAN, 
Tempe, Ariz. 





TrtrcRaM or Davip 8. SHAFFER, NATIONAL DIRecror, Izaak WALTON LEAGUE 
Los Atamos, N. Mex., March 31, 1959. 
Senator James BH. Murray. 


Chairman of Senate Insular Affairs, Phoenia, Ariz.: 


Western opponents to S. 1123 wilderness preservation bill misconstrued mean- 

and reason for this very desirable legislation. Conservationist and average 

citizen still feel need for protection of our wilderness area. Lies and misin- 

formation must mean that private interest groups have some design on our 

erness area. Please make this a part of the record. 
Davin 8. SHAFFER, 

' National Director, Izaak Walton League of America. 

89871—59 32 
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STATEMENT OF THE ARIZONA GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, INO. 
ScorrspDaLE, Ariz., March 24, 1959, 
Senator James E. Murray, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Murray: The Arizona Game Protective Association and its 42 
affiliated Sportsmen’s Clubs in Arizona wish to go on record as supporting the 
wilderness bill. 

We understand that hearings are to be held in Phoenix on April 2 at the West- 
ward Ho Hotel. President William H. Beers of the AGPA requests to be heard 
at this meeting, as does Frederick W. Greenwald, chairman of the Maricopa 
County Sportsmen’s Council. 

Under the terms of the wilderness bill 90 percent of Arizona is not affected at 
all. Six of the areas in Arizona to be given protection by the wilderness bill are 
already in the national park system, two of the areas are on game ranges pro- 
tected by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, nine are within national forests and 
have long been set aside for special protection. No areas open to lumber are 
affected. Existing grazing privileges in the national forests area are continued 
under the wilderness bill. 

You are respectfully requested to give your support to the adoption of the 
wilderness bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Crrm Tom CALHOUN, 
Huvecutive-Secretary. 


ARLINGTON-F'AIRFAX CHAPTER, INC., IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE or AMERICA, INO., 
RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF THE WILDERNESS BILL 


The Arlington-Fairfax Chapter, Inc., Virginia Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., believes that preservation of our American wilderness 
areas is necessary to the. health, happiness, and welfare of this and future 
generations. 

Undisturbed areas of wilderness give scope to the mind and spirit, provide 
tests and teaching for self-reliance, and embody scenic, scientific, educational, 
conservation, and historical values, thereby adding to happiness and knowledge. 

Somé of our remaining areas of wilderness on federally owned lands, such as 
the national forests, national parks, and wildlife refuges, have administrative 
protection. This administrative responsibility can be strengthened by establish- 
ing a national policy of wilderness preservation. yess 

There is pending before Congress a proposal, known as the National Wilderness 
Preservation Act,:-which provides that the preservation of wilderness areas is a 
national responsibility, and sets up standards for.the agencies. concerned. The 
act provides also that there shall be no change in the jurisdiction of the lands 
involved nor of the purpose for which they were established. And the act pro- 
vides for a National Wilderness Preservation Council which shall be an informa- 
tion center on wilderness matters. 

The proposed National Wilderness Preservation Act, as described in 8. 1123 and 
H.R. 1960, is in the public interest. Therefore, it is 

Resolved, That the Arlington-Fairfax Chapter, Inc., Virginia Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., urges the prompt enactment by the Con- 
gress of the pending National Wilderness Preservation Act. 





NortH CAROLINA WILDLIFE FEDERATION RESOLUTION 


THE NEED FOR PRESERVING WILDERNESS VALUES 


Whereas agencies of the Federal Government already own or manage properties 
containing appropriate areas in numbers and sizes to adequately meet anticipated 
public needs for wilderness resources in the foreseeable future; and 

Whereas wilderness-type habitat provides the only preservation, for recre 
ational and scientific purposes, of certain important wildlife species and ecological 
relationships ; and ; 

Whereas only wilderness areas offer opportunities to meet certain recreational 
and educational needs of an expanding U.S. population: Now, therefore, be it 
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ResoWed by the North Carolina Wildlife Federation, in regular meeting. at 
Hickory, N.C. on October 9, 1958, does hereby petition the 86th Congress to adopt 
legislation preserving wilderness areas and giving appropriate recognition and 
stature to wilderness and associated resources in the overall Federal natural: 
resources program as outlined in the basic provisions of S. 4028, introduced in the 
85th Congress and known as the wilderness bill ; and be it further 

ResolWwed, That chairmen of the House and Senate Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the Secretaries of the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, 
and all members of this State’s delegation in Congress be sent copies of this reso- 
lution. 





LETTER OF WATSON SMITH, TUCSON, ARIZ. ; 
Tucson, Anriz., March 26, 1959. 
Hon. James BH. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Internal and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Deak Senator Murray: I am writing to you on behalf of S. 1123, the so- 
called wilderness bill, now before the U.S. Senate. I understand that a hearing 
is to be held in Phoenix, Ariz., on April 2, 1959, at which your commmittee will 
take evidence for and against this bil. 

It is my conviction that this bill or one substantially like it is needed for the 
continued preservation of a reasonable residue of natural wilderness for the 
benefit of the general public, as a means for the preservation of wildlife, both 
floral and faunal, and as a means of affording to people the possibility of recrea- 
tion from the increasing pressures of our technological civilization, 

I have been a legal resident of Arizona for some years, though during my life 
I have lived for varying periods in Ohio, New England, California, and the 
Southwest. During that time I have been a professional archeologist and have 
also done ethnographic work with several Indian groups. I have always main- 
tained a keen interest in the out-of-doors and in the many facets of Nature. 
During the past 20 years or so it has been frightening to me to witness the rapidity ’ 
with which paved highways, urbanization, and other manifestations of our 
civilization have encroached upon the rapidly diminishing reserves of natural 
beauty and wilderness all over the country. The entire face of the country 
has changed spectacularly within half a lifetime, and the pace of those changes 
has become almost cataclysmic. I feel very strongly that government action is 
immediately necessary to prevent the ultimate catastrophe of permitting our 
oe from being exploited for commercial gain to the benefit of a relatively 

ew people. 5 

I have no brief to file against any particular interest, and I am not antago- 
nistic in any way toward mining, lumbering, housing, or other commercial en- 
terprises as such. I agree that these are thoroughly proper and desirable 
activities, and I realize fully that it is neither possible nor desirable to attempt 
to maintain the entire area of the country in the state of the Garden of Eden. 
But I feel also that there are other values in our society that must-be maintained* 
sedulously, and which can be protected only by government action. Those nu-- 
merous members of the inarticulate general public who wish to preserve for their 
enjoyment and that of their descendants a bit of America’s natural beauty are 
not highly organized and are not capable of voicing their attitude in a formalized’ 
or coordinated manner. That they represent, nevertheless, a large segment of 
the public, whose interests are vital, I believe to be unquestionable. 

Some persons maintain that the proposed wilderness bill constitutes an un- 
reasonable interference with legitimate business activities. This I question very 
seriously. As for Arizona, the lands proposed for maintenance as wilderness 
areas constitute something like 9 percent of the total area of the State, and much 
of this area is not readily suitable for other purposes. Much of it is alteady 
within national parks, Indian reservations, ‘and national forests. As for those 

on Indian reservations, I myself would have some qualms, but for the 
Provision in the bill that they may not be set aside for wilderness preservation 
without the consent of the Indian tribes involved. , 

The value of these areas to the public and to the country cannot, of course, 
be expressed in terms of dollars, and thus cannot be directly compared to their 
Use value if put to commercial purposes. This does in no way lessen the im- 
portance of them to all of us in terms of the imponderable values that they. 
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‘It is my considered opinion that the wilderness bill in its present form consti- 


tutes a necessary and reasonable means of protecting a vital and irreplaceable 
resource, of which the country possesses far too little even at this time, and that 
it does so without injury to any person or group whose interests may legitimately 
be asserted. I urge your favorable consideration of the bill. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Watson SMITH. 


LETTER OF Mrs. Henry G. Burcer, Tucson, Ariz. 


Tucson, Ariz., March 26, 1959. 


My Dear Senator Murray: Since I am unable to attend the hearing on the 
wilderness bill I am writing to ask you to exert all the influence possible for 
the passage of this bill. 

It seems to me that the preservation of our natural parks for posterity is of 
prime importance, especially when there is no necessity for turning them over 
to industry. 

I will add my voice to the many I am sure you already have. 


Thank you. 
Mrs. H. G. Buraer. 


STATEMENT OF THE SOUTHERN UTAH WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mitrorp, UTAH, March 29, 1959. 
Hon. James HE. MurReay, 
Chairman of Committee, Phoenia, Ariz. 

HonoraB_Le SENATOR: I am Wesley S. Bolton, president of the Southern Utah 
Wildlife Federation and first vice president of the Utah Wildlife Federation. I 
represent the organized wildlife interests of Beaver, Iron, Kane, Washington, 
and Garfield Counties. , 

We wish to wholeheartedly support the wilderness bill. It is legislation which 
is long past due, and we here in Utah are particularly conscious of the loss of 
much of our natural wonders and beauties due to the constant pressures of vari- 
ous groups whose sole interest in the natural wonders of the State is the making 
of a fast buck today regardless of its effects on our citizens of tomorrow. 

Many thousands of us do not necessarily consider it progress just because it 
jangles a cash register. The loss of a mountain watershed or a range from 
overuse is a serious thing and must be stopped. The present managing agencies 
are restrained in many ways from properly managing these various public lands, 
and it appears that legislation to protect what we have left is the only answer 
which the rapacious exploiters can understand. 

One of the greatest arguments for the bill is the constant reiteration of half- 
truths and whole lies which the opposition is using constantly in an effort to 
misinform the public. Their statements as to what the bill will and will not do 
are clear indications that they either have not read the bill or are unprincipled 
enough to not care by what methods they discredit it. 

We must protect a small part of our country that our children and grand- 
children may know the beauties of an unspoiled forest and an unpolluted stream. 


Ve respectfully, 
7 W. S. Borron, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA GARDEN CLUBS, INC. 


Visatia, Catir., March 30, 1959. 
Hon. James BE. Moureay, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 

My Deak Senator: California Garden Clubs, Inc., with more than 16,000 
members has consistently backed legislation for the preservation of certain areas 
designated as wilderness, and at the second quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors held on November 7, 1958, reaffirmed its stand by resolution. 

Because there are constant attempts to use these areas for commercial pur- 
poses, we feel that they should be classified as one form of multiple use and set 
aside as sanctuaries and living museums for scientific studies and the education 
and enjoyment of future generations. In the long-range picture of our na 
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resources, whether they be oil or mineral, timber or forage, their use in- these 
comparatively small areas will halt for only a tiny fraction of time the use of 
low and lower grade ores, the use of second-growth timber, and will change 


forever the ecology of the regions so used. 


The resources exploited in the wilderness areas of our public lands are, in 
a sense, being stolen from those yet unborn. We do not think we have the right 
to use our heritage and theirs selfishly. 

It is for these reasons that we sincerely urge you and the members of the 
committee to recommend the passage of Senate bill 1123 at this session of the 


Ss. 
Very truly yours, 
JOSEPHINE I. Reap, 
State Chairman of Conservation. 


RESOLUTION FOR WILDERNESS Britt No. 4028 


Whereas the preservation of wilderness areas in this country is valuable in 
watershed protection, scientific research, and recreation; and 

Whereas pressures are increasing to open the few remaining wilderness areas 
to commercial uses ; and 

Whereas much study has been given to the original wilderness bill by the 
agencies involved: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That we of California Garden Clubs, Inc., reaffirm our stand urging 
the enactment of the wilderness bill, now revised and known as S. 4028. 

Passed at the second quarterly board meeting of California Garden Clubs, Inc., 
on November 7, 1958, at Oakland, Calif. 





CAMP VERDE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION 


The Camp Verde Improvement Association, an incorporated body under the 
laws of Arizona, in regular meeting, voted unanimously that: 

Whereas the established multiple-use policy of Federal land administration 
embodying the principle of “the greatest good to the greatest number” has proven 
successful and sound ; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation favors limited usage of these lands; and 

Whereas abundant evidence is available to show that the growth of the South- 
west, including the Yavapai County, Ariz., will continue to accelerate as our 
national population increases ; and 

Whereas abundant evidence is available to show that public interest in a variety 
of historical, recreational, and other outdoor activities is manifest in ever-in- 
creasing proportions of our great State of Arizona; and 

Whereas once an area is classified as a wilderness area, it would be very dif- 
ficult to get it unclassified for economic development or as a recreation area for 
any others than hikers and those who care to pack in; and 

Whereas the provision for the establishment of a bureaucratic commission 
would duplicate the functions of the present Forest Service and National Park 
pevice. jocreasing costs and complicating administrative procedure ;: Now, there- 

ore, t 

Resolved by the Camp Verde Improvement Association, That: 

1. In view of all available evidence, U.S. Senate bill 1123 fails to consider 
“the greatest good to the greatest number of our citizens,” and 

2. Enactment of U.S. Senate bill 1123 to establish a national wilderness preser- 
vation system is vigorously opposed as unnecessary and contrary to the proven 
national policy of multiple-use of resources. 

Adopted this 25th day of March 1958. 





STATEMENT OF THE QuEeMADO (N. Mex.) Som CoNsERVATION DistTRIorT 


Quemapo, N. Mex., March 5, 1959. 
Hon. James Murray, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Simm: The general impression has been given through various newspaper 
and magazine articles that all conservation groups are in agreement with the bill 
to create wilderness areas in the West. 

The board of supervisors of this soil conservation district plus 90 percent - 
or more of the landowners and operators within said district are very much op- 
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posed to this bill. We represent the practical conservationists of the country— 
not the bird watchers or the millionaire sportsmen. We believe that conserva- 
tion means proper use of the land within its capabilities to produce—not nonuse. 
We as New. Mexico ranchers have spent thousands of dollars building stock- 
water tanks and drill wells which not only furnish water for livestock but for 
all forms of native wildlife as well. We have built roads and trails on our 
ranches, which makes the country accessible to hunters, fishermen, and even bird 
watchers. Our schools and local businesses are dependent upon revenue from 
livestock, lumbering, and recreational pursuits. There is no basis for developing 
land, business, and communities and then turning everything back to nature 
as some of the sponsors of this wilderness bill would like to see done. 

We believe that adequate provision for wilderness areas are already available 
through existing legislation. We believe in the development of the natural re- 
sources of the West for the benefit of all the people of the country—not a select 
few who can afford costly trips miles from civilization at the expense of 
the people who have to work for a living. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK WILLIAMS, Chairman. 


TryERAsS Sor CONSERVATION District BoarD OF SUPERVISORS RESOLUTION 


The Board of Supervisors of the Tijeras Soil Conservation District, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., in regular meeting on this 20th day of January 1959, with a 
quorum present, have unanimously adopted a resolution opposing. Senate bill 
8. 4028 


Whereas a bill known as 8S. 4028 and the National Wilderness Preservation 
Act, has been proposed and is now under consideration by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs ; and 

Whereas the provisions of this bill as proposed are detrimental to the economy 
of the Western States and school systems, and 

Whereas the financial structure of the State of New Mexico will be greatly 
affected because of loss of revenues from oil, gas, lumber, mining, and grazing 
fees from Federal controlled lands; and 

Whereas the financing of local school systems would be impaired without the 
revenue derived from lumber and grazing fees ; and 

Whereas many families now dependent upon the use of these Federal lands 
will be thrown into the unemployment ranks and onto the relief rolls; and 

Whereas the Federal lands under the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Interior are now amply protected: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of the Tijeras Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict find the proposed legislation in 8S. 4028 completely detrimental to the 
economy, welfare, and livelihood of our people. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION 


Whereas in the judgment of this board of directors the preservation of vast 
areas of trackless wilderness is extravagantly wasteful of the natural resources 
of this Nation in that— 

(a) the utilization of the natural products of such areas on a planned 
basis is prohibited without compensating advantages; and 

(b) the preservation of the wilderness status actually prevents the 
utilization of such areas for recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, con- 
servation, or historical use and enjoyment by the public, except for 4 
negligible few: Now, therefore, be it 

ResoWwed by this board of directors, That Senate bill 4028, 85th Congress, 24 
session, establishing a national wilderness preservation system is contrary to 
the best interests of the people of the United States and, therefore, should not 
be adopted by the 85th Congress. 
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LETTER OF Mz. AND Mas. Sam B. SmitH, GLENWOOD, N. MEx. 


GLENWwoop, N. Mex., April 1, 1959. — 
CHAIRMAN, INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Washington, D.O. 


Deak Siz: We wish to express our reasons for opposing wilderness bill 8. 1123. 

Primarily we feel that nothing can be gained by obtaining this vast area, as 
the existing wilderness areas are so inaccessible that few people are now able 
to enjoy them. Living adjacent to the Gila wilderness we encounter very few 
people in this area and those on the highway which leads into the edge of the 
real wilderness. 

This bill states that these areas would not lose their present multiple use, yet 
it goes on to say that no commercial enterprises would be allowed on wilderness 
or primitive areas. This would curtail any commercial grazing, from which we 
derive our livelihood, this leaves only recreation as a use. 

This land, which our parents and grandparents have settled and brought from 
a primitive area to make into productive lands could never be put back into 
primitive state, for man has left his mark of civilization for hundreds of years 
to come. In this legislation we see that those who did not have the courage of 
our forefathers to conquer these frontiers, now wish to move us out of our 
ranches and homes for a playground for the future generations. 

There are many more reasons why wilderness areas are detrimental to Amer- 
ica. Among those are curtailed watershed, great fire hazard in timbered inacces- 
sible areas, loss of revenue from the grazing and logging industries, and added 
taxation on private lands, to mention only a few. 

We sincerely urge you to consider these reasons before any action is taken for 
passage of this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, Sam B. Sm1ruH. 


LETTER OF MR. AND Mrs. Jim HENRY, BuckHorn, N. MEx. 


BuokuHorn, N. Mex., April 2, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


Drag Sim: We wish to oppose 8. 1123, wilderness preservation bill for the 
following reasons: , 

The bill states that it is primarily interested in preserving a wilderness area 
for the future generations for scientific and recreation reasons. We feel that 
raising beef for the future generations is much more important than establishing 
a vast playground. 

Fees from grazing, and income from lumber industries pays one-third of the 
cost of operating schools and road maintenance in our county. If this area is 
put into a wilderness system, this burden will be placed on the private tax 
assessment, which is now paying two-third of this cost. We feel that people will 
not agree to this added taxation. penn 

Living adjacent to the Gila wilderness we are able to see that few people are 
able to enjoy this area because of inaccessiblity. Our forest land is open to the 
general public, as it cannot be posted, yet we never encounter anyone in this 
area who is there for scientific reasons. 

Please give the people like us, who will be so severely affected by this legisla- 
tion, some consideration in curtailing the passage of any wilderness legislation. 


Sincere : 
si Mr. and Mrs. Jim Henry. 


Lerrer or Mr. AND Mrs, EtswortH Treron, GLENWoopD, N. MEx. 


Gienwoop, N. Mex., April 1, 1959. 

OHAIRMAN, INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D.O. 

_ Dear Str: We would like to go on record as opposing the wilderness bill 8. 1128. 
We feel that this bill has been unfairly presented, for it is so written that the 

general public does not realize so many people would be affected adversely 

in their mode of obtaining a livelihood. 
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We feel that. this bill has been unfairly presented, for it is so written that the 
on Federal land. This is not free grazing, as we pay yearly grazing fees for 
this privilege. Contrary to general belief commercial grazing would be affected, 
The existing Gila wilderness disputes this, as no grazing is allowed in this area. 

Roadless, primitive areas would serve only the few who could afford to hire 
a pack outfit to go back into this area, and very few families could enjoy this 
area as it is too inaccessible, yet this is one of the reasons for establishing 
a primitive or wilderness area. 

We think there is much more to be lost than gained in the passage of this 
bill. Please consider these reasons for opposition concerning passage of any 
wilderness legislation. 


Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eisworre Trpron, 


Lerrer or Mr. AND Mags. Epnraim Spurceon, GLENwoop, N. Mex. 


GLENWoOop, N. Mex., April 1, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sire: We would like to go on record as opposing the wilderness bill. 

We oppose this legislation for many reasons, but wish to give the reasons that 
the passage of this bill would affect us as cattle ranchers. ; 

We have spent a lifetime, and our parents before us, establishing a ranch on 
the Gila National Forest. We graze this forest land through permit from the 
Forest Service and pay yearly grazing fees for this privilege. We, like many 
ranchers in-this area are solely dependent on the income from this ranch. If 
this becomes a wilderness area, we will be forced on the overburdened labor 
market as it would be impossible to live on any standard on the private land 
with which we hold our forest permit. S. 1123 also states on page 12, line 5, 
that if it is déemed necessary that private land may be acquired by the wilder- 
ness system. 

It is generally understood by the public that this bill is only to establish the 
present wilderness boundaries, if so, why is this legislation necessary? We 
live near the Gila Wilderness Area and these boundaries, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, were established in 1933. 

We respectfully urge that you will not pass any wilderness legislation that will 
detrimentally affect our way of life. 


Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. ErHRaIM SPURGEON, 


NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 

WasHinerTon, D.C., March 17, 1959. 

Senator JAMes E. Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Senator Mugray: The National Parks Association has written you to 
express its approval of the revision of the wilderness bill. With your permis- 
sion, we should like to submit as a supplementary statement for the 
the text of an article we prepared for the technical meeting of the International 
Union for the Protection of Nature, held at Salzburg, Germany, in 1958, which re- 
lates to the question of the extent and value of the areas reserved as national 
parks and for similar purposes in the United States. 

This paper is a partial answer to the question “What is the value of national 
parks?” considered not only from their intangible benefits, but also from the 
aspect of the economic return realized by the national economy from their ex- 
istence. It is thus pertinent to consideration of 8S. 4028. 

It is to be noted that this paper presents statistics as of 1958. Some of the 
details have changed since then, especially with regard to the increase of 
National Park Service appropriations from $83 million to $70 million a year; 
but the figures presented are valid and respond to the question without requiring 
revision. We hope this information will be of value to your committee. 


Yours sincerely, os” 
Freep M. PACKARD, 
Eeecutive Secretary- 
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Tue Nationa, PakKs or THE UNITED StaTEs AND THEIR VISITORS 


(By Fred M. Packard, executive secretary, National Parks Association) 


Since 1872, when the vast wonderland of the Yellowstone was reserved by the 
Congress of the United States, the national park system of this country has 
grown to include 28 national parks, 85 national monuments, and a variety of 
historical areas, parkways, etc. The system now includes 175 reservations, 
comprising 22,334,915 acres. It is administered by the National Park Service, a 
Federal agency in the Department of the Interior. 

In addition to the national park system, many millions of acres have been 
reserved for special uses. Among these are 78 wild and wilderness areas of 
national forest lands, which are given complete protection from artificial de- 
velopment and exploitation. These total 13,783,062 acres, They are admin- 
istered by the U.S. Forest Service, in the Department of Agriculture. The U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, in the Department of the Interior, protects 17,409,968 
acres comprising 272 national wildlife refuges. 

The individual States have set aside 1,346 State parks covering 4,614,082 acres 
(1950 figures).. “The largest State park system in the United States, from the 
standpoint of land administered for park purposes, is in New York, with a 
total acreage of 2,419,614. California is next with 589,538 acres, follawed by 
te with 160,199 acres, Michigan with 150,367 acres, and Pennsylvania with 

005 acres, 

The 10 largest State parks in the country are as follows: (1) Adirondack 
Park, New York, 2,017,016 acres; (2) Anza Desert State Park, California, 
200,157 acres; (3) Catskill Park, New York, 232,423 acres; (4) Borrego State 
Park, California, 161,980 acres; (5) Baxter State Park, Maine, 141,712 acres; 
(6) Custer State Park, South Dakota; Palisades Interstate Park, New York and 
New Jersey, 47,602 acres; (9) Porcupine Mountains State Park, Michigan, 46,991 
acres; and (10) Itasca State Park, Minnesota, 31,976 aeres.” 

There are also many privately owned parks and wildlife sanctuaries, some of 
them covering thousands of acres. 

All of these areas have been reserved to protect their natural features and 
plant and animal life, and are used for the enjoyment of the people. The act of 
August 1916, establishing the National Park Service, states the duties of this 
agency as follows: 

“The Service thus established shall promote and regulate the use of the Federal 
areas known as national parks, monuments, and reservations hereinafter speci- 
fied by such means and measures as conform to the fundamental purpose of the 
said parks, monuments and reservations, which purpose is to conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such means as 
will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” 

It is significant that these instructions give primary emphasis to protection 
of natural features and wildlife, with public use an important but secondary con- 
sideration. Because of the number of visitors entering the national parks in 
Tecent years, it has been necesasry to provide reasonable accommodations for 
them, and these have caused some local impairment of natural values; but the 
Congress and the National Park Service have consistently supported the thesis 
that the primary purpose of the park system is protection, rather than serving 
48 tourist resorts. It should also be noted that since 1916, in spite of increasing 

by many interests to gain access to the national parks and monuments 
for exploitive commercial purposes, no major attack on the national park system 
has succeeded. This is due to the high integrity of the Members of Congress 
and the officials of the Park Service, and to the strong support given these 
Policies by the people of the United States, expressing their views through such 
civic organizations as the National Parks Association and the Wilderness Society. 

Before the automobile became a normal family possession in the United States, 
the national parks were a source of pride to the people, but as far removed from 
their personal experience as the Taj Mahal. Fewer than 10,000 people a year 
made the arduous trek into the Yellowstone at the turn of the century. The 
first real impetus to tourism came from the transcontinental railroads. They 
tecognized that the national parks located near their lines could be publicized 
to induce people to travel by train: and helping tourists plan trips to the parks 
is still a major function of the railroad companies. Several of the companies 
built large hotels and other accommodations in and near the parks to serve their 

rs. ; 
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It was not until the 1920’s that the family automobile came into its own. 
During that decade the idea of spending one’s vacation in the national parks 
developed, and rapidly the tour of the national parks replaced the “Grand Tour 
of Europe” as the epitome of American travel. Even during the straitened years 
of the depression, this surge of people to the parks accelerated. It was slowed 
by World War II, although even then many people went to the parks and some 
of the areas were used as places where war veterans could recuperate. Some 
special military training, such as of ski troops and mountain patrols, was given 
in the parks, but no military activity was permitted there that would injure 
the natural environment. é 

Since the war, the national parks have become tourist meccas, and some of 
them have suffered because of their “fatal beauty.” Records are kept of the 
‘number of people entering each area by automobile, and while these are not 
actually accurate figures of the number of individuals concerned (because many 
people travel from one park to another and are counted more than once, while 
others enter on foot or at times when entrance records are not kept) it does 
indicate the visitor pressure to which the parks are subjected. In 1942, 9,370,969 
visitors to the park system areas were recorded. In 1946, after the war, 21,- 
752,315 were counted. By the summer of 1952, the number had risen to 47,379,- 
438. The greatest pressure is exerted during May, June, July, and August, 
when all of the roads are free of snow and when most people have their vaca- 
tions ; but hundreds of thousands also visit the parks in the winter. 

The 10 most popular national park system areas reported the following num- 
ber of visitors during 1952: 


Blue Ridge Parkway, Va. and N.O_-_~-.-------_------- ~~ 8, 558, 139 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, N.C. and Tenn_____---_-__- 2, 322, 152 
Lake Mead Recreational Area, Ariz. and Nev., Hoover Dam-___-_-.-.-- 1, 947, 204 
Shenandoah’ National’ Park, Vas .200 i ice cl 1, 494, 647 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.......----_2_---------_--._-- 1, 364, 508 
Yellowstone National Park, Mont., Wyo., and Idaho_...-..-...-__-_ 1, 350, 295 
Yosemite National Park, Calif... nese oeekn eel 973, 971 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash__-....---.-..._-....-..-.____. 877, 888 
Great Teton: National Park, Wye. iosss ooo is 785, 343 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz_.......---.--...--..--__----... 787, 159 


It is somewhat ill-advised to attempt to assess the value of national parks and 
similar areas on .an economic basis, because the fundamental values for. which 
they are reserved are intangible, contributing to the cultural, physical,. and 
spiritual needs of the people and the Nation itself. Undue emphasis on the 
number of people attracted to such areas, and the amount of money they spend, 
leads to an attitude that appraises national parks as tourist resorts and to de- 
mands for artificial developments for their entertainment of visitors that are 
out of place in such areas, Also when these figures are used to justify requests 
for appropriations, legislators are inclined to believe that the amount of funds 
made available should be in ratio to the number of visitors, rather than based 
on the true significance of the areas as national treasures in their own right. 

However, national parks do contribute importantly to the economic welfare 
of the Nation and to the communities in their vicinity. The tourist trade, by its 
support of innumerable major industries—automobile manufacture, oil com- 
panies, production of photographic equipment, hotels and restaurants, etc.—has 
been calculated to be the fourth largest enterprise in the United States, and in a 
number of States it is first in importance. This is due, in large measure, to the 
attraction afforded by our national park system, which has stimulated a natu- 
rally peripatetic people to undertake trips of thousands of miles annually to see 
the beauty of their country. 

The total annual expenditures of the millions of people who travel over the 
country for pleasure aggregates in the billions of dollars. The American Auto- 
mobile Association reports that in 1950 personal expenditures by people engaged 
in travel totaled $48,998 million. Transportation costs accounted for $21,191 
million; meals and beverages for $11,991 million; clothing and jewelry (includ- 
ing watches) for $6,174 million; personal items for $2,291 million; and 
and recreation for $599. million. The remaining $1,747 million was accounted 
for by foreign travel; in 1951, 314 million residents of the United States visited 
Canada alone. : 

To serve these travelers are some 16,000 hotels and 45,000 motor courts. The 
development of motor courts, where the traveler may rent a separate cabin 
overnight or for a period of time, is a new industry, representing a capital in- 
vestment of $3,300 million, with a gross income in 1952 of $1,150 million. Ree 
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ognizing that tourism is a major business benefiting the community, the State 
legislatures appropriated about $5 million in 1951 alone to publicize their at- 
tractions and to encourage people to visit them (the Federal Government does 
not provide funds for this purpose). 

The national parks were opened to automobiles in 1916; today 96.5 percent 
of all visitors arrive by passenger car. Others travel by bus, train, boat, air- 
plane, or on foot. Entrance station figures at Yellowstone, according to a study 
made by the State of Wyoming, indicated that 1,109,926 people visited the park 
during 1950; 48.9 percent came there exclusively to visit the park and another 
43 percent were vacationists who included other national parks on their itine- 
raries. They spent $18,994,301 for food, lodging, transportation, and souvenirs, 
in and near the park. The park stimulated 504,900,000 miles of travel by private 
vehicles. The total expenditure by these tourists on their trips to and from 
their homes was $121,129,630. It should be remembered that these figures relate 
to a single national park that in 1900 was visited by fewer than 10,000 people. 

Yellowstone, of course, is one of the most famous parks in the world. It is 
interesting to find that smaller and less world-famed national parks also con- 
tribute importantly to the economic welfare of the country. Travel figures to 
Crater Lake National Park in Oregon, an area considerably removed from the 
main transcontinental highways, recorded 309,000 visitors during the summer 
of 1950. ‘They spent $27,663,000 on their vacations, of which $3,945,000 was spent 
in the southwestern section of Oregon. 

To administer and maintain the national park system, the Congress of the 

United States is currently appropriating more than $33 million to the National 
Park Service annually. The National Park Service is one of the most efficiently 
operated agencies of the Government and uses these funds to achieve maximum 
benefits in protection and patrol of the parks and monuments, naturalist inter- 
pretation programs for visitors, provision of museums, trails and roads, and 
maintenance of structures. It has a permanent staff of about 3,500 personnel, 
which is augmented in summer by appointment of temporary employees to a 
peak of 6,500. There are 335 permanent rangers, naturalists, and historians, 
and 600 additional rangers and ranger-naturalists are employed each summer. 
A permanent force of 1,000 workmen, skilled and unskilled, take care of the 
physical property and facilities in the park, and 1,500 more are hired during the 
main travel season. The administrative staff includes 150 superintendents and 
assistant superintendents, 350 people working in the regional offices, and 285 in 
the Director’s office in Washington. This is an impressive organization, but it 
is decidedly too small to handle all the responsibilities assigned to the Park 
Service and there is urgent need for appropriations in more adequate. balance 
with the use made of the parks. 
' The Government does not provide accommodations or similar facilities for the 
visitors, except public campgrounds, roads, trails, and similar essential services 
for which there is no charge to the visitors other than a moderate automobile 
entrance fee. The hotels, lodges, dude ranches, restaurants, bus lines, souvenir 
Stores, etc., are operated by private enterprise under contract with the Park 
Service, which has some authority to govern the types of facilities provided, the 
rates charged, and other factors to insure that the public receives fair treat- 
ment, In some cases the Government may own the property and lease it to a 
concessioner, or it may invite a private business firm to provide the conces- 
sion. There are a number of privately owned tracts of land within many na- 
tional parks and monuments; and the owners have almost complete freedom to 
build structures of their choice and to provide such services as they see fit ; this 
has sometimes led to the establishment of unsuitable developments and “tourist 
trap” operations that are embarrassing to the Park Service and that impair the 
enjoyment of the visitors, and such instances represent an abuse of the doctrine 
that “every man’s property is his own to use as he sees fit.” 

The tremendous popularity of the national parks has resulted in pressures that 
have inevitably impaired their natural features. Fortunately, such damage is 
usually localized to the immediate vicinity of places where crowds of visitors 
congregate Examples are the environment of Old Faithful Geyser in Yellow- 
stone and the Yosemite Valley in California (where 33,000 people gathered on 
the Fourth of July alone). An increasingly disturbing problem is vandalism, 
both thoughtless and malicious, with special emphasis on what the British aptly 
describe as “litterbugging”. It has been said that if one could not see the high- 
Ways themselves, one could follow the path of the American tourist across the 
country by the trail of paper and debris he throws from his automobile windows. 
A national campaign is underway to arrest this nuisance, and it is hoped that. 
offenders can be taught to respect proper outdoor manners. 
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Space does not permit adequate appraisal of the impact of tourism on the 
national parks and on the outdoors in general, Mr. Paul Shepard, Jr., has pre- 
pared a thoughtful discussion of certain aspects of this subject, which has been 
submitted as one of the documents for the International Union for the Protec- 
tion of Nature’s conference at Salzburg. The experience of the United States 
shows clearly that the first goal of a sound national park program must be to 
protect the natural features of an area, not to establish them as resorts for the 
recreation of human beings. It is usually entirely proper for the national parks 
to be open to public use, provided that the people go to them to enjoy the 
benefits that are intrinsic to the areas, to be re-created mentally, physically, and 
spiritually, to develop and renew that reflective quality that can best be gained 
in an environment of undisturbed nature. 


STATEMENT OF THE APACHE Sort CONSERVATION DistTRIcT, SPRINGERVILLE, ARIZ, 


DAGaAR, ARiz., March 21, 1959. 
Hon. James Murray, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak CHAIRMAN Murray: It has been brought to our attention that Senate 
1128, titled “A bill to establish a national wilderness preservation system,’ is 
referred to the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

We are vitally interested in use of basic renewable natural resources. We 
believe that the multiple-use principle on public lands should not be destroyed. 
In no way can we see where this bill, if passed, could add to our economic well- 
being or add to our recreational facilities. In our free country we believe that 
oe present system will give more security and recreation to the masses over 

e years. 

We of the Apache Soil Conservation District respectfully urge your opposition 
to this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Metvin S. Crossy, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE Upper ARKANSAS Sort CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Sarria, Coro., March 14, 1959. 


Senate INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.O. 


GENTLEMEN: We have noticed in the Pueblo Chieftain that hearings will be 
held on Senate bill 1176 in Phoenix, Ariz., on April 2, 1959. 

It is evident that urban and eastern self-appointed conservationists are pro- 
posing a bill to establish on public lands of the United States a national wilder- 
ness preservation system, which they claim is for the permanent good of the 
whole people. 

We disagree with this and feel the whole people are now being well served 
by existing agencies. Directly serving the people are the Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service in cooperation with soil conservation districts, planning 
boards, Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Reclamation, and others. We 
see no need for more bureaus or individuals to be put into business at public 
expense to duplicate work now being done. 

_ We believe public resources should be administered by the people working 
together in our communities, in our watersheds, and in our counties to protect 
and improve the Nation’s most vital resource—soil and water. 

We stand for local leadership in doing this job. From the beginning, Amer- 
icans have fought for a great principle that free men can govern themselves 
successfully. We are determined that our families shall have the opportunity 
to live in peace and safety without fear of compulsion. 

We believe in the principle of multiple use of all Government resources as well 
as conservation development and self-government. 

We are vigorously opposed to Senate bill 1176 and request that this pro 
test be a part of the record developed at the hearing in Phoenix, Ariz, on 
perce on 

oe Grorce G. Everett, President. 
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STATEMENT OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, an organization of more than 
5 million women in the United States, was chartered by Congress in 1901. 

The purpose as stated in the charter is “to unite the women’s clubs and like 
organizations throughout the world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and for 
the promotion of their common interest in education, philanthropy, public 
welfare, moral values, civic, and fine arts.” 

Conservation has, from the beginning of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs’ activities, been of concern to club members, because we know it is for 
the mutual benefit of all our people, and also is for the welfare of the public. 
This organization has consistently worked for the conservation of our national 
resources. They not only belong to all of us, but to future generations. It is 
the obligation of our generation to conserve and preserve them. 

We come here today to urge that the wilderness areas of this country be 
preserved. We, as an organization, through convention action, urge that there 
be economy in Government expenditures and, while we urge that wilderness 
areas be protected, we do feel it is entirely unnecessary to set up any additional 
councils to protect them. We believe the forestry services, under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior, are well qualified and 
are doing a splendid job in work relating to wilderness areas. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has consistently worked with the forestry services 
in their diversified program and, by convention action, passed a resolution 
urging continued support of these services. It would seem they should have 
a better knowledge of the whole picture of conservation of our forests, and 
wildlife in them, than any other group with only one interest—that of con- 
serving some one phase of the whole. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges support of the forestry 
services, and further urges that they be charged with the full responsibility of 
maintaining the wilderness areas in the manner so as to guarantee this and 
future generations that their heritage will not be destroyed. 

Congress can always check on any Government agency and take necessary 
action by requiring regular reporting to Congress. We believe that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior will always realize their 
obligation to the Ameircan people. We feel they have the power to establish 
and maintain wilderness areas for the benefit of the people. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs can support the principles set out 
in H.R. 8018 as being sound and in the interest of the people of the United 
States. We urge passage of such legislation. 


x 














